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TO THE PUBLIC. 


To attempt any laboured pariegyric of an Author of so distinguished cele~ 
brity as Rotrin, would be an arduous as well-as superfluous undertaking. 

His profound erndition, the benevolence of his intentions, but above all, 
the pigty of his sentiments, which clash with no sect or party among Chris-« 
tians, have already placed him high in the annals of fante, and have procured 
his writings an universal perusal. 

A peculiar felicity has attended Rollin as an Author.—His various per- 
formances have not only been perused with avidity by the public at large; 
they have also merited the applause of the learned and ingenious.——-Writers 
of the most enlightened and of the mivct refined taste in polite literature, 
such as Voltaire, Atterbury, &c. have honoured him with the highest and 
most just encomiums. 

So various is our Author’s information, and so consummate his knowledge 
in every subject which occupied his pen, that, viewing him in this light, we 
would be ready to imagine he had seldom stirred abroad from the studious 
and cloietered retirement of a College ; but, on the otiier hand, when we 
consider the easy elegance for which his style is 90 remarkable, we are apt 
to conclude, that he passed a great part of his time in Courts. 

A circumstance which reflecte the highest honour upon this Author, is 

his uncommon modesty. Learning, which too often elates the mind, and 
Produces a haughty air of superiority, had no such effect on Rollin.—This 
great man, so far from delivering his sentiments in a dictatorial tone, ever 
speaks in terms the most unassuming. 
. No preceptor ever studied so carefully the genius and dispositions of youth, 
or adapted his information so successfully for their improvement, as our 
Author. In all his works, it is not the pedagogue who instructs, but the 
fond parent—the amiable friend. 


APPROBATION. 


Panis, Serremnen 3, 1728. 


I wave read, by order of the Lord-keeper, a manuscript, entitled, ‘‘ The An- 
“cient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
«‘ Medes, Persians, Macedonians, and Greeks,” &c. In this Work appeer 
the same principles of rehgion, of probity, and the same happy endeavours 
to improve the minds of youth, which are so conspicuous 1n all the writings 
of this Author. The present Work is not confined merely to the instruction 
ef young people, but may be of service to all persons in general, who wil 
now have an opportunity of reading, in their native tongue, a great number 
ef curious events, which before were known to few except the learned. 


Sscvvussr. 


A LETTER. 


Written by the Right Reverend Dr Francis AttTexnounry, late Lonn 
Bisuop of Rocnesrer, to M. Roiuin. 


Rev. aTQque ERUDITISSIME VIR, ‘ 


CumM monente amico quodam, quit juxta edes tuas habitat, scirem te Parisios 
reverttisse ; statui salutatum te tre, ut primum per valctudinem lieeret. Id of= 
ficrt, ex pedum in ttate aliquandiu dilatum, cum tandem me impleturum spe- 
rarem, frustra fur; dom: noneras. Restat, ut quod coram exequt non potui, 
scriptis saltem literis prastem ; trbique ob ea omnia, quibus ate auctus sum, 
beneficia, grates agam, quas habeu certe, et semper habiturus sum, maximas. 

Revera munera ula ibrorum nuperis a te annis editorum egregia ac perho- 
nortfica miht visa sunt. Mult enim facro, et te, vir praestantissime, et tua 
omnia gquecungue tn esto literarum genere perpolita sunt ; in quo quidem te ca- 
terzs omnibus ejusmod: scriptoribus facile antecellere, atqud esse eundem et di- 
cendi et sentiend: magistrum optimum, prorsus existimo ; cumque wn excolen- 
dis his studusaltquantulum tpse et opera et temporis posuerim, lebere tamen 
profiteor me, tua cum legam ac 1eleqam, ea edoctum esse a te, non solum que 
neactebam prorsus, sed eftam que antea didicisse mihi visus sum. Modeste 
ttaque nimium de opere tuo sents, cum puventult tantum wirsiituenda elabora- 
tumid esse contendis Ea certe sertbis, qu@ a viris itiusmod: rerum haud 
imperitis, cum voluptate et fructe [€g1 possunt. Vetera quidem et satis cogns- 
fa revocas in memoriam ; sed ita revocas, ut rllustres, ut ornes 3 wt aliquid 
vetustis adjictas quod novum sit, alienis quod omnino tuum: bonasque ptctu- 
vas bona in luce collocando efficts, ut etram ws, a quibus sa@pissime conspecte 
sunt, elegantiores tamer soltto appareant, et placeant magis. 

Certe, dum Xenophontem semus versas, ab allo et ea que a te plurimis in 
locts narrantur, ef ipsum ubique narrandt modum videris traxtsse, stylaque 
Xenophontet mitorum ac venustam simplicitatem non tmttari tantum, s ne 
assequt; tta ut st Galitce sctsset Xenophon, non alas illum, in eo argumenio 
quod tractas, verbis usurum, non alte prorsus more scripturum judicem. 

Hee ego, haud assentandi causa, quod vitium procul a me abcst. sed vere ex 
animi sententiadico. Cum enim pulchrisa te donis dictatus sim, guibus in eodem, 
autwmaho quoptam doctrine genere rt ferendts imparem me sentto, volut tamen 
propenn erga te antwmt gratique testmonium proferre, et te aliquo saltem 
munusculo, etsi perquam dissimilt, remune? art. 

Perge, vir docte admodum et venerande, de bonis hteris, qua nunc neglee- 
t@ passim et spret@a yacent, bene. mercrs ; perge guventutem Gallieam, quan- 
do ills solummoda te utilem esse vis, optimtis et praeceptts et exemph= uformare. 

Quod ut facias, annis etatrs tue elapsis multos adjzctat Deus. atsque de- 
currentibus sanum te prastet atque incolumen. Hoc ex animo optat ac vovet. 


Tui observantissimus. 


FRANcIScUS ROFFENs1Ss. 

Pransurum te mecum post festa dizit mihi amicus ule noster qua tabi vicinus 

est. Cum statucris tecum quo dt adfuturus es,id tlle agnipcabts. Me corte, 
anni malisque debilstatum, quandocungye venerts, domt nventes. 


6° Kaz. Jan. 1731 * 


TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING LETTER. 


REvERERND AND MOST LeaRNED Six, 


Wuen I was informed by a friend who lives neat yon, that you were re« 
turned to Paris, I resolved to wait on you, as soon as the state of my health 
would permit. After having been prevented by the gout for some time, I 
was in fopes at length of paying my respects to you at your house, and went 
thither, but you were not at home. It is incumbent on me, therefore, to do 
that in writing, which I could not in person, and to return you my acknow- 
ledgments for all the favours you have been pleased to confer upon me, of 
oo I beg you will be assured, that I shall always retain the most grate- 
ful sense. 

And indeed I esteem the books you have lately published, as presents of 
exceeding value, and such as do you very great honour. or I have the 
highest regard, most excellent Sir, both for you, and for every thing that 
comes from so masterly a hand as yours, in the kind of learning you treat ; 
in which I must belkeve that you not only excel all other writers, but are at 
the same time the best master of speaking and thinking well; and I freely 
confess, that though I had apphed some time and pains in cultivating these 
studies, when I read your volumes over and over again, I was instructed in 
things by you, of which I was not only entirely ignorant, but 1n things which 
I had learned before. You have therefore too modest an opinion of your 
work, when you declare it composed solely for the instruction of youth. hat 
you write may undoubtedly be read with pleasure and improvement, by per- 
sons not unacquainted with learning of the same kind. For, whilst you call 
to mind ancient facts, and things sufficiently known, you do it in such a man-~ 
ner, that you illustrate, you embellish them ; still adding something new to 
the old, something entirely your own to the labours of others; by Bi jsooreena: 
good pictures in a good light, you make them fd aed with unusual elegance 
and more exalted beatities, even to those who have seen and studied them 
most. 

in your frequent correspondence with Xenophon, you have certainly ex- 
tracted from him, both what you relate in many places, and every where his 
very manner of relating : you seem not only to have imitated, but attained 
the shining elegance and beautiful simplicity of that author's style : so that, 
had Xenophon excelled in the French age, in my judgement, he would 
have no other words, nor writtenin any other method, upon the sub- 
ject Shope treat, than you have done. 

I do not say this out of flattery, which is far from being my vice, but from 
my real sentiments and opinion. As you have enriched me with your fine 
presents, which 1 know how incapable I am of repaying esther in the same, 
or in any other kind of learning, I was willing to testify my titude and 
affection for you, and at least to make you some small, though exceedingly 
unequal, return. 

Go on, most learned and venerable Sir, to deserve well of sound literature, 
which now lies universally neglected and despised. Go on in forming the 
youth of France, since you will have their utalty to be your sule view, upon 
the best precepts and examples. 

Which that you may effect, may it please God to add yea! years tv your 
life, and during the course of them to preserve you in health and safety. 
This is the earnest wish and prayer of 


Your most obedient servant, 
Faancis Rorren. 


P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me you intend to dine with me 
after the a en you have fixed upon the day, be pleased to let 
him know it. henever you come, you will certainly find one, so weak with 
age and ills as I am, at home. 


December 26, 1731. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


THE UTILITY OF PROFANE HISTORY, ESPECIALLY WITH REGARD To 


RELIGION. 
Tux study of profane history would be unworthy of a Pd pl arden ob: 
serious attention, and a considerable h of time, if sides the events and 


it were confined to the dry knowledge of ancient trans-_ chronology. 
actions, and an unpleasing inquiry into the eras when each of these happened. 
It little concerns us to know, that there were once such men as Alexander, 
Cesar, Aristides, or Cato, and that they lived in this or that period ; that 
the empire of the Assyrians made way for that of the Babylonians, and the lat~ 
ter for the empire of the Medes and Persians, who were themselves subject- 
ed by the Macedonians, as these were afterwards by the Romans. But it 
highly concerns us to know, by what methods those | he causes of 
empires were founded ; the steps by which they rose to the rise and fall of 
the exalted pitch of grandeur we so much admire ; what empires 

it was that constituted their true glory and felicity, and what were the 
causes of their declension and fall. 

It is of no less importance to study attentively the _? The gemus and 
manners of different nations ; their genius, laws, and fy eC'tr pe acaer. 
customs ; and especially to acquaint ourselves with the sons that governed 
character and disposition, the talents, virtues, and even them. 
vices, of those men by whom they were governed ; and whose good or bad 
ee contributed to the grandeur or decay of the states over which they 

Such are the great objects which ancient nistiry presents; exhibiting to 
our view all the kingdoms and empires of the world ; and at the same time, 
all the great men who are any ways conspicuous ; thereby instructing us by 
example rather than precept, in the arts of empire and war, the principles 
of government, the rules of policy, the maxims of civil society, and the con- 
duct of life that suits all ages and conditions. 

We acquire, at the eame time, another knowledge, 3, The ongin and 
which cannot but excite the attention of all persons who progress of arts and 
have a taste and inclination for polite learning ; I mean, “'*"°¢- 
the manner in which arts and sciences are invented, cultivated, and improved ; 
we there discover and trace, as it were with the eye, their origin and pro- 
gress ; and perceive with admiration, that the nearer we approach those coun- 
tries which were once inhabited by the sons of Noah, in the greater perfec- 
tion we find the arts ard sciences ; and that they seem to be either neglected 
or forgotten in proportion to the remoteness of natians from them ; so that, 
when men attempted to revive those arts and sciences, they were obliged to 
go back tothe source from whence they originally flowed. 

I give only a transient view of these objects, though so very important, in 
this because I have already treated them with come extent elsewhere (1) 

Bat another object, of infinitely greater importence, 4. The observing, 
claims our attend For although profane history cig rede the con- 
treats only of nations who had imbibed ali the chimeras Credand profane ln. 
of a superstitious worship, and abandoned themselves tory. 


( ? Mi aes and IV. of the Method of teaching and stadying the Belles Lettres, &c. 
O12, a 
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to all the irregularities of which human nature, after the fall of the firat man, 
became capable ; 1t nevertheless proclaims universally the greatness of the 
Almighty, his power, his justice, and, above all, the admirable wisdom with 
which his providence geverns the universe. : : 

If the (1) nherent conviction of this last truth raised, according to Cicero’s 
ebservation, the Romans above all other nations ; we may, in like manner, 
affirm, that nothing gives history a greater superiority to many other branches 
of lterature, than to eee in a manner im Pplmerpred thee Ag ls it, 
the precious footsteps and shining 2 of this great truth, vis. that God 
dasposes all events as supreme Lord and Sovereign ; that he alone determines 
the fate of kings, and the duration of empires ; and that he, for reasons in- 
scrutable to but himaelf, transfers the government of kingdoms from one 
nation te another. 

God presided at the We discover this important truth in ing back to 
dicpersion of mea af- the most remote antiquity, and the origin of ‘profane 
tes the food. history ; 1 mean to the dispersion of the Pe teas orbit of 
Noah into the several countries of the earth where they settl Liberty, 
chance, views of interest, a love for certain countries, and such like motives, 
were, in outward appearance, the only causes of the different choice which 
men made 1n these various migrations. But the ee inform us, that 
amidst the trouble and confusion that followed the sudden in the lan- 
guage of Noah’s descendants, God presided invisibly over all their councils 
and deliberations ; that nothing was transacted but by the Almighty’s appoint- 
ment ; and that he alone guided and settled (2) all mankind agreeably to the 
dictates of his mercy and justice. (3) The Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence «por the face of the earth. 

God only has fixed We must therefore consider as an indisputable prin- 
the fate of all em- ciple, and as a basis and fuundation to the study of pro- 
Led S Facial deal fane history, that the providence of the Almighty has, 
ve and the reigu of from all eternity, = taper the establishment, duration, 

is Sun and destruction of kingdoms and empires, as well in re- 

gard to the general plan of the whole universe, known only to God, who con- 
stitutes the order and wonderful harmony of its several parts, as particularly 
wath past grty to the people of Israel, and still more with regard to the Mes- 
siah, the establishment of the church, which is his great work, the end 
and design of all his other works, and ever present to his sight.—Known to 
the Lord are all his works from the beginning (4) 

God has vouchsafed to discover to us in holy scripture, a part of the rela- 
tion of the several nations of the earth to his own ple ; and the little so 
discovered, diffuses great light over the history of those nations, of whom we 
>hall have but a very imperfect idea, unless we have recourse to the inspired 
writers. They alone display, and bring tohght, the secret thoughts of princes, 
heir 1ncoherent projects, their foolish pride, their :mpious and cruel ambi- 
<on ; they reveal the true causes and hidden springs of victories and over- 
hrows; of the grandeur and declension of nations ; the rise and ruin of 
tates ; and teach us what judgment the Almighty forms both of princes 
ae empires, and consequently, what idea we ourselves ought to entertain 
fF them. 

Powerfal kings ap- Not to mention Egypt, that served at first as the cra- 
outed jo pumshbor die (if I may be allowed the expression) of the holy na- 
soheeE amen tion; and which afterwards was a severe prison, and a 
1ery furnace to (4) it; and, at last, the scene of the most astonishing mira~ 
les that God ever wrought in favour of Israel: not to mention, I say, pt, 


1) Pietate ac religione, atque bac una sapientia quod deorum immortalinm numine 
ae ren | cede nerane perspeximus, ombes gentes nationesque superavimus.—Orat. 
rus esp. n. 19. 
(2) ‘The ancients themselves, according to Pindar, (Olymp Od. wi.) have retained 
ome idea, that the dispersion of men was not the effect of chance, but that they had 
een settled in diflerent countnes by the appointment of Providence. 
(3) Gen. x1 8,9 (4) Acts,xv 18. 
(35) Iwill bring you ont from under the burdens of the Egyptians, and I will rid you 
ut at their boudage Laud wi 6. Out of the iron furnace, even out of Egypt. Deut, 
Vs es 
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the mighty empires of Nineveh and Babylon furnish a thousand proofs of the 
truth here advanced. 

Their most powerfal monarchs, Tiglath-Pilesar, Salmanazar, Sennache- 
rib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many more, were in God’s hand, as so many in- 
stryments, which he employed to punish the transgressions of his ite 
(\) He lifted up an ensign to the nations from far, and Atased unto them 
tae end of thé earth, to come and receive kis orders. He himself put the sword 
into their hands, and appointed their marches daily. He breathed courage 
and ardour into their soldiers ; made their armies indefatagable in Inbour, 
and invincible in battle ; and spread terror and consternation wherever they 
directed their ste 

The rapidit of their conquests ought to have enabled them to discern the 
invisible hand which conducted them. But, says one of these (2) kings in 
the name of the rest, (3) By the strength of my hand I have done itt, and 
my wi s for Iam pradent: And I have removed the bounds of the e 
and have robbed their treasures, and I have put down the enkabitants Itke a calsant 
man. And my hand hath found as ancst the riches of the le ; and as one 
gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the earth, there was none that 

the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. 

But this monarch, so august and wise in his own eye, how did he appear 
in that of the Almighty ? Only as asubaltern agent, a servant sent by his 
master: (4) The rod of his anger, and the staff in his hand. God's design was 
to chastise, not to extirpate his cmidren. But Sennacherb (5) had it in his 
heart to destroy and cutoff ail nations. What then will be theissue of this 
kind of contest between the designs of God, and those of this prince? (6) 
At the time that he fancied himself already possessed of Jerusalem, the Lord 
with a single blast, disperses all his proud hopes; destroys, in one night, a 
hundred fourscore and five thousand of his forces: and(7) putting a kook tn 
kes nose, and a bridle in his lips (as though he had been a wild beast), he leads 
him back to his own dominions, covered with infamy, through the midst of 
those nations, who, but a httle before, had beheld him in all his pride and 
naughtiness. ‘ 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears still more visibly governed by 
a Providence, to which he himself 1s an entire stranger, but which presides 
over all his deliberatiors, and determines all his actions. 

(8) Being come at the head of his army to two highways, the one of which 
led to Jerusalem, and the other to Rabbah, the chief city of the Ammonites, 
this king, not knowing which of them it would be best for him to strike into, 
debates for some time with himself and at last casts lots. God makes the lot 
fall on Jerusalem, to fulfil the menaces he had pronounced against that city ; 
viz to destroy 1t, to burn the temple, and lead its inhabitants into captivity. 

9) One would imagine, at first sight, that this king had been prompted 
to besiege Tyre, merely from a pohtical view, viz. that he might not leave 
behind him so powerful and well-fortified a aty ; nevertheless, a superior 
will had decreed the siege of Tyre. God designed, on one side, to humble 
the pride of Ithobal its king, who fancying himeelf wiser than Daniel, whose 
fame was spread over the whole East ; and ascribing entirely to his rare and 
uncommon prudence the extent of his dominions, and the greatness of his 
riches, persuaded himself that he was (10) a god, and sat in the seat of God. 

On the other side, he also designed to chastise the luxury, the voluptuous- 
ness, and the pride of those haughty merchants, who thought themselves 
kings of the sea, and aoe over crowned heads ; and especially that in- 
human joy of the Tyrians, who looked upon the fall of Jerusalem (the rival 
of Tyre) as their own aggrandisement. These were the motives which prompt- 
ed God himself to lead Nebuchadnezzar to Tyre ; and to make him execute, 


(1) Ion v 96.30 x 28, 34 xis 4,5. (2) Sennachenbv (3) Isa. x. 18, 14, 

(4) Ibid. x 5 (5) Ibid. vw 7. (6) Ibid. ver. 32. 

(7) Because thy rage against ae, and thy tumult nm come up inte mine ears, therefore 
Ewell pat my hovk into thy nose, and my bridle in thy hps, and I will turn thee back 
by the way by winch thou canest 2 Kengs, xix 28 

(8) Ezeh. xx. 19. 23. (9) Ebed xxve. xxv xxvin. C10) Ibid. xxvaas. 2. 
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to all the irregularities of which human nature, after the fall of the first man, 
became capable, 1t nevertheless proclaims universally the greatness of the 
Almighty, his power, his justice, and, above all, the admurable wisdom with 
which his providence governs the universe. 

If the (1) inherent conviction of this last truth raised, according to Cicero's 
observation, the Romans above all other nations ; we may, 1n hke manner, 
affirm, that nothing gives history a greater superiority to many other branches 
of hterature, than to zee in a manner imprinted in almost every page of it, 
the precious fuotsteps and shining proofs of this great truth, viz. that God 
disposes all events as supreme Lord and Sovereign ; that he alone determines 
the fate of kings, and the duration of empires ; and that he, for reasons in- 
scrutable to all but himself, transfers the government of kingdoms from one 
nation te another. 

God presided at the We discover this important truth in going back to 
di-persion ot men af- the most remote antiquity, and the origin of ‘profane 
tes the flood history ; 1 mean tothe dispersion of the h poreety of 
Noah into the several countries of the earth where they settl Liberty, 
chance, views of mterest, a love fer certain countries, and such like motives, 
were, in outward appearance, the only causes of the different choice which 
men made in these various migrations. But the scriptures inferm us, that 
ainidst the trouble and confusion that followed the sudden aN in the lan- 
guage of Noah’s descendants, God presided invisibly over all their councils 
and delhberations; that nothing was transacted but by the Almughty’s appoint- 
ment ; and that he alone guided and settled (2) all mankind agreeably to the 
dictates of his mercy and justice. (3) The Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of the earth. 

God only has fixed We must therefore consider as an indisputable prin- 
the fate of all em- ple, and as a basis and foundation to the study of pro- 
iba arated acti fane history, that the providence of the Almsghty has, 

le and the regu of from all eternity, aprons the establishment, duration, 
his Son and destruction of kingdoms and empires, as weil 1n re- 
gard to the general plan of the whole universe, known only to God, who con- 
stitutes the order and wonderful harmony of its several parts, as particularly 
with respect to the people of Israel, and still more with regard to the Mes- 
siah, and the establishment of the church, which is his great work, the end 
and design of all his other works, and ever present to his sight.—Known to 
the Lord are all hts works from the beginning.( 4) 

God has vouchsafed to discover to us in holy scripture, a part of the rela- 
tion of the several nations of the earth to his own ple ; and the httle so 
discovered, diffuses great light over the history of those nations, of whom we 
shall have but a very imperfect idea, unless we have recourse to the inspired 
writers. They alone display, and bring ee. ata the secret thoughts of princes, 
their incoherent projects, their foolish pride, their impious and cruel ambi- 

.on, they reveal the true causes and hidden springs of victories and over- 
throws; of the grandeur and declension of nations ; the rise and ruin of 
states, and teach us what judgment the Almighty forms both of princes 
cae and consequently, what idea we ourselves ought to entertain 
wf them. 

Powerful kings ap~- Not to mention Egypt, that served at first as the cra- 
posted rs punists or die Gf I may be allowed the expression) of the holy na- 
prcrect 7a0ee" tion; and which afterwards was a severe prison, and a 
fiery furnace to (5) it; and, at last, the scene of the most astonishing mura- 
cles that God ever wrought in favour of Israel: not to mention, I aay, Kava, 


1) Pretate ac religione, atque hac una sapientia quod deorum immortahum numine 
mie reg | puberoanaue perspeximus, Omnues gentes nationesque superavimus.—Orat, 
rus esp n 
(@) ‘The ancients themselves, according to Pindar, (Olymp Od. vii.) have retained 
some nien, that the dispersion of men was not the effect of chance, but that they bad 
been settied :n different countries by the appointment ot Providence 
(3) Gen. x: 8,9 (4) Acts, xv 18. 
(5) Iwill bong you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians, and I will rid you 
raged their bondage kaud vi 6 Out of the 110n furnace, even out of Egypt. Deut, 
¥. e 
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the mighty émpires of Nineveh and Babylon furnish a thousand proofs of the 
truth here advanced. 

Their most powerfal monarchs, Tiglath-Pilesar, Salmanazar, Sennache- 
rib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many more, were in God’s hand, as so many in- 
struments, which he employed to punish the transgressions of his people. 
(1) He isfted up an ensign to the nations from far, and hissed unto them m 
tke end of the earth, to come and recewe his orders. He himself put the sword 
into their hands, and appointed their marches daily. He breathed courage 
and ardour into their soldiers ; made their armies indefatigable in labour, 
and invincible in battle ; and spread terror and consternation wherever they 
directed their steps. 

The rapidit of their conquests ought to have enabled them to discern the 
invisible hand which conducted them But, says one of these (2) kings in 
the name of the rest, (3) By the strength of my hand I have doneit, and by 
my wisdom ; for Iam prudent. And I have removed the bounds of the people 
and have rotbed their treasures, and I have put down the inhabitants like a valsant 
man. And my hand hath found as anest the riches of yond priced s ard as one 
gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered ail the earth, there was none that 
moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or peeped. 

But this monarch, so august and wise in his own eye, how did he appear 
in that of the Almghty? Only as asubaltern agent, a servant sent by his 
master: (4) The rod of hts anger, and the staff nfius hand God's design was 
to chastise, not to extirpate his children. But Sennacherib (5) had st in his 
heart to destroy and cut off ail nations What then will be theissue of this 
kind of contest between the designs of God, and those of this prince ? (6) 
At the time that he fancied himself already possessed of Jerusalem, the Lord 
with a single blast, disperses all his proud hopes; destroys, 1n one night, a 
hundred fourscore and five thousand of his forces: and(7) putting a kook en 
his nose, anda bridle wm his ips (as though he had heen a wild beast), he leads 
him back to his own dominions, covered with infamy, through the midst of 
those nations, who, but a httle before, had beheld him in all his pride and 
nsaughtiness. ; 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears still more visibly governed by 
a Providence, to which he himself 1s an entire stranger, but which presides 
over all his deliberations, and determines all his actions. 

(8) Being come at the head of his army to two hnghways, the one of which 
led to Jerusalem, and the other to Rabbah, the chief city of the Ammonites, 
this king, not knowing which of them it would be best for him to strike into, 
debates for some time with himself and at last casts lots. God makes the lot 
fall on Jerusalem to fulfil the menaces he had pronounced against that city ; 
viz to destroy it, to burn the temple, and lead its inhabitants into captivity. 

(9) One would imagine, at first mght, that this king had been prompted 
to besiege Tyre, merely from a political view, viz. that he might not leave 
vehind him so powerful and well-fortified a city ; nevertheless, a superior 
will had decreed the siege of Tyre. God designed, on one side, to humble 
the pride of Ithubal its king, who fancying himself wiser than Daniel, whose 
fame was spread over the whole Eust ; and ascribing entirely to his rare and 
uncommon prudence the extent of his dominions, and the greatness of his 
riches, persuaded himself that he was (10) a god, and sat tn the seat of God. 

On the other side, he also demgned to chastise the luxury, the voluptuous- 
ness, and the pride of these haughty merchants, who thought themselves 
kings of the sea, and sovereigns over crowned heads ; and especially that in- 
human jey of the T'yrians, who looked upon the fall of Jerusalem (the rival 
of Tyre) as their own aggrandisement. These were the motives which prompt- 
ed God himself to lead Nebuchadnezzar to Tyre ; and to make him execute, 


(ly Isa v 26 30 x 28,34 xin 4,5. (2) Sennachenb (3) Isa x. 18, 14, 

(4) Tied x 5 (5) Ibid. v 7. (6) Ibid wer. 12. 

(7! Because thy rage against me, and thy tumult is come up inte mine ears, therefore 
Iwill put my book into thy nose, and my biidle in thy bps, and I wil turn thee back 
dy the way by which thuu camest 2 Kings, xix 28 

(8) Ezeh. xas. 19. 23. (9) Abad xxvi xxver Xx¥an C10) Tbid. xavan. 2. 
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though unknowingly, hiscommands. Ipcirco EcCE £GO appUCAM ad Tyrum 
Nabuchodonosor. ‘ 

(1) To recompense this monarch, whose army the Almighty had caused (2) 
fo serve a grees sce ee Tyre (these are God’s own ord 3 and to com-~ 
pensate the Babylonish troops, for the grievous toils they sustained du- 
ring a thirteen years’ siege : (3) I will give, saith the Lord God, the land of 
Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon : and he e her multitude, 
and take her spottl, and take her prey, and si shail be the wage’ for kis army. 

The same Nebuchadnezzar, eager to immortalze his name by the grandeur 
of his exploits, was determined to heighten the glory of his conquests by his 
splendour and magnificence, in embelhshing the capital of his emp:re with 
pompous edifices, and the most sumptuous ornaments. But whilst a set of 
adulating courtiers, on whom he lavished the highest honours and immense 
riches, make all places resound with his name, an august senate of watchful 
spirits is formed, who weigh, 1n the balance of truth, the actions of ange, 
and prenounce upon them a sentence from which there hes no appeal. The 
king of Babylon is cited before this tribunal, in which there presides the Su- 
preme Judge, who, to 2 Viguance whreh nothing can elude, adds a holiness 
that will not allow of the least irregularity. agtlet sanctus. In this tri- 
bunal all Nebuchadnezzar’s actions, which were the admiration and wonder 
of the public, are examined with mgour; and a search 1s made into the 1n- 
ward recesses of his heart, to discover his most hidden thoughts. How will 
this formidable enquiry end? At the instant that Nebuchadnezzar,walk- 
ing in his palace, and revolving, with a secret complacency, his exploits, 
his grandeur and magnificence, is saying to himself, (4) Is not thes great Bu- 
bylon that I buslt for the house of the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for 
the honour of my majesty ? in this very instant, when, by vainly flatterin 
himself that he held his power and kingdom from himself alone, he usurpe 
the seat of the Almighty : a vorce from heaven pronounces his sentence, and 
declares to him, that, (5) kis kingdom was departed from him, that he should 
be drsven from men, and his dwelling be wsth the beasts of the field, untsl he knew 
repent Most High ruled in the kingdoms of men, and gave them to whomsoever 

This tribunal, which is for ever assembled, though invisible to mortal eyes, 
pronounced the hke sentence on those famous conquerors, on those heroes 
of the pagan world, who, hke Nebuchadnezzar, considered themselves as the. 
sole authors of their exalted fortune ; as independent on authority of every 
kind, and as not holding of a superior power. 

As God appointed some princes to be the instruments of his vengeance, he 

made others the ian panei of his goodness. He ordained Cyrus to be the 
deliverer of his people ; and to enable him to support with dignity so glorious 
a function, he endued him with all the qualities which constitute the greatest 
captains and princes ; and caused that excellent education to be given him, 
which the heathens so much admired, though they neither knew the author 
nor the true cause of it. 
_ We see in profane history the extent and swiftness of his conquests, the 
intrepidity of his courage, the wisdom of his views and designs ; his greatness 
of soul, his noble generomty ; his truly paternal affection for his subjects ; 
and, in them, the grateful returns of love and tenderness, which made them 
eohsider him rather as eae Proce and father, than as their lord and so- 
vereign. We find, I say, all these particulars in profane history ; but we 
do not perceive the secret principle of so many exalted qualities, nor the hid- 
den spring which set them in motion. 

But Isaiah affords us this light, and delivers himself in words suitable to 
the greatness and majesty of the God who inspired him. He (6) represents 


(1) This mcident is related more at largein the history of the Egyptians, under the 
reigu of Amasis. (@) k. xxix 18, 20. (8) Dan iv. 1.—-34 

4) Ibid iv 30. (S) Ibid sw p 3}, 32. 

(6) Thus saith the Lord to ius anuinted, to Cvrus, whose night band 3 have holdea, 
to subdue nations before bim , and J will loose the loins of kings to oven befose bin 
She tuo leaved watts and the gates shall uot be shut. 
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this all-powerful God of armies as leading Cyrus by the hand, marching 
before him, conducting him from city to city, and from province to province , 
subduing nations before him, loosening thé loins of kings, breaking en pieces gates 
of brass, cutting tr sunder the bars of tron, throwing down the w and bul. 
warks of cities, and putting him in possession of the treasures of darkness, and 
the hedden reches of secret places. 

(1) The prophet also tells us the cause and motive of all these wonderful 
events. It was in order to punish Babylon, and to deliver Judah, that the 
Almighty conducts Cyrus, step by step, and gives success to all his enter 
prises (2) Ihave raised him up tn righteousness, and I wsil direct all his ways. 
—jfor Jaceb my servant's sake, and Israel mine elect. But this prince is so blin 
and ungrateful, that he does not know his Master, nor remember his bene- 
factor. (3) have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me :—I girded 
thee, though thou hast not known me. : 

Men seldom form to themselves a right judgment of A fine image of the 
true glory, and the duties essential to reel power. The esl office, 
scripture only gives usa full idea of them, and this it does in a wonderful 
manner, under the image of a very large and strong tree, whose top reaches 
to heaven, and whose branches extend to the extremities of the earth. As 
its’ fohage 1s very abundant, and 1t 1s bowed down with fruit, 1t constitutes 
the ornament and felicity of the plains around it. It supplies-a grateful 
shade, and a secure retreat to beasts of every kind ; animals, both wild and 
tame, are safely lodged under its hospitable branches ; the birds of heaven 
dwell in the boughs of 1t, and 1t supphes food to all yan creatures. 

Can there be a more just or more instructive idea of the kingly office, 
whose true grandeur and solid glory does not consist in that splendour, pomp, 
and magnificence which surround it, nor in that reverence and exterior 
homage which are paid to 1t by subjects ; but in the real services and solid 
advan it procures to nations, whose support, defence, security, and asy~ 
lum, it forms, (both from its nature and institution), at the same time that 
it 1s the fruitful source of terrestrial blessings of every kind ; especially with 
regard to the poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the shade and pro- 
tection of royalty, a sweet peace and tranquillity not to be interrup or 
disturbed ; whilst the monarch himself sacrifices his ease, and experiences 
alone those storms and tempests from which he shelters all others ? 

Methinks the reality of this noble image, and the execution of this great 
Ren (religion only excepted), appears in the government of Cyrus, of which 

enophon has given us a picture, 1n his beautiful preface to the history of 
that prince. He has there specified a great number of nations, which, though 
far distant one from another, and differing widely in their manners, customs, 
and language, were however all united: bY the same sentiments of esteem, 
reverence, and love for a prince, whose government they wished, if possible, 
to have continued tor ever, so much happiness and tranquillity did they enjoy 
under it. (5 

To this abla and salutary government, let us op- A just idea of the 
pose the idea which the sacred writings give us of those conquerors of anti- 
monarchs and conquerors, £0 much boasted by antiquity, 44*- 
who, instead of aakane the happiness of mastilin d the sole object of their care, 
were prompted by no other motives than those of interest and ambition. 
(6) The Holy Spirit represents them under the symbols of monsters generated. 
trom the agitation of the sea, from the tumult, confusion, and dashing of the 
Waves one against the other ; and under the umage of cruel wild beasts, which 
spread terror and desolation universally, and are for ever gorging themselves 
with blood and slaughter. How strong and expressive 1s this colouring ! 


** I will go before thee, and make the crooked places straight: I wil] breakin pieces 
the gates of brass, and cut :n sunder the bars of iron. 

** And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places 
that thou mayest know, that I the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am the God of 
Jerael.’’—Isa. xiv. 1. -3. 1) Isa, xiv. 3, 14. (2) Ibid xiv. 13, 4. 

(.3) Imd alv. 4, > 44) Dan. iv. Fe _ . 

(0) Lévendy ew:Pvuiary €uf@Aav tosavt my TH NapTas aveTwe xapileeGar, Gore aes 77 avtTs yrwpn 
olimy avpepracOue, do) Dan, vite 
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Nevertheless, it is often from such destructive models that the rules and 
maxims of the education generally bestowed on the children of the great are 
borrowed ; and 1t 1s these ravagers of nations, these scourgers of mankind, 
they are destined to resemble. By inspiring them with the sentiments of a 
boundless ambition, and the love of false glory, they become (te borrow an 
expression from scripture) (1) young lions ¢ learn to catch the » and 
devour men—to lay waste citses, to turn lands their fatness inta aosclation 
by the notse of their roareng. And when this young lion is grown up, Gud 
tells us that the noise of his exploits, and the renown of his victories, are 
moras but a frightful roaring, which fills all places with terror and deso- 
ation, 

The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which are extracted from 
the history of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians, prove 
sufficiently the supreme power exercised by God over all empires ; and the 
relation he thought fit to establish between the rest of the nations of the 
earth, and his own peculiar people. The same truth appears as conspicuously 
under the kings of Syria and Egypt, successors of Alexander the Great : 
between whose history, and that of the Jews under the Maccabees, every 
body knows the close connection. 

To these incidents, I cannot forbear adding another, which, though uhi- 
versally known, 1s not therefore the less remarkable ; I mean, the taking of 
Jerusalem by Titus. (2) When he had entered that city, and viewed all 
the fortifications of 1t, this prince, though a heathen, owned the all-powerful 
arm of the god of Israel, and, in a rapture of admiration, cried out, “ It 1s 
“‘ manifest that the Almighty has fought for us, and has driven the Jews 
** from those towers, since neither the utmost human force, nor that of all 
*“* the engines 1n the world, could have effected it.” 

Besides the visible and sensible connection of sacred God has always dis- 
and profane history, there 1s another more sacred and Bosee ats iy te ihe 
more distinct relation with respect to the Messiah, for reign of the Messiah. 
whose coming the Almighty, whose work was ever pre- 
sent to his sight, prepared mankind from far, even by the state of ignorance 
2nd dissoluteness in which he suffered them to be immersed during four thou- 
sand years. It was to shew the necessity there was of our having a Media- 
tor, that God permitted the nations to walk after their own hy ee ; and that 
neither the light of reason, nor the dictates of philosophy, could dispel their 
clouds of error, or reform their depraved inchnations. 

When we take a view of the grundeur of empues, the majesty of princes, 
the glorious actions of great men, the order of evil societies, and the har- 
mony of the different members of which they are composed, the wisdom of 
legislators, and the learning of philosophers, the earth seems to exhibit no- 
thing to the eye of man but what 1s great and resplendent nevertheless, 1n 
the eye of God, 1t was equally barren and uncultivated, as at the first instant 
of the creation by the Aim ty fiat. (3) The earth was wirHOUT FORM AND 
voip. This 1s saying but httle: 1t was wholly polluted and impure, (the rea- 
der will observe that 1 speak here of the heathens), and appeared to God 
only as the haunt and retreat of ungrateful and perfidious men, as it did at 
the ome of the flood. (4) The earth was corrupt before God, and was filled 
witn iniquity. 

Nevertheless, the sovereign arbiter of the universe, who, pursuant to the 
dictates of his wisdom, dispenses both light and darkness, and knows how to 
check the impetuous torrent of human ons, would not permit mankind, 
though abandoned to the utmost corruptions, to degenerate into absolute bar- 
barity, and brutalize themselves, in a manner, by the extinction of the first 
principles of the law of nature, as 16 seen in several savage nations. Such 
an obstacle would have retarded too much the rapid cuurse promised by him 
to the first preachers of the doctrine of his Son. 

He darted from far into the minds of men the rays of several great truths, 
to dispose them fur the reception of others of a more important nature. He 


i) Ezek. xix.38, 7 (2) Joseph. Line GB. (3) Gen. 1.2. (4) Ibid. va. 11. 
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prepared them for the instructions of the gospel, by those of philosophers ; 
and it was with this view that Ged permitted the heathen professors to ex- 
amine, in their schools, several questions, and establish several principles, 
which are nearly allied to religion ; and to engage the attention of m ind, 
by the spirit and beauty of their disputations. It 1s well known, that the 
philosophers inculcate, in every part of their writings, the existence of a God, 
the necessity of a Providence that presides in the government of the world, 
the immortality of the soul, the ultimate end of man, the reward of the g70d 
and punishment of the wicked, the nature of those duties which constitute 
the bond of society, the character of the virtues that are the basis of mo- 
rality, as prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, and such like truths, which, 
though incapable of guiding men to righteousness, yet were of use to scatter 
certain clouds, and to dispel certain obscurities. : 

It is by an effect of the same providence, which prepared from far the ways 
of the gospel, that, when the Messiah revealed himeelf in the flesh, God had 
united together a great number of nations, by the Greek and Latin tongues ; 
and had subjected to one monarch, from the ocean to the Euphrates, the 
people not united by language, in order to give a more free course to the 
preaching of the apostles. hen ee history is studied with judgment 
and maturity, it must lead us to these reflections, and point out to us the 
manner in which the Almighty makes the empires of the earth subservient 
to the reign of his son. 

Exterior talents in- It ought likewise to teach us the value of all that glit- 
dulged to the hea~ ters most in the eye of the world, and 1s most capable 
thens. of dazzhng it. Valour, fortitude, skill im government, 

rofound policy, merit in magistracy, capacity for the most abstruse sciences, 
foauty of genius, universal taste, and perfection in all arts: these are the 
objects which profane history exhibits to us, which excite our admuration and 
often our envy. But at the same time this very history ought to remind us, 
that the Almighty, ever since the creation, has indulged to his enemies all 
those shining qualities which the world esteems, and on which 1t frequently 
bestows the highest eulogiums ; and on the contrary, that he often refuses 
them to his most faithful 1 servants, whom he endues with talents of an in- 
fimtely superior nature, though men neither know their value, nor are de- 
sirous of them. (1) Happy 1s the people that +s wn sucha case; yea, happy + 
that people whose God ts the Lord. 

We must not be I shall conclude this first part of my preface with a 
too profuse in our reflection which results naturally from what has been 
applauses of them... said. Since it 1s certain, that alf these great meh, who 
were so much boasted of in profane history, were so unhappy as not to know 
the true God, and to displease him ; we should therefore be particularly care- 
ful not to extol them too much. (2)St. Austin, in his Retractions, repents 
his having lavished so many encomiums on Plato, and the followers of his 
philosophy ; because these, says he, were imptous men, whose doctrine, in 
many pots, was contrary to that of Jesus Christ. 

However, we are not to mmagine, that St. Austin supposes it to be unlaw- 
ful for us to admire and peruse whatever 1s either beautiful in the actions, 
or true in the maxims of the heathens. He(3) only advises us to correct 
all such things as are faulty, and to approve whatever 1s conformable to the 
right and the just in them. He applauds the Rumans on many occasions, 
and particularly in his books (4) De Crvstate Det, which 1s one of the last and 
finest of his works. He there shews, that the Almighty raised them to be 
victorious over nations, and sovereigns of a great part ot the earth, because 
of the gentleness and equity of their government (alluding to the happy ages 
of the commonwealth): thus bestowing on virtues, that were merely human, 
rewards of the same kind with which that people, though very judicious in 

Ci) Psal cxhv. 15 ° 

(2) Laus ipsa, qua Platonem vel Platonices seu academYtos philosopbos tantum extuls 
quantum impos homines non oportuit, non immerito mihi disphcurt , presertim quo- 
tun contra errores magnos defendenda est Christiana doctrina Ketract |i ic b. 


(3) ld in quoque corrigendum, quod pravum est, quod autem rectum est, approbane- 
duci ~—De Bapt eon Donat | vir. c. 16 @) Lib v cap 19, 21, &e 
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ether respects, were so unhappy as to content themselves. St. Austin there- 
fore does not condemn the encomiums which are bestowed on the heathens, 
but only the excess of them. ; 

Students ought to take care, and especially we, who by the duties of our 
profession are obliged to be perpetually conversant with heathen authors, 
net to enter too far into the spirit of them ; not to imbibe unperceived their 
sentiments, by lavishing too much applause on their heroes ; nor to give into 
excesses, which the heathens indeed did not consider as such, because they 
were not acquainted with virtues of a purer kind. Some ns, whose 
friendship I esteem as I ought, and for whose learning and judgment I have 
the highest regard, have found this defect in some parts of my work, on the 
method of teaching and studying the Belles Lettres, &c. and are of opinion that 
I have gone too great lengths in the encomiums I bestow on the illustrious 
men of antiquity. I indeed own, that the expressions on those occasions are 
sometimes too strong and too sa fopeghxare however, I imagined that I had 
supplied a proper corrective to this, by the hints with which I have inter- 
spersed those four volumes, and therefore, that it would be only losing time 
to repeat them ; not to mehtion my having laid down, in different places, the 
principles which the fathers of the church establish on this head, in declanng 
with St. Austin, that without true piety, that is, without a sincere worship 
of God, there can be no virtue ; and that no virtue can be such, whose object 
is worldly glory ; a truth, says this father, acknowledged universally by thuse 
who are inspired with real and solid piety. (1) Jllud constat, enter omnes 
veracster ptos, neminem sine vera pretate, rd est Det vero cuitu, veram posse ha- 
bere virtutem ; nec eam veram esse, quando glorie servet humane. 

(2) When I observe that Perseus had not resolution enough to kill him<« 
self, 1 did not thereby pretend to justify the practice of the heathens, who 
looked upon suicide as lawful ; but simply to relate an accident, and the judg- 
ment which Paulus 4imilius passed on it. Had I barely hinted a word or 
two against that custom, it would have obviated all mistake, and left no room 
for censure. 

The ostracism, employed at Athens againat persons of the greatest merit ; 
theft connived.at, as one would imagine, by Lycurgus in Sparta ; an equality 
with regard to possessions established in the same city, by the authority of the 
state, and things of a hke nature, may admit of some difficulty. However, I 
shall have a more immediate attention to these (3) particulars, when the 
course of the history brings me to them ; and shall be proud of receiving such 
hghts as the learned and unprejudiced may please to communicate. 

in » work hke that I now offer to the public, intended more immediately 
for the instruction of youth, it were heartily to be wished, there might not 
be a single thought or sd gti that could contribute to inculcate false or 
dangerous principles. hen I] first set about writing the present history, 
I proposed this for my maxim, the importance of which I perfectly conceive, 
but am far from rmagining that I have always observed it, though it was m 
intention to do so ; and therefore on this, as on many other occasions, I shall 
stand in need of the reader’s indulgence. 

As I write olgiage se for the instruction of youth, and for persons who 
do not intend to make very deep researches into Ancient History, I shall not 
crowd this work with a sort of erudition, that otherwise might have been 1n 
troduced naturally into it, but does not suit my purpose. My design 1s, in 
giving a continued series of Ancient History, to extract from the Greek and 

atin authors all that I shall judge most useful and entertaining with re- 
spect to the transactions, and most instructive with r. d to the reflections. 

I wish it were possible for me to avoid the dry sterility of epitomes, which 
convey no distinct idea to the mind ; and at the same time the tedious ac- 
curacy of long histories, which tare the reader's patience. Iam sensible that 
it 1s difficult to steer exactly between the two extremes ; and although, in 
the two parts of history of which this first volume consists, I have retrenched 


(1) De Civitate Der, hh.v c 49. ‘g) Vol ITl 344, 
(3) This Mr Rollin has done admirably in bis Ancient Elistory 
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a great part of what we meet with 1n ancient authors, they may still be thought 
too long ; but ] was afraid of spoiling the incidents, by being too studious 
of brevity. However, the taste of the public shall be my guide, to which 1 
shall endeavour to conform hereafter. 

I was so happy as not to displease the public in my first (1) attempt. I 
wish the present work may be equally successful, but dare not raise my hopes 
so high. The subjects I there treated, viz polite lterature, poetry, elo- 
quence, and curious pieces of history, gave me an opportunity of introducing 
into it, from ancient and modern authors, whatever is most beautiful, affec- 
ting, delicate, and just, with regard both to thought and expression. The 
beauty and justness of the things themselves which I offered the reader, made 
him more indulgent to the manner in which they were presented to him ; 
and besides, the variety of the subjects eoppnee the want of those graces 
which might be expected from the »tyle and composition. 

But I have not the same advantage in the present work, the choice of the 
subjects not being entirely at my discretion. In a series of history, an au-~ 
thor is often obliged to introduce a great many things that are not always 
very affecting and agrgeable, especially with regard to the origin and rise of 
empires ; which parts are generally over-run with thorns, and offer very few 
flowers. However, the sequel furnishes matter of a more pleasing nature, 
and events that engage more strongly the reader’s attention : and I shall take 
care to make use of whatever is most valuable in the best authors. In the 
mean time, I must intreat the reader to remember, that in a widely extended 
and beautiful region, the eye does not every where meet with golden harveste, 
smiling meads, and fruitful orchards ; but sees, at different intervals, wild 
and less cultivated tracts of Jand. And to use another comparison after 
Pliny, (2) some trees in the spring emulously shoot forth a numberless mul- 
titude of blossoms, which, by this rich dress, (the splendour and vivacity of 
whose colours charm the eye), proclaim a happy abundance in a more ad- 
vanced season; whilst other trees (3) of a less gay and fiorid kind, though 
they bear good fruits, have not, hawever, the fragrance and beauty of blos- 
s0ms, nor seem to share 1n the joy of reviving nature. The reader will easily 
upply this image to the composition of history. 

Fo adorn and enrich my own, J will be so ingenuous as to confess, that I 
do not scruple, nor am amed, to mfle wherever I come ; and that I often 
do not cite the authors from whom I transcribe, because of the hberty I take 
to make some slight alterations. I have made the best use in my power of 
the solid reflections that occur in the second and third parts of the Bishop 
of Meaux’ (4) Universal History, which is one of the most beautiful and most 
useful books 1n our age. I have also received great assistance from the 
learned Dean Prideaux’ Connection of the Old and New Testament, in which 
he has traced and cleared up, in an admirable manner, the particulars rela- 
ting to Ancient History. I shall take the same liberty with whatever comes 
in my way that may suit my design, and contribute to its perfection. 

I am very sensible, that itis not so much for a person’s reputation to make 
use of other men’s labours, and that it is in a manner renouncing the name 
and quality of author. But I] am not over-fond of that title, and shall be 
extremely well pleased, and think myself very happy, if I can deserve but 
the name of a good compiler, and supply my readers with a tolerable history, 
who will not be over-solicitous to inquire what hand it comes from, provided 
they are pleased with it. 

Students, with a very moderate application, may easily go through this 
course of history in a year, without interrupting their other studies. Ac- 


Ci) The method of teaching and studying the Belles Lettres, & The English trans- 
Hen Ga four volumes) of this excellent piece of criticism, has gone through several 

tions, 

(2) Arborum fins, est plen: veris indic:um, et ann: renascentis flos gaudium arborum. 
Tunc se novas, aliasque quan sunt, ostendunt, tunc varius colorum picturis in certa- 
men uague luxunmant Sed hoc negatum plerisque Non enim omnes florent, et sunt 
tristes quaeque non sentiant gaudia annornm ; nec ullo flore exhilarantur, natalesve po- 
morum recursus annugds versiculor nugco pronmittunt —Phn Nat Hist | avi. c. 26, 

oe As ie hg-trees » Mons Bos»uet 
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cording te my plan, my works should be given to the highest form but one 
Youths in this class are capable of pleasure and improvement from this his- 
tory ; and I would not have them go upon that of the Romans, till they study 
rhetoric 

It would have been useful, and even necessary, to have given some idea 
of the ancient authors from whom I] have extracted the following matenials. 
But the course itself of the history will shew this, and naturally give me an 


opportunity of producing them. 
n the mean time, 1t may not be improper to take no- The judgment we 


tice of the superstitious credulity objected to most of Qusht te gain Paks 
these authors, with zenery to auguries, auspices, prodi- and oracles of the 
gies, dreams, and oracles ; and, indeed, we are shocked ancients. 

to see writers, so judicious in all other respects, lay 1t down as a kind of 
law, to relate these particulars with ascrupulous accuracy, and to dwell 
gravely on a tedious detail of low, ridiculous ceremonies, such asthe flight 
of birds to the mght or left hand, signs discovered in the smoking entrails of 
beasts, the greater or lesser greediness of chickens in pecking corn, and a 
thousand such absurdities. = 

It must be confessed, that a reader of judgment cannot, without astonish- 
ment, see the most illustrious persons among the ancients, for wisdom and 
knowledge ; generals who were the least liable to be influenced by popular 
opinions, and most sensible how necessary it 1s to take advantage of auspi- 
clous moments ; the wisest councils of princes perfectly well skilled 1n the 
arts of government ; the most august assemblies of grave senators ; 1n a word, 
the most powerful and most learned nations in ages ; to see, I say, all 
these so unaccountably weak as to make the decision of the greatest affairs, 
such as the declaring war, the giving battle, or pursuing a victory, depend 
on the trifling practices and customs ahove mentioned ; deliberations that 
were of the utmost 1mportance, and on whieh the fate and welfare of king- 
doms frequently depended. 

But, at the same time, we must be so just as to own, that their manners, 
customs, and laws, would not permit men 1n these ages to dispense with the 
observation of these practices ; that education, hereditary tradition trans- 
mitted from time immemorial, the universal belief and consent of different 
nations, the precepts and even examples of philosophers ; that all these, | 
say, made the practices in question appear venerable in their eyes ; and that 
these ceremonies, how absurd soever they may appear to us, and are really 
so in themselves, constituted part of the religion and public worship uf the 
ancients 

Their’s was a false religion, and a mistaken worship; and yet the princi- 
eee of 1t was laudable, and founded in nature ; the stream was corrupted, 

ut the fountain was pure. Man, when abandoned tv his ovn ideas, sees 
nothing beyond the present moment. luturity 1s to him an abyss invisible 
te the most eagle-eyed, the most piercing sagacity, and exhibits nothing on 
which he may fix his views, or form any resolution with certainty Hei aw 
equally feeble and impotent with regard to the execution of hisdesgns le 
is sensible that he is dependent entirely on a Supreme Power, that disposes 
ail events wath absolute authority, and which, 1n smte of his utmost efforts, 
and of the wisdom of the best-concerted schemes, only by raising the smallest 
obstacles and slightest modifications, renders 1t impossible for him to execute 
his measures. 

This obscurity and weakness oblige him to have recourse to a superior 
knawledge and power: he.1s forced, both by his rmmediate wants, and the 
strong desire he has to succeed 1n all his undertakings, to address that Being, 
who he 1s sensible has reserved to himselt alone the knowledge of futurity, 
and the power of disposing it as he sees fitting. He accordingly directs 

rayers, makes vows, and offers sacrifices, to prevail, 1f possible, with the 

eity to reveal himself, either in dreams, in oracles, or other signs which 
may manifest his will; fully convinced thut nothing can happen but by the 
divine appointment, and that 1t 18 a man’s greatest interest to hnew thir su- 
preme wall, on order tu contorm his actions to at. 
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This religious principle of dependence on, and veneration of, the Supreme 
Being, 1s eee to man: it is for ever imprinted deep in his heart ; he1a 
reminded of it, by the inward sense of his extreme indigence, and by all the 
objects which surround him; and it may be affirmed, that this perpetual 
recourse to the Deity is one of the principal foundations of religion, and the 
strongest band by which man is united to his Creator. 

Those who were so happy as to know the true God, and were chosen to be 
his peculiar people, never failed to address him 1n all their wants and doubts, 
in order to obtain his succour, and the manifestation of his will. He accor- 
dingly was so gracious as to reveal himself to them ; to conduct them by ap- 
paritions, dreams, oracles, and prophecies ; and to protect them by miracles 
of the most astonishing kind. 

But those who were so blind as to substitute falsehood in the place of truth, 
directed themselves, for the lke aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, who 
were not able to answer their expectations, nor recompense the homage that 
mortals paid them, any otherwise than by error and ulusion, and a fraudu- 
lent imitation of the conduct of the true God. 

Hence arose the vain observation of dreams, which, from a superstitious 
credulity, they mistook for salutary warnings from heaven ; those obscure 
and equivocal answers of oracles, beneath whose veil the spimts of darkness 
concealed their ignorance ; and, by a studied ambiguity reserved to them- 
selves an evasion or subterfuge, whatever might be the issue of the event. 
To this are owing the prognostics, with regard to futurity, which men fan- 
cied they should find in the entrails of beasts, in the flight and singing of 
birds, in the aspect of the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the caprice 
of chance; those dreadful prodigies that filled a whole nation with terror, 
and which, as was believed, nothing could expiate but mournful ceremonies, 
and even sometimes.the effusion of human blood , in fine, these black inven- 
tions of magic, those delusions, enc hantments, sorceries, invocations of ghosts, 
and many other kinds of divination 

All I have here related was a received usage, observed by the heathen na~ 
tions in general; and this usage was founded on the principles of :that rela- 
gion of what I have given a short account. We have a signal proof of thia 
an the (1) Cyropzedia, where Cambyses, the father of Cyrus, gives that young 
prince such noble igstructions, instructions admirably well adapted to form 
the great captain, and great prince. He exhorts him above all things, to pay 
the highest reverence to the gods; and not to undertake any enterprise, 
whether important or inconsiderable, without first calling upon and consult- 
ing them ; he enjvuins him to honour priests and augurs, as being their minis~ 
ters, and the interpreters of their will » but yet not to trust or abandon him- 
self implicitly and blindly to them, till he had first learnt every thing re- 
lating to the science of divination, of auguries and auspices. The reason he 
gives for the subordination and dependence 1m which a ought to live with 
regard to the gods, and the necessity they are under of consulting them in 
all things, 1s this . how clear sighted soever mankind may be in the ordinary 
course of affairs, their views are always very narrow and bounded with re- 
gard to futurity ; whereas the Deity, at a single glance, takes im all ages and 
events. “* As the gods,” says Cambyses to his son, “ are eternal, they know 
. nds Napa al} things, past, present, and to come.” ‘‘Wi:th regard to the mor- 
‘* tals who address them, they give salutary counsels to those whom they are 
‘ pleased to favour, that they may not be ignorant of what things they 
‘ ought or ought not, to undertake. If 1t1s observed, that the deities do 
‘not give the like counsels to all men, we are not to wonder at it, since no 
necessity obliges them to attend to the welfare of those persons on whom 
‘‘ they do not vouchsafe to confer their favour.” 

Such was the doctrine of the most learned and most enhghtened nations, 
with respect to the different kinds of divination ; and it 1s no wonder that 
the authors who wrote the history of these nations, thought 1t incumbent on 
them to give an exact detail of such particulars as constituted part of their 
religion and worship, and was frequently m a manner the soul of their dehl- 
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beration, and the standard of their conduct. 1 therefore was of opinion, for 
the same reason, that 1t would not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the 
ensuing history, what relates to this subject, though I have, however, re- 
trenched a great part of it. 

Archbishop Usher is my usual guide in chronology. In the history of the 
Carthaginians, I commonly set down four eras: the year from the creation 
of the world, which, for brevity sake, I mark thus, A M.; those of the foun- 
dation of Carthage and Rome; and lastly, the year that precedes the birth 
ef our Saviour, which I suppose to be the 4004th of the world; wherein I 
follow Usher and others, though they suppose it to be four years earlier. 

To know in what manner the states and kingdoms were founded, that have 
aivided the universe ; the steps whereby they arose to that pitch of grandeur 
related in history ; by what ties families and cities were united, in order to 
constitute one body or society, and to live together under the same laws and 
a common authority ; 1t will be necessary to trace things back, in a manner, 
to the infancy of the world, and to those regions, in which mankind, being dis- 
persed into different ages, (after the confusion of tongues), began to people 
the earth. 

In these early ages, every father was the supreme head of his family ; the 
arbiter and judge of whatever contests and divisions might arise within it ; 
the natural legislator over his lttle society ; the defender and protector of 
those who, by their birth, education, and weakness were under his protection 
and safeguard. 

But although these masters enjoyed an independent authority, they had 
made a mild and paternal use of 1t. So far from being jealous of their power, 
they neither governed with haughtiness, nor decided with tyranny Asthey 
were obliged by necessity to associate their family in their domestic labours, 
they also summoned them tvugether, and asked their opinion in matters of 
importance. In this manner all affairs were transacted in concert, and for 
the common good. 

The laws which the paternal vigilance established in this httle domestic 
senate, being dictated by no other view but to promote the general welfare, 
euncerted with*such children as were come to years of maturity, and accept- 
ed by the inferiors with a full and free consent, were religiously kept and 
preserved in families, as an hereditary polity, to which they owed their peace 
and security. 

But different motives gave rise to different laws. One man, overjoyed at 
the birth of a first-born son, resolved to distinguish him from his future 
children, by bestowing on him a more conaderable share of his possessions, 
and giving him a greater authority in his family. Another, more attentive 
to the interest of a beloved wife, or darling daughter, whom he wanted to 
settle in the world, thought 1t incumbent on him to secure their rights and 
increase their advantages. The solitary and cheerless state to which a wife 
would be reduced, in case she should become a widow, affected more intimate- 
ly another man, and made him provide beforehand for the subsistance and 
comfort of a woman who formed his felicity. 

in proportion as every family increased, by the birth of children, and their 
marrying into other familes,they extended their httle domain, and formed, by 
insensible degrees, towns and cities. From these different views, and others 
of the like nature, arose the different customs of nations, as well as their 
mghts, which are various. 

These societies growing in process of time very numerous, and the fami- 
lies being divided into various branches, each of which had its head, whose 
different interests and characters might interrupt the general tranquillity ; 
it was necessary to intrust one persen with the government of the whole, in 
order to unite all these chiefs or heads under a mngle authority, and to main- 
tain the public peace by an uniform administration. The idea which men 
still retained of the paternal government, and the happy effects they had ex- 
perienced from it, prompted them to choose from among their wisest and 
most virtuous men, him in whom they had observed the tenderest and most 
fatherly disposition. Neither ambition nor cabal had the least share in this 
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choice ; probity alone, and the reputation of virtue and equity, decided on 
these occasions, and gave the preference to the most worthy. (1) 

To heighten the lustre of their newly-acquired dignity, and enable them 
the better to put the laws into execution, as well as to devote themselves en- 
tirely to the public good ; to defend the state against the invasions of their 
neighbours, and the factions of discontented citizens ; the title of King was 
bestowed upon them, a throne was erected, and a sceptre put into their hands ; 
homage was A reg them, officers were assigned, and guards appointed for the 
security of their persons ; tributes were granted ; they were invested with 
full powers to inister justice, and for this purpose were armed with a 
sword, in order to restrain injustice, and punish crimes. 

(2) At first, every city had 1te particular king, who, being more solicitous 
of preserving his dominion than of enlarging it, confined his ambition with- 
in the lhmits of his native country. But the almost unavoidable feuds which 
break out between neighbours ; the jealousy against a more powerful king ; 
the turbulent and restless t ethe of a prince , his martial disposition, or thirst 
of aggrandizing himself, and displaying his abilities ; gave rise to wars, which 
frequently ended in the entire subjection of the vanquished, whose cities 
were by that means possessed by the victor, and increased insensibly his do- 
minions: (3) Thus, a first victory paving the way to a second, and making 
a prince more powerful and enterprising, several cities and provinces were 
united under one monarch, and formed kingdoms of a greater or less extent, 
according to the degree of ardour with which the victor had pushed his con- 
quests. 

The ambition of some of these princes being too vast to confine itself with- 
in a single kingdom, 1t broke over all bounds, and spread universally like a 
torrent, or the ocean ; swallowed up kingdoms and nations; and gloried in 
depriving princes of their dominions, who had not done the least injury ; in 
art baw 3 fire and sword into the most remote countries, and in leaving, every 
where, bloody traces of their progress! Such was the origin of those fa- 
mous empires which included a great part of the world. 

Princes made a various use of victory, according to the diversity of their 
dispositions or interests. Some, considering themselves as absolute masters 
of the conquered, and imagining they were sufficiently indulgent in sparing 
their lives, bereaved them, as well as their children, of their possessions, 
their country, and their hberty ; subjected them to a most severe captivity ; 
employed them in those arts which are necessary for the cil) of hfe, ian 
the lowest and most servile offices of the house, in the paiuful toils of the 
field ; and frequently forced them, by the most inhuman treatment, to dig 
in mines, and ransack the bowels of the earth, merely to satiate their ava- 
rice , and hence mankind were divided into freemen and slaves, masters and 
bondmen. 

Others introduced the custom of transporting whole nations into new 
countries, where they settled them, and gave them lands to cultivate. 

Other princes, again, of more gentle dispositions, contented themselves 
with only obliging the vanquished nations to purchase their hberties, and the 
enjoyment ot their laws and privileges, by annual tributes laid on them for 
that purpose ; and sometimes they would suffer kings to sit peaceably on 
their thrones, upon cand:tion of their paying them some kind of homage. 

But such of these monarchs as were the wisest and ablest politicians, thought 
at glorious to establish a kind of equahty betwixt the nations newly conquer- 
ed and their other subjects, granting the former almost all the mghts and 
privileges which the others enjoyed. And by this means a great number of 
nations, that were spread over different and far distant countries, constituted, 
in some measure, but one city, at least but one people. ; 

‘Thus I have given a general and concise idea of mankind, from the earliest 


(1) Quos ad fastigium hujus majestatis non ambitio popularis, sed spectata rnter bonos 
moderatio provehebat.—Justin 1.1.0.1 

(2) Fines :mperi: tuer: magis quam proferre mos erat. Intra suam cuique patriam 
yegna fimebantur —Justin J.1 ce } 

(3) Domnitis proxim:s, cum accessione virium fortior ad alios transiret, ct proxzima qute- 
gue victoria matrumentuim seque otis esset, totaus oricntis populos subegit.—Justin Fboid. 
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monuments which history has preserved on this subject, the particulars where« 
of I shall endeavour to relate, in treating of each empire and nation. I shall 
not touch upon the history of the Jews, nor that of the Romans. 1 begin 
with the Egyptians and Cart zans, because the former are of very great 
antiquity, and as the history of both is less blended with that of other na-~ 
tions ; whereas those of other states are more interweven, and sometimes suc- 
ceed one another. 


st 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF GOVERNMENTS. 


Tux multiplicity of governments established among the different nations 
of whom I am to treat, exhibits, at first view, to the eye and to the under- 
standing, a 3 iphones highly worthy our attention, and shews the astonishing 
variety which the sovereign of the world has constituted in the empires that 
divide it, by the diversity of inclinations and manners observable in each of 

nations. We herein perceive the characteristic of the Deity, who, ever 
resembling himself in all the works of his creation, takes a pleasure to paint 
and display therein, under a thousand shapes, and infinite wisdom, by a won- 
derful fertility, and an admirable simplicity : a wisdom that can form a s1n- 
gle work, and compose a whole, perfectly regular, from all the different parts 
of the universe, and all the productions of nature, notwithstanding the 1n- 
finite manner 1n which they are multiplied and diversified. 

In the East, the form of government that prevails is the monarchical, which 
being attended with a majestic pomp, and a haughtiness almost inseparable 
from supreme authority, naturally tends to exact a more distinguished re- 
spect, and a more entire submission, from those in subjection to the monarch. 

hen we consider Greece, one would be apt to conclude, that hberty and a 
republican spirit had breathed themselves into every part of that country, 
and had inspired almost all the different people who inhabited it with a viv- 
lent desire of independence; diversified, however, under various kinds of yo- 
vernment, but all equally abhorrent of subjection and slavery. In one part 
of Greece the supreme power 1s lodged in the people, and 1s what we call 
a democracy , in another, it 1s vested 1n the assembly of wise men, and those 
advanced in years, to which the name of artstocracy 1s given ; 1n a third repub- 
lic, the government 1s lodged in a small number of select and powerful per- 
sons, and 1s called olzgarchy ; m others, again, it 1s a mixture of all these 
parts, or of several of them, and sometimes even of regal A ide 

It 1s manifest, that this variety of governments, which tend to the same 
point, though by different ways, contributes very much to the beauty of the 
universe ; and that it can proceed from no other Being than him who go- 
verns it with infintte wisdom, and who diffusesuniversally an order and sym-~ 
metry, of which the effect 1s to unite the several parts together, and by that 
means to form one work of the whole. For although in this diversity of 
governments, some are better than others, we nevertheless may very justly 
affirm, that there is no power but of God; and that the powers that be are or- 
dawned of God{i1) But neither every use that is made of this power, nor 
every means for the attainment of it, are from God, though every power be 
of him : and when we see these governments degenerating sometimes to vio- 
lence, factions, despotic sway, and tyranny, it 1s wholly to the passions of 
mankind that we must ascnbe those irregularities, which are directly oppo- 
site te the primitive institution of states, and which a superior wisdom r= 
wards reduces to order, sai fe making them contribute to the execution of 
his demgns, full of equity and justice. 

This scene er spectacle, as 1 before observed, highly deserves our attention 
and admiration, and wall display itself gradually, in proportion as 1 advance 
in relating the ancient history, of which 1t seems to me to form an essential 

art. It 1s with the view of making the reader attentive to this object, that 
think it incumbent on me to add to the account of facts and events, what 
regards the manners and customs of nations ; becansc there shew their geo 
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nias and character, which we may call, in some measure, the soul of history. 
For to take notice ny of eras and events, and confine our curiosity and re- 
searches to them, would be imitating the imprudence of a traveller, who, in 
visiting many countries, should content himself with knowing their exact 
distance from each other, and consider only the situation of the several places, 
the manner of building, and the dresses of the people, without giving him- 
self the least trouble to converse with the inhabitants, in order to inform 
himeelf of their genius, manners, dispositions, Jaws, and governments. Ho- 
mer, whose design was to give, in the person of Ulysses, a model of a wise 
and intelligent traveller, tells us, at the very opening of his Odyssey, that 
his hero informed himself very exactly in the manners and customs of the 
several people whose cities he visited ; 1n which he ought to be imitated by 
every person who applies himself to the study of history. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF ASIA. 


As Asia will hereafter be the principal scene of the history we are now 
entering upon, it may not be improper, to give the reader such a general idea 
of 1t, as may communicate some knowledge of 1ts most considerable provin- 
ces and cities. 

The northen and eastern parts of Asia are less known in Ancient History. 

To the north are Asiatic Sarmatiaand Asiatic ScytTH1a, which answer 
to Tartary. 

Sarmatia 1s situated between the river Tanazs, which divides Europe and 
Asia, and the river Reka or Volgal. Scythta 1s divided into two parts ; the 
one on this, the other on the other side of mount Imaus The nations of 
Scythia best known to us are the Sace and the Massagete. 

he most eastern parts are, Serica, Cathay ; Stnarum Reero, China ; 

and Inpra. This last country was better known anciently than the two 

former. It was divided into two parts ; the one on this side the mver Gan- 

ges, included between that river and the Indus, which now composes the do- 

oe of the Great Mogul ; the other part was that on the other side of the 
es. 

The remaining part of Asia, of which much greater mention is made in 
history, may be divided into five or six parts, taking 1t from east to west. 


I. The Greater Asta, which begins at the river Inpus. Thechief pre- 
vinces are, Geprosia, CarMania, Aranosia, DranciaNna, BactTrRiIana, 
the capital of which was Bacirea ; Socprana, Marerana, Hyrecanra, near 
the Caspian sea ; Partura, Mepia, the city of Ecbhatana : Persia, the cities 
of Persepoiss and Hiymais ; Sustana, the city of Susa ; Assynia, the city of 
Nineveh, situated on the river Tigris; Mesororamta, between the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris ; BaspyLonra, the city of Babylon on the river Euphrates. 


It. Asta BETWEEN Ponrus Euxinvus anv tHE Caspian Szea There- 
in we may distinguish four provinces. 1. Coxrcuis, the river Phasis, and 
mount Caucasus. 2. Ipenta. 8S. ALBANIA; which two last-mentioned pro- 
vinces now form part of Georgia. 4. The greater Anmenta. This 1s sepa- 
rated from the lesser by the Euphrates ; from Mesopotamia by mount Tau- 
rus; and from Assyria by mount Nsphates. Its cities are Artazrata andTi- 
granocerta ; and the river Arazes runs through it. 


IIT. Asta Minor. This may be divided into four or five parts, accor- 
ding to the different situation of 1ts provinces. 

1. Northwa?d, on the shore of Pontus Euxinus; Pontus, under three d:f- 
ferent names. Its cities are, Trapezus, not far from whence are the people 
called Chalybes or Chaides: Themyscyra, a city on the river Thermodoon, and 
famous for having been the abode of the Amazons. Parniaconia, Biruy- 
wra ; the cities of which‘are, Nscsa, Prusia, Necomedsa, Chalcedon opposite to 
Constantinople, and Heraclea. 

2 Westward, goimg down by the shores of the Aigean sea; Mysra, of 
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which there are two. The Lesser, in which stood Cyztcus, Lampsacus, Pa- 
rium, opposite to Sestos, from which 1t is go doors only by the Dar- 
danelles ; Dardanum, Sigaum, Ion, or Troy ; and ost on the opposite side, 
the little zsland of Tenedos. The rivers are, the Arsene, the Granicus, and 
the Ssgmots. Mount Ide. This region is sometimes called Phrygia Mimor, 
of which Troas is rida ; : 

The Greater Mysia. Antandros, Trajanopolis, Adramytiium, Pergamus. 
Opposite to this Mysia is the island of Lessos: the cities of which are, Me- 

mana, where the celebrated Arion was born ; and Mitylene, whence the whole 

and was so called. 

fEoura. Elea, Cuma, Phocea. 

Ionta. Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, Ephesus, Priene, 
Miletus. 

Caria. Laodicea, Antiochia, Magnesta, Alabanda. The river Meander. 

Doris MHaltcarnassus, Cnedos. 

Opposite to these four last countries, are the islands Cu108, Samos, Patu- 
nos, Cos; and lower towards the south, Ruoves. 

3. Southward, along the Mediterranean : 

Lycra. The cities of which are, Telmessus, Patara. The river Xanthus. 
Here begins mount Taurus, which runs the whole length of Asia, and assumes 
different names, according to the several countries through which it passes. 

PampHuyLia. Perga, Aspendus, Sida. 

Ciricia. Seleucta, Corycium, Tarsus, on the river Cydnus. Opposite to 
Cilciais the island of Cyprus. The cities are, Salamen, Amathus, and Paphos. 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, going up northward : 

The Lesser ARMENIA. omana, Arabyza, Melstene, Satala. The river 
Meles, which empties itself into the Euphrates, 

5. Iniand. 

Carrapocra. The cities whereof are, Neocesarea, Comana Pontica, Se 
bastia, Sebastopolis, Diocesarea, Cesarea, otherwise called Mazaca, and Tyana. 

Lycaontra and Isavuaia. Iconium, Isaursa. 

Pistpta. Seleucia and Anttochta of Prsidia. 

Lypra- Its cities are, Thyattra, Sardis, Pheladelphia. The rivers are, 
Caystrus, and Hermus, into which the Pactolus empties itself. Mount Sips- 
Jus and Tmolus. 

Purycia Mason. Synnada, Apamia. 


IV. Syzza, now named Surta, called under the Roman emperors, the East, 
the chief provinces of which are, 

1, Patesrine, by which name is sometimes understood all Judea. Its 
cities are Jerusalem, Samaria, and Caesarea Palesttma. The riverJordan wae 
ters it. The name of Palestine is also given to the land of Canaan, which 
extended along the Miditerranean ; the chief cities of which are Gaza, As- 
calon, Azotus, Accaron, and Gath. 

2. Pucenicia, whose cities are, Piolemats, Tyre, Sidon, and Berytus. Its 
mountains, Libanus and Anrtiisdcenus. 

3. Syria, properly so called, or AwriocHeNna ; the cities whereof are, An- 
tiochia, Apamia, Laodscea, and Seleucia. 

4 Comacena. The city of Sumosata. 


5. Carosyrnia- The cities are, Zeugma, Thapsacus, Palmyra, and Damas- 


Cus. 


V. Anasia Petrza. Its erties are, Peira and Bostra. Mount Castus. 
Deserta. Ferx1x. 


OF RELIGION 


It 18 observable, that in all ages and regions, the several nations of the 
world , however various and opposite in their characters, inclinations, and 
manner, have always united in une essential point ; the inherent opinion of 
an edoration due to a Supreme Being, and of external methods necessary to 
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evince.such a belief. Into whatever country we cast our eyes, we find priest<, 
altars, sacrifices, festivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or places consecra- 
ted to religious worship. In every people we discover a reverence and awe 
of the divinity ; a homage and rabeer taal? peep to him ; and an open profession 
of an entire dependence upon him in their undertakings and necessities, 
in all their adversities and dangers. Incapable of themselves to penetrate 
futurity, and to ascertain events in their own favour, we find them intent 
upon consulting the divinity by oracles, and by other methods of a like nature, 
and to merit his protection by prayers, vows, and offerings. It is by the same 
supreme authority they believe the most solemn treaties are rendered invio- 
lable. It is this that gives sanction to their oaths ; and to it by imprecations 
is referred the punishment of such crimes and enormities as escape the know~ 
ledge and power ofmen. On their private occasions,-voyages, journies, mar- 
riages, diseases, the divinity is still invoked. With him their every repast 
begins andends. No war 1s declared, no battle fought, no enterprise formed, 
without his aid being first implored; to which the glory of the successis con- 
stantly ascribed by public acts of thanksgiving, and by the oblation of the 
most precious of the spuils, which they never fail to set apart as the indis- 
pensable right of the divinity. 

They never vary 1n regard to the foundation of this belief. If some few 
persons, depraved by bad philosophy, presume from time to time to rise up 

ainst this doctrine, they are immediately disclaimed by the public voice. 

ey continue singular and alone, without making parties, or forming sects ; 
the whole weight of the public authority falls upon them ; a price is set upon 
their heads ; whilst they are universally regarded as pescrable persons, the 
bane of civil society, with whom it is criminal to have any kind of commerce. 

So general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent of all the nations of the uni- 
verse, which neither the prejudice of the passions, the false reasoning of some 
poe nor the authority and example of certain princes, have ever 

een able to weaken or vary, can proceed only from a first principle, which 
shares 1n the nature of man ; from an inherent sense implanted in his heart 
by a author of his being, and from an original tradition ancient as the world 
itself. 

Such were the source and origin of the religion of the ancients ; truly wor- 
thy of man, had he been capable of persisting 1n the purity and simplicity of 
these first principles : but the error of the mind and the vicesof the heart, those 
cad effects of the corruption of human nature, strangely disfigured their original 
beauty. There are still some faint rays, small sparks of light that a general 
depravity does not utterly extinguish ; but they are incapable of dispelling 
the profound darkness of a night, which prevails almost universally, and pre- 
sents nothing to view but absurdities, follies, extravagancies, hcentiousness, 
and disorder; in a word, a hideous chaos of frantic excesses and enormous 
vices. 

Can any thing be more admirable then these maxims of Cicero?(1) That 
we ought above every thing to be convinced that there 1s a Supreme Being, 
who presides over all the events of the world, and disposes of them as sove- 
reign lord and arbiter: that it is to him mankind are thdebted for all the 
good they enjoy : that he penetrates into, and is conscious of whatever passes 
in the most secret recesses of our hearts: that he treats the just and the im- 

10us according to their respective merits: that the true means of acquirin 

13 favour, ant of being pleasing 1n his sight, 1s not by the use of riches an 
magnificence 1n his worship, but by presenting him with a heart pure and 
blameless, and by adoring him with an unfeigned and profound veneration. 

Sentiments so sublime and religious, were the result ot the refiections of the 
few who employed themselves in the study of the heart of man, and in tra- 
cing him to the first principles of his institution, of which they still retained 


(1) Sit hoc jam a principio persuasum civibus , dominos esse omDium rerum ac mode- 
ratores.deos, eaque que geruntur eorum geri judicio ac numine , eosdemque optime de 
genere hominunm merer., et, qualis quisque sit, quid agat, quia io se admittat, qua mente, 
qua pietate religiones colat, intuer:, pigrumque ct impiorum habere rationem Ad di- 
wos piconre caste Pictatem adbibento, opes amovento.— Cic, de Leg. l.a.n. bR et 19: 
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some happy, though imperfect ideas. But the whole system of their religion, 
the tendency of their public feasts and ceremonies, the soul of the Pagan 
theology, of which the poets were the only teachers and professors ; the very 
example of the gods, whose violent passions, scandalous adventures, and 
abominable crimes were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and proposed in 
some measure to the imitation, as well as adoration of the people, these were 
certainly very unfit means to enlighten the minds of men, and to form them 
to virtue and morality. It is remarkable, that in the greatest solemnities of 
the Pagan religion, and in their most sacred and reverend mysteries, far 
from perceiving any thing to recommend virtue, piety, or the practice of the 
most essential duties of ordinary life , we find the authority of laws, the im- 
perious Fe gts of custom, the presence of magistrates, the assembly of all 
orders of the state, the example of fathers and mothers, all conspire to train 
up a whole nation from their infancy in an impure and sacrilegious worehip, 
under the name, and in a manner under the sanction of religion itself: as 
we shall soon see 1n the sequel. 

After these general reflections upon Paganism, it 1s time to proceed toa 
particular account of the religion of the Greeks. I shall reduce this subject, 
though infinite in itself, to four articles, which are, 1 The feasts. 2. The 
oracles, augurs, and divinations. 3. The games and combats. 4 The public 
shows and representations of the theatre. In each of these articles, I shall 
treat only of what appears most worthy of the reader's curiosity, and has 
most relation to this history. I omit saying any thing of sacrihces having 
given a sufficient idea of them (1) elsewhere. © 


OF THE FEASTS. 


Aw infinite number of feasts were celebrated in the several cities of Greece, 
and especially at Athens, of which I shall only describe three of the most fas 
mous , the Panathenea, the feasts of Bacchus, and those of Eleusis. ‘ 


THE PANATHENEA. 


Tuts feast was celebrated at Athens in honour of Minerva, the tutelary grod- 
@ess of that city, to which she gave her (2) name, as well as to the feast we 
speak of Its institution was ancient, and it was called at first Athenea, but 
after Theseus had united the several towns of Attica mto one city, it took 
the name of Panathenea These feasts were of two kinds, the great and the 
less, which were solemnized with almost the same ceremonies; the less an- 
nually, and the great upon the expiration of every fourth year. 

In these feasts were exhibited racing, the gymnastic combats, and the con- 
tentions for the prizes of music and poetry. Ten commissaries elected from 
the tribes presided on this occasion to regulate the forms, and distribute the 
rewards to the.victors. This festival continued several days. 

The first day n the morning, a race was run on foot, each of the runners 
carrying a lighted torch 1n his hand, which they exchanged continually with 
each other without” interrupting their race. They started from Ceramicus 
one of the suburbs of Athens, and crossed the whole city. The first that 
came to the goal, without having put out his torch, carned the prize. Inthe 
afternoon they ran the same course on horseback. 

The gymnastic or athletic combats followed the races. The place for that 
exercise was upon the banks of the [lissus, a small river which runs through 
Athens, and empties itself into the sea at the Pireus. 

Pericles first instituted the prize of music. In this dispute were sung 
the praises of Harmodius and Aristogiton, who had delivered Athens from 
the tyranny of the Pisistratides ; to which was afterwards added the eulogium 
of ‘| hrasybulus, who expelled the thirty tyrants. ‘These disputes were nut 
only warm amongst the musicians, but much more so amongst the poets, and 
xt was Inghly glorious to be beclared victur in them. ischylus 1s reported 


ly Manner of ‘Leaching, &c. VoL I (2) AO ny. 
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to have died with grief upon seeing the prize adjudged to Sophocles, who was 
much younger than himself. 

These exercises were followed by a general procession, wherein a sail was 
earried with great pomp and ceremony, on which were curieusly delineated 
the warlike actions of Pallas against the Titans and Giants. hat sail was 
affixed to a vessel, which was called by the name of the Goddess. The vessel 
equipped with sails, and with a thousand oars, was conducted from Ceramicus 
to the temple of Eleusis, not by horses or beasts of draught, but by machines 
concealed in the bottom of 1t, which put the oars in motion, and made the 
vessel glide along. 

The march was solemn and majestic. At the head of 1t were old men, who 
carried olive branches 1n their hands SadAoddépo: ; and these were chosen for 
the goodness of their shape, and the vigour of their complexion. Athenian 
matrons, of great age, also accompanied them in the same equipage. 

The grown and robust men formed the second class. They were armed at 
all points, and had bucklers and lances. After them came the strangers who 
inhabited Athens, carrying mattocks, with other instruments proper for til- 
lage. Next followed the Atheman women of the same age, attended by the 
foreigners of their own sex, carrying vessels in their hands fo. the drawing 
of water. 

The third class was composed of the young persons of both sexes, and of 
the best families 1n the city. The youth wore vests, with crowns upon their 
heads, and sang a peculiar hymn 1n honour of the goddess. The maids car- 
ried baskets, in which were placed the sacred utensils proper for the ceremony 
covered with veils to keep them from the sight of the spectators. The per- 
son, to whose care those sacred things were intrusted was to have observed 
an exact continence for several days before he touched them, or distributed 
them to the Athenian virgins ;(1) or rather, as Demosthenes says, his whole 
life and conduct ought to have been a perfect model of virtue and purity. It 
was a high honour for a young woman to be chosen for so noble and — 
an office, and an snaupportatis affront to be deemed unworthy of it e 
have seen that Hipparchus treated the sister of Harmodius with this indignity, 
which extremely incensed the conspirators against the Pisistratides. ‘These 
Athenian virgins were followed by the foreign young women, who carried um- 
brellas and seats for them. 

The children of both sexes closed the pomp of the procession. 

In this august ceremony, the fajado. were appointed to sing certain verses 
of Homer ; a manifest proof of their estimation of the works of that poet, 
even with regard to religion. Huipparchus, son of Pisistratus, first introduced 
that custom. 

I have observed elsewhere, that in the gymnastic games of this feast a he- 
rald proclaimed, that the people of Athens had confétred a crown of gold 
upon the celebrated physician Hippoctes. in gratitude for the signal servi- 
ces which he had rendered the city during the plague. 

In this festival, the people of Athens put themselves, and the whole repub- 
lic, under the protection of Mimerva, the tutelary goddess of their city, and 
implored of her all kind of prosperity. From the battle of Marathon, in 
these public acts of worship, express mention was made of the Platzwans and 
they were joined in all things with the people of Athens. 


FEAST OF BACCHUS. 


Tne worship of Bacchus had been brought out of Egypt to Athens, where 
several feasts had been established in honour of that god; two particularly 
more remarkable than ail the rest, called the great and the less feasts of Bac- 
chus. The latter were a kind of preparation for the former, and were cele 
brated in the open field, about autumn. They were named Lenea from a Greek 
word (2) that signifies a wine-press. The great feasts were commonly called 


Cl) Ouxe wpoey nurvoy nucpwy apiOpor ayrevey povor, ddkAG vor Asev Sor fryvevacvaig—Deniesth, 
inextrema Aristocratia. (2) Agqves, 
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Dionysia, from one of the names of that God, (1) and were salemnized in the 
spring, within the city. ; 

In each of these feasts the public were entertained with games, shows. and, 
dramatic representations, which were attended with a vast concourse of peo- 
ple, and exceeding magnificence, as will be seen hereafter ¢ atthe same time the 
poets disputed the prize of poetry, submitting to the judgment of arbitrators, 
expressly chosen, their pieces, whether tragic or comic, which were then re- 
presented before the people. 

‘These feasts continued many days. Those who were initiated, mimicked 
whatever the poets had thought fit to feign of the god Bacchus. They cov- 
ered themselves with the skins of wild beasts, carried a thyrsus in their hands, 
a kind of pike with ivy leaves twisted round it. 

They had drums, horns, pipes, and other instruments proper to make a 
great noise ; and wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and v»ne-branches and 
of other trees sacred to Bacchus. Some represented Silenus, some Pan, 
others the Satyrs, all dressed in a suitable masquerade. Many of them were 
mounted on asses; others dragged goats (2) along, for sacrifices. Men and 
women, ridiculously transformed in this manner, appeared night and day in 
public, and imitating drunkenness, and dancing with the most indecent 
tures, ran in throngs about the mountains and forests, screaming and howing 
furiously ; the women especially seemed more outrageous than the men, and 

ulte out of their senses, in their (3) furious transports, invoked the whose 
east Pca celebrated, with loud cries ; cot Bdxxe, Or @ "Idexe, Or "1d66ax xe, OF 
"Im Baxxe. 

This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the virgins of the noblest fa- 
milies in the city, who were called xavjpopa, from carrying baskets on their 
heads covered with vine and ivy-leaves. 

To these ceremomes others were added, obscene to the last excess, and 
worthy of the God who could be honoured in sucha manner. The spectators 
were no schismatics, they gave into the prevailing humour, and were seized 
with the same frantic spimt. Nothing was seen but dancing, drunkenness, 
debauchery, and all that the most abandoned lcentiousness could conceive of 
gross and abominable. And this an entire people, reputed the wisest of all 
Greece, not only suffered, but admired and practised. I say an entire peo- 
ple, for Plato,(4) speaking of the Bacchanals, says in direct terms, that 
he had seen the whole city of Athens drunk at once. 

(5) Livy informs us, that this lacentiousness of the Bacchanalians having 
secretly crept into Rome, the most horrid disorders were committed there 
under the cover of the night, besides which, all persons, who were imitated 
nto these impure and abominable mysteries, were obhged under the most 
horrid imprecations, to keep them inviolably secret. The senate, being ap- 
prised of the affair, pita stop to those sacrilegious feasts by the most severe 
penalties , and first banished the practisers of them from e, and after- 
wards from Italy. These examples inform us, (6) how far a mistaken sense 
of religion that covers the greatest crimes with the sacred name of the Di- 
vinity, 1s capable of misleading the mind of man. 


THE FEASTS OF ELEUSIS., 


Tuere is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more celebrated than the 
feast of Ceres Eleusina. The ceremonies of this festival were called, by wa 
of eminence, the Mysteries, from being, according to Pausamias, as muc 
above all others as the gods are above men ‘Their ongin and institution 
aré attributed to Ceres herself, who, in the reign of Erectheus, co to 
Eleusis, a small town of Attica, in search of her daughter Proserpine, whom 

¥ 


(1) Dionysius (2) Goats were sacrificed because they spoiled the vines 
(3) From this fury of the Bacchanalhans, these feasts were distinguished by the name 
of Orgia, ’Opyn, ira, furor 
Nagay Bcacapny ryy wodse wept Ta Liovicwa peOusecav —Lib 1 de Leg hi 637 
(5S) Liv 1 xxxux n 8.18 (6) Nihil in speciem fallacius est quam 
Prava regio, ul deorum numen pretenditur scelersbus.—Liv axaia. n 16. 
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Pluto had carried away, and finding the ountry afflicted with a famine, she 
invented corn as a remedy for that evil, with which she rewarded the inha- 
bitants. (1) She not only taught them the use of corn, but instructed them 
in the principles of probity, charity, civility, and humanity ; from whence 
her mysteries were called Secnopdpia and Instza. To these first happy les- 
rons, fabulous antiquity ascribed the courtesy, politeness, and urbanity, so 
remarkable amongst the Athemans. 

These mysteries were divided into the lesser and the greater, of which the 
former served as a preparation for the latter. The less was solemnized in 
the month Anthestenon, which answers to our November ; the great 1n the 
month Boedromion, or August. Only Athenians were admitted to these 
mysteries ; but of them each sex, age, and condition, had a right to be re- 
ceived. All strangers were absolutely excluded, so that Hercules, Castor, 
and Pollux, were obliged to be adopted by Athenians, in order to their ad- 
mission ; which however extended only to the lesser mysteries. I shall con- 
sider principally the great, which were celebrated at Eleusis. 

Those who demanded to be initiated into them, were obliged, before their 
reception, to purify themselves in the lesser mysteries, by bathing in the ri- 
ver Ihsasus, by saying certain prayers, offering sacrifices, and, above all, by 
living in strict continence during an interval of time prescribedthem. That 
time was employed in instructing them in the principles and elements of the 
sacred doctrine of the great mysteries. 

When the time for their mitiation arrived, they were brought into the 
temple ; and to inspire the greater reverence and terror, the ceremony way 
performed in the mght. Wonderful things passed upon this occasion. Vi« 
s10Ns were seen, and voices heard, of an extrordinary kind. <A sudden splen- 
dour dispelled the darkness of the place, and disappearing immediately, add- 
ed new horrors to the gloom. Apparitions, claps of thunder, earthquaker, 
improved the terror and amazement ; whilst the person admitted, stupified, 
and sweating through fear, heard trembling the mysterious volumes read to 
liim, 1f in such a condition be was capable of hearing at all. These noctur- 
nal rites were attended with many disorders, which the severe law of silence, 
imposed on the persons initiated, prevented from coming to ght, as St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen observes (2) What cannot superstition effect upon the 
mind of man, when once his imagination is heated! The president in this 
ceremony was called Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not 
eas he to marry. The first who served in this function, and whom Ceres 

erself instructed, was Eumolpus; from whom his successors were called 
Eumolpides. He had three colleagues ; (3) one who carried a torch ; ano- 
ther a herald, (4) whose office was to pronounce certain mysterious words ; 
and a third to attend at the altar. 

Besides these officers, one of the principal magistrates of the city was ap- 
pointed, to take care that all the ceremonies of this feast were exactly ob- 
served. He was called the king, (5) and was one of the nine Archons. Hus 
business was to offer prayers and sacrifices. The people gave him four as- 
sistants, (6) one chosen from the family of the Eumolpides, a second 
that of the Ceryces, and the two last from two other families. He had, be- 
sides, ten other ministers to assist him 1m the discharge of his duty, and par- 
ticularly in offering sacrifices, from whence they derived their name. (7) 

The Athenians initiated their children of both sexes very early into these 
mysteries, and would have thought it criminal to have let them die without 


(1) Multa eximia divinaque videntur Athenz tuz peperisse, atque in vitam hominum 
attulsse, tum nibil melius illis mysterns, quibus ex agrest: Immanique vita excults ad 
humanitatem et mitigati sumus, initiaque ut appellantur, ita revera principia vite cog= 
novimus —Cic 1 u. de Leg. n 36 

Teque Ceres, et Libera, quarum sacra, sicut opiniones hominum ac religiones ferunt, 
jlonge maxinius atque occultissimis ceremonns continentur : a qaibus initia vite atquae 
victus, legum, morum, Maasuetudinis, humanitatis exempla hominibus, et civatatibus 
data ac dispertita esse dicuntur —Id. Cie in. Verr de Supphc. n. 186. 

{2) Ofdev LAqvow TavtTa, nas 06 Tw etwre Hever ras cowans SvTow Gliav erowrar.—Orat. da 
Sacr Lunn. (3) Dade xer, (4) Kypet (S$) Bacidrers, 

*@) LripeAgras, £23 lepeowosct « 
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such an advantage It was their general opinion, that this ceremony was an 
engagement to lead a more virtuof and regular hfe; that it recommended 
them to the peculiar protection of the goddesses to whose service they de- 
voted themselves, and was the means to a more perfect and certain happi- 
ness 1n the other world ; whilst, on the contrary, such as had not been initi- 
ated, besides the evils they had to apprehend in this life, were doomed, after 
their descent to the shades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, and ex- 
crement. (1) Diogenes the Cynic belheved nothing of the matter, and when 
his friends endeavoured to persuade him to avoid such a misfortune, by being 
initiated before his dea s< What,” said he, “ shall Agesilaus and nami 
*< nondas lie amongst mud and dung, whilst the vilest Athenians, because 
“ they have been initiated, possess the most distinguished places in the re- 
*< mons of the blessed?” Socrates was not more credulous ; he would not 
be initiated into these mysteries, which was perhaps one reason that render 

ed his religion suspected. 

(2) Without this qualification, none were admitted to enter the temple 
of Ceres ; and Livy informs us of two Acarnanians, who, having followed 
the crowd into it upon one of the feast-days, although out of mistake and 
with no 1] design, were both put to death without mercy. It was also a ca- 
pital crime to divulge the secrets and mysteries of this feast. Upon this ac- 
count Diagoras the Melian was proscribed, and had a reward set upon his 
head. He intended to have made the secret cost the poet A¢schylus his life, 
for speaking too freely of 1t in some of his tragedies. ‘The disgrace of Al- 
cibiades proceeded from the same cause. (3) Whoever had violated the se- 
cret was avoided as a wretch accursed and excommunicated. (4) Pausanias, 
in several passages, wherein he mentions the temple of Eleusis, and the ce- 
remonies practised there, stops short, and declares he cannot proceed, because 
he had been forbidden by a dream or vision. 

This feast, the most celebrated of profane antiquity, was of nine days con- 
tinuance. It began on the fifteenth of the month Boedromion. After some 
previous ceremonies and sacrifices on the first three days, upon the fourth 
in the evening began the procession of the Basket ; which was laid upon an 
open chariot slowly drawn by six oxen, (5) and followed by great numbers 
of the Athenian women They all carried mysterious basketsin their hands, 
filled with several things which they took great care to conceal, and covered 
with a veil of purple. ‘This ceremony represented the basket into which Pro- 
serpine ae the flowers she was iieepet a, lies Pluto seized and carried her oft 

The fifth day was called the day of the Torches ; because at night the men 
and women ran about with them, in imitation of Ceres, who having hyhted 
a torch at the fire of Mount Etna, wandered about from place to place in 
search of her daughter. 

The sixth was the most famous day of all. It was called Iacchus, the name 
of Bacchus, »on of Jupiter and Ceres, whose statue was then brought out 
with great ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and holding a torch 1n his hand. 
The procession began at Ceramicus, and passing through the principal parts 
of the city, continued to Eleusis. The way leading to 1¢ was called the sa- 


Qi) Diogen Laert i. vi. p 389. (2) Lis U xxx: n 14. 
(3) Est, et fideli tuta slentio 
Merces Vetabo, qu: Ceraris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcana, sub isdem 
Sit trabibus, fragulemayue mecum 
Solvat phaselun:. Hor. Op @iib an 


Safe is the silent tongue, which none can blame 3; 
The faithful secret nierit fame, 
Beneath one roof ne’er jet him rest with me, 
Who Ceres, mysteries reveals , 
In one fran barh ne’er let us put to sea, 
Nor tempt the jarnug winds with spreading sais 
() Lib 1 p 2%, & 71 
2» ‘Lardaque Bleusine matris volventia plaustra 
Viec Geors hb 1 ver 868 
‘Ihe Flaustnsan mother’s asystte car 
Slew tury  —_— 
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ered way, and lay across a bridge over the river Cephisus. This procession 
was very numerous, and generally consisted of thirty thousand persons. 

(1)The temple of Eleusis, where 1t ended, was large enough to contain the 
whole multitude; and Strabo says, its extent was equal to that of the thea- 
tres, which every body knows were capable of holding a much greater num- 
ber of people. The whole way resounded with the sound of trumpets, cla- 
rions, and other musical instruments. Hymns were sung in honour of the 
goddesses, accompanied with dancing and other extraordinary marks of re- 
joicing. The route before mentioned, through the sacred way and over the 
Cephisus, was the usual way: but after the Lacedzmonians, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, had fortified Decelia, the Athenians were obliged to make their 
procession by sea, till Alcibiades re-established the ancient custom. 

The seventh day was solemnized by games, and the gymnastic combats, 1n 
which the victor was rewarded with a measure of barley , without doubt, 
because it was at Eleusis the goddess first taught the method of raising that 
grain, and the use of 1t. The two following days were employed in some 
particular ceremonies, neither important nor remarkable. 

During this festival, it was prohibited, under very great penalties, to ar- 
rest any person whatsoever, in order to their being imprisoned, or to present 
any bill of sie pasa to the judges. It was re ly celebrated every fifth 
year, that 1s, after a revolution of four years: and no history observes that 
it was ever interrupted, except upon the taking of Thebes by Alexander the 
Great.(2) The Athenians, who werethenupon the point of celebrating the great 
mysteries, were so much affected with the ruin of that city, that they could 
not resolve, in so general an affliction, to solemnize a festival which breathed 
nothing but merrnment and rejoicing (3) It was continued down till the 
time of the Christian emperors , and Valentimian would have abolished 1t, if 
Prztextatus, the pro-consul of Greece, had not represented, in the.most live- 
ly and affecting terms, the universal sorrow which the abrogation ot that feast 
would occasion among the people ; upon which it was suffered to subsist. It 
as supposed to have been finally suppressed by Theodosius the Great ; as were 
all the rest of the Pagan solemnities 


OF AUGURIES, ORACLES, &c. 


e 
NoTuinc is more frequently mentioned in ancient history, than oracles, au- 
guries, and divinations. No war was made, or colony settled ; nothing of 
consequence was undertaken, either public or private, without the gods be- 
ing first consulted. This was a custom universally established among the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, and Roman nations ; which 1s no doubt a proof, 
as has been already observed, of its being derived from ancient tradition and, 
that 1t had its origin in the religion and worship of the true God. It 1s not 
indeed to be questioned, but that God before the deluge did manifest his will 
to mankind 1n different methods, ar he has since done to his people, some- 
times in his own person, and viva voce, sometimes by the ministry of angels 
or of prophets inspired by himself, and at other times by apparitions or in 
dreams. Whenthe descendants of Noah dispersed themselves into different 
regions, they carried this tradition along with them, which was every where 
retained, though altered and corrupted by the darkness and ignorance of 
idolatry. None of the ancients have insisted more upon the necessity of 
cunsulting the gods on all occasions by augurs and oracles, than Xenophon, 
and he founds that necessity, as 1 have more than once observed elsewhere, 
upon a principle deduced from the most refined reason and discernment. He 
represents, in several places, that man of himself is very trequently ignorant 
of what is advantageous or pernicious to him ; that far from being capable of 
penetrating the future, the present itself escapes him: so narrow and shorte- 
sighted 1s he, 1n all his views, that the slightest obstacles can frustrate his 
greatest designs, that only the Divinity, to whom all ages are present, can 


“1) Her },.vin.c.65 Strab. 11x. p 225. 
(2) Plut in Vit. Alex. p. 671. (3. Zozin. Hist. Ll. rs. 
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impart a certain knowledge of the future to him ; that no other being has 
wer to facilitate the success of his enterprises ; and that it is reasonable to 
elieve he will guide and protect those who adore him with the greatest af- 
fection, who invoke him at all times with the greatest confidence and fidehty, 
and consult him with most sincerity and resignation. 


OF AUGURIES. 


Whar areproach is it to human reason, that so bright and luminous a prin- 
ciple should have given birth to the absurd reasonings and wretched notions 
in favour of the science of augurs and soothsayers, and been the occasion of 
espousing with blind devotion the most ridiculous puerilties: to make the 
most important affairs of state depend upon a bird’s happening to sing upon 
the right or left hand; upon the greedines of chickens in picking their grain ; 
the inspection of the entrails of beasts ; the liver's being entire and in good 
condition, which, according to them, did sometimes entirely disappear, with- 
out leaving any trace or mark of its having ever subsisted! ‘To these super- 
stitious observances may be added, accidental rencounters, words spoken by 
chance, and afterwards turned into good or bad presages ; forbodings, pro- 
digies, monsters, eclipses, comets, every extraordinary phenomenon, every un- 
foreseen accident, with an infimity of chimeras of the hke nature. 

Whence could 1t happen, that so many great men, illustrious generals, a- 
ble politicians, and even learned philosophers, have actually given into such 
absurd imaginations? Plutarch, in particular, so estimable im other respects, 
is to be pitied for his servile observance of the senseless customs of the Pa- 
gan idolatry, and his ridiculous credulity in dreams, signs, and prodigies. He 
telis us that he abstained a great while from eating eggs, upon account of 4 
dream with which he has not thought fit to make us further acquainted 

The wisest of the Pagans did not want a just sense of the art of divina- 
Jion, and often spoke of it to each other, and even in public, with the utmost 
contempt, and in a manner sufficiently expressive of 1ts mdicule The grave 
censor Cato was of opinion, that one soothsayer could not look at another 
without laughing. annibal was amazed at the simplicity of Prusias, whom 
he had advised to give battle, upon his being diverted from it by the inspec- 
tion of the entrails of a victim. % What,” said he, “ have you more confi- 
*“« dence in the liver of a beast, than 1n so old and experienced a captain as I 
“am?” Marcellus, who had been five times consul, and was augur, said, 
that he had discovered a method of not being put to a stand by the sinister 
flight of birds, which was, to keep himself close shut up 1n his htter. 

Cicero explains himself upon augury without ambiguity or reserve Nobody 
was more capable of speaking pertinently upon 1t than himself (as M. Morin ob- 
serves in his dissertation upon the same subject ) <As he was adopted into 
the college of augurs, he had made himself acquainted with the most concealed 
of their secrets, and had all possible opportunity of informing himself fully 
in their science. That he did so, sufficiently appears from the two books he 
has left us upon divination, 1n which it may be said he has exhausted the sub- 
ject. In his second, wherein he refutes his brother Quintius, who had es- 
poused the cause of the augurs, he disputes and defeats his false reasonings 
with a force, and at the same time with so refined and delicate a raillery, as 
leaves us nothing to wish, and he demonstrates by proofs, that rise upon 
each other in theu force, the falsity, contrariety, and impossibility of that 
art.({1) But what is very surprising, in the midst of all his arguments, he 
takes occasion to blame the generals and magistrates, who on important con- 
jectures, had contemned the prognostics, and maintains, that the use of them, 
as great an abuse as it was 1n his own opinion ought nevertheless to be res- 
pected, out of regard to religion, and the prejudice of the peuple. 


(1) Errabat multis in rebus antiquitas ; quam vel asu jam, vel doctrina, vel vetuctate »m- 
mutatam videmus Retinetur autem et ad opinionem vulgi, et ad magnag atilitates resp. 
mos, religo, disciphna, jus auguram, collegit auctoritas Nec vero non ownt supphcio 
dign: P. Claudius, L Janius consules, qui contra auspicia navigarunt 3 Parendan emia 
tuit religions, nec patrius mos tam contumaciter sepudiandus.—Divia. i. uw “1, 71. 
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All that I have hitherto said, tends to prove, that Paganism was divided 
into two sects, almost equally enemies of religion: the one by their supersti- 
tious and blind regard for the augurs, and the other by their irreligious con- 
tempt and derision of them. ; : 

The pninciple of the first, founded on one side upon the ignorance and 
weakness of man 1n the affairs of life, and on the other upon the prescience of 
the Divinity, and his almighty providence, was true; but the consequence de- 
duced from it 1n regard to the augurs, false and absurd. They ought to have 
proved that it was certain the divinity himself had established these exter- 
nal signs, to denote his intentions, and that he had obliged himself to a 
punctual conformity to them upon all occassions; but they had nothing of 
this kind in their system. Augury and soothsaying, therefore, were the effect 
and invention of the ignorance, rashness, curiosity, and blind passions of man 
who presumed to interrogate God, and would oblige him to give answers up- 
on every idle imagination and unjust enterprise. 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing advanced by the science 
of the augurs, did yot fail, however to observe their trivial ceremonies, out of 
policy, for the better subjecting the minds of the people to themselves, and to 
reconcile them to their own purposes by the assistance of superstition: but by 
their contempt for auguries, and the entire conviction of their falsity, they 
were led into a disbelief of the Divine Providence, and to despise religion it- 
self, conceiving 1t inseparable from the numerous absurdities of this kind, 
which rendered 1t ridiculous, and consequently unworthy a man of sense. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, because, having mis- 
taken the Creator, and abused the light of nature, which might have taught 
them to know and to adore him, they were deservedly abandoned to their 
own darkness and absurd opinions ; and, 1f we had not been enlightened by 
the true religion, even at this day we might have given ourselves up to the 
same superstitions. 


OF ORACLES. 


Wo country was ever richer in, or more productive of oracles, than Greece. J] 
shall confine myself to those which were the most noted. 

The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Molossians, was much celebrated ; 
where Jupiter gave answers, either by vocal (1) oaks, or doves, which had al- 
so their language, 01 by resounding basons of brass, or by the mouths of priests 
and priestesses. 

(2) The oracles of Trophonuius in Bootia, thougb he was a mere hero, were 
in great reputation. After many preliminary ceremonies, as washing in the 
river, offering sacrifices, drinking a watercalled Lethe, from 1ts quality of mak~ 
ang people forget every thing, the votaries went down into his cave, by small 
ladders, through a very narrow passage. At the bottom was another little 
cavern, of which the entrance was alxo very small. There they lay down up- 
on the ground, with a certain composition of honey 1n each hand, which they 
were indispensably obliged to carry with them. Their feet were placed with- 
in the opening of the little cave ; which was no sooner done, than they per- 
ceived themselves borne into it with great force and velocity. Futurity was 
there revealed to them, but not to aliin the same manner. Some saw, others 
heard wonders. From thence they returned quite stupified and out of their 
senses, and were placed 1n the chair of Mnemosyne, goddess of memory ; not 
without great need of her assistance to recover their remembrance, after their 
great fatigue, of what they had seen and heard, admitting they had seen or 
heard any thing at all. Pausanius, who had consulted that oracle himself, 
and gone through all these ceremonies, has left 4a most ample description of 


(1)Certasn instruments were fastened to the tops of oaks, which being shak_n by the 
wind, or some other means, gave acontused sound Sertius observes that the same woid 
in the Thessahan language signifies dove and prophetess, thich bad given room for the 
fabulous tradition of doves that spoke It was easy to make those brazen basons sound 
by some secret means. aud to give what signification they pleased to a confused and inai- 
ticulate noise, (2) nee loix p. 902. 604. 


Vox I. 
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it, to which (1) Plutarch adds some particular circumstances, which I omit, 
to avoid a tedious prolixity. 

(2) The temple and oracle of the Branchids, in the neighbourhood of M:- 
letus, so called from Branchus, the son of Apollo, was very ancient, and in 
great esteem with allthe Jomiansand Doriansof Asia. Xerxes, 1n his return 
from Greece, burnt this temple, after the priests had delivered 1ts treasure, 
to him That prince, in return, granted them an establishment in the re- 
motest part of Asia, to secure them agamst the vengeance of the Greek. 
After the war was over, the Milesians re-established that temple, with a mag- 
nificence, which, according to Strabo, surpassed that of all the other temples 
of Greece. When Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he utterly 
destroved the city where the priests Branchidew had settled, of which their 
descendants were at that timein actual possession, punishing in the children 
the sacmlemous perfidy of their fathers 

(3) Tacitus relates something very singular, though not very probable, of 
the oracles of Claros, a town of Ionia, in Asia Minor, near Colophon. ‘‘Ger- 

Manicus, ” says he, “ went to consult Apollo at Claros. It is not a wo- 
man that gives the answers there, as at Delphos, but a man chosen out of 
certain families, and almost alwaysof Miletus, It suffices to let him know 
the number and names of those who come to consult him. After which he 
retires into a cave, and having drunk of the waters of a spring within it, 
he delivers answers 1n verse upon what the persons have in their thoughts, 
though he 1s often 1gnorant, and knows nothing of composing 1n measure. 
itis said, that he furetold to Germameus his sudden death, but in dark 
and ambiguous terms, according tothe custom of oracles ” 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to the most famous of 
them all. It 1s obvious that I mean the oracle of Apollo at Delphos He 
was “worshipped there under the name of the Pythian, derived from the ser- 
pent Python, which he had killed, or froma Greek word that signifies to «m- 

uire wuGecGa:, because people came thither to consulthim. From thence the 
elphic priestess was called Pythia, and the games there celebrated, the 
Pythian games. 

Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia. It stood upon the de- 
clivity, and about the middle of the mountain Parnassus, built upon a small 
extent of even ground, and surrounded with precipices, which fortified 1t 
without the help of art. (4) Drodorus says, that there was a cavity upon 
Parnassus, from whence an exhalation ruse, which made the goats dance and 
skip about, and intoxicated the brain. A shepherd having approached iat, 
out of a desire to know the causes of so extraordinary an effect, was 1mme- 
diately seized With violent agitations of body, and pronounced werds, which, 
without doubt, he did not understand himself, but which, however, foretold 
futurity Others made the same experiment, and st was s00on rumoured 
throughout the neighbouring countries. The cavity was no longer approach- 
ed without reverence The exhalation was concluded to have sumething di- 
vine init <A priestess was appointed for the reception of ite effects, and a 
tripod placed upon the vent, called by the Latins Cortina, perhaps trom the 
skin (5)that covered it. From thence she gave her oracles. The city of Del- 
phos rose insensibly round about this cave, where a temple war erected, which 
at length became very magmfhcent The reputation of this cracie almust 
effaced, or at least very much exceeded, that of all others 

At first a single Pythia sufficed to answer those who eame to consult the o- 
racle, not yet amounting to any great number but in process of tine, when it 
grew into universal repute, a second was éppoa.nted to mount the tripod altez- 
nately with the first, and a third chusen to succeed in case of death or disease. 
There were other assistants besides these to attend the Pythia in the sanc- 
tuary, of whom the most considerable were called prophets (6) it was their 
business to take care of the sacrifices, and tu wnspect the victims To these 


2 


(1) Plut deGen Socr p 590. (2) Herod 11 ¢ 167 Strab. law p. 634 
(3) Tacit Annal.l.n.c 54 (4) Lib xiv p. 487, 448. 
(3) Conum. 1G) Hpogryra:, 
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the demands of the inquirers were delivered, either by word of mouth, or in 
writing, and they returned the answers, as we shall see in the sequel 

We must not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of Delphos The an- 
cients represent the latter as a woman that roved from country to country, 
venting her predictions. She was at the same time the Sibyl of Delphos, 
Erythre, Babylon, Cume, and many other places, from her having resided 
in them all. 

The Pythia could not prophesy till she was intoxicated by the exhalation 
from the sanctuary This miraculous vapour had not the effect at all times, 
and upon all occasions. The god was not always in the inspiring humour. 
At first he imparted himself only once a year, but at length he was prevailed 
upon to visit the Pythia every month. All days were not proper, and upon 
some it was not permitted to consult the oracle. ‘These unfortunate days 
occasioned an oracle’s being given to Alexander the Great, worthy of remark. 
He was at Delphos to consult the god, at a time when the priestess pretend- 
ed it was forbidden to ask him any questions, and would not enter the tem- 
ple. Alexander, who was always warm and tenacious, took hold of her by 
the arm to force her into it, when she cried out, Ah, my son, you are not to 
be resisted ' or, my son you are wvinceble ' Upon which words, he declared, 
he would have no other oracle, and wus contented with what he had received 

The Pythia, before she ascended the tripod, was a long time preparing for 
it. by sacrifices, purifications, a fast of three days, and many other ceremomies. 

he god denoted his approach by the moving of a laurel, that stood before 
the gate of the temple, which shook also to 1ts very foundations 

As soon as the divine vapour, (1) hkea penetrating fire, had diffused itself 
through the entrails of the priestess, her hair stood upright upon her head, 
her looks grew wild and furious, she foamed at the mouth, a sudden and vio- 
lent trembling seized her whole er with all the symptoms of distraction 
and frenzy (2) Sheuttered at intervals some words almost inarticulate, which 
the prophets carefully collected. After she had been a certain time upon the 
tripod, she was re-conducted to her cell, where she generally continued many 
days, to recover from her fatigue , and as Lucan says, (3) a sudden death 
was often either the reward or punishment of her enthusiasm. 


**Numinis aut poena est mors immatura recepts 
Aut pretium ”’ 


The prophets had pvets under them, who made the oracles into verses, 
which were often bad enough, and gave occasion to Say, 1t Was very surpri- 
sing that Apollo, who presided over the choir of the muses, should inspire 
his prophetess no better. But Plutarch informs us, that the god did not 
compose the verses of the oracle He inflamed the Pythia’s imagination, and 
kindled in her soul that hving ght, which unveiled all futurity toher. The 
words she uttered 1n the heat of her enthusiasm, having neither method nor 
connection, and coming only by starts, to use that expression,(4) from the 


(ijp—— Cui taha fant: 
Ante forses, subito non tultus, non color unus, 
Non comte mansere come, sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fe1a corda tument , majorque videri, 
Nec mortale sonans, afflata est numine quando 
Jam propiore dei ViRG Aun 1 vi v 46- 5} 


(2) Among the various marks which God has given us in the scriptures to distinguish 
Ins oracles trom those of the devil, the furv or madness, attributed by Virgil to the Py- 
thas,‘ et rabie tera corda tument.”’ is one  ‘** Itis I” says, God, ** thatshew the talse- 
* ood of the diviner’s predictions, and give to such as divine the motions of fury and mad 
** ness ,”’ or, according to Isa aliv 25 *S that frustiateth the tokens ofthe har, and makcth 
“diviners mad ”’ Instead of which, the prophets of the true God constantly give the divine 
answers in an equal and calm tone of voice, and a noble tranquillity of behaviour. Ano~ 
ther distinguishing wark is, the demons giving their oracles in seciet places, by-ways, and 
in the obscurity of caves , whereas God gave bis in open day, and before all the world 
** 7 have not spoken in secret, 10 a dark place ot the earth, "’ Isa xiv 19 ‘“* Ll have not 
** spoken i secret from the beginning ”’ Isa xivin. lo) Sothat God did not permit the 
devil to imitate his osacles, without imposing such conditions upou lim, as moght dis- 
tinguish between the true and false inspiration 

(3) Lib. y (4) “Lyyaetypsp Our 
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bottom of her stomach, or rather from her belly, were collected with care 
by the prophets, who gave them afterwards to the poets to be turned into 
verse, These Apollo left to their own genius and natural talents; as we 
may suppose he did the Pythia, when she composed verses, which, though 
not often, happened sometimes. The substance of the oracle was inspired 
by Apollo, the manner of expressing 1t was the priestess’ own ; the oracles 
were, however, often given in prose. 

The general characteristics of oracles were (1) ambiguity, obscurity, and 
convertibihty, to use that expression, so that one answer would agree with 
several various, and sometimes directly opposite events. By the help of 
this artifice, the demons, who of themselves are not capable of knowing fu~ 
turity, concealed their ignorance, and amused the credulity of the Pagan 
world. When Croesus was upon the point of invading the Medes, he consul- 
ted the oracle of Delphos upon the success of that war, and was answered, 
that by passing the river Halys, he would ruin a great empire. What em- 
pire, his own, or that of his enemies? He was to guess that ; but whatever 
the event might be, the oracle could not fail of being in the right. As much 
may be said upon the same god’s answer to Pyrrhus : 


Axo te, AZacida, Romanos vincere posse. 


I repeat it in Latin, because the equivocality, which equally ait nae: that 
Pyrrhus, could conquer the Romans, and the Romans Pyrrhus, will not sub- 
sist in a translation. Under the cover of such ambiguities, the god eluded 
all difficulties, and was never in the wrong. 

Jt must, however, be confessed, that sometimes the answer of the oracle 
was clear and circumstantial. I have repeated in the history of Croesus, the 
stratagem he made use of to assure himself of the veracity of the oracle, which 
was to demand of 1t, by hisambassador, what he was doing ata certain time pre- 
fixed. The oracle of Delphosreplied, that he was causing a tortoise and a lamb 
to be dressed in a vessel of brass, which was really so (2) The emperor Trajan 
made a similar trial of the god at Heliopolis, by sending him a letter (3) 
sealed up, to which he demanded an answer. The oracle made no other re- 
turn, than to command a blank paper, well folded and sealed, to be deliver- 
ed to him. Trajan, upon the receipt of it, was struck with amazement to 
see an answer so correspondent with his own letter, in which he knew he had 
written nothing. The wonderful facility (4) with which demons can trans- 
fer themselves almost in an instant from place to place, made 1t not impos- 
sible for them tognve the two related ansvers, and to forete]l in one country 
what they had seen in another ; which 1s Tertullian’s opinion. 

Admitting 1t to be true, that some vracles have been followed precisely by 
the events foretold, we may believe, that God, to punish the blind meee sa~ 
crilegious credulity of Paguns, has sometimes permitted demons to have a 
knowledge of things to come, and to foretel them distinctly enough. Which 
conduct of God, though very much above human comprehension, 1s frequént- 
ly attested in the holy scriptures. 

{t has been questioned, whether the oracles, mentioned 1n profane history, 
should be ascribed to the operations of demons, or only to the malignity and 
imposture of men. WVandale, a Dutch physician, has maintaimed the Iatter ; 
and Monsieur Fontenelle, when a young man, adopted that opimion, in the 
persuasion, to use his own words, that 1t was indifferent, as to the truth of 
Christianity, whether the oracles were the effect of the agency of spirits or 


@) Quod s: abquis dixerit multa ab idols esse predicta; hoc screndum, quod semper 
mendaciam jyunxerint veritati, et sic sententias temperarint, utseu bon seu mah quid 
ace:disset, utrumque possit intelligs —Hreronym in cap. xii Isai. He cites the 1wo 
exaniples of Croesus and Pyrrbus. (2) Macrob.}.1. Saturnal c xxi. 

(3) It was custoniary to consult the oracle by sealed letters, which were Jaid upon 
the altar of the god unopened. . 

(4) Omnis spiritus ales. Hocetangelietdemones§ Igiturmomente abiqne sunt : to- 
tus orbis sfhs locus unus est qind thi geratur tam facile scrunt, quam enuntiant Ve- 
locitas divinitas creditur, quia substantia ignoratur. Ceteruntestudinem decoqu: cunt 
carnibus pecudis Pythius eo miodo renunciavit, quo supradiximus, Momento apud Ly- 


diain fuerat.—Lertul a \polog 
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a series of impostures. Father Baltus, the Jesuit, professor of the-holy 
scriptures in the university of Strasburg, has refuted them both in a very 
solid treatise, wherein he demonstrates invincibly, with the unanimous au- 
thority of the fathers, that demons were the real agents in the oracles. He 
attacks, with equal force and success, the rashness and presumption of the 
Anabaptist physician, who, calling in question the ca acity and discernment 
of the holy doctors, absurdly endeavours to efface the high 1dea which all 
true believers have of those great leaders of the church, and to depreciate 
their venerable’authority, which 1s so great a difficulty to all who deviate from 
the principles of ancient tradition. Nowif that was ever certain and uni- 
form in any thing, 1t 1s so 1n this point ; for all the fathers of the church, and 
ecclesiastical writers of every age, maintain and attest, that the devil was 
the author of idolatry 1n general, and of oracles in particular. 

This opinion does not prevent our believing, that the priests and priest- 
esses were frequently guilty of fraud and imposture in the answers of the 
oracles. For is not the devil the father and prince of lies’? Inthe Grecian 
histury, we have seen more than once the Delphic priestess suffer herself to 
be corrupted by presents. It was from that motive she persuaded the Lace- 
dzmonians to assist the people of Athens in the pepsi of the thirty ty- 
rants ; that she caused Demaratus to be divested of the royal dignity, to make 
way for Cleomenes ; and dressed up an oracle to support the imposture of 
Lysander, when he endeavoured to change the succession to the throne of 
Sparta. And J am apt to believe, that Themistocles, who well knew the 1m- 
portance of acting against the Persians by sea, inspired the god with the ans- 
wer he gave, to defend themselves with walls of wood.1) Demosthenes, con- 
vinced that the oracles were frequently suggested by passion or interest, and 
suspecting, with reason, that roeae had instructed them to speak 1n his fa- 
vour, boldly declared that the Pythia Phzippized, and bade the Athemians 
and Thebans remember, that Pericles and Epaminondas, instead of lhstening 
to, and amusing themselves with, the frivolous answers of the oracle, those 
idle bugbears of the base and cowardly, consulted only reason in the choice 
and execution of their measures. 

The same father Baltus examines, with eqifal success, the cessation of ora- 
cles, a second point in the dispute. Mr Vandale, to oppose with some advan- 
tage a truth so glorious to Jesus Christ, the subverter of idolatry, had falsi- 
fied the sense of the fathers, by making them say, that oracles ceased precise- 

at the moment of Christ's birth. The learned apologist for the fathers shews, 
that all they allege is, that oracles did not cease till after our Saviour’s birth, 
and the preaching of his gospel ; not on a sudden, but 1n proportion as his 
salutary doctrines became known to mankind, and gained ground in the world. 
This unanimous opinion of the fathers 1s confirmed by the unexceptionable 
evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, who agree with them as to the 
time when the oracles ceased. 

What an honour to the Christian religion was this silence imposed upon 
the oracles by the victory of Jesus Christ! Every Christian had this pow~ 
er. (2) Tertullian, in one of his apologies, ern TE the Pagans to make 
the experiment, and consents that a Christian should be put to death, if he 
did not oblige these givers of oracles to confess themselves devils. (3)Lac- 
tantius informs us, that every Christian could silence them by the sign of 
the cross. And all the world knows, that when Julian the Apostate was at 
Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, to consult Apollo, the god, notwithstanding 
all the sacrifices offered to him, continued mute, and only recovered his speech 
to answer those who inquired the cause of his silence, that they must ascribe 
it tothe interment of certain bodies in the neighbourhood. Those were 
the bodies of Christian martyrs, amongst which was that of St Babylas. 

This triumph of the Christian religion, ought to give us a due sense of 
our obligations to Jesus Christ, and, at the same time, of the darkness to which 
all mankind were abandoned before hiscoming. We have seen amongst the 


Ct) Plut.sn Demos p 854 (2) Tertul. in Apolog. 
(3S) Lib. de Vera Sapient. c. KK 
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Carthaginians, (1) fathers and mothers more cruel than wild beasts, inhaman- 
ly giving up their children, and annually depopulating their cities, by de- 
stroying the most florid of their youth, in obedience to the bloody dietates of 
their oracles and false gods. The victims were chosen without any regard 
to rank, sex, age, or condition Such bloody executions were honeured with 
the name of sacrifices, and designed to make the gods propitious. “‘ What 
“ greater evil,” cries Lactantius, “ could they inflict 1n their most violent dis- 
‘‘ pleasure, than to deprive their adorers of all sense of humamity, to make 
«‘ them cut the throats of their own children, and pollute their sacrilegious 
“« hands with such execrable parricides "’ 

A thousand frauds and impostures, openly detected at Delphos, and every 
where else, had not opened men’s eyes, nor in the least diminished the credit 
of the oracles, which subsisted upwards of two thousand years, and was car- 
ried to an inconceivable height, even in the sense of the greatest men, the 
most profound philosophers, the most powerful princes, and generally among 
the most eivilized nations, and such as valued themselves most upon their 
wisdom and policy. The estimation they were in may be judged from the 
magnificence of the temple of Delphos, and the immense riches amassed 1n 1, 
through the superstitious credulity of nations and monarchs. 

(2) The temple of Delphos having been burnt about the fifty-eighth Olmy- 

piad, the Acuhyctions: those celebrated judges of Greece, took upon them- 
selves the care of rebuilding 1t. They agreed with an architect for 300 ta- 
lents, which amounts to 900,000 livres.(3) The cities of Greece were to 
furmsh thatsum. The inhabitants of Delphos were taxed a fourth part of 
at, and made gatherings in all parts, even in foreign nations, for that pur- 
pose. Amasis, at that time king of Egypt, and the Grecian tnhabitants of 
his country, contributed considerable sums towards 1t The Elcmeonides, 
a potent family of Athens, were charged with the conduct of the building, 
and made 1t more magnificent by considerable additions of their own, than 
had been pore in the model. 
: Gyges, king of Lydia, and Croesus, one of his successors, enriched the tem- 
ple of Delphos with an incredible number of presents. Many other princes, 
cities, and private persons, by fhe:r example, in a kind of emulation of each 
other had heaped up in 1t, tripods, vessels, tables, sh-elds, crowns, chariots, 
and statues of gold and silver of all sizes, equally infinite in number and va- 
lue. The presents of gold, which Crceesus alone made to this temple, amount- 
ed, according to Herodotus, (4)to upwards of 264 talents, that 1s, about 
762, 000 French hvres ;(5) and perhaps those of silver to as much. Most 
of these presents were in being in the time of Herodotus. (6) Diodorus Si- 
culus, adding those of other princes to them, makes their amount ten thou- 
sand talents, or thirty millions of livres. (7) 

(8) Amongst the statues of gold, consecrated by Croesus in the temple of 
Delphos, was placed that of a female baker , of which this was the oceasion : 
Alyattus, Croesus’ father, having married a second wife, by whom he had 
children, she laid a plan to get md of her son-in-law, that the crown might 
descend to her own issue’ For this purpose, she engaged the female buher 
to put poison into a loaf that was to be served at the young prince's table 
The woman, who was struck with herror at the crime, in which she ought to 
have had no part at all, gave Croesus notice uf 1t = =The poisoned loaf was 
served to the queen’s own children, and their death secured the crown to the 
lawful successor. When he ascended the throne, in gratitude to his bene- 
factress, he erected a statue to her in the temple of Delphos. But may we 


(1) Tam barbaros, tam immanes fuisse bomines, ut parricid'um suum, id est tetrum 
atque execrabiie huma no gener facinus, sacmhorum vocarent Cum teneras atque 
Innocentes animas, GUe makime est wtasp arentibus dulcior sine ullo respectu pie- 
tatis extinguerunt, smmantatemque omnium bestiarum, qua tamen fortus suos amant, 
fer.tate superarent © denentiam insanabilem ' Quid vikis ist) dit amplius facere pos- 
ccut, 91 essent tratissim?, quam tacsunt propitu ? Cun sues cultores parricidis anqui- 
nant, orbitatibus mactant, humanis sensibus spohant Lactant f 1 ¢ 


(2) Herod } 1 c 182 &l vic 62 (3) About L 44,428 Sterlinu 
(4) Hered 14 c¢ % 51, ‘S) Daod. bo owva p 46d 
(hr Shout 633,50 Sterling (7) About L 1, 00,0008 Sterling 
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conclude, that. a person of so mean a condition could deserve so great an hon- 
our? Plutarch answers 1n the affirmative , and with a much better title, he 
says, than many of the so much vaunted conquerors and heroes, who have 
aegived their fame only by murder and devastation 
t 1s not surprising, that such 1mmense riches should tempt the avarice of 

mankind, and expose Delphos to being frequently pillaged W2uthout men- 
tioning more ancient times, Xerxes, who invaded Greece with five millions of 
men, endeavoured to seize upon thespoils of this temple. Above one hundred 
years after, the Phoceans, near neighbours of Delphos, plundered it at seve- 
ral times. The same rich booty was the sole motive of the irruption of the 
Gauls into Greece, under Brennus Ihe guardian god of Delphos, if we may 
believe historians, sometimes defended this temple by surprising prodigies ; 
and at others, either from incapacity or confusion, suffered himself to be 
plundered When Nero made this temple, so famous throughout the un- 
verse, a visit, and found in it five hundred brass st itues of lustrious men 
and gods to his liking which had been consecrated to Apollo, ( those of gold 
and silver having undoubtedly dissappeared at his approach, ) he ordered 
them to be taken down, and, shipping them on board his vessels, carried them 
with him to Rome 

Those who wish to be more Bedhead informed concerning the oracles 
and riches of the temple of Delphos, may consult some dissertations upon 
them, printed in the memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, (1) of which 
I have made good use, according to my custom 


OF THE GAMES AND COMBAIS 


Games and combats made a part of the religion, and had a share 1n almost 
all the festivals of the ancients , and for that reason, it 1s proper to treat of 
them in this place. Whether we consider their origin, or the design of their 
institution, we shall not be surpmsed at their being so much practised 1n the 
best governed states. 

Hercules, Theseus, Castor, and Pollux, and the greatest heroes of anti- 
quity, were not only the institutors or restorébs of them, but thought 1¢ glo- 
rious to share 1n the exercise of tHem, and meritorious to succeed therein. 
The subduers of monsters, and of the common enemies of mankind, thought 
it no disgrace to them to aspire at the victory in these combats ; nor that the 
new wreaths, with which their brows were encircled in the solemnization of 
these games, took any lustre from those they had before acquired. Hence 
the most famous poets made these combats the subject of their verses, the 
beauty of whose poetry, whilst 1t 1mmortalized themselves, seemed to pro- 
mise an eternity of fame to those whose victories it so divinely celebrated. 
Hence arose that uncommon ardour which animated all Greece to imstate the 
ancient heroes, and, hke them, to signalize themselves an the public combats. 

A reason more solid, which results from the nature of these combats, and 
of the people who used them, may be given for their prevalence. The Greeks, 
by nature warlike, and equally intent upon forming the bodies and minds of 
their youth, introduced these exercises, and aihecer honeurs tothem, 1n order 
to prepare the younger sort for the profession of arms, to confirm their health, 
to render them stronger and more robust, to mure them to fatigues, and to 
make them intrepid in close fight, 1n whieh, the use of fire-arms being then 
unknown, the strength of body generally decided the victory These athle- 
tic exercises supplied the place of those in use amongst our nobility, as dan- 
cing, fencing, riding the great horse, &c. , but they did not confine them- 
selves to a graceful mien, nor to the beauties of a shape and face, they were 
for joining strength to the charms of person 

It 1s true, these exercises, so illustrious by their founders, and so useful 
in the ends at first proposed from them, introduced publhc masters, who 
taught them to young persons, and, practising them with succes+, made pub- 
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lic show and ostentation of their skill. This sort of men applied themselves 
solely to the practice of this art, and, carrying it to an excess, they formed 
it into a kind of science, by the addition of rules and refinements, often chal- 
lenging.each other out of a vain emulation, till at length they degenerated 
into a profession of people, who, without any other empoymert or merit, 
exhibited themselves as a mght for the diversion of the public. Our dancing- 
masters are not unlike them in this oir pate whose natural and original de- 
signation was to teach youth a graceful manner of walking, and a good ad- 
dress ; but now we see them mount the stage, and perform ballets in the garb 
of comedians, capering, jumping, skipping, and making a variety of strange 
unnatural motions. e shall see in the sequel, what opimon the ancients 
had of the ir professed combatants and wrestling masters. 

There were four kinds of games solemnized in Greece. The Olympic, so 
called from Olympia, otherwise Pisa, a town of Els in Peloponnesus, near 
which they were celebrated after the expiration of every four years, in ho- 
nour of Jupiter Olympicus. The Pythktan, sacred to Apollo Pythius, (1) so 
called from the serpent Python killed by him, they were also celebrated eve- 
ry four years. The Nemean, which took their name from Nemea, a city and 
forest of Peloponnesus, and were either instituted or restored by Hercules, 
after he had slain the lion of the Nemzean forest. They were solemnized eve- 
ry two years. And lastly, the btihmzan, celebrated upon the isthmus of Co- 
rinth from four years to four years, in honour of Neptune. (2) Theseus was 
the restorer of them, and they continued even after the ruin of Comnth. 
That persons might be present at these public sports with greater quiet and 
security, there was a general suspension of arms, and cessation of hostilities 
throughout all Greece, during the time of their celebration. 

In these games, which were solemnized with incredible magnificence, and 
drew together a prodigious concourse of spectators from all parts, a simple 
wreath was all the reward of the victors. Inthe Olympic games, 1t was com- 

d of wild olive ; in the Pythian, of laurel ; 1n the Nemzan, of green pars~ 
ey ;(3) and in the Isthmian, of the same herb. The institutors of these 
games imphed from thence, that only honour, and not mean and sordid inte- 
rest, ought to be the motive oF great actions. Of what were they not capa- 
ble, accustomed to act solely from so glorfous a principle ? (4) We have seen 
in the Persian war, that Tigranes, one of the most considerable captains in 
the army of Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the Grecian games described, 
cried out with astonishment, addressing himself to Mardonius, who command- 
ed in chief, (5) Heavens! against what men are you leading us ? s«nsenssbdle to 
anterest, they combat only for glory 1! Which exclamation, though Jooked upon 
by Xerxes as an effect of abject fear, abounds with sense and judgment. 

(6) It was from the same principle the Romans, whilst they bestowed, upon 
other occasions, crowns of gold of great value, persisted always in giving one 
ly a wreath of oaken leaves to him who saved the hfe of acitizen. ‘‘ Oman- 
“ ners, worthy of eternal remembrance !”’ cries Pliny, in relating this laudable 
custom ; ** O grandeur truly Roman, that would assign no other reward but 
‘‘ honour, for the preservation of a citizen! a service, indeed, above all re- 
** ward ; thereby sufficiently evincing their opimon, that 1t was criminal to 
“© save a man’s life from the motive of lucre and interest!’ Omores eternos, 
qu: tanta opera honore solo donaverint ; et cum relsquas coronas auro commenda- 
rent, salutem civis wn pretso esse noluer int, clura professione servart quidem homt- 
nem nefas esse lucrs causa. 

Amongst all the Grecian games, the Olympic held undemably the first rank, 
and that for three reasons: They were sacred to Jupiter, the greatest of the 
gods ; instituted by Hercules, the first of the heroes; and celebrated with 
more pomp and magnificence, amidst a greater concourse of spectators from 
all parts, than any of the rest. 

(7) If Pausanias may be believed, women were prohibited to be present at 


(1) Several reasons are given for this name (2) Paus.}.u. p 38. 
(3) Aprum (4) Herod L win. Cc. 86. (5) Dawa, Mapéome, xowvout éw 
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them upon pain of death; and during their continuance, it was ordained, 
that no woman should approach the place where the games were celebrated, 
or pass on that side of the river Alpheus. One only was so bold as to violate 
this law, and slipped in disguise amongst the combatants. She was tried for 
the offence, and would have suffered for it, according to the law, if the judg- 
es, in repard to her father, her brother, and her son, who had all been victers 
in the Olympic games, had not | pales her offence and saved her life. 

This life was very conformable with the Grecian manners, amongst whom 
the ladies were very reserved, seldom appeared in panne: had separate apart- 
ments, called Gydioea, and never ate at table with the men when strangers 
were present. It was certainly inconsistent with decency to admit them at 
some of the games, as those of wrestling, and the Pancratium, in which the 
combatants fought naked. 

(1) The same Pausanias tells us in another place, that the priestess of Ce- 
res had an honourable set in these games, and that virgins were not denied 
the hberty of being present at them. For my part I cannot conceive the rea- 
son of such inconsistency, which indeed seems incredible. 

The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the victory inthese games. They 
looked upon it as the perfection of glory, and did not believe it permitted to 
mortals to desire any thing beyond it. (2)Cicero assures us, that with them 
it was no less honourable than the consular dignity in 1ts original splendour 
with the ancient Romans. And in another place he says, that (3) to conquer 
at Olympia was almost, in the sense of the Grecians, more great and glorious 
than to receive the honour of a triumph at Rome. Horace speaks in still 
strunger terms upon this kind of victory. (4) He is not afraid to say, that 
st exalts the vector above human nature ; they were nolonger men, but gods. 

We shall see hereafter what extraordinary honours were paid to the victor, 
of which one of the most affecting was to date the year with hisname. No« 
thing could more effectually enliven their endeavours, and make them regard- 
less of expenses, than the assurance of imortalzing their names, which, for 
the future, would be annexed to the kalendar, and in the front of all laws made 
an the same year with the victory. To this motive may be added, the joy of 
hnowing, that their praises would be celebrated by the most famous poets, 
and share in the entertainment of the most illustrious assemblies ; for these 
odes were sung in every house, and had a part 1n every entertainment. What 
could be a more powerful incentive to a people, who had no other object and 
aim than that of umes glory ? 

I shall confine myself upon this head to the Olympic games, which contin- 
ued five days ; and shall descnbe, 1n as bnef a manner as possible, the several 
kinds of combats of which they were compused. M. Burette has treated 
this subject ingeveral dissertations, printed 1n the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles Lettres; wherein purity, perspicuity, and elegance of style, are u- 
nited with profound erudition. I iake no scruple in appropriating to my 
use the riches of my brethren ; and upon this subject of the Olympic games, 
have made very free with the late Abbé Massieu’'s remarhs upon the odes of 
Pindar. 

The combats which had the greatest share in the solemnity of the public 
games, were boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, the discus or quoit, and ra- 
cing. To these may be added the excercises of leaping, throwing the dart, 
and that of the trochus or wheel; but as these were neither important, nor 
of any great reputation, I shall content myself with having only mentioned 
them im this place. For the better methodizing the particulars of these games 
and exercises, 1t will be necessary to begin with an account. 





qi) Lib vi p 382. 
(2) Olympiorum victoria, Grecis consulatus ile antiquus videbatur.—Tuscul. Quest, 


hb non. 4i. 
(3) Olympionicum esse apud Gracos prope majus fut et glonosus, quam Rome trium-= 


phasse.—Pro Flacco, num. xxx1. 





(4) Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. Hor. On. 1. hb. 1. 
Sive quos Elea domum reduuit 
Palma czalestes. Hor. Op. 1. rb. 4. 
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OF THE ATHLE1Z, OR COMBATANTS 


Tx term Athlete 1s derived from the Greek word &Acs, which ifies la- 
bour, combat. This name was given to those who exercised themselves with 
design to dispute the prizes 1n the public games. The art by which they form- 
ed themselves for these encounters, was called Gymnastic, from the Athlete s 
practising naked. 

Those who were designed for this profession, frequented, from their most 
tender age, the Gymnasia or Palestrz, which were a kind of academies main- 
tained for that purpose at the public expense. In these fllaces, such young 
people were under the direction of different masters, who employed the most 
effectual methods to :nure their bodies for the fatigues of the pubhe games, 
and to form them for the combats The regimen they were under was very 
hard and severe. At first they had no other nourishment but dried figs, nut-, 
soft cheese, and a gross heavy sort of bread called pagfa They were absolute- 
ly forbidden the use of wine, and enjoined continence , which Horace exp2e-- 


ses thus (1) 


Qu studet optatam cursu contingere metam 
Nultatulit fecittque puer , sudavit et alsit 
Abstinu:t venere et vino 


Who 1n the Olympic race the prize would gain. 
Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain, 
Excess of beat and cold has often try’d, 
Love’s softness banished, and the glass denied 


St Paul, by an allusion to the Athletz exhorts the Corinthians, near whose 
city the Isthmian games were celebrated, to a sober and penitent hfe Those 
who streve, says he, for the mastery, are temperate tn all things now they do st 
to obtazn a corrupitble crown, but we an wncorruptible Tertullian uses the 
same thought to encourage the martyrs (2) He makes a comparison from 
what the hopes of victory made the Athlete endure He repeats the severe 
and painful exercises they were obliged to undergo, the continual anguish 
and constraint in winch they passed the best vears of their hves, and the 
voluntary privation which they imposed upon themsel\ es of all that was most 
affecting and grateful to their passions It 1» true, the Athletz did not al-~ 
ways observe so severe a regimen, but at length substituted 1n its stead a vo- 
racity and indolence extremely remote from it 

Ihe Athletz, before their exercises, were rubbed with oils and ointments, 
to make their bodies more supple and vigorous At first they made use of 
@ belt, with an apron or scarf fastened to it, for their more decent appearance 
an the combats , but one of the combatants happening to los@ the victory by 
this covering s falling off, that acudent was the occasion of sacrificing mo- 
destv to convenience, and retrenching the apron for the future The Ath- 
letz were only naked in some exercises, as wrestling, boxing, the pancratium, 
and the foot-race They practised a kind of noviciate in the Gymnasia for 
ten months, tu accomplish themselves in the several exercises by assiduous 
application , and this they did in the presence of such as curiosity or idle- 
Nees conducted to look on But when the celebration of the Olympic games 
drew nigh, the Athletzw who were to appear in them were kept to double 
€ xercine. 

Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs were required As to 
b rth, nune but Greeks were to be received It was also neces. uy that their 
inanners should be unexceptionable, and their condition free No stranger 
Was admitted tu combat in the Olympic gamcs , and when Alexander the son 
of Amvutas hing of Macedon, presented himself tu dispute the prize his com- 
petitors, without any regard to the royal dignity, opposed hi» reception as a 


(1) Art Poet wv 412 
(2) Nempe tn met Athlete r jantura!l strictiorem dtsciplinim, ut robor: sedifi- 


esndo vicent , cont nentura luaurna acibis Jetiombus a potu jucundioie , coguntur, 
ecrwciantur, fatiganturs —Lertal ad Viurtys 
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Macedoman, and consequently a Barbanan and a stranger ; nor could the 
judge be prevailed upon to admit him, til he had proved. in due form, his 
family originally descended from the Argives 

The persons who presided 1n the games, called Agonothete, Athiotheta, aud 
Hellanodsce, registered the name and country of each champion; and upon 
the opening of the games, a herald proclarmed the names of the combatants. 
‘They were then made to take an oath, that they would religiously observe 
the several laws prescribed in each kind of combat, and to do nothing con- 
trary to the established orders and regulations of the games = Fraud, artifice, 
and excessive violence, were absolutely prohibited , and the maxim so gene- 
rally received elsewhere, (1) that it 1s indifferent whether an enemy 1s con- 
quered by deceit or valour, was banished from these combats The addres« 
of a combatant, expert in all the niceties of his art, who knows how to shift 
and ward dexterously, to put the change upon hi» idversary w.th ait and 
subtlety, and to improve the least advantages, must not be confounded here 
with the cowardly and knavish cunning of one, who, without regard to the 
laws prescribed, employs the most unfair means to vanquish his competitor 
Those who disputed the prize in the several kinds of combats, drew lots for 
their precedency in them 

It 1s time to bring our champions to blows, and to run over the different 
hinds of combats, 1n which they exercised themselves 


OF WRESILING 


WRESTLING 1s one of the most ancient exercises of which we have any 
knowledge, having been practised in the time of the patriarchs, as the wrest- 
ling of the angel with Jacob proves.(2) Jacob supported the angel’s attack 
£0 vigorously, that the latter, perceiving he could not throw so rough a 
wrestler, was induced to make him lame, by touching the sinew of Ins thigh, 
which immediately shrunk up. 

Wrestling among the Greeks, as well as other nations, was practised at 
first with simplicity, little art, and in a natural manner , the weight of the 
body, and the strength of the muscles, having more share init, than address 
and skill. Theseus was the first that reduced it to method, and refined it 
with the rules of art. He was also the first who established the public schools, 
called Palestra, where the young people had masters to instruct them in it. 

The wrestlers, before they began their combats, were rubbed all over in a 
rough manner, and afterwards anointed with oils, which added to the strength 
and flexibility of their hmbs. But as this unction, in making the skin tvo 
shppery, rendered 1t difficult for them to take hold of each other, they re- 
medied that inconvenience, sometimes by rolling themselves in the dust of 
the Palestrzx, sometimes by throwing a fine sand upon each other, kept for 
that purpose in the Xystz, or porticoes of the Gymnasia. 

Thus prepared, the wrestlers began their combat. They were matched 
two against two, and sometimes several couples contended at the same time. 
In this combat, the whole aim and design of the wrestlers was to throw their 
adversary upon the ground. Both strength and art were employed to this 
purpose they seized each other by the arms, drew forwards, pushed back- 
wards, used many distortions and twistings of the body , loching their hmbs 
into each other's , seizing by the neck, throttling, pressing im ther arms, 
struggling, plying on all sides, hfting from the ground, dashing ther heads 
together lhke rams, and twisting one another's nechs The most considerable 
advantage 1n the wrestler’s art, w  tomake himself master of his adversary’s 
legs, of which a fall was the 1mmediite consequence From whence Plautus 
says, in his Pseudolus, speaking ot wine, (3) He ts a dangerous wrestler, he 
presently takes one by the heels. ‘The Greek terms trocnedrifew and wreprivew, 
and the Latin word supplanfar e, seem to imply, that one of these arts consist« 


(1) Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? (2) Gen xxx 24, 
(3) Captat pedes primum, luctator dolosus est 
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ed in stooping down to seize the antagonist under the soles of his feet, and 
in raising them up to give him a fall. 

In this manner the Athlets wrestled standing,‘the combat ending with 
the fall of one of the competitors. But when it happened that the wrestler 
who was down threw his adversary along with him, either by art or accident, 
th. cumbat continued upon the sand, the sear iets tumbling and twining 
with each other in a thousand different ways, till one of them got uppermost, 
and compelled fhe other to ask quarter, and confess hi act vanquished. 
There was a third sort of wrestling, called Axpoxepiouds, from the Athletz’s 
using only their hands in it, without taking hold of the body as in the other 
kinds ; and this exercise served as a prelude to the greater combat. It con- 
sisted in interminglng their fingers, and in squeezing them with all their 
force ; in pushing one another, by joining the palms of their hands together ; 
in twisting their fingers, wrists, and other joints of the arm, without the as- 
sistance of any other member ; and the victory was his who obliged his op- 
ponent to ask for quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times successively, and to throw their 
antagonists at least twice, before the prize could be adjudged to them. 

(1) Homer describes the wrestling of Ajax and Ulrwees 3 Ovid, that of 
Hercules and Achelous ; Lucan, of Hercules and Antzus; and Statius,in 
his Thebaid, that of Tydeus and Agylleus. 

The wrestlers of greatest reputation amongst the Greeks, were Milo of 
Crotona, whose history I have related elsewhere at large, and Polydamas. 
The latter, alone, and without arms, killed a furious hon upon Mount Olym- 

pus, 1n imitation of Hercules, whom he proposed to himself as a model in 
this action. Another time, having seized a bull by one of his hinder legs, 
the beast could not get loose without leaving his hoof in his hands. e 
could hold a chariot behind, while the coachman whipped his horses 1n vain 
to make them go forward. Darius Nothus, king of Persia, hearing of his 
rodigious strength, was desirous of seeing him, and invited him to Susa. 
ree soldiers of that prince’s guard, and of that band which the Persians 
called smmortal, esteemed the most warlike of their troops, were ordered to 
fall upon him. Our champion fought and killed them all three. 


OF BOXING, OR THE CESTUS 


Box1ne 1s a combat at blows with the fist, from whence it derives its name. 
The combatants covered their fists with a kind of offensive arms, called Ces-~ 
tus, and their heads with a sort of leather cap, to defend their temples and 
ears, which were most exposed to blows, and to deaden their violence. The 
Cestus was 8 kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of straps of leather and plated 
with brass, lead or iron. Their use was to strengthen the hands of the cum- 
batants, and to add violence to their blows. 

Sometimes the Athlete came immediately to the most violent blows, and 
began with charging 1n the most furious manner. Sometimes whole hours 
passed in harassing and fatiguing each other, by a continual extension of 
their arms, rendering each other's blows ineffectual, and endeavouring in that 
manner of defence to keep off their adversary. But when they fought with 
the utmost fury, they armed chiefly at the head and face, which parts they 
were most careful to defend, by either avoiding or catch the blows made 
at them. When a combatant came on to throw himself with all his force and 
vigour a another, they had a surprising address in avoiding the attack, 
by a nimble turn of the body, which threw the imprudent adversary down, 
and deprived him of the victory. 

However fierce the combatants were against each other, their being ex- 
hausted by the length of the combat would frequently reduce them to the 
necessity of making a truce ; upon which the battle was suspended for sume 
minutes, that were employed in recovering their fatigue, and rubbing off the 


Qi) had 1. xmas. vy. 700. &c. Ovid. Metam. }). ox. v. 81, &c Phars, | iw v 612 
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sweat in which they were bathed ; after which they renewed the fight, till 
one of them, by Jetting fall his arms through weakness, or by swooning away, 
explained that he could no longer support the pain or fatigue, and desired 
quarter ; which was confessing himself vanquished. 5 

Boxing was one of the rudest and most dangerous of the gymnastic com- 
bats ; because, besides the danger of being crippled, the combatants ran the 
hazard oftheir lives. They sometimes fell down dead, or dying, upon the sand ; 
though that seldom happened, except the vanquished pergon persisted too 
long in not acknowledging his defeat: yet 1t was common for them to quit 
the fight with a countenance so disfigured, that 1t was not easy to know them 
afterwards ; carrying away with them the sad marks of their vigorous resis- 
tance, such as bruises and contusions in the face, the loss of an eye, their 
teeth knocked out, their jaws broken, or some more considerable fracture. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, several descriptions of this 
kind of combat. In Homer, that of Epeus and Euryalus ;(1)1n Theocritus, 
of Pollux and Amycus ; 1n Appollonius Rhodius, the same battle of Pollux 
and Amycus ; in Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus ; and 1n Statius, and Va- 
lerius Flaccus, of several other combatants. 


OF THE PANCRATIUM. 


Tre Pancratium (2) was so called from two Greek words, which signify that 
the whole force of the body was necessary for succeeding init. It umited 
boxing and wrestling 1n the same fight, borrowing from one its manner of 
struggling and flinging, and from the other, the art of deahng blows, and of 
avoiding them with success. In wrestling, it was not permntted to stnke 
with the hand, nor in boxing to seize each other in the manner of wrestlers 
but in the Pancratium, it was not only allowed to make use of all the gripes 
and artifices of wrestling, but the hands and feet, and even the teeth and 
nails, might be employed to conquer an antagonist. 
This combat was the most rude and dangerous. A Pancratist :u the Olym- 
Ee games(called Arrichion, or Arrachion), perceiving himself almost suffocated 
y his adversary, who had got fast hold of him by the throat, at the same time 
that he held him by the foot, broke one of his enemy’s toes, the extreme an- 
guish of which obliged him to ask quarter at the very instant Arrichion him- 
self expired. The Agonothetz crowned Arrichion, enough dead, and pre- 
claimed him victor. hilostratus has left us a very lively description of a 
painting, which represented this combat. 


OF THE DISCUS, OR QUOIT. 


Tue Discus was a kind of quoit of a round form, made sometimes of wood, 
but more frequently of stone, lead, or other metal, as iron or brass. Those 
who used this exercise were called Discoboli, that 1s, fingers of the discus. 
The epithet carwuddios, which signifies borne upon the shoulders, given to this 
instrument by Homer, sufficiently shews, that it was of too great a weight 
to be carried from place to place in the hands only, and that the shoulders 
were necessary for the support of such a burden any space of time. 

The intent of this exercise, as of almost all the others, was to invigorate 
the body, and to make 1t more capable of supporting the weight and use of 
arms In war they were often obliged to carry such loads as appear exces- 
sive in these days, either of provisions, fascines, her ree or in scaling the 
walls, when, to equal the height of them, several of the besiegers mounted 
upon the shoulders of each other. 

The Athletwx, in hurling the Discus, put themselves into the best posture 
they could, to add force to their cast. They advanced one foot, upon which 
leaning the whole weight of their bodies, they poised the Discus in their 
hands, and then whithng it round several times almost horizontally, to add 


(1) Diescor Idyl. xxii. Argonaut. hb. nu. Aéneid. hv. Thebaid 1 va. Argonaut. 1. av 
(2) Nav «pares, 
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force to 1ts motion, they threw it off with the joint strength of hands, armr, 
and body, which had alla share in the vigour of the discharge. He that 
flung the Discus farthest was the victor. 

The most famous painters and sculptors of antiquity, 1n their endeavours 
to represent naturally the attitudes of the Discobeh, have left posterity many 
master- pieces 1n their several arts Quuntilzan exceedingly ertols a statue 
of that kind, which had been finished with infinite care and application by 
the celebrated Myron: (1) What can be more fimshed, or express more hap- 

zly the muscular destorteons of the body wm the exercise of the Discus, than the 


Discobuius of Myron ? 
OF THE PENTATHLUM. 


The Greeks gave this name toan exercise composed of five others. It was 
the common opinion, that those five exercises were wrestling, running, leap- 
ing, throwing the dart, and the discus. It was believed that this sort of 
combat was decided in one day, and sometimes the same morning ; and that 
the prize, which was singie, could not be given but to the victor 1n all those 
exercises. 

The exercises of leaping, and throwing the javelin, of which the first con- 
sisted in leaping a certain length, and the other in hitting a mark with a ja- 

, velin at acertain distance, contributed to the forming of a soldier, by ma- 
hing him mmble and active in battle, and expert in flinging the spear and 


dart. 
OF RACES 


OF all the exercises which the Athlete# cultivated with so much pains and 
industry, for their appearance 1n the public games, running was in the high- 
est estimation, and held the foremost rank. The Olympic games generally 
opened with races, and were solemnized at first with no other exercise. ry 

The place where the Athletz exercised themselves in running, was gene- 
rally called the Stadywm by the Greeks ; as was that wherein they disputed 
in earnest tur the prize. As the lists or course for these games was at first 
but one Stadium (2) in length, 1t took 1ts name from its measure, and was 
called the Stadium, whether precisely of that extent or of a much greater. 
Under.that denomination was included not only the space in which the Ath- 
let ran, but also that which contained the spectators of the gymnastic game» 
‘Tne place where the Athletxz contended was called Scagemu, from it» lying 
luwer than the rest of the Stadium, on each side of which, and its extremity, 
ran an ascent or kind of terrace, covered with seats and benches, upon which 
the spectators were seated. The most remarkable parts of the Stadium were 
its eutrance, middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the course was marked at first only by a line drawn on 
the sand, from side to side of the Stadium. To that at length was substi- 
tuted a hind of barrier, which was only a cord strained tight in the front of 
the horses or men that were torun t wassometimes arallof wood ‘The 
opening of this barrier was the signal for the horses to start 

‘Lhe middle of the Stadium was remarkable only by the circumstance of 
having the prizes allotted to the victors set up there St Chrysostom draw. 
« fine cumparisun from this custom As the yudges, says he, tn the races anil 
olher games, expose in the mtdst of the Stadeum, to the view of the champrons, 
the crown, uluich they are to recetve, im like manner the Lord, by the mouth of 
hus prophets, has pluced the prizes iu the msdst of the course, which he designs 


for thore who hate the courage to contend far them. 


' A Quid tam distortum et elaboratum, quam est lle Discobulus Mvyroms ?—Qurntil. 
ip i) cap 

(2) ‘Lhe Stadiam was a land-measure amongst the Greeks, and was, according to He- 
rodotus, lib a © 149, six hundred feet in extent Pliny says, lib u.c 23, that 1t was six 
hundred .nd twenty-five Those two authors perhaps agree, considering the difference 
between the Gieck und Roman foot, besides white h, the ineasure of the Stadium: varee, 


aseordig to the diffesciuce of times and places 
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At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal where the foat-racez ended , 
but in those of the charnots and horses they were to run several times round 
it, without stopping, and afterwards conclude the race by regaining the other 
extremity of the list, from whence they started. 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horse, and the foot-race. 
T shall begin with the last, as the most simple, natural, and ancient. 


1 OF THE FOOYr RACE 


Tue runners, of whatever number they were, ranged themselves in a hne, 
after having drawn lots for their places (1) Whilst they waited the signal 
to start, they practised, by way of prelude, various motions to awaken their 
activity, and to keep their hmbs pliable and in a right temper. Llhey kept 
themselves breathing by small leaps, and making httle excursions, which were 
a kind of trial of their speed and agility Upon the signals being piven, they 
flew towards the goal, with arapidity scarce to be followed by the eye, which 
was solely to decide the victory ; for the Agonistic laws prohibited, under the 
most 1g7nominious penalties, the attaining it by any foul method. 

In the simple race, the extent of the Stadium was run but once, at the 
end of which the prize attended the victor, that 1s, he who came in first. 
In the race called AlavAos the competitors ran twice that length, that is, af- 
ter having arrived at the goal, they returned to the barrier. To these may be 
added a third sort, called AoA:yds, which was the longest of all, as 1ts nameim- 
phes, and was composed of several Diauli. Sometimes it consisted of twen- 
ty-four Stadia backwards and forwards, babes twelve times round the goal. 

There were runners 18 ancient times, as well amongst the Greeks as Ro- 
mans, who were much celebrated for their swiftness (2) Phony tells us, that 
it was thought prodigious in Phidippides to run eleven hundred and forty 
Stadia (8) between Athens and Lacedemonin the space of two days, till 
Anyvtis, of the latter place, and Philonides, the rnnner of Alexander the 
dsreat, made twelve hundred Stadia (4)1n one day, from Sicyon to Ehs. 
‘hese runners were denominated jpepodpdyss, as we find in that passage of 
Herodotus (5) which mentions Phidippides In the consulate of Fonteius 
and Vipsanus, in the reign of Nero, 4 boy of me years old ran seventy-five 
thousand paces (6) between noon and night Pliny adds, that in his time 
there were runners, who ran one hundred and sixty thousand paces (7) in 
the Circus. Our wonder at such a prodigious speed will increase, continues 
he ($8) f we reflect, that when Tiberius went to Germany to his brother Dru- 
sus, then at the point of death, he could not arrive there 1n less than four, 
and-twenty hours, though the distance was but two hundred thousand paces, 
(9) and he changed his carriage three times, (10) and went with the utmost 
diligence. 


2 OF THE HORSE RACES. 


THE race of a single horse with a rider was less celebrated by the ancients, 





(1) Tunce rite citatos 
Explorant rzcuuntque gradus, v1iasque per artes 
Instimulant docto ling ientia membis tumultu 
Poplite nunc flerao s duut, nunc lubrica fort: 
Pectoir coll dunt pliunusu, nance igne.tollunt 
Ciura, Drevemque tugim nec opino fine ,eponunt 
Stat Theb hb wiv 587, &e. 


‘Phey try they rouse their specd with various arts, 
Their languid hmbs they prompt to act then puts 
Now w th bent hams, amidst the p1iatis’d crowd, 
They sit, now strain their lungs, and shout aloud , 
Now a short flisht witb flery steps they ti ice, 

And with a suddcn stop abridge the mirnic race 


(2) Plin lI vic 2 (3) 27 leap,ues (4) 60 leagues 
(5) Herod |} v1 ¢ 106 (6) 30 le izues (7) More thin 53 leagues. 
(6) Vail. Max. ]l v ec 5 (9) 67 le gues (10) He had only t ,puide 


an iane othce: with him 
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xi 
yet it had its favourers amongst the most considerable persons, and even 
ings themselves, and was attended with uncommon glory to the victor. 
Pindar, in his first ode, celebrates a victory of this kind, obtained by Hiero, 
hing of Syracuse, to whom he gives the title of KéAns, that is, Vector on the 
Horse-race ; which name was given to the horses carrying only a single r- 
der, Keayres. Sometimes the nder led another horse by the bridle, and then 
the horses were called Desudtor 11, and their riders Desuifores ; because, after 
a number of turns in the Stadium, they changed horses, by dexterously vault- 
ing from one to the other. A surprising address was necessary upon this 
occasion, especially in an age unacquainted with the use of stirrups, and 
when the horses had no saddles, which made the leap still more difficult. 
In the armies there were also cavalry (1) called Desulto? es, who vaulted from 
one horse to another, as occasion required, and were generally Numudiane. 


3 OF THE CHARIOT-RACES. 


Tus kind of race was the most renowned of all the exercises used in the 
games of the ancients, and that from whence most honour redounded to the 
victors ; which 1s not to be wondered at,1f we consider their origin. It 1s 
plain, they were derived from the constant custom of princes, heroes, and 
great men, of fighting 1n battle upon chariots. Homer has an infinity of 
examples of this kind. This being admitted as a custom, 1t 15 natural to sup- 
pose it very agreeable to these heroes, to have their charioteers as expert as 
possible in driving, as their success depended, in a very great measure, upon 
the address of their drivers. It was anciently, therefore, only to persons of 
the first consideration, that this office was confided. Hence arvuse a lauda- 
ble emulation to excel others 1n the art of guiding a chariot, and a hind of 
necessity to practice 1¢ very much, 1n order to succeed. The high rank of 
the persons who made use of chariots, ennobled, as it always happens, an ex- 
ercise peculhar to them. The other exercises were adapted to private sol- 
diers and horsemen, as wrestling, running, and the single horse-race ; but 
rap use of chariots in the field was always reserved to princes and generals 
of armies. 

Hence it was, that all those who pfesented themselves in the Olympic 
games to dispute the prize in the chariot-races, were persons considerable 
either for their riches, their birth, their employments, or great actions. 
Kings themselves aspired passionately to this glory, from the belief that the 
title of victor in these games, was scarce unferior to that of conqueror, and 
that the Olympic palm added new dignity to the splendours of a throne. 
Pindar’s odes inform us, that Gelon and Hiuero, kings of Syracuse, were of 
that oprmon. Dionysius, who reigned there long after them, carried the 
same ambition much higher. Philip of Macedon had these victories stamped 
upon his coins, and seemed as much affected with them, as with those ob- 
tained against the enemies of his state. (2) All the world knows the ansver 
of Alexander the Great on this subject. hen his friends ashed him, whe- 
ther he would dispute the prize of the race sin these games? Yes, said he, 
tf kings were to be my antagonists. Which shews, that he would not have 
disdained these exercises, if there had been competiturs in them worthy of 
him. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four horses. placed in a row , 
biga, quadriga. Sometimes mules supplied the place of horses, and then the 
chariot was called axnvn. Pindar, in the fifth ode of his first book, celebrates 
one Psaumis, who had obtained a triple victory , one by a chariot drawn by 
four horses, 7<@p:xxe 3; another by one drawn by mules, 4rjv7y ; and the third 
by a singde horee, xéAyz:, which the title of the ode expresses. 

These chariots, upon a signal yiven, started together from a place called 
Carceres. ‘Their places were regulated by lot, which was not an indifferent 


(1) Nec omnes Nuaide in dextro locat: coruu, sed quibus desulterum in modum bi 
nos trahentibus equos, tnter acermnmam sx2pe puguam 1D recentem equum ex fesso ar- 
miatss transulitare mos crat, tanta velocitas ipsis, tamgue docile equorum gfmus est. 
—Livwlib xain. (4) Plut. 1 Alex p. 666, 
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circumstance to the victory ; for being to turn round a boundary, the chariot 
on the left was nearer than those on the right, which in consequence had a 
greater compass to take. It appears from several passages in Pindar, and 
especially from one in Sophocles, which I shall cite very svon, that they ran 
twelve times round the Stadium. He that came in firet the twelfth round 
was victor. The chief art consisted in taking the best ground at the turn- 
ing of the boundary ; for if the charioteer drove too near 1t, he was in dan- 
ger of dashing the chariet to pieces ; and if he kept too wide of it, lus near- 
est antagonist might cut the way upon him, and get foremost. 

It is obvious that these chariot-races could not run without some danger ; 
for as the (1) motion of the wheels was very rupid, and grazed against the 
boundary in turning, the least error in driving would have broke the chariot 
in pieces, and might have dangerously wounded the charioteer. An example 
of which we find 1n the Electra of Sophocles, who gives an admirable descr 
tion of this kind of race run by ten competitors. The false Orestes, at the 
twelfth and last round, having only one antagonist, the rest having been 
thrown out, was so unfortunate as to break one of his wheels againet the 
boundary, and felling out of his seat entangled in the reins, the horses 
dragged him violently forwards along with them, and tore him to pieces ; 
but this very seldom happened. (2) To avoid such danger, Nestor gave the 
following directions to his son Antilochus, who was going to dispute the prize 
in the chariot-races. ‘‘ Myson,” says he, ‘‘ drive your horses as near as 
“* possible to the turning ; for which reason, always inclining your body over 
** your chariot, get the left of your salto tah and encouraging the horse 
“on the mght, give him the reign, whilst the near horse, hard held, turns 
“* the boundary so close to it that the nave of the wheel seems to graze upon 
“it; but have a care of running against the stone, lest you wound your 
“* horses, and dash the chariot 1n pieces.” 

Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his opinion, very considerable, 
in regard to the places of those who contended for the prize in the chariot- 
race. They all started, indeed, from the same line, and at the same time, and 
so far had no advantage of each other ; but he whose lot gave him the first 
piace, being nearest the boundary at the end of the career, and having but 
a small compass to describe in turning about it, had less way to make 
than the second, third, fourth, &c. especially when the chariots were drawn 
by four horses, which took up a greater space between the first and the others. 
and obliged them to make a larger circle 1n coming round. This advantage 
twelve times together, as it must happen, admitting the Stadim was to 
run round twelve times, gave such a superiority to the first, as seemed to 
assure him infalhbly of the victory against all his competitors. To me 1t 
geems, that the fleetness of the horses, joined with the address of the driver, 
might countervai this odds, either by getting before the first, or by taking 
his place, if not in the first, in some ot the subsequent rounds ; for it 1s not 
to be supposed, that in the progress of the race, the antagonists always cone 
tinued in the same order they started. They often changed places in a short 
interval of time, and in that vanety and vicissitude consisted all the diver- 
sion of the spectators. 

It was not required that those who disputed the victory should enter the 
lists, and drive their chariots 1n person. ‘Their being spectators of the games, 
or sending their horses thither, was sufficient ; but in either case, 1t was 
previously necessary to register the names of the persons for whom the horses 
were to run, either 1n the chariot or single horse-races. 

(3)At the time that the city of Potsdmwa surrendered to Philip, three cou- 
riers brought him advives ; the first, that the lllyrians had been defeated in 
a great battle by his general Parmenio ; the second, that he had carried the 
prize of the horse-race in the Olympic games ; and the third, that the queer 


(C1) Metaque fervidis evitata 1otis Horat. Od. 1. hiby Z 
The goal shunned by the buimag wheels. 
(2) Hom, Thad i. xxin vo 34, &c. 
(3) Plut. in Alex, p. 66. 
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was dehvered of a son. Plutarch seems to insinuate, that Philszp was equally 
delighted with each of these circumstances. 

(1) Hiero sent horses to Olympia, to run for the prize, and caused a mag- 
nificent pavilion to be for them. Upon this eccasion Themistocles 
harangued the Greeks, to persuade them te pull down the tyrant’s pavilion, 
who had refused his aid against the common enemy, and to hinder his horses 
from running with the rest. It does not appear that any regard was had tu 
this remonstrance ; for we find by one of dar’s odes, composed in honour 
of Hiero, that he won the prize in the equestrian races. 

(2) No one ever carned the ambition of making a great figure in the pub- 
lic nie of Greece so far as Alcibiades, in w. he distinguished himself 
in the most splendid manner by the great number of horses and chariots 
which he kept only for the races. There never was either lhe persen 
or king that sent, as he did, seven chariots at once to the Olympic games, 
wherein he carried the first, second, and third prizes ; an honour no one ever 
had before him. ‘The famous poet Euripides celebrated these victories 1n an 
ode, of which Plutarch has preserved 2 ent in Vit. Alcib. The victor, 
after having made a sumptuous feast to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feast to 
the innumerable mnmuleituas of the spectators at the games. It is not easy to 
comprehend, how the wealth of a private person should suffice for so enor- 
mous an expense ; but Antisthenes, the scholar of Socrates, who relates what 
he saw, informs us, that many cities of the alles, in a kind of emulation with 
each other, supphed Alcibiades with all things neeessary for the support of 
such incredible magnificence ; equipages, horses, tents, sacrifices, the most 
exquisite provisions, the most delicate wines ; mm a werd, all that was neces- 
sary to the support of his table or tran. The passage is remarkable ; fer 
the same author assures us, that this was not only done when Alcibiades went 
to the Olympic es, but 1n all his miltary expeditions and journeys by 

d or sea. * erever,” says he, ‘‘ Alcibiades travelled, be made use 
** of four of the allied cities as his servants. Ephesus furnished him with 
“ tents, as magnificent as those of the Persians ; Chios took care to provide 
“for his horses; Cyzicum supplied him with sacrifices, and provisions for 
<< his table; and Lesbos gave him wine, with all the other necessaries for 
“« his house.” 

I must not omit, in speaking of the Olympic games, that the ladies were 
admitted to dispute the prize in them as weil as the men ; which many of 
them obtained. (3) Cynisca, sister of Agemlaus king of Sparta, first opened 
this new path of glory to her sex, and was proclaimed the victrix in the race 
of chariots with ina horses. (4) This victory, which till then had no exam- 
ple, did not fail of being celebrated with all ible 77 TR od A mag- 
nmificent monument was erected in Sparta in honour of Cynisca; and the La- 
cedmmonians, though otherwiee very little sensible to the charms of poetry, 
appeinted a poet to transmit this new triumph to posterity, and to immorta- 
lize its memory by an inscription in verse. (6) She h dedicated a cha- 
riot of brass, drawn by four horses, in the temple of Delphos, in which the 

was also represented ; a certain pean that she did not drive it 
herself. (7) In process of time, the picture of Cynisca, drawn by the famous 
Apelies, was annexed to it, and the whole adorned with many inscriptions in 
honour of that Spartan heroine. 


OF THE HONOURS AND REWARDS GRANTED TO THE VICTORS. 


Tuesx honours and rewards were of several kinds. The spectators ac- 
clamatiens in honour of the victors were only a ude to the rewards de- 
signed them. These rewards were different w of wild olive, pine, pars- 
ley, or laurel, according to the different places were the games were cele- 
brated. ‘Those crowns were always attended with branches of palm, that the 


(1) Plut on Themiut p 194 (2) Plut. in Alcibiad p. 196. 
(3) Pauean lou. p 172. (4) Id 1! v. p. 30. 
(S) Pag 2498 (6) Pausan. t va p. 344, 


(7) Vag 178 
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victors carried in their nght hand ; which cuatom acearding to Plutarch, (1) 
arose, perhaps, from the nature of the palm-tree, which displays new vigour 
the more endeavours are used to crush or bend it, and is a symbol of the 
champion’s courage and resistance in the attainment of the prize. <As he 
might be vieter more than unce in the same gumes, and sometimes on the 
same day, he might also receive several crowns and s. 
n the vietor had received the crown and palm, a herald, preceded by 

a trumpet, conducted him through the Stadium, and proclaimed aloud his 
name and country, who passed in that kind of review before the people, whilst 
ey redoubled their acclamations and applauses at the sight of him. 

hen he returned to his own country, the ple came out in a body to 
meet him, and conducted him into the aty, adorned with all the marks of 
his victory, and riding upon a chariot drawn by four horses. He made his 
entry, not through the gates, but through a breach purposely made in the 
walls. Lighted torches were carried before him, and a numerous train fol- 
lowed to do honour to the procession. 

The athletic tnumph almost always concluded with feasts made for the 
victers, ther relations and frends, either at the expense of the public, or by 
particular persons, who regaled not only their families and friends, but often 
a great part of the spectators. (2) Alcibiades, after having sacrificed to Ju- 

iter, which was always the first care of the victor, treated the whole assem- 
ly. Leophron did the same, as Athenseus reports , (3) who adds, that Em- 
ocles of Agrigentum, having conquered in the same games, and not 
ving 1t in his power, being a Pythagorean, te regale the perer with flesh 
or fish, he caused an ox to be made of a paste, composed of myrrh, incense, 
and all sorts of spices, of which pieces were ziven to every person present. 

One of the most honourable piivileges granted to the Athletic victors, was 
the right of taking place at the pablte es- At Sparta it was a custom 
for the king to take them with him 1n military expeditions, to fight near his 

son, and to be his guard ; which, with reason, was judged very honoura- 
le. Another privilege, in which the useful united with the honourable, 
was that of being maintained for the rest of their lives at the expense of their 
country. (4) That this expense might not become too chargeable to thé 
stata, Salon reduced the pension of a victor in the Olympic games to hve 
hundred drachms; (5) 1n the l-thmian to an hundred ,(6) and in the rest in 
tr fa ong The victor and his country considered this pension less as a re- 
1ef of the champion’s indigence, than as a mark of honour and distinction. 
They were also exempted from all civil offices and employments. 

The celebration ot the games being over, one of the first appleations of 
the magistrates, who presided in them, was to inseribe, 1n the public register, 
the name and country of the Athletzw who had curried the prizes, and to an- 
nex the species ef combat in which they had been victorious. The chariot- 
race had the preference to allother gumes. Frem whence the historians, who 
date their facts by the Olympiads, us Thucydides, Dionysius Halicarnassus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Pausanias, almost always express the Olympiad by the 
name and country of the victors in that race. 

The praises of the victoriuus Athletz were, amongst the Greeks, one of 
the principal subjects of the lyric poetry. We find that all the odes of the 
four books of Pindar turn upon it, each of which takes its title from the games, 
in which the combatants signahzed themselves whose victories those poems 
celebrate. The poet, indeed, eeney enriches his matter, by calling into 
the champion’s assistance, incapable alone of inspiring all the enthusiasm ne- 
cegsary, the aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who have any relation to his 
subject ; and to support the flights uf imagination, to which he abandons 
himself. Before Pindar, the poet Simonides practised the same manner of 
writing, intermingling the Pence of the gods and heroes, with those of the 
champions whose victuries he sang. (7) Its related upon this head, that 


C)) Sympos. |. vi. quest. 4. (2) Plut. in Alcb. BP. 196. 
(3) Lie. p. 3. : (4) Dieg. Laert. in Solone. p.37. 
(5) 250 livres (6) 50 livres. 


(7) Cic. de Orat 1 ou on. 352,353 Phad. hu Fab. 24 Quintal, xi. c, 2, 
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one of the victors in boxing, called Scopas, having agreed with Simonides for 
@ poem upon his victory, the poet, according to custom, after having given 
the highest praises to the champion, expatiates in a long digression to the 
honour of Castor and Pollux. Scopas, satisfied in appearance with the per- 
formance of Simomdes, paid him, however, only the third part of the sam 
agreed on, referring him for the remainder to the Tyndarides, whom he had 
celebrated so well. And he was well paid for their part in effect, if we may 
believe the sequel: for at the feast given by the champion, whilst the gueste 
were at table, a servant came to S:monides, and told him, that two men, co- 
vered with dust and sweat, were at the door, and desired to speak with him 
in all haste. He had scarce set his foot out of the chamber, in order to go 
to oo when the roof fell in, and crushed the champion with all his guests 
to death. 

Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of the champions 
Statues were erected to the victors, especially in the Olympic games, in the 
very place where they had been crowned, and sometimes in that of their birth 
also; which was commonly done at the expense of their country. Amongst 
the statues which adorned Olympia, were those of several children of ten 
or twelve years old, who had obtained the prize at that age in the Olympic 
games. They did not only raise sich monuments to the champions, but to 
the very horses to whose swiftness they were indebted for the Agonistic crown; 
and (1) Pausanias mentions one, which was erected 1n honour of a mare, cal- 
led Aura, whuse history 1s worth repeating. Phidolas, her rider, having fal- 
len off in the beginning of the race, the mare continued to run in the same 
manner as 1f he had been upon her back. She outstripped all the rest, and 
upon the sound of the trumpets, which was usual toward the end of the race 
to animate the competitors, she redoubled her vigour and courage, turned 
round the goal, and as1f she had been sensible of the victory, presented her- 
self before the judges of the games. The leans declared Phidolas victor, 
with permission tv erect a monument to himself, and the mare that had serv- 


ed him so well. 


THE DIFFERENT TASTE OF PHE GREEAS AND ROMANS, IN REGARD TO 
PUBLIC SHOWS 


Berorr | make an end of these remarks on the combats and games, so much 
in estimation among the Greeks, | beg the reader's permission to make a re- 
fiection that may serve to explain the different characters of the Greeks and 
Romans with regard to this subject. 

‘The most common entertainment of the latter, at which the fair sex, by 
nature tender and compassionate, were present in throngs, was the combats 
of the gladiators, and of men with bears and hons ; 1n which the cries of the 
wounded and dying, and the abundant effusion of human blood, supplied the 
gratetul spectacle for a whole people, who feasted their cruel eyes with the 
savage pleasure of seeing men murder one another in cool blood ; and 1n the 
times of the persecutions, with the tearing in pieces of old men and infants, 
of women and tender virgins, whose age and weakness are apt to excite 
com passion in the hardest hearts. 

in Greece these combuts were absolutely unknown, and were only :ntro- 
duced into some cities, after their subjection to the Roman people. (2) The 
Athemans, however whose distinguishing characteristics were benevolence 
and humanity, never admitted them into their city ; and when it was propos- 
ed to introduce the combats of the gladiators, that they might not be undone 
bv the Corintluans in that pomt, First throw down, cried out an Athenian (3) 
from the midst of the a»sembly, the altar erected above a thousand years ayo 
by our ancestors to Mercy. 

It must be allowed in this respect, that the conduct and wisdom of the 
Greeks was infinitely superior to that ef the Romans. I speak of the wisdum 


(i) Lib vi p 368 (2) Lucian. in Vit. Demonact. p 1014 
(3) lt was Demonax a celebrated philosopher, whose discesple Lucian had beea. Fle hou- 
rished in the re en ot Marcus Aurehus 
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of Pagans Convinced that the multitude, too much governed by the objects 
of sense to be sufficiently amused and entertained with the pleasures of the un- 
derstanding, could be delighted only with sensible objects, both nations were 
studious to divert them with games and shows, and such external contrivan- 
ces a8 were proper to effect the senses. In the institution.of which, each ful- 
lows its B yasiemaoned genius and disposition. 

The Romans, educated m war, and accustomed to battles, retained not- 
withstanding the politeness upon which they piqued themselves, something 
of their ancient ferocity ; and hence it was, that the effusion of blood, and 
the murders exhibited in their public shows, far-from inspiring them with hor- 
ror, was a grateful entertainment to them. 

The insolent pomp of triumphs flows from the same source, and argues no 
less inhumanity. To obtain this honour, it was necessary to prove, that 
eight or ten thousand men at least had been killed in battle. The spoils which 
were carried with so much ostentation, proclaimed, that an infinity of honest 
families had been reduced to the utmost misery. The innumerable troop of 
captives had been free persons a few days before, and were often distinguish- 
able for honour, merit, and virtue. The representation of the towns that hag 
been taken in the war, explained that they had sacked, plundered, and burnt 
the most opulent cities, and either destroyed, or enslaved their inhabitants. 
In fine, nothing was more inhuman than to drag kings and princes 1n chaine 
before the chariot of a Roman citizen, and to insult their misfortunes and hu- 
miliation in that public manner. 

(1) The triumphal arches, erected under the emperors, where the enemiee 
appeared with chains upon their hands and legs, could proceed only from a 
haughty fierceness of disposition, and an inhuman pride, that took delight in 
immortahzing the shame and sorrow of subjected nations. 

The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far more modest. They erected 
trophies indeed, but of wood, a matter lttle durable, which would soon con- 
sume ; and these it was prohibited to renew. Plutarch’s reason for this 13 
admirable (2) After time had destroyed and obhterated the marks of dissen- 
sion and enmity that had divided the people, it would have been the excess of 
odious and barbarous animosity to have thought of re-establishing them, and 
to have perpetuated the remembrance of ancient quarrels, which could not be 
buned too soon m silence and oblivion. He adds, that trophies of stone 
and brass, since substituted for those of wood, refiect no“honour upon those 
who introduced the custom. 

oT I am pleased with the grief of Agesilaus’ countenance, after a consid- 
erable victory, wherein a great number of his enemies, that 1s to say, of Greeks, 
were left upon the field, and to hear him utter, with sighs and groans, these 
words, so full of moderation and humanity: ‘‘ Oh! unhappy Greece to de- 
** prive thyself of so many brave citizens, and to destroy these who had been 
‘‘ sufficient to have conquered all the Barbarians !” af 

The same spirit of moderation and humanity prevailed in the public shows 
of the Greeks. Their festivals had nothing mournful or affiictive in them. 
Every thing in those feasts tended to delight, friendship and harmony ; and 
in that consisted one of the greatest advantages which resulted to Greece 
from the solemnization of these games The republics, separated by distance 
of country and diversity of interests, having the opportunity of meeting from 
time to time in the same place, and 1n the midst o: oo and festivity, ale 
hed themselves more strictly with one another, assisted other against the 
Barbarians and the common enemies of their hberty, and made up their dif- 
ferences by the mediation of some neutral state in alhance with them. The 
same language, manners, sacrifices, exercises, and worship, all conspired to u< 
nite the several httle states of Greece into one great and formidable nation, 
and to preserve amongst them the same dispositiun, the same principles, the 
same zeal for their liberty, and the same passion fur the arts and sciences. 


(1) Plut.in Quast Rom p. 273. 
(2) °Ors Tov Xpovoy Td cyea THs TPdt TONS wokeusoud Bagupas eyo 
Prvew nat cawowoew tas. eis eoTs nas Pi\awe,Oguor. 


(2) Plut. in Lacon, Apophthegm. p 211. 
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OF THE PRIZES OF WIT, AND THE SHOWS AND REPRESENTATIONS OF 
THE THEATRE. 


¥ have reserved for the conelusion of this head another kind of competition, 
w hich does not at all depend upon the strength, activity, and address ef the 
body, and may be called with reason the combat of the mind; wherein the 
orators, historians, and poets, made trial of their capacities, and submitted 
their productions to the censure and judgment of the pubhe. ‘The emulator 
in this sort of dispute was most lively and ardent, as the victory in question 
might justly be deemed to be infinitely superior to all the others, because it af- 
fects the man more nearly, is founded on his personal and internal qualities, and 
decides the merit of his wit and capacity ; which are advan we are apt 
to ey) ete at with the utmost vivacity and on, and of which we are least 
of inclined to renounce the glory to ethene. 

It was a great honour, and at the same time a most sensible pleasure, for 
writers, who are generally fond of fame and applause, to have known how to 
reconcile the voices in their favour, of so numerous and select an assembly as 
that of the Olympic games, in which were — all the finest geniuses of 
Greece, and the best judges of the excellency of a work. This theatre 
was equally open to history, eloquence, and poetry. 

(1) Herodotus read his history in the Olympic games to all Greece, assem-~- 
bled at them, and was heard with such applause, that the names of the nine 
M tses were given to the mine books which compose his work, and the people 
cried out wherever he passed, That 1s he whohas wrstten our hestory, and cele- 
brated our glorious successes agasnst the Barbarians so excellently. 

All who had been present at the games afterwards made every part of Greece 
resound with the name and glory of this Ulustrious historian. 

Lucian, who writes the fact I have related, adds, that, after the example 
of Herodotus, many of the sophists and rhetoricians went te Olympia, to 
read the harangues of their composing ; finding that to be the shortest and 
most certain method of acquinng a great reputation in a little time. 

(2) Plutarch observes, that Lysias, the famous Athenian orator, contem- 

rary with Herodotus, pronounced a speech in the Olympic games, wherein 

e congratulated Greeks upon their reconctliation with each other, and 
their having united to reduce the power of Dionysius the tyrant, as upon the 
greatest action they had ever done. 

(3) We may iudge of the pasmon of the peets to signalize themselves in 
these solemn games, from that of Dionymus himself. That prince who had 
the foolish vamty to belheve himself the most excellent poet of his time, ap- 
pointed readers, called in the Greek jajwiot, ( Rhapsodssts,) to read several 
pieces of his composing at Olympia. When they began to pronounce the 
verses of the royal poet, the strong and harmonious voices of the readers 
occasioned a profound silence, and they were heard at first with the test 
attention, which continually decreased as they went on, and turned at last 
into downright horse-laughs and hooting ; so miserable did the verses appeur. 
(4) He comforted himself for this disgrace by a victory he gained some time 
after in the feast of Bacchus at Athens, at which he cau a tragedy of his 
composition to be represented. 

The disputes of the poets in the Olympic games were nothing, in compa- 
rison with the ardour and emulation expressed by them at Athens; which 1s 
what remains to be said upon this subject, and therefore I shall conclude with 
it, taking occasion to give my readers, at the same time, a short view of the 
shows and representations of the theatre of the ancients. Those who would 
be more fully informed en this subject, will find it treated at large in a work, 
Lately made public by the reverend father Brumoi, the Jesuit ; a work which 
abounds with profound knowledge and erudition, and with reflections entirely 
new, deduced from the nature of the poems of which 1t treats. I shall make 


(i) Lucian in Herod p 622. (@) Plut.de Vit. Orat p. 9886. 
da) Died 4 xiv p. ots (4) Ibid. Lb. xv. p. 364. 
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considerable use of that piece, and often without citing it ; which is not un- 
cearmon with me. 


EXTRAORDINARY PASSION OF THE ATHENIANS FOR THE 
ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE STAGE. =. 


EMULATION OF THE POETS IN DISPUTING THE PRIZES IN THOSE RE- 
PRESENTATIONS. 


A skort idea of Dramatic Poetry. 


No people ever expressed so much ardour and passion for the entertain- 
mente of the theatre as the Greeks, and especially the Athenians. The rea- 
son of this is obvious ; no people ever demonstrated such extent of genius, 
nor carried so far the love of eloquence and poesy, taste for the sciences, 
justness of sentisment, correctness of ear, and delicacy iz all the refinements 
of language. (1) A poor woman, who sold herbs at Athens, distinguished 
Theophrastus to be a stranger, by a single word which he made use of in ex- 

ressing himself. ‘The common people got the tragedies of Euripides by 
eart. The genius of every nation expresses itself in the *3 Manner 
of ing their time, and in their pleasures. The great employment and 
delght of the Athenians were, to amuse themselves with works of wit, and 
to judge of the dramatic pieces that were acted by the public authority seve- 
ral times a-year, especially at the feasts of Bacchus, when the tragic and co- 
mic poets disputed for the prize. ‘The former used to present four of their 
sieces at a time, except Sophocles, who did not think fit to continue so la 
rious an exercise, and confined himself to one performance when he dis~ 
puted the prize. 

The state appointed judges, to determine upon the merit of the tragic or 
comic pieces, before they were “bo pbppaeies in the festivals. They were act- 
ed before them in the presence of the people, but rads f with no great 

reparation. The judges gave their suffrages, and that ormance which 
had the most voices was declared victorious, received the crown as such, 
and was represented with all possible pomp at the expense of the republic. 
This did not, however, exclude such pieces as were only in the second or 
third class. The best had not always the preference ; for what times have 
been exempt from party, caprice, ignorance, and prejudice? (2) lian is 
very angry with the judges, who in one of these disputes, gave only the se- 
cund place to Euripides. He accuses them ef judging either without 
city, or ef giving their voices for hire. It 1s easy te conceive the warmth 
and emulatien which these disputes and public rewards excited amongst the 
poets, and how much they contributed to the perfection te which Greece car- 
ried scenic performances. 

The dramatic poem introduces the persons themselves, speaking and act- 
ing upon the stage: in the epic, on the centrary, the poet only relates the 
different adventures of his characters. It 1s natural te be delighted with fine 
descriptions of events, in which illustrious persons, and whole nations, are 
interested ; and hence the epic poem had its ongin. But we are quite dif- 
ferently affected with hearing those persons themselves, with being confidants 
of their most secret sentamente, and auditers and spectators of their resolu- 
tions, enterprises, and the happy or unhappy events attending them, To 
read and see an action are quite different things. We are infinitely more 
moved with what is acted, than with what we read. The spectator, agree- 
ably deceived by an imitation so nearly approaching hfe, mistakes the picture 
for the original, and thinks the object real. This gave birth to dramatic 
poetry, which includes tragedy and comedy. 

To these may be added the satyric poem, which derives its name from the 
satyrs, rural gods, who were the chief characters in it, and not from the sa- 


Ci) Attica anus Theophrastum, bominem ahoqui disertissamum, annotata unius affec- 
taueve verb, hospitem diait. -Quiat. L vis. c. dS. 
(2) AShan. lo. as cc. 3. 
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tare, a kind of abusive peetry, which has no resemblanoe to this, and is of 2 
much later date. The satyric poem was neither tragedy ner comedy, but 
something between both, participating of the character of each. The poets 
who disputed the prise, gencrally added one ‘of these pieces to their trage~ 
dies, to allay the gravaty and selemnity ef the one, with the mirth and plea- 
santry of the other. There is but one example of this ancient poem come 
down to us, which is the Cyclops of Euripides. 

I shall confine myself upon this head, to tragedy and comedy, both which 
had their origin amongst the Greeks, who looked upon them as fruits of their 
own prowen, of which they could never huve enough. Athens was remark— 
able for an extraordinary appetite of this kind. These two poems, which 
were a long time comprised under the general name of tragedy, received 
there by degrees such improvements as at length raised them to their high- 
est ection. 

THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF TRAGEDY. 


POETS WHO EXCELLED IN IT AT ATHENS; AtSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, 
AND EURIPIDES. 


Turret had been many tragic and comic poets before Thespis ; but as they 
had altered nothing in the original rude form of this poem, and Thespis was 
the first that made any improvement 1n it, he was generally esteemed its in- 
,entor. Before him, tragedy was no more than a jumble of buffoon tales in 
the comic style, intermixed with the singing of a chorus in aime of Bacchus ; 
for it is to the feast of that god, celebrated at the time of the vintage, that 


tragedy owes its birth. 


( 1) La tragédie, informe et grossiere en naissant, 
N‘étont qu’ un simple cheeur, o} chacun en dansant, 
Et du dieu des raisins entonnant les Jouanges. 
S’éfforcoit d’attirer de fertiles vendanges. 
La, le vin et la joie évenilant les esprits, 
Du pilus habile chantre un bouc étoit le prix. 


Formiless and gross did tragedy arise, 

A simple chorus rather mad than wise; 

For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 

Roar’d to the god of grapes a drunken song. 
Wild mirth and wine sustained the frantic note, 
And the best singer had the prize, a goat. 


Thespis made several alterations in it, which Horace describes after Aris~ 
totle, in his Art of Poetry. The(2) first was to carry his actors about in a 
cart, whereas before they used to sing in the streets, wherever chance led 
them. Another was, to have their faces smeared over with wine-lees, instead 
of acting without disguise, as at first. He alsointroduced a character among 
the chorus, who, to give the actors time to rest themselves and to take breath, 
re the adventures of some illustrious person ; which recital at length 


wave place tu the subjects of tragedy. 


(3) Thespis fut Je premier, gu: barbouillé de lie, 
Promena par les bourgs cette heureuse folie, 
Et d’acteurs mal ornés chargeant un tombereau, 
Amussa les passans d’un spectacie noveau 


Farst xecerits smear’d with lees, and void of art, 
The grateful folly vented from a cart ; 
And as his tawdry actors drove about, 
The sight was new, and charm’d the gaping rout. 


11) Boileau Art. Poet. Chant. im. 
(2) Imnotum tragice genus invenisse Camena 
Dicitur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Qui canerent agerentque, perunct: fecibus ora. Hor. de Art. Poet. 


When Thespis first expos’d the tragic muse, 

Ri de were the actors, and a cart the scene ; 

Where ghastly faces, smeared with lees of wine, 

Frighted the children, and amused the crowd. Roscom Art. of Poet. 


¢«3) Boileau art. Poet. Chaut. an. 
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(15 Thespis lived in the time of Sclon. That wise legislator, upon seeing 
his pieces performed, expressed his dislike, by striking his staff inst the 
ground ; apprehending that these poetical fictions, and idle steries, from mere 
theatrical representations, would soon become matters of importance, and 
have too great a share in all public and private affaire. 

It is not so easy to-invent, as to improve the anventions of others. The 

Theapis made in tragedy gave room fer Aechylus to make new 
and mere considerable ones of his own. He was born at Athens in the first 
year of the sixtieth Olympiad.(2) He took upon him the profession of arms, 
at a time when the Athenians reckoned almost as many heroes as crtizen-. 
He was at the battles of Marathon, Salamis and Platwa, where he did his 
duty. But his disposition called him elsewhere, and put him upon entering 
into another course, where no less glory was to be acquired, (3) and where 
he was soon without any competitors. 8 a superior genius, he took apon 
him to reform, or rather to create tragedy anew ; 6f which he has, in conse- 
quence, been always acknowledged the inventor and father. Father Brumoi 
in a dissertation which abounds with wit and sense, explarns the man-~ 
ner in which éschylus conceived the true idea of tragedy from Homer’s 
epic ms. ‘That poet himeelf used to say, that his works were only copes 
an rehevo of Homer's draughts in the Iliad and Odyssey. 

‘Tragedy, therefore, took a new form under him. He gave, (4) masks to 
his actors, adorned them with robes and trains, and made them wear busking. 
Instead of a cart, he erected a theatre of moderate extent, and entirely 
changed their style ; which from being merry and burlesque, as at first, be- 
came majestic and serious. 


“ 


45) Eschyle dans le chceur jetta les personages , 
D’an masque plus honnéte hainlia jes visages , 
sur Jes ais d’un théatre en public exhaussé 
Fit paroitre Pacteur d’un brodequin chaussé. 


From JEschylus the chorus learnt new grace, 

He veiled with decent masks the actor’s face, 

Taught hin in bushins first to tread the stage, 
Aud rais’d a theatre to please the aye 


But that was only the external part or body of tragedy. Its soul, which 
was the most important and essential addition of AX schylus, consisted in the 
vivaeity and spirit of the action, sustained by the dialogue of the persons of 
the drama introduced by him ; 1n the artful working up of the greater pas- 
sions, especially of terror and pity, that, by alternately afflicting and agita- 
ting the soul with mournful or terrmble objects, produce a gratetul pleasure 
and delight from that very trouble and emotion ; 1n the choice of a subject 
great, noble, affecting, and contained within the due bounds of time, place, 
and action ; 1n fine 1t 1s the conduct and disposition of the whole piece, which 
by the order and harmony of its parts, and the happy connection of its inci- 
dents and intrigues, holds the mind of the spectator in suspense till the ca- 
tastrophe, and then restores him his tranquillity, and dismisses him with sa- 
tisfaction. 

‘lhe chorus had been established before A‘schylus, as it composed alone, 
or next to alone, what was then called tragedy. He did not, therefore, ex- 
«clude it, but, on the contrary, thought fit to incorporate 1t, to sing as chorus 


(i) A. M. 3440. Ant. J C 564. Plut.in Solon. p. 95. 
(2) A M. wa64 Ant J GC 540 (3) A M.3514. Ant. J.C. 490. 


(4) Post nunc peisone palleque repertor honestsz 

AEschylus, et modicis instravit palpita ugnis, 

Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurnoe 
Hor. de Art. Poet. 

This Zschylus (with indignation) saw, 

And built a stage, found out a decent dress, 

Brought vizaids in (a civiler disguise,) 

sind taught men how to speak, and how to act 

Rascom. Art. of Peet. 
(*) Bowvleau Art. Poet. 
OL. e g 
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between the acts) Thusit supplied the interval ef resting, and was a kind 
of person of the drama, employed either in giving useful counsels and salu- 
tary instructions, in espousing the part of innecemoe and virtue, in the 
depository of secrete, aud the avenger of violated religion, er to s ali 
those characters at the seme time, according to Horace.(i1} The coryphe- 
us, or principal person ef the chorus, spoke for the reat. 

In one of ischylus’ pieces, called the Zumenides, the poet represents 
Orestes at the bottom of the stage, surrounded by the furies, laid asleep by 
Apollo. Their figure must have been extremety horrible, as it. is related, that 
upon their waking, and appearing tumultuously on the theatre, where they 
were to act ag a chorus, senre women miscarried with the surprise, and seve- 
ral children died of the fright. The cherus at that time consisted of fifty 
actors. After this accident 1t was reduced to fifteen, by an express law, and 
at length to twelve. 

{ have ubeerved, that ont of the alterations made by ACschylus in ssaeety. 
was the mask wern by his actors. These dramatic masks had no resemblance 
to ours, wluck only cover the face, but were a kind of case fer the whole head, 
aad which, besides the features, represented the beard, the hair, the ears, ana 
even the ornaments used by women in their head-dresses. These mashs va- 
.1ed according to the different pieces that were acted. They are treated of 
at large in a dassertation of M. Boindin’s, inserted in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres.(2) 

I could never comprehend, as I have observed elsewhere,(3) in speaking 
of pronunciation, how masks came to continue so long upon the stage of the 
ancients ; for certainly they could not be used, without considerably flatten- 
ing the spirit of the action, which is principally expressed 1n the countenance, 
the seat and mirror of what passes in the soul. Does it not often happen, 
that the blood, aceording to its being put 1n motion by different pas»ions, 
sometimes covers the face witha sudden and modest blush, sometimes enflames 
it with the heat of rage and fury, sometimes retires, leaving 1t pale-with fear, 
and at others, diffuses a calm and amiable seremty over it? AH these affections 
are strongly imaged and distinguished 1n the lLneaments of the face. The 
mask deprives the features of this energy of language, and of that life and 
soul by which it 1s the faithful interpreter of all the sentiments of the heart. 
I do not wonder, therefore, at Cicero’s remark upon the action ef Roscius (4) 
*‘ Our ancestors,” says he, ‘‘ were better judges than we are. ‘They could 
“not wholly approve even of Roscius himself, whilst he performed in a mash.” 

4Eschylus was in the sole possession of the glory of the stage, with almost 
every voice in his favour, when a young rival made his appearance to dir- 
pute the palm with him. This was Sophocles He was born at Colunvs, a 
tewn in Attica, in the second year of the 7ist Olympiad. Hus father was a 
blacksmith, or one that kept people of that trade to work for him. Hui» first 


(1) Actoris partes chorus ofhc:umque sinie 
efendat , neu quid medsios intercinat actus, 
Quod von proposito conducat, et he reat apte. 
litle bonis faveatque, et conc:isetur annicis, 
Et regat tratos, et amet peccare tirmentes. 
Ilie dapes laudet mensz brevis ile salubrem 
Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otsa portis 
Ilie tegat coninmissa, devsque precetur et oret, 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. Hon de Art Poet. 


The chorus should supply what action wants, 
And hath a generous and manly part ; 
Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honesty, 
And strict observance of impartial laws, 
Sobriety, security, and peace, 
And begs the godsa ta turn blind Fortune’s wheel, 
To raise the wretched, and pull down the proud , 
But nothing must be sung between the acts, 
But what some way conduces to the plot 
Roscomw Art of Poetry 
(2) Vol [V. (3) Manner of Teactnng, &c Vol 1V 
(4) Quo melius nostrs til: senes, gui personatum, ne Roscium quidem, maguupue 
faudebant —hb um: de Orat n 221 
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essay war a sipepe)e ( aee When, upon the occasion of Cymon’s having 
fuund the bones of us, and their being brought to Athens, a dispute 
between the tragic poets was appointed, Sophocles entered the lists with 
/Eschylus, and carried the orgs against him. The ancient victor, laden till 
then with the wreaths he i believed them all lest by failing of 
the last, and withdrew in disgust into Sicily to Hiero, the protector and 
patron of all the learned in 2 at Ee mney ha ae og rope after 
in a@ very singular manner, if we ma ieve Suidas. e aaleep in 
the fields, with his head bare, an eagle, taking his bald crown for G etoce ac 
a tortoise fall upon it, which killed him. Of ninety, or at least seventy tra- 
ies, composed by him, only seven are now extant. 

Nor have those of Sophocles escaped, the injury of time better, though one 
hundred and seventeen in number, and, according to some, one hundred and 
thirty. He retained, to extreme old age, all the force and vi of his 
genius, as appears from a circumstance in his history. His children, un- 
sonny of so great a father, upon pretence that he lost his senses, sum- 
moned him before the judges, in order to obtain a decree, that his estate 
might be taken from him, and put into their hands. He made no other de- 
fence, than to read a t dy he was at that time composing, called GSdipus 
at Colonos, with which the judges were so charmed, that he carried his cause 
unanimously : and his children, detested by the whole assembly, got nothing 
by their suit, but the shame and infamy of such flagrant ingratitude. He 
was twenty times crowned victor. Some say he expired in repeatang his 
Antigone, for want of power to recover his breath, after a violent endeavour 
to pronounce a long period to the end. Others, that he died of joy upon his 
being declared victor, contrary to his expectation. The figure of a hive was 
putes upon his tomb, to perpetuate the name of Bee, which had been given 

im from the sweetness of his verses , whence, 1t 1s probable, the notion was 
derived, of the bees having settled upon his hps when in his cradle. Oye 
died in his ninetieth year, the fourth of the ninety-third Olympiad, after 
ving survived Euripides six years, whu was not so old as himself. 

(2) The latter was born in the first year of the seventy-fifth Olympiad, at 
Salamin, whither his father Menesarchus and his mother Chto had retired, 
when Xerxes was preparing for his great expedition against Greece. He ap- 
phed himself at first to philosophy, and amongot others, had the celebrated 
Anaxagoras for his master. But the danger incurred by that great man, who 
was very near being made the victim of his Parner tenets, inclined him 
to the study of poetry. He discovered in himself a genius for the drama, 
unknown to him at first, and employed it with such success, that he entered 
the hsts with the atest masters, of whom we have beenspeaking. (3) His 
works sufficiently denote his profound application to philosophy. They abound 
with excellent maxims of morality ; and it 1s in that view, Socrates in his time, 
and(4) Cicero long after him, set so high a value upon Euripides. 

One cannot sufficiently admire the extreme delicacy expressed by the Athe- 
nian audience on certain occasions, and their solicitude to preserve the re- 
verence due to morality, virtue, decency, and justice. It is surprising to ob- 
serve the warmth with which they unanimously reproved whatever. seemed 
inconsistent with them, and called the poet to an account for 1t, notwithstand- 
ing his having the best founded excuse, 1n giving such sentiments only to 
persons notoriously vicious, and actuated by the most unjust passions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a pompous panegyric upon 
riches, which concluded with this thought: Riches are the supreme goud of 
the human race, and usth reason excite the admrration of the gods andmen. The 
whole theatre cried out against these expressions, and he would have been 
banished directly, 1f he had not desired the sentence to be respited till the 
conclusion of the piece, in which the advocate for riches perished miserably. 


- 


a) A M 3899 Ant J.C 405. (2) A M 3524. Ant J. C. 490. 
(3) Sententis densug, et in 118 que a sapientibus sunt, pene ipois est par.—Quintil. hb. 


x. c. 
(4) Cur CF aripidt) quantum credas nescio , ego certe singulos ejus versus singula tes- 
tinonia puto -by@st- via 1 14. ad Famuil 
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He wae in danger of incurring no common inconveniences fram an answer 
he makes Hippolitus give hia mother, upon her tepresenting to him, that he 
had engaged himself under an inviolable oath to keep her secret. My tongue 
it is true, ounced that oath, replied he, but my heart gave no consent to tt. 
This frivolous distinction appeared to the whole people, as an express con- 
tempt of religion and the sanctity of an oath, that tended to banish all sin- 
cerity and faith from society and the commerce of life. 

Another maxim (1) advanced by Eteocles in a tragedy called the Phani- 
cians, and which Cazsar had always in his mouth, is no less pernicious. If 
gustice may be violated at all, it is wken a throne is tn question ; im other respects, 
let tt be duly revered. 1+ is highly criminal in Eteocles, or rather in Euripi- 
des, says Cicero, to make an exception in that very po wherein such vio- 
lation is the highest crime that can be committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and 
speaks like a tyrant, who vindicates his unjust conduct by a false maxim ; 
and it is not e, that Cawsar, who was a tyrant by nature, and equally 
unjust, should apply the sentiments of a prince whom he so much resembled. 
But what is remarkable 1n Cicero, 1s his falling upon the t himself, and 
imputing to him as a crime, the having advanced s0 pernicious a prineple 
upon the stage. 

(2) Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of Philip and Alexander 
the Great, to re-animate the spirit of the es ae poets, caused three statues 
of brass to be erected in the name of the people to A.schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides ; and having ordered their works to be transcribed, he appointed 
them to be carefully preserved amongst the public archives, frum whence 
they were taken from time to time to be read ; the players not being permit- 
ted to represent them on the stage. 

The reader expects, no doubt, after what has been said upon the three 

ts who invented, improved, and carried tragedy to its perfection, that I 
should discourse upon the peculhar excellencies of their style and character. 
For that I must refer to Father Brumoi, who will do 1t much better than it 1s 
in my power. After having laid down, as an undoubted principle, that the 
€pic poet, that 1s to say, Homer, pointed out the way for the tragic poets, and 
having demonstrated, by reflections drawn frum human nature, upon what 
principles, and by what degrees, this happy imitation was conducted to its 
end, he goes on to describe the three puets above mentioned 1n the most lively 
and shining colours. 

Tragedy took at first, from Eschylus its inventor, a much more lofty 
style than the lhad ; that 1s, the magnum logut mentioned by Horace. Per- 
haps A‘schylus, who was its author, was tue pompous, and carried the tragic 
style too ngh. Iti1s not Homer’strumpet, but something more. Hs sound- 
ing, swelling, gigantic dictiun, eeserblcs rather the beating of drums and 
the shouts uf battle, than the nobler harmony and silver sound of the trum- 
pet. The elevation and grandeur of bis genius would avt admit him to speak 
the language of other men, so that his muse seemed rather to walk on stilts, 
than in the buskins of his own invention. 

Sophocles understoood much better the true excellence of the dramatic 
style, he therefore copies Homer more closely, and blends in his diction that 
honeved sweetness, from whence he was denominated the Bee, with a gravity 
that gives his tragedy the modest air of a matron, compelled to appear in 
pubhe with dignity, as Horace expresses it. 

The style of Euripides, though noble, 1s less removed from the familar , 
and he seems to have affected rather the pathetic and the elegant, than the 
nervous and the lofty. 

As Corneille, says M. Brumoi in another place, after having opened to 


(1) Ipse autem socer (Cesar) in ore semper Grecos versus Euasipidis de Phornissis ha- 
bebat, quus dicam ut potero, incondite fortasse, sed tamen ut res possit intellig: ; 
Nam, si viclandum est jus, reguand: gratia 
: Violandum est , afus rebus pietatem colas. 
Capitals Eteocles, vel potius Euripides, qui id unum, quod omnium sceleiatissomum 
fuerat, exceperit —Ofhe 1 im nn 82. 
(<4) Plut.in Vit x Osat p @dh. 
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himeelf a path entirely new and unknown to the ancients, seeme like an eagle 
towering in the clonds, from the sublimity, force,’unbroken progress, and ra- 
pidity of his flight; and as Racine, in copying the ancients in @ manner en- 
tirely hia wewn, imitates the swan, that sometimes floats upen the air, some- 
times rises, then faile again with an elegance of motion, and a grace peculiar 
to herself; a0 Aischylua, Sophocles and Euripides, have each ef them a par- 
ticular characterzstic and method. The first, as the inventor and father of 
tragedy, is like a torrent rolling impetuously over rocks, forests, aad preci- 
pices ; the second resembles a (1) canal, which flows gently through delicious 
rdens¢$ and the third, a river, that does not follow 1ts course in a centinued 
ine, but leveste turn and wind its silver wave through flowery meads and 
rural scénes. 

M. Brumoi gives this character of the three poets to whom the Athenian 
stage was indebted for its perfection in tragedy. (2) Atechylue drew it out 
of tts original chaos and confusion, and made it appear in some degree of lustre ; 
but it stil retained the rude unfinished ar of thi in theix beginning, 
which are generally defective in point of art or meth Sephocles and Eu- 
ripides added infinitely to the dignity of tragedy. 'The style of the first, as 
has been observed, 1s more noble and majestic ; of the latter, more tender 
and pathetic ; each perfect in its way. In this diversity of character, 1t 1s 
difficult to resolve which 1s the most excellent. The learned have always 
been divided upon this head ; as we are at this day, in regard to the (3) two 
poets of our own nation, whose tragedies have made our stage illustrious, 
and not inferior to that of Athens. 

I have observed, that tenderness and pathos distinguish the compositions 
of Euripides, of which Alexander of Phere, the most cruel of tyrants, gave 
a stk: f. That barbarous man, upon seeing the Troades of Euripi- 
des acted. found himself so moved with it, that he quitted the theatre before 
the conclusion of the play, professing that he was ashamed to be seen in tears 
for the distress of Hecuba and Andromache, when he had never shewn the 
Jeast compassion for his own citizens, of whom he had butchered such 
numbers. 

When I speak of tenderness and pathos, I would not be understood to 
mean a passion that softens the heart into effeminacy, and which, to our re- 
proach, is almost solely confined to our stage, though rejected by the ancients, 
and condemned by the nations around us of greatest reputation for their ge- 
nius, and taste in science and polite learning The two great principles for 
moving the passions amongst the ancients, were terror and pity.(4) And in- 
deed, as we naturally determine every thing from ts relation to ourselves, 
or our particular interest, when we see persons of exalted rank or virtue sink- 
ing under great evils, the fear of the hke musfortunes, with which we know 
that human life is on all sides invested, seizes upon us, and from a secret um- 
pulse of self-love, we find ourselves sensibly affected with the distresses of 
others ; besides which, the sharing a (5) common nature with the rest of our 
species, makes us sensible to whatever befalls them. Upon a close and at- 
tentive inquiry into those two passions, they will be found the most important, 
uctive, extensive, and general affections of the soul ; including all orders of 
men, great and small, mch and poor, of whatever age or condition. Hence 
the ancients, accustomed to consult nature, and to take her for their guide 
in all things, conceived terror and compassion to be the soul of tragedy ; and 
tor this reason, that those affections ought to prevail init. The passion of 
love was in no estimation among them, and had seldom any share in their 


(1) [know not whether the idea of a canal, that flows gently thi ough delicious gardens, 
mas property describe the character of Sephocles, which 1s pecuharly distinguished by 
noblenuess, grandeur, and elevation. That of an impetuous and rapid stream, whose 
waves, from the violence of their motion, are loud, and to be heard afar off, seems to me 
a more suitable image of that poet 

(2) ‘Tragedias primus in lucem Aéschylus protulit: sublimis, et gravis, et grandiloquus 
$zpe usque ad vitium ; sed rudis in plerisque et incompositus —Quintil. l. x c. L 

(3) Corneille and Racine. (4) doSov nas EXeor, 

(5) Homo sum: human: nihil ame alhenum puto. Tax. 
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dramatic pieces ; thergh with us it iss received opinion, that they cannot be 
supported without it. 

t is worth our treuble to examine briefly in what manner this passion, 
which has always been deemed a weakness and a blemish im the greateat cha- 
racters, such footing i our stage. Corneille, who waa the first who 
brought the French tragedy y 
lowed, found the whole nation enamoured to madness of romanees, and little 
disposed te admire any thing not resembling them. From the desire of 
pleasing his audience, who were at the same time his judges, he endeavoured 
to mere them in the same manzer as they had been accustomed to be affect- 
ed ;: ae ee nee re his scenes, to bring them the nearer to the 
predominant taste of the age for romance. From the same source arose that 
multiplicity of incidents, episodes, and adventures, with which our tragic pie- 
ces are crowded and obscured, so contrary to probability, which will not ad- 
mit such a number of extraordinary and surprising events in the short space 
of four-gnd-tvwenty houre ; se contrary to the amplicity of ancient tragedy, 
and so ada to conceal, in the assemblage of so many different objects, the 
sterility of the 1as of a poet, more intent upon the marvellous, than upon 
the probable and natural. 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the iambic to the heroic verse 
in their tragedies ; not only as the first has a hind of dignity better adapted 
to the stage, but whilst it approaches nearer to prose, retains sufficiently the 
air of poetry to please the ear ; and yet has too little of 1t to put the audience 
in mind of the poet, who ought not to appear at all in representations, where 
other persons are supposed to speah and act. Monsieur Dacier makes a very 
just reflection 1n this respect. He says, that 1t 1s the misfortune of our tra- 
gedy to have almest no other verse than what it has 1n common with epic 
posts, elegy, pastoral, satire, and comedy ; whereas the learned languages 

ave a great variety of versification. 

This inconvenience is highly obvious 1n the French tragedy ; which neces- 
sarily loses sizht of nature and probability, asit obliges heroes, princes, kings, 
and queens, to express themselves in a pompous strain 1n their familar con- 
versation, which it would be ndiculons to attempt in real life. The giving 
utterance to the most impetuous passions in an umform cadence, and by he- 
mistichs and rhymes, would undoubtedly be tedious and offensive to the ear, 
if thecharms of poetry, the eleganceof expression, the spiritof the sentiments, 
and, perhaps more than all, the resistless force of custom, had not in a manner 
subjected our reason, and illuded our judgment. 

It was net chance, therefore, which suggested to the Greeks the use of 
iambics in their tragedy. Nature itself seems to have dictated that kind of 
verse to them. Instructed by the same unerring guide, they made chosce of 
a different versificatron for the chorus, more capable of affecting, and of being 
parte 2 3; because it was necessary for the poetry to shine out 1n all 1te lustre, 
whist the mere conversation between the real actors was suspended. ‘The 
chorus was an embellishment of the representation, and a relaxation to the 
audience, and therefore required more exalted poetry and numbers to sup- 
port it, when united with music and dancing. 


OF THE ANCIENT, MIDDLE, AND NEW COMEDY. ” 


W'nitst tragedy arose in this manner at Athens, comedy, the second spc- 
cies of dramatic poetry, and which, till then, had been much neglected, 
yan to be cultivated with more attention. Nature wags the common parent 
of both. We are senstbly affected with the dangers, disatresses, misfortunes, 
and, in a word, with whatever relutes to the lives and conduct of illustrious 
persons ; and this gave birth to tragedy. We are as curious to know the ad- 
ventures, conduct, and defects of our equals, which supply us with occasions 
of laughing, and being merry at the expense of others. Hence comedy de- 
rives itself, which is properly an image of private hfe. Its design 1s to ex- 
pose defects and vice upon the stage, and by rid uling them, to make them 
contemptible, and consequently to instruct by diverting. Ridicule, there- 
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fore, (or, to express the same word by another, pleasantry,) ought to prevail 
in comedy. 

This poem , at different times, three different forms at Athens, as well 
es eee ee oe eee eee: which 
oocashe various alterations 


in it. 
The ancient » 26 called by Horace, (1) and which he dates after the 
_ The seient comedy, 20 called by Homnee, (1) and whi 


tien, en knavery, comedy assumed the privilege to harangue, re- 
form, advise the people, upon the most important occasions, and inte- 
rests. Ne one was spared in a city of se much liberty, or rather license, as 
Athens was at that time. , Magistrates, government, the very gods, 
were abandoned to the "s satirical vein ; and all was well received, pro- 
vided the comedy was diverting, and the Attic salt not wanting. 

(2) In ene of these comedies, not only the priest of Jupiter determines to 
quit his service, because no more sacrifices are offered to the god ; but Mer- 
cury himeelf comes in a starving condition, te seek his fortune among man- 
kind, and effers to serve asa porter, sutler, balff, ide, door-keeper ; 1n 
short in any capacity, rather than returnto heaven. In another, (3) the same 
gods, in extreme want and necessity, from the birds having built a city in the 
air, whereby their provisions are cut off, and the smoke of incense and sacrifi- 
ces prevented from ascending to heaven, depute three ambassadors in the 
name of Jupiter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with the birds, upon 
such conditions as they shall approve The chamber of audience, where the 
three famished gods are received, 1s a kitchen well stored with excellent game 
of all sorts. Here Hercules, deeply smitten with the smell of roast meat, 
which he apprehends to be more exquisite and nutritious than that of incense, 
begs leave to make his abode, and to turn thespit, and assist the cook upon 
occasions. The other pieces of Aristophanes abound with strokes still more 
satirical and severe upon the principal divinities. 

I am not much surprised at the poet’s insulting the gods, and treating them 
with the utmost contempt, from whom he had nothing to fear ; but I cannot 
help wondering at his having brought the most illustrievus and powerful per- 
sons of Athens upon the stage, and that he presumed to attack the govern- 
ment itself, without any manner of respect or reserve. 

Cleon, having returned triumphant, contrary to the general expectation, 
from the expedition ara Sphacteria, was looked upon by the people as 
the greatest captain of that age. Aristophanes, to set that bad man ina 
true light, whe was the son of a curner, and a curmer himself, and whose 
rise was owing solely to his temerity and :mprudence, was so bold as to make 
him the subject of a comedy, (4) without bape awed by his power and repu- 
tation ; but he was obliged to play the part of Cleon himself, and appeared 
for the first time upon the stage in that character ; not one of the comedians 
daring to represent him, or to expose himself to the resentment of so formid- 
able an enefiy. His face was smeared over with wine-lees ; because no wurk- 
man could be found that would venture to make a mask resembling Cleon, 
as was usual when persons were brought upon the stage. In this piece he 
reproaches him with embezzling the public treasures, with a violent passiva 
tor bribes and presents, with craft in seducing the people, and denies him the 
glory of the action at Sphacteria, which he attributes chiefly to the share his 
culleugue had in it. 

In the Ackarnians, he accuses Lamachus of having been made general ra~ 


Q2) Successit vetus his Comcedia rneme sine multa 
Laude. Hoa. in Art. Poet, 
(2) Plutus. (3) The Birds. (4) The Kaighkts. e 
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ther by bribery than merit. He imputes-to him -hia youth, inexperience, and 
idleness ; at the same time that he, and many others, convert ta their own 
use the rewards due daly to valour and real.serviess. He seproaches the re-, 
public with their proferenceof the youager citiseus to the elder ia the. go- 


vernment of the state, and the command of armies. fie tollu. them: piainly, 
that when the ve concluded, neither Clesnymus,:. HH 7 nor 
other such knaves, all mentioned by name, drave dny share in the 


ic affairs 5 baing always ready to aceuse ther fellow~ci of ¢rimes. 
informations. 

In hig comedy: ealked the Wasps, imitated by Racine in his Piatdeurs, he 

expeers the mad*pxssion ef ssid a le for prosecutions and trials at law, and 

the enofmous injustice frequently committed im passing sentence and giving 


cai gape 

: post, (1) cemcerned to see the republic obstinately bent.upon the un- 
happy ie sti of Sicily, endeavours to excite in the people a final disgust 
for s0 a war, and to inspire them with the desire of a peace, as much 
the interest of the victors as the vanquished after a war of several years’ du- 
ration, equally pernicious to each party, and capable of involving all Greece 
in ruin. 

None of Aristophanes’ pieces explain better his boldness, in speaking up- 
on the most delicate affairs of the state in the crowded theatre, than his co- 
medy called Lysistrata. One of the principal magistrates of Athens had a 
wife of that name, who is supposed to have taken 1t into her head to compel 
Greece to conclude a peace. She relates, how, during the war, the women en- 
quiring of ther husbands the result of ther counsels, and whether they had 
not resolved to make peace with Sparta, received no answers but imperious 
looks, and orders to meddle with their own affairs ; that, however, they per- 
ceived plainly to what a low condition the government was declined ; that 
they took the hberty to remonstrate mildly to their husbands, upon the rash- 
ness of their counsels ; but that their humble representations had no other 
effect than to offend and enrage them, that in fine, being confirmed by the 
general opinion of all Attica, that there were no longer any men inthe state, nor 
heads for the administration offffairs, their patience being quite exhausted, the 
women had thought it proper and advisable to take the government upon them- 
selves, and preserve Greece, whether 1t would or not, from the folly and 
madness of 1ts resolves. ‘‘ For her part, she declares, that she has taken po~- 
‘* session of the city and treasury, in order,” says she, “ to prevent Pisander 
“< and his confederates, the tour hundred administrators, from exciting trou- 
“ bles according to their custom, and from robbing the public as usual.” (Was 
ever any thing so bold ?)—-She goes on with proving, that the women only are 
capable of retneving affairs, by this burlesque argument, that admitting things 
to be 1n such a state of perplexity and confusion, the sex, accustomed to un- 
tangling their threads, were the only persons to set them right again, as being 
best qualified with the necessary addiced; temper, and moderation. The Athe- 
man politics are thus made inferior to the abilities of the women, who thus 
represent themselves in a ridiculous hght, to expose their husbands as adminis- 
trators of the government 

These extracts from Aristophanes, taken almost word for word from Father 
Brumo:, seemed to me very proper for a right understanding af once of that 
poet's character, and the genius of the ancient comedy, which » as we see, 
a true satire of the most poignant and severe kind, that had assumed to at- 
self an independency from respect to persons, and to which nothing was sa- 
cred. It 1s nu wonder that Cicero condemns so licentious and excesmve a 
hberty. (2) 1t might, he says, have been tolerable, had it only attacked bad 


(1) The Peace ' 
(2) Quem ilanon attigit, vel potihus quem non vexavit 2? Esto, populares homines, 1m- 
rrobos, in remp. seditiosos, Cleonem, Cleyphontem, Hy perbulum lasit patiamur—Sed 
eniclem, Cua jam sue civitati maxima auctorntate plurimuos annos dun et beli: prefurs~ 
set, violart versibus, et eos agiin scena, non plus decuit quam st Plautus noster voluis- 
eset, aut Nevius P et Cn Scspion, aut Ceciltus M Catem ualedicere - Ex fragm. Circ. 
de Rep hhh, iv 
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citizens, and seditious orators, who endeavoured to raise commotions in that 
state, such as Cleon, Cleophon, and Hyperbolus ; but when Pericles, who for 
many years had governed the commonwealth both in war and peace with e- 
ual wisdom and authority, { he might have added, and a Socrates declared by 
pollo the wisest of mankind, ) is pega upon the stage to be laughed at by 
the public, it is as if our Plautus, or Neevius had fallen upon the Scipios, or 
Cecilius reviled Marcus Cato in his writings 

That liberty is still more offensive to us, who are born in, and live under a 
monarchical government, which is far from being favourable to license. But 
without intending to justify the conduct of Aristophanes, which, to judge 
properly of it, is inexcusable ; 1 think it would be necessary to lay aside the 
prejudices of nature, nations, and times, and to imagine we hve in those re- 
mote ages in a state purely democratical. We must not fancy Aristophanes 
to have been a person of little consequence in his republic, as the comic w ri- 
ters generally are in our days. The king of Persia had a very different idea 
of him, (1) It is 2 known story, that in an audience of the Greek ambassa- 
dors, his first inquiry was after a certain comic poet ( meaning Aristopha- 
nes ) that put all Greece in motion, and gave such effectual counsels against 
him. Aristophanes did that upon the stage, which Demosthenes did after- 
wards in the public assemblies. ‘The poet’s reproaches were no less animated 
than the orator’s. His comedies spoke a language that became the councils 
of the republic. It was addressed to the same people, upon the same occa- 
sions of the state, the same means of success, and the same obstacles to their 
measures. In Athens the whole people were the sovereign, and each of them 
had an equal share in the supreme authority. Upon this they were continu- 
ally intent, were fond of discoursing themselves, and of hearing the senti- 
ments of others. The public affairs were the business of every individual ; 
in which they were desirous of being fully informed, that they might know 
how to conduct themselves on every occasion of war or peace, which frequent- 
ly offered, and to decide upon their own, as well as upon the destiny of their 
alhes or enemies. Hence rose the liberty taken by the comic poets, of intro- 
ducing the affairs of the state into their performances. The people were sv 
far from being offended at 1t, or at the manner in winch those writers treat- 
ed the principal persons of the state, that they conceived their lhberty in some 
measure to consist in it. 

Three (2) persons particularly excelled 1n the ancient comedy ; Eupolis, 
Cratinus, att ey Aristophanes. The last 1s the only one of them whose pieces 
have come down to us entire, and out of the great number of those, eleven 
are all that remain. He flourished in an age when Greece abounded with 
great men, and was contemporary with Socrates and Euripides, whom he sur- 
vived. During the Peloponnesian war, he made his greatest figure ; less as a 
writer to amuse the ple with his comedies, than as a censor of the govern- 
raent, retained to reform the state, and to be almost the arbiter of his country. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and happiness of expression, or, 
an a word, that Attic salt and spirit, tv which the Roman languaye could never 
attain, and for (3) which Aristophanes 1s more remarkable than any other of 


q) rstorr in Acharn 
(2) Eupolis atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poetz, 
eAtque ah: quorum Comeedia prisca viroerum est, 
S1 quis erat dignus describi, quod malus aut fur, 
Quod meechus foret, aut sicarius, aut ahoga: 
Famosus; multa cum hbertate notabaat. Hor. Sat. iv ] ; 


With Aristophanes’ satiric rage, 
hen ancient comedy amus’d the age, 
Or Eupolis’, or Ciatinus” wit, 
Aud others that all-licens’d poerh writ , 
None warthv to be shewn, escap’d the scene, 
No public kuave, or thiet of foftv mien 
The loose adult’s:er was drawn forth to sight, 
The secret murd’rer trembling lurk’d the night 5 
Vice plav’d itself, and each ambitious spark, 
All boldiv branded with the poct’s mark 
© Antiqua comecdia sinceram iilam et Attic: gratiam prope sola retinet-Quints 
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the Greek authors Hs particular excellence was rmillery. None ever 
touched the ridicule in characters with such success, or knew better how to 
convey 1t in all its force toothers But 1t would be necessary to have hved 
in his times to judge with taste of hi works The subtle salt and spirit of 
the ancient raillery, according to M. Brumoai, is evaporated through length 
of time, and what remains of 1t 1s become flat and insipid to us, though the 
sharpest part will retain its vigour throughout all ages. 

Two considerable defects are justly imputed to this poet, which very much 
obscure, 1f not entirely efface his glory. These are, low buffoonery and gross 
obscenity ; which defects have been excused to no purpose, from the charac- 
ter of his audience ; the bulk of which generally consisted of the poor, the 
ignorant, and dregs of the people, whom however it was as necessary to please 
as the learned and the rich. The depravity of taste in the lower order 
of people, which once banished Cratinus and his company. because his scenes 
were not grossly comic enough for them, is no excuse for Aristophanes, as 
Menander could find out the art of changing that grovelling taste, by intro- 
ducing a species of comedy, not altogether so modest as Plutarch seems to 
ansinuate, yet much less licentious than any before his time 

The gross obscenities with, which all Aristophanes’ comedies abound, have 
no excuse; they only denote an excessive libertinism in the spectators, and 
depravity in the poet. Had his works been remarkable for the utmost wit, 
which however 1s not the case, the privilege of laughing himeelf, or of making 
others laugh, would have been too dearly purchased at the expense of decency 
and good manners (1) And in this case 1t may well be said, that 1t were 
better to have no wit at all, than to make so ukan use of 1t (2) M Brumoi is 
very much to be commended for having taken care, 1n giving a general idea 
of Aristophanes’ writings, to throw a veil over those parts of them that might 
have given offence to modesty ‘Though such behaviour be the indispensable 
rule of religion, it 1s not always observed by those who i ae themselves most 
on their erudition, and sometimes prefer the title of scholar to that of Christian. 

The o)d comedy subsisted till Lysander’s tame, who, upen having made 
himself ma-ter of Athens, changed the form of the government, ard put 1t 
into the hands of thirty of the principal citizens The satirical hberty of 
the theatre w i offensive to them, and therefore they thought fit to put a 
stop toit The reason of this alteration 1s evident, and confirms the reflec- 
tion made before, upon the privilege of the poets to criticise with impunity 
the persons at the head of the state. The whole authority of Athens was 
then invested mn tyrants. The democracy was abolished The people had 
no longer any share in the government They were no more the prince, 
their sovereignty had expired The ng tof giving their opinions and suf- 
frages upon affairs of state was at an end , nor dared they, either in their own 
persons or by the poets, presume to censure the sentiments and conduct of 
their masters. The calling persons by their names upon the stage was pro- 
hibited , but the poetical spimt soon found the secret of eluding the intention 
of the law, and of making itself amends for the restraint it suffered 1n the 
necessity of using feigned names’ It then epee itself to discover the r- 
dieulous in known characters, which it copied to the hfe, and from thence 
acquired the double advantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, and the 
mahce of the audience, m a more refined manner , the one had the delicate 
pleasure of putting the spectators upon guessing their meaning, and the other 
of not being mistaken in their suppositiens, and of affixing the mght name 
to the characters represented. Such was the comedy since called the Mid- 
dle Comedy, of which there are some instances in Aristophanes. 

It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, who, having entirely 
tssured himself of the empire of Greece by the defeat of the Thebans, oc- 
cwioned the putting a check upon the license of the poets, which increased 
duly From thence the New ly took its birth, which was only an im1- 


Cl) Nimium risus pretium est s¢ probitatis :mpendio constat ~ Quint:i) hb wi c ain 
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tation of private life, and brought nothing upon the stage but feizmed names 
and fictitious adventares. 


- 


Ci) Chacuan paint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir, 
S*y vit avec plaumr, ou crat ne s"y pas voir 
L’avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 
D’un avare souvent tracé sur son modele, 

Kt nulle fors un fat, finement exprimé 
Meconnut le portrait sur lui-meme formé. 


In this new glass, whilst each himself survey'd, 
He sat with pleasure, though himself was play d ; 
The miser grinned whilst avance was drawn, 

Nor tho tthe faithfal lkeness was his own ; 
His own dear self no imag’d fool could find, 

Bat saw a thousand other fops design’d. 


This may prepay be called fine comedy, and is that of Menander Ofone 
hundred and eighty, or rather eighty according to Suidas, composed by him, al! 
of which Terence 1s said to have translated, there remain only a few frag- 
ments. The merit of the originals may be known by the excellence of their 
copy. Quuntillian, in speaking of Menander, 1s not afraid to say, that with 
the beauty of his works, and the height of his reputation, he obscured, or 
rather obliterated, the fame of all the writers in the same way. He observes 
in another passage, that his own times were not so(2) just to his merit as 
they ought to have been, which has been the fate of many others ; but that 
he was sufficiently made amends by the favourable opinion of posterity. And 
indeed Philemon, a common poet of the same age, though prior to him, was 
preferred before him. 


THE THEATRE OF THE ANCIENTS DESCRIBED. 


I wave already observed, that A’schylus was the first founder of a fixed 
and durable theatre, adorned with suitable decorations. It was at first, ae 
well as the amphitheatres, composed of wooden planks ; but these breaking 
down, by having too great a weight upon them, the Athenians, excessively 
enamoured of dramatic representation, were induced by that accident to er 
those superb structures, which were imitated afterwards with so much splen- 
cour by the Roman magnificence. What I shall say of them, has almost as 
much relation to the Roman as the Athenian theatres ; and 1s extracted en-~ 
tirely from M. Boindin’s learned dissertation upon the theatre of the ancients, 
(3) who has treated the subject in its fullest extent. “ 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three principal parts ; each of 
which had its peculiar appellation. The division for the actors was called 
in general the scene, or stage ; that for the spectators was particularly termed 
the theatre, which must have been of vast extent, (4) as at Athens it was ca- 
pable of containing above thirty thousand persons ; and the orchestra, which 
amo. the Greeks was the place assigned for the pantomimes and dancers, 
though at Rome it was appropriated to the senators and vestal virgins. 

The theatre was of asemicircular form on one side, and square on the other. 
The snace contained within the semicircle was allotted to the spectators, and 
had seats placed one above another to the top of the building. The square 

art, in the front of 1t, was the actors division ; andin the interval, between 
oth, was the orchestra. 

The ica theatres had three rows of porticoes, raised one upon another, 
which formed the body of the edifice, and at the same time three different 
stories for the seats. From the highest of those porticoes the women saw 
the representation, covered from the weather. The rest of the theatre was 
uncovered, and all the business of the stage was performed in the open air 

Each of these stories consisted of nine rows of seats, including the landing- 


Ct) Boileau Art Poet Chant 11. (2) Quidam, srcut Menander, jus 
trora posterorum, quam sue extatis, Judicia sunt consecut: —Quintil hb. ii. c. 6 

(3) Mewiours of the Acad. ot Inscript. &c Vol. I, p 146, &c. 
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place, which divided them from each other, and served as a passage from side 
to side. But as this landing-place and p e took up the space of tuo 
benches, there were only seven to sit upon, and consequently in each story 
there were seven rows of seats. They were from fifteen to eighteen inches 
in height, and twice as much in breadth ; so that the spectators had room to 
sit with their legs extended, and without being incommoded by those of the 
people above them, no foot boards being provided for them. 

ach of these stories of benches was divided in two different manners; in 
their height by the landing-places, called by the Romans Precinctiones, and 
in their circumferences by several stair-cases, peculiar to each story, which 
intersecting them in right lines, tending towards the centre of the theatre, 
gave the form of wedges to the quantity of seats between them, from whence 
they were called Cunei. 

Behind these stories of seats were covered galleries, through which the 
people thronged into the theatre by great square openings, contrived for that 
purpose in the walls next the seats Those openings were called Vomstorta, 
rem the multitude of the people crowding through them into their places. 

As the actors could not be heard to the extremity of the theatre, the Greeks 
contrived a means to supply that defect, and to augment the force of the 
voice, and make it more distinct and articulate. For that purpose they in- 
vented a kind of large vessels of copper, which were disposed under the seats 
of the theatre 1n such a manner, as made al] sounds strike upon the ear with 
more force and distinctness. 

The orchestra being situated, as I have observed between the two other 
parts of the theatre, of which one was circular and the other square, it par- 
ticipated of the form of each, and occupied the space between both. It was 
divided into three parts. 

The first and most considerable was more particularly called the Orchestra 
from a Greek word (1) that signifies to dance. It was appropriated to the 
pantomames and dancers, and to all such subaltern actors as played between 
the acts, and at the end of the representations. 

The second was named Supedn, from its being square, in the form of an altar. 
Here the chorus was generally placed. 

And in the third, the Greeks generally disposed their symphony, or band 
of music. They called it dxocxy.0r, from ite beang situated at the bottom of 
the principal part of the theatre, which they styled the scene. 

I shall describe here thia third | aah of the theatre, called the Scene ; which 
was also subdivided into three different parts. 

The first and mwst considerable was properly called the Scene, and gave 
name to this division. It occupied the whole front of the building frum side 
to side, and was the place allutted for the decorations This frunt had two 
small wings at 1ts extremity, from which hung a large curtain, that was let 
down to open the scene, and drawn up between the acts, when any thing in 
the representation made it necessary. 

The second, called by the Greeks indifferently spocxjuoy, and Acyeioyv, and 
by the Romans Proscentsum, and Puipttum, was a large open space 1n front 
of the scene, in which the actors cone their parts, and whuch, by the 
help of the decorations, represented either the public place or forum, @ com- 
mon street, or the country ; but the place »o represented was always in the 
open air 
PThe third division was a part reserved behind the scenes, and called by the 
Greeks swpacnjviev. ere the actors dressed themeelves, and the decora- 
tions were locked up. In the same place were also kept the machmes, of 
which the ancients had abundance 1n their theatres. 

As only the porticves and the building of the scene were roofed, 1t was ne« 
cessary tu draw sails, fantened with cords to masts, over the rest of the theatre, 
to screen the audience from the heat of the sun. But, aa this contrivance 
did nut prevent the heat occasioned by the perspiration and breath of se nu- 
merous an assembly, the ancients touk care to y at by a kind of rain, con- 
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veying the water for that use above the porticoes, which falling again in form 
of dew through an infinity of smnall pores, concealed in the statues with which 
the theatre abounded, did not only diffuse a grateful coolness all around, but 
the most fragrant exhalations along with it ; for this dew was always perfumed. 
Whenever the representations were interrupted by storms, the spectators 
retired into the porticoes behind the seats of the theatre. 

The passion of the Athenians for representations of this kind is incon-~ 
ceivable. Their eyes, their ears, their imagination, their understanding, all 
shared in the satisfaction. Nothing gave them so sensible a pleasure in dra- 
matic performances, either tragic or comic, as the strokes which were aimed 
at the affairs of the public, whether pure chance occasioned the application, 
or the address of the poets, who knew how to reconcile the most remote sub- 
jects with the transactions of the republic. ‘They entered by that means into 
the interests of the people, took occasion to soothe their passions, authorise 
their pretensions, justify, and sometimes condemn their conduct, entertain 
them with agreeable hopes, instruct them in their duty 1n certain nice con- 
jectures ; the effect of which was, that they often not only uired the ap- 
plauses of the spectators, but credit and influence in the public affairs and 
councils ; hence the theatre became so grateful, and so much the concern of 
the people. It was in this manner, according to some authors, that Euripi- 
des artfully adapted his tragedy of (1) Palamedes with the sentence passed 
against Socrates, and explained, by an illustrious example of antiquity, the 
innocence of a philosopher, oppressed by a vile maligmty supported against 
him by power and faction. . 

Accident was often the occasion ot sudden and unforeseen Pag 
which, from their appositeness, were very agreeable to the people. Upon 
this verse of Aischylus 1n praise of Amphiarus, 


"Tis his desire 
Not to appear, but be the great and good, 





the whole audience rose up, and unanimously applied it to Aristides.(2) The 
same thing happened to Philoposmen at the Nemwan games. At the instant 
he entered the theatre, these verses were singing upon the stage 





He comes, to whom we owe 
Our hberty, the noblest good below. 


All the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philopcemen,(3) and with clapping of 
hands, and acclamations of joy, expressed their veneration for the hero. 

(4) In the same manner, at Rome, during the banishment of Cicero, when 
some verses of (5) Accius, which reproached the Greeks with their ingrati- 
tude in suffering the banishment ot Telamon, were repeated by sop, the 
best actor of his time, they drew tears from the eyes of the whole assembly. 

Upon another, though very different occasion, the Roman people applied 
to Pompey the Great some verses to this effect : 


°T1s our unhappiness has made thee great (6) 
and then addressing the people, 


The time shall come when you sbali late deplore 
So great a power confided to such hands, 


the spectators obliged the actor to repeat these verses several times. 


Q) It 1s not certain whether this piece was prior or posterior to the death of Soerates 
(2) Plat. in Aristid. p. 320. (3) Plut. in Philopem. p. 362. 
(4) Cic. in Orat pro Sext. n. 120, 198. _ : 
<5) Oingratific: Argivi, inanes Gran, immemores beneficii 
Exulare sivistis, sivist: pell, puisum patimini 
6) Cic. ad Attic. lu. Epist. 19. Val. Max. 1. vi. c. 2 
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PASSION FOR THE REPRESENTATIONS OF THE THEATRE, ONE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF THE DEGENERACY AND CORRUPTION 
OF THE ATHENIAN STATE. 


WHEN we compare the happy times of Greece, in which Europe and Asia 
resounded with nothing but the fame of the Athenian victories, with the lat- 
ter ages, when the power of Philip and Alexander the Great had in a manner 
subjected it, we shall be surprised at the strange alteration in the affairs of 
that republic. But what is most material, is the knowledge of the causes 
and progress of this declension ; and these M. de Tourreil has discussed 
in an admirable manner, in the preface to his translation of Demosthenes’ 
orations. 

There were no rpg at Athens any traces of that manly and vigorous 
policy, equally capable of planning good, and retrieving bad success. In- 
ttead of that, there remained only an inconsistent loftiness, apt to evaporate 
in pompous decrees. They were no more those Athenians, who, when me- 
naced by a deluge of barbarians, demolished their houses to build ships with 
the timber, and whose women stoned the abject wretch to death, that pro- 
posed to appease the d monarch by tribute or homage, The love of 
ante and pleasure had almost extinguished that of glory, lberty, and inde- 

endence. 

J Pericles, that great man, so absolute that those who envied him treated 
him as a second Pi cistratun: was the first author of this degeneracy and cor- 
ruption. With the design of conciliating the favour of the people, he ordain- 
ed, that u such days as games or sacrifices were celebrated, a certain num- 
ber of oboli should be distributed amongst them ; and that, 1n the assemblies 
an which affairs of state were to be transacted, every individual should receive 
a certain pecuniary gratification in right of being present. Thus, the mem- 
bers of the republic were seen for the first time to sell their care in the admi- 
nistration of the government, and to rank amongst servile employments the 
most neble functions of the sovereign power. 

It was not difficult to foresee where so excessive an abuse would end ; and 
to remedy it, 1t was proposed to establish a fund for the support of a war, 
and to make it capital to advise, upon any account whatsoever, the applica- 
tion of it to other uses ; but, notwithstanding, the abuse always subsisted. 
At first it seemed tolerable, whilst the citizen, who was supported at the pub- 
he ex ,» endeavoured to deserve its hberahty, by doing his duty in the 
field tor mine months together, Every one was to serve in his turn, and 
whoever failed was treated as a deserter, without distinction ; but at length 
the number of the transgressors carried it oy ay the law, and impunity, as 
it commonly happens, multiphed their number. People accustomed to the 
delightful abode of a city, where feasts and games ran in a perpetual circle, 
conceived an invincible repugnance for labour and fatigue, which they look- 
ed upon as unworthy of freeborn men. 

It was therefore necessary to find amusement for this indolent people, to 
fill up the great void of an inactive, useless life. Hence arose principally 
their passion, or rather frenzy, for publicshows The death of Epaminondas, 
which seemed to promise them the test advantage, gave the final stroke 
to their ruin and destruction. ‘‘ Their courage,” says Justin, (1) “‘ did not 

‘ survive that illustrious Theban. Free frem a rival, who kept their emula- 
‘ tron alive, they sunk into a lethargic sloth and effeminasy. The funds for 
‘armaments by land and sea, were soon lavished upon es and feaste. 
‘ The pay of the seaman and soldier was distributed to the idle citizen, ener- 
fy by soft and luxurious habits of hfe. The representations of the thea- 
* tre were preferred to the exercises of the camp. Valourand mili know- 
“} were entirely disregarded. Great captains were in no mation, 
* whilst goed poets and excellent comedians engrossed universal applause.” 
Extravagance of this kind makes it easy to comprehend in what multitudes 
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the le en, ee to dramatic performances. As no expense was spared 
in etbellichi them, exorbitant coma were sunk in the service of the theatre, 
© If,” says Plutarch,(1) “ what each representation of the dramatic pieces 
€ cost the Athenians were rightly calculated, 1t would appear, that their ex- 
‘ penses in playing the Bacchanalians, the Phoenicians, CEdipus, Antigone, 
ig Medea, and Electra, (tragedies written either by Sophocles or Euripides,) 
were preater than those which had been employed against the Barbarians, 
in defence of the hberty, and for the preservation of Greece.” (2) This 
gave a Spartan just reason to exclaim, on seeing an estimate of the enormous 
sums laid out 1n these efforts of the tragic poets, and the extraordinary pains 
taken by the magistrates who presided in them, “‘ that a people must be void 
‘« of sense, to apply themselves 1n so warm and serious a manner to things so 
“‘ frivolous. For,” added he, ‘* games should be only games , and nothing 
“< 1s more unreasonable than to purchase a short and trivial amusement at so 
“‘ great a price Pleasures of this kind agree only with public rejoicings and 
“* seasons of festivity, and were designed to divert people at their leisure hours, 
<* but should by no means interfere with the affairs of the public, nor the ne- 
“€ cessary expenses of the government.” 

«* After ali,” says Plutarch, 1n a passage which I have already cited, “ of 
‘*‘ what utility have these tragedies been to Athens, though so much boasted 
““ by the people, and admired by the rest of the world? We find, that the 
“* prudence of Themistocles inclosed the city with strong walls , that the fine 
“‘ taste and magnificence of Pericles 1:mproved and adorned it; that the no- 
“<< ble fortitude of Muiltiades preserved its liberty , and that the moderate con- 
**‘ duct of Cimon acquired 1t the empire and government of all Greece” If 
the wise and learned poetry of Euripides, the sublime diction of Sophocles, 
the lofty buskin of Aéschylus, have obtained equal advantages for the city of 
Athens, by delivering 1t from impending calamities, or by adding to its glo- 
ry, I consent (he adds) that ‘‘ dramatic pieces should be ranked with tro- 
“ phies of victory, the theatre with the field of battle, and the compositions 
“‘ of the poets with the great exploits of the generals.” But what a compa- 
rison would this be ?> On the one side would be seen a few writers, crowned 
with wreaths of ivy, and dragging a goat or an ox after them, the rewards 
and victims assigned them for excelling in tragic poetry ; on the other, a 
train of illustrious captains, surrounded with colonies founded, cities taken, 
and nations subjected by their wisdom and valour. It 1s not to perpetuate 
the victories of Aischylus and Sophocles, but 1n remembrance of the glorious 
battles of Marathon, Salamis, Eurymedon, and many others, that some feasts 
are celebrated every month by the Grecians. 

The conclusion which 1s hence drawn by Plutarch, in which we ought to 
join him, 1s, that it was the highest imprudence in the Athemians (3) to pre- 
fer pleasure to duty, the passion for the theatre to the love of their country, 
trivial representations to application to public business, and to consume, in 
useless expenses and dramatic entertainments, the funds intended for the 
support of fleets and armies. Macedon, tl] then obscure and inconsiderable, 
well knew how to take advantage of the Athenian (4) indolence and effemi- 
nacy ; and Philip, instructed by the Greeks themselves, among whom he had 
for several years applied himself successfully to the art of war, was not long 
before he gave Greece a master, and subjected 1t to the yoke, as we shall see 
an the sequel. 

I am now to open an cpkme Saoel scene to the reader's view, not unworthy 
his curiosity and attention. e shall see two states of no great considera- 
tion, Media and Persia, extend themselves far and wide, under the conduct 
of Cyrus, hke a torrent of devouring fire, and by amazing rapidity, conquer 


Q})) Plut. de Glor Athen p. 349. (2) Plut Sympos. Ib. vii. quest vit. p 710, 

(3) ‘Apaprdvovary "AOnraco peydrAa, THY owoVdny ex THY Waidacady KaTavaktoKxovTEs, TouTEET 
peydAwy dwoctoAwy damuvas Kas oTpaTEevLaTey Eegudia KaTaXxopyyourTtes eis To Géatpor, 

(4) Quibus rebus effectum est, ut inter otia Grecorum, sordidum et obscurum antea 
Macadonun) nomen emergeiet , et Phihppus, obses tnennio Thebis habitus, Epaminon- 
oe et Pelopide virtutibas ert tus regnum Macedonia Giecie et Asie cers icibus, velut 
jugum sersitutis, unponeret. Just I.vi c 9 
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aad ‘subdue many provinces and kingdoms. We shall see that vast empire 
setting the nations under its dominion in motion, the Persians, Medes, Phee- 
nicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Indians, and many others, and falling, with 
all the forces of Asia the East, upon a httle country of very small extent, 
and destitute of all foreign assistance, I mean Greece. When, on the one 
hand, we behold so many nations united together, such preeasecus for war 
made for several years with so much diligence, innumerable armies by sea and 
land, and such fleets as the sea could hardly contain ; and on the other hand 
two weak cities, Athens and Lacedwsmon, abandoned by all their allies, and 
left almost entirely to themselves, have we not reason to believe, that these 
two little cities are going to be utterly destroyed and swallowed up by so for~ 
midable an enemy ; and that there will not be so much as any footsteps of 
them left remaining? And yet we shall find that they prove victorious, and 
by their invincible courage, and the several battles they gained, both by sea 
and land, made the Persians lay aside all thoughts of ever turning their arms 
against Greece any more. ’ 

The history of the war between the Pers:ans and the Greeks will illustrate 
the truth of this maxim, that 1t 1s not the number, but the valour of the 
troops, and the conduct of the generals, on which depends the success of mi- 
itary expeditions. The reader will admire the surprising courage and intre- 
pidity of the great men at the head of the Grecian affairs, whom neither all 
the world 1n motion against them could deject, nor the greatest of misfor- 
tunes disconcert ; who undertook, with an handful of men, to make head a-~ 
gainst innumerable armies; who notwithstanding such a prodigious inequal- 
ity of forces, durst hope for success ; who even compelled victory to declare 
on the side of merit and virtue, and taught all succeeding generations what 
infinite resources and expedients are to be found in prudence, valour, and ex- 

rience ; in a zeal for liberty and our country, in the love of our duty, and 
in all the sehtiments of noble and generaus souls. . 

This war of the Persians against the Grecians will be followed by another 
amongst the latter themselves, but of a very different kind from the former. 
In the latter, there will scarce be any actions, but what in appearance are of 
little consequence, and seemingly unworthy of a reader’s curiosity, who is 
fond of great events; 1n this he will meet with little besides private quarrels 
between certain cities, or some small commonwealths ; some inconsiderable 
sieges, (excepting that of Syracuse, one of the most important related in an- 
cient history, ) though several of these sieges were of considerable duration ; 
some battles between armies, where the numbers were small, and but little 
blood shed. What is it then, that has rendered these wars so famous in his~ 
tory °? Sallust informs us in these words: (1)‘‘ The actions of the Athenians 

‘ doubtless were t, and yet I beheve they were somewhat less than fame 
‘reports them. But because Athens had noble writers, the acts of that re- 
‘ public are celebrated throughout the whole world as the most glorious ; 
‘and the gallantry of those heroes who performed them, has had the poe 
‘ fortune to be thought as transcendant as the eloquence of those who have 
‘ described them.” 

Sallust, though jealous enough of the glory the Romans had is vob by a 
series of distinguished actions, with which their history abounds; yet he 
does justice in this passage to the Grecians, by acknowledging, that their ex- 
ploite were truly great and Ulustrious, though somewhat inferivr, in his oepi- 
nion, to their fame. What is, then, this foreign and borrowed lustre, which 
the Athenian actions have derived from the eloquence of their historians ? 
It 18 that the whole universe agrees in looking upon them as the greatest and 
most glorious that ever were performed. Per terrarum orbem Athenrensium 
facta pro mazimis celebrantur. All nations, seduced and enchanted as it were 
with the beauties of the Greek authors, think the exploits of that people su- 


Ct) Atheniensinm rea geste, sicat: ego existimo, satis ampla magnificeeque fuerunt ; 
verum aliquanto minores, tamen, quam fania feruntur Sed quia provenere 1b: scripto- 
yum magna ingenia per terrarum orbem Athen:ensium facta pro maximus celebrantur. 
Ita corum, qua fecere, virtas tanta babetur, quantuas eam verbis potuere eatollere pra- 
elara ingenia.—Sallust in Bell. Catsian. 
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perivr to any other thing that was ever done by any other nation. This ac- 
cording to , is the advantage the Athenians have derived from the 
Greek authors, who have thus excellently described their actions, and v 
unhappy it is for us, that our histery, for want of the like assistance, has } 

a thousand bright actions and fine sayings unrecorded, which would have 
been put in the strongest light by the ancient writers, and would have done 
great honour to our country. 

But, however this may be, it must be confessed, that we are not always-to 
judge of the value of an action, or the merit of the persons who shared in it, 

y the importance of the event. © It 1s rather in such httle sieges and engage- 
ments as we find recorded in the history of the Peloponnesian war, that the 
conduct and abilities of a general are truly conspicuous. Accordingly 1t is 
observed, that it was chiefly at the head of smali armies, and in countries of 
no great extent, that our best generals of the last age displayed their capa~ 
city, and shewed themselves not inferior to the most celebrated captains of 
antiquity. In actions of this sort chance has ne share, and dees not cover 
any oversights that are committed. Every thing is conducted and carried on 
by the prudence of the general. He is truly the soul of the army, which 
neither acts nor moves but by his direction. e sees every thing, and 1s pre- 
sent every where. Nothing escapes his vigilance and attention. Orders are 
seasonably given, and seasonably executed. Finesse, stratagems, falee mar- 
ches, real or feigned attacks, encampments, decampments, in a word, every 
thing, depends upon him alone. 

On this account, the reading of the Greek historians, such as Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Polybius, is of infinite service to the young officers ; because 
those historians, who were also excellent commanders, enter into all the par- 
ticulars of the military art, and lead the readers, as it were by the hand, 
through all the sieges and battles they describe ; shewing them, by the ex- 
umple of the greatest generals of antiquity, and by a kind of anticipated ex- 
perience, in what manner war is to be carried on. 

Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that the Grecian history af- 
fords us such excellent models. We shall there find celebrated legislators, 
able politicians, magistrates bora for government, men who have excelled in 
all arts and sciences, philosophers that carried their inquiries as far as possi~ 
ble in those early ages, and who have left us such maxims of morality as 
might put many Christians to the blush. 

If the virtues related in history may serve us for models in the conduct of 
our lives, their vices and failings, on the other hand, are no less proper to 
caution and instruct us ; and the strict regard which an historian 1s obliged to 
have for truth, will not allow him to dissemble the latter, out of fear of eclips- 
ing the lustre of the former. Nor does what I here advance contradict the rule 
laid down by Plutarch, (1) on the same subject, in his preface to the hfe of 
Cimon. He requires that the illustrious actions of great men be represented 
in their fuH light: but as to the faults, which may sometimes escape them 
through passion or surprise, or into which they may be drawn by the necessi- 
ty of affairs, (2) considering them rather asa certain degree of perfection 
wanting to their virtue, than as vices or crimes that proceed from any cor- 
ruption of the heart ; such imperfections as these, he would have the histo- 
rian, out of compassion to the weakness of human nature, which produces 
nothing entirely perfect, content himself with touching very Senuy 3; in the 
same manner as an able painter, when he has a fine face to w, m which he 
finds some httle blemish or defect, does neither entirely suppress it, nor think 
himself obhged to represent it with a strict exactness ; because the one would 
spoil the beauty of the picture, and the other would destroy the likeness. 
‘The very comparison Plutarch uses, shews that he speaks only of slight and 
excusable faults. But as to actions of injustice, violence, and brutality, they 
ought not to be concealed or disguised on any account ; nor can we ge rn 
that the same privilege should be allowed 1n history as in painting, whick 
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invented the (1) profile to represent the side-face of a prince who had lost 
an eye, and by that means ingeniously eoncealed so disagreeable a deformity. ' 
History, the most essential rule of which 1s sincerity, will by no means ad- 
mit of such indulgences, as indeed would deprive 1t of 1ts greatest advantage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations of the public, which 
are the inseparable attendants on criminal and brutal actions, are no less pro- 
per to excite an horror for vice, than the glory, which perpetually attends 
good actions, 1s to inspire us with the love of virtue. And these, according 
to Tacitus,(2) are the two ends which every historian ought to propose to 
himself, by making a judicious choice of whdt 1s most extraordinary both in 
good and evil, in order to occasion that public homage to be paid to virtue, 
which 1s justly due to 1t; and to create the greater abhorrence for vice, on 
account of the eternal infamy that attends it. 

The history I write furnishes too many examples of the latter sort With 
xvespect to the Persians, 1t will appear by what 1s said of their kings, that those 
princes whose power has no other bounds than those of their will, often aban- 
don themselves to their passions , that nothing is more difficult than to re- 
sist the delusions of a man’s own greatness, and the flatteries of those that 
surround him ; that the lberty of gratifying all one’s desires, and of doing 
evil with impunity, 1s a dangerous situation, that the best dispositions can 
hardly withstand such a temptatiun ; that even after having preserved them- 
selves in the beginning, they are insensibly corrupted by softness and effemi- 
nacy, by pride, and their aversion to sincere counsels ; and that it rarely 
happens they are wise enough to consider that, when they find themselves 
exalted above all laws and restraints, they stand then most in need of mode- 
ration and wisdom, both 1n regard to themselves and others , and that 1n such 
a situation they ought to be doubly wise, and doubly strong, in order to set 
bounds within, by their reason, to a power that has none without. 

With respect to the Grecians, the Peloponnesian war will shew the mi- 
serable effects of their intestine divisions, and the fatal excesses into which 
they were led by their thirst of dominion, scenes of injustice, ingratitude, and 
perfidy, together with the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices and 
unworthy tricks to elude their execution. It will shew, how scandalously the 
Lacedzmomians and Athenians debased themselves to the Barbarians, 1n or- 
der to beg aids of money from them, how shamefully the great deliverers of 
Greece renounced the plory of all their past labours and exploits, by stoop- 
ing and making their court to certain haughty and insolent satrape, and by 
going successively, with a kind of emulation, to :mplore the protection of the 
common enemy, whom they had so often conquered , and in what manner 
they employed the succours they obtained from them,.in oppressing their an- 
oer es, and extending their own territories by unjust and violent me- 
thods. 

On both sides, and sometimes in the same person, we shall find a surpri- 
sing mixture of good and bad, of virtues and vices, of glorious actions, and 
mean sentiments ; and sometimes, perhaps, we shall be ready to ask ourselves 
whether these can be the same persons and the same people, of whom such 
different things are related ; and whether 1t be possible that such a bright 
and shining light, and such thick clouds of smoke and darkness, can proceed 
from the same source? I relate things as I find them in ancient authors, and 
the pictures I present the reader with, are often drawn after those original 
monuments which history has transmitted to us concerning the person: | 
speak of ; and I might likewise add after human nature itself. Butin my op)- 
nion even this wiedlay of good and evil may be of great advantage tous, and 
serve as a preservative against a danger sufficiently common and natural. 

For, if we find, either in any nativn or l wicca ae! persons, a probity and 
nobleness of sentiments always uniform and free from all blemish and weak- 
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ness, we shall be tempted to believe that heathenism is capable of producing 
real and perfect virtues; though our religion teaches us, that those virtuee 
we most admire among the heathens, are really no more than the shadow and 
appearance of them. But when we see the defects and imperfections, the 
vices and crimes, and those sometimes of the blackest dye, that are inter- 
mixed with them, and often very closely follow their most virtuous actions, 
we are taught to moderate our esteem and admiration of them ; and at the 
same time that we commend what appears noble, worthy, and great, amon 
the Pagans, not prodigally to pay to the phantom of virtue, that entire an 
unreserved homage which 1s only due to virtue itself. 

With these restrictions I desire to be understood, when I praise the great 
men of antiquity, and their illustrious actions ; and if, contrary to my inten- 
tion, any expressions should escape me, which may seem to exceed these 
bounds, I desire the reader to interpret them candidly, and reduce them to 
their just value and Saran 

The Persian history includes the space of one hundred and seventeen years, 
during the reign of six kings of Persia ; Darius, the first of the name, the son 
of Hystaspes ; Xerxes the first ; Artaxerxes, surnamed Longimanus ; Xerxes 
the second ; Sogdianus:; (the two last reigned but a very httle time ,) and 
Darius the second, commonly called Darius Nothus. This history begins at 
the year of the world 3483, and extends to the year 3600. As this whole pe- 
riod naturally divides itself into two parts, I shall also divide 1t into two dis- 
tanct books. 

The first part, which consists of ninety years, contains from the beginning 
of the reign of Darius the first to the forty-second year of Artaxerxes, the 
same year in which the Peloponnesian war begin ; that 1s, from the year of 
the world 3483 to the year 3573. This part chiefly contains the different 
enterprises and expeditions of the Persians against Greece, which never pro« 
duced more great men or greater events, nor ever displayed more conspicuous 
or more solid virtues. Here you will see the famous battles of Marathon, 
Thermopyle, Artemisium, Salamis, Plateasze, Mycale, Eurymedon, &c. Here 
the most eminent commanders of Greece signalized their courage ; Miltiades, 
a ee Themustocles, Amstides, Cimon, Pausanias, Pericles, Thucydi- 

es &c. 

To enable the reader the more easily to recollect what passed within this 
space of time among the Jews, and also among the Romans, the history of 
both which nations is entirely foreign to that of the Persians and Greeks, I 
shall here set down in few words the principal epochas relating to them. 


EPOCHAS OF THE JEWISH HISTORY. 


Tue people of God were at this time returned from their Babylonish cap-. 
tivity to Jerusalem, under the conduct of Zorobabel. Usher is of opimon, 
that the the history of -Esther ought to be placed in the reign of Danuus. 
The Israelites, under this prince’s protection, and animated by the warm 
exhortations of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, did at last finish the 
building of the temple, which had been interrupted for many years by the 
cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxes was no less favourable to the Jews than 
Darius; he first of all sent Ezra to Jerusalem, who restored the public wor- 
ship, and the observation of the law ; then Nehemiah, who caused walls to 
be Bult round the city, and fortified 1t against the attacks of their neigh- 
bours, who were jealous of its reviving greatness. It is thought that Maila- 
chi, the last of the prophets, was contemporary with Nehemiah, or that he 
prophesied not long after him. 

This interval of the sacred history extends from the reign of Darius I. to 
the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus: that is to say, from the year 
of the world 3485 to the year 3581. After which the scripture is entirely 
silent, till the time of the Maccabees. 
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EPOCHAS OF THE ROMAN HISTORY. : 


Tue first year of Darius was the 288d of the building of Ronie, Farqui 
the Proud was then on the throne, and about ten years afterwards was de- 
poree, when the censular government was substituted for that of the kings. 

n the succeeding part of this period, happened the war against Porsenna ; 
the creation of the tribunes of the people ; Coriolanus’ retreat among the 
Volsci, and the war that ensued thereupon ; the wars of the Romans against 
the Latins, the Veientes, the Volsci, and other neighbouring nations ; the 
death of Virginia under the Decemvirate , the disputes between the people 
and senate about marriages and the consulship, which occasioned the creating 
of military tribunes instead of consuls. This period of time terminates 1n 
the 323d year from the foundation of Rome. 

The second part, which consists of twenty-seven years, extends from the 
forty-third year of Artaxerxes Longimanus to the death of Darius No- 
thus; that is, from the year of the world 3573 to the year 3600. It contains 
the nineteen first years of the Peloponnesian war, which continued twenty- 
seven, of which Greece and Sicily were the seat, and wherein the Greeks, 
who had before triumphed over the Barbarians, turned their arms against 
each other. Among the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades , among 
the Lacedzemonians, Brasidas, Gylippus, and Lysander, remarkably distin- 
guished themselves. 

Rome continued to be agitated by different disputes between the senate 
and people. Towards the end of this period, and about the 350th year of 
Rome, the Romans formed the siege of Veu, which lasted ten years. 

I have already observed, that eighty years after the taking of eToys) 
the Heraclides, that is, the descendants of Hercules, returned into the Pe- 
loponnesus, and made themselves masters of Lacedzemon, where two of them, 
zd were brothers, Euristhenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, reigned 
jointly together. (2) Herodotus observes, that these two brothers were du- 
ring their whole hves at variance, and that almost all their descendants 1n- 
herited the like disposition of mutual hatred and antipathy ; so true it 1s, 
that the sovereign power will admit of no partnership, and that two kings 
will always be too many for one kingdom ! However, after the death of these 
two, the descendants of both still continued to sway the sceptre jointly ; and 
what 1s very remarkable, these two branches subsisted for near nine hundred 
years, from the return of the Heraclides into the Peloponnesus to the death 
of Cleomenes, and supplied Sparta with hings without interruption, and that 
generally in a regular succession from father to son, especially in the elder 
branch of the family. 


° THE ORIGIN AND CONDITION OF THE ELOTZ, OR HELOTS. 


Wuewn the Lacedemonians first began to settle in Peloponnesus, they met 
with great opposition from the inhabitants of the country, whom they were 
obliged to subdue one after another by force of arms, or rece:ve into their 
alhance on easy and equitable terms, as the paying of asmall tribute. Stra- 
bo (3) speaks of a city, called Elos, not far from Sparta, which, after having 
submitted to the yoke, as others had done, revolted openly, and refused to 
pay the tribute. Agus, the son of Euristhenes, newly settled on the throne, 
was sensible of the dat erous tendency of this first revolt, and therefore 1m- 
mediately marched with an army against them, together with Soiis, his col- 
league They laid siege tothe city, which, afte: a pretty long resistance, 
was forced to surrender at discretion. This prince thought 1t proper to make 
such an example of them, as should intimidate all their neighbours, and de- 
ter them from the hke attempts, and yet nut alienate their minds by too cruel 
a treatment ; for which reason he put none to death. He spared the lives 
of all the inhabitants, but at the same time deprived them of their hberty, 
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and reduced them all to a state of slavery. From thenceforward they 
were employed in all mean and servile offices, and treated with extreme ri- 
gour. These were the people who were called Elot2 The number of them 
exceedingly increased 1n process of time, the Lacedzemonians giving undoubt- 
edly the same name to all the peuple they reduced to the same condition of 
servitude. As they themselves were averse to labour, and entirely addict- 
ed to war, they left the cultivation of their lands to these slaves, assigning 
every one of them a certain portion of ground, of which they were obliged 
to carry the products every year to their respective masters, who endeavour- 
ed by all sorts of ill ueee to make their yoke more grievous and insupport- 
able This was certainly very bad policy, and could only tend to breed a 
vast number of dangerous enemies in the very heart of the state, who were 
always ready to take arms and revolt onevery occasion. The Romans acted 
more prudently in this respect ; for they incorporated the conquered nations 
into their state, by admitting them to the freedom of their city, and thereby 
converted them from enemies into brethren and fellow citizens. 


LYCURGUS, THE LACEDZMONIAN LAWGIVER. 


(1) Eurytion, or Eurypon, as he is named by others, succeeded Soiis In 
order to gain the affections of the people, and render his government agree- 
abie, he thought fit to recede, in some points, from the absolute power exer- 
cised by the kings his predecessors, this rendered his name so dear to his 
subjects, that all his successors were from him called Eurytionides. But 
this relaxation gave birth to hornble confusion and an unbounded hcentious- 
ness in Sparta, which for a long time occasioned infinite mischiefs. The peo- 
ple became so insolent, that nothing could restrain them. If Eurytion’s 
successors attempted to recover their authomty by force, they became odious: 
and 1f, through complaisance or weakness, they chose to dissemble, their 
mildness served only to render them contemptible , so that order was ina 
manner abolished, and the laws no longer regarded. These confusions has- 
tened the death of Lycurgus’ father, whose name was Eunomus, and who 
was killed in an insurrection. Polydectes, his eldest son and successor, dy- 
ing soon after without children, every body expected Lycurgus would have 
been king. And indeed he was so 1n effect, as long as the pregnancy of his 
brother’s wife was uncertain ; but as soon as that was manifest, he declared 
that the kingdom belonged to her child, in case it proved a son ; and from 
that moment he admijnistered the government, as guardian to his unborn 
nephew, under the title of Prodicos, which was the name given by the La- 
cedemonians to the guardians of their kings. When the child was born, 
Lycurgus took him up in his arms, and cried out to the company that were 
present, Behald, my Lords of Sparta, thts new-born child is your king: and at 
the same time he put the infant in the king’s seat, and named him Charilaus, 
because of the joy the people expressed upon occasion of his birth. The rea- 
der will find, in the first volume of this history, all that relates to the his- 
tory of Lycurgus, the reformation he made, and the excellent laws he estab- 
lished in Sparta. Agesilaus was at this time king in the elder branch of the 
tamuly. 


WAR BETWEEN THE ARGIVES AND THE LACED.ZEMONIANS., 


(2) Some time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a war broke out be- 
tween the Argives and Lacedszemonians, on account of a httle country, called 
Thyrea, that lay upon the confines of the two states, and to which each 
of them pretended a right. When the two armies were ready to engage, 1t 
was agreed on both sides, 1n order to spare the effusion of blood, that the 
quarrel should be decided by three hundred of the bravest men on both sides ; 
and that the land un question should become the property of the victorious 
party. To legve the combatants more room to engage, the two armies re- 
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tired to some distance. These generous champions, who had all the courage 
of two mighty armies, then boldly advanced towards each other, and fought 
with so much resolution and fury, that the whole number, except three men, 
two on the side of the Argives, and one on that of the Lacedsemonians, lay 
dead upon the spot ; and only the night hate them. The two Argives look- 
ing upon themselves as conquerors, made what haste they could to Argos to 
earry the news: the single Lacedemonian, Othryades by name, instead of 
retiring, stripped the dead bodies of the Argives, and carrying their arms in- 
to the Lacedzeemonian camp, continued 1n his post. The next day the two 
urmies returned to the field of battle Both sides laid equal claim to the vic- 
tory . the Argives, because they had more of their champions left alive than 
the enemy bad , the Lacedzmonians, because the two Argives that remained 
alive had fled ; whereas their single soldier had remained master of the field 
of battle, and had carried off the spoils of the enemy: 1n short, they could 
not determine the dispute without coming to another engagement. Here 
fortune declared in favour of the Lacedzemonians, and the little territory of 
Thyrea was the prize of their victory. But Othryades, not able to bear the 
thought of surviving his brave companions, or of enduring the sight of Spar- 
ta after their death, killed himself on the same field of battle where they had 
fought, resolving to have one fate and tomb with them. 


WARS BETWEEN THE MESSENIANS AND THE LACED ZMONIANS. 


Tuere were no less than three several wars between the Messenians and 
the Lacedemonians, all of them very fierce and bloody. Meassenia was a 
country in Peloponnesus, not far westward from Sparta ; it was of consider- 
able strength, and was governed by its own kings 


THE FIRST MESSENIAN WAR. 


(1) Tue first Messenian war lasted twenty years, and broke out in the se- 
cond year of the ninth Olympiad. The Lacedzemonians pretended to have 
received several considerable injuries from the Messemans, and among others, 
that of having had their daughters ravished by the inbabitants of Messema, 
when they went, according to custom, to a temple that stood on the borders 
6f the two nations ; also as that of the murder of Telecles, their king, which 
was a consequence of the former Probubly a desire of extending their do- 
minion, and of seizing a territory which lay so convenient for them, might 
be the true cause of the war But, be that asit will, the war broke out in 
the reign of Polydorus and Theopompus, kings of Sparta, at the time when 
the office of Archon at Athens was still decennial. 

(2) Euphaes, the thirteenth descendant from Hercules, was then king of 
Messenia. He gave the command of his army to Cleonnis. The Lacede- 
monians opened the campaign with the siege of Amphea, a small inconsider- 
able city, which, however, they thought, would be very proper to make a 
place of arms. The town was taken by storm, and all the inhabitants put to 
the sword. Thuis first blow served only to animate the Messenians, by shew- 
ing them what they were to vey nels from the enemy, if they did not defend 
themselves with vigour. The La edemonians, on their part, bound them- 
selves by an oath, not to lay down their arms, or return to Sparta, till they 
had made themselves masters of all the cities and lands belonging to the Mes- 
senians ; such an assurance had they of the success of their arms, and su 
much reliance on their invincible courage. 

(83) Two battles were fought, wherein the loss was pretty equal on both 
sides. But after the second, the Messemians suffered extremely through the 
want of provisions, which occasioned a great desertion in their troops, and at 
last brought a plague among them. 

Hereupon they consulted the oracle at Delphos, which directed them in 
order to appease the wrath of the gods, to offer up a virgin of the royal blood 
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in sacrifice. Aristomenes, who was of the race of the Epytides. offered his 
own daughter. The Messen:ans then considering, that if they left garrisons 
in all their towns, they should extremely weaken their army, resolved to a- 
bandon them all except Ithoma, a little place situated on the top of a hill of 
the same name, about which they encamped and fortified themselves. In 
this situation were seven years spent, during which nothing passed but slight 
skirmishes on both sides, the Lacedsemonians, not daring, 1n all that time, to 
force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almost despaired of being able to reduce them ; nor was there 
any thing but the obligation of the oath, by which they had bound them- 
selves, that made them continue so burdensome a war. ( 1) What gave them 
the greatest uneasiness, was their apprehension, lest their absence and dis- 
tance from their wives for so manv years, and which might still continue for 
many more, should destioy their families at home, and leave Sparta destitute 
of citizens. To prevent this misfortune, they sent home such of their «vl- 
diers as were come tothe army since the fore-mentioned oaths had been taken, 
and made no scruple of prostituting their wives to their embraces The 
children that sprung from these unlawful connections, were called Parthenie, 
a name given to them to denote the infamy of their birth. Avs soon as they 
were grown up, not being able to endure such an opprobrious distinction, 
they banished themselves from Sparta with one consent, and, under the con- 
duct of Phalanthus, (2) went and settled at Tarentum 1n Italy, after driving 
out the ancient inhabitants 

(3) At last, in the eighth year of the war, which was the thirteenth of Eu- 
phaes’ reign, a fierce and bloody battle was fought near Ithoma. Euphaes 
pierced through the battalions of Theopompus with too much heat and preci- 
pitation for « hing He there received a multitude of wounds, several of 
wh.ch were mortal He fell, and seemed to have expired Whereupon won- 
derful efforts of courage were exerted on both sides ; by the one, to carry off 
the king , by the other, to save him Cleonnis killed aght Spartans, who 
were dragging him along, and spoiled them of their arms, which he commit- 
ted to the custody of some of nssoldiers. tie himself received several wounds, 
all in the fore-part of the body, which was a certain proof that he had never 
turned his back upon his enemes. Aristomenes, fighting on the same occa- 
sion, and for the same end, killed five Lacedzemonians, whose spoils he hke- 
wise carzied off, without receiving any wound In short, the king was saved 
and carried off by the Messenians , and all mangled, and bloody as he was, 
he exp) essed great joy that they had not been worsted Aristomenes, after 
the battle was over, met Cleonnis, who by reason of his wounds, could net- 
ther walk by himself, nor with the assistance of those that lent him their 
hands’ He therefore took him upon his shoulders without quitting his arms, 
and carried him to the camp. 

As »oon as they had applied the first dressing to the wounds of the king of 
Messenia and of his officers, there arose a new combat among the Messe- 
nians, that was pursued with as much warmth as the forme, but was of a 
very different hind, and yet the consequence of the other. ‘The affair 1n ques- 
tion was the adjudging the prize of glory to him that had signalized his va- 
lour most in the late engagement. Forit was even then an ancient custom 
among them, publicly to proclaim after a battle the name of the man that had 
shewn the greatest courage. Nothing could be more prope: to animate the 
otheers and soldiers, to inspire them with resolution and intrepiditv, and to 
stifle the natural apprehension ot death and danger. Two illusti10us cham- 
pions entered the lists on this occasion, namely, Cl@onnis and Aristomenes 

The king, notwithstanding his weah condition, being attended with the 
principal ofhicers of his army, presided in the council, where this important 
dispute was to be decided. Each competitor pleaded his own cause Cleon- 
ni, began, and founded his pretensions upon the great number of the enemies 
he had slain, and upon the multitude of wounds he had received 1n the action, 
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which were so many undoubted testimonies of the courage with which he had 
faced both death and danger ; whereas, according to him, the condition in 
which Aristomenes came out of the engagement, without hurt and without 
wound, seemed to shew that he had been very careful of his own person, or 
at most, could only pvr that he had been more fortunate, but not more 
brave or courageous than himself. And as to his having carried the king on his 
shoulders into the camp, that action indeed might serve to prove the strength 
of his body, but nothing further ; and the thing in dispute at this time, says 
he, 1s not strength, but valour. 

The only thing Aristemenes was reproached for, was his not being wound- 
ed; therefore he confined himself to that point, and answered in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘ I am,” says he, “ called fortunate, because I have escaped 
“‘ from the battle without wounds. If that were owing to my cowardice, I 
“* should deserve another epithet than that of fortunate , and instead of being 
** admitted to dispute the prize, ought to undergo the rigour of the laws that 
“* punish cowards. But what 1s objected to me as a crime, 1s in truth my 
“‘ greatest glory. For, whethér my enemies, astonished at my valour, durst 
““ not venture to attack or oppose me, It 1s no small degree of merit, that I 
“‘ made them fear me ; or that, whilst they engaged me, J had at the same 
“time strength to cut them 1n pieces, and skull to guard against their attacks, 
“<1 must then have heen at once both vahant and prudent. For whoever, 
‘in the midst of an engagement, can expose himself to danger with caution 
** and security, shews that he excels at the same time both in the virtues of 
‘* the mind and the body. As for courage, no man hving can reproach Cleon- 
*‘ nis with any want of it ; but, for his honour’s sake, I am sorry that he 
“€ should appear to want gratitude.” 

After the conclusion of these h es, the question was zt to the vote. 
The whole army was in suspense, and impatiently waited for the decision. 
No dispute could be so warm and interesting as this. It 1s not a competition 
for gold or silver, but solely for honour ‘The proper reward of virtue 1s 
pure disinterested S peth ere the Judges are unsuspected. The actions of 
the competitors still speak for them. It is the king himself, surrounded with 
his officers, who presides and adjudges. A whole army are the witnesses. 
The field of battle is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In short, 
all the votes concurred in favour of Anstomenes, and adjudged him the prize. 

(i) Euphaes, the king, died not many days after the decision of this affair. 
He had reigned thirteen years, and during all that time had been engaged in 
war with the Lacedzmonians. Ashe died without children, he left the Mes- 
senians at liberty to choose his successor. Cleonnmis and Damis were candi- 
dates 1n 2 ma to Aristomenes ; but he was elected king in preference 
to them. en. he was on the throne, he did not scruple to confer on his 
two rivals the principal offices of the state. All strongly attached to the pub- 
hie good, even more than to their own glory ; competitors, but not enemies, 
these great men were actuated by a zeal for their country, and were neither 
friends nor adversaries to one another but for its preservation. 

In this relation, 1 have followed the opinion of the late Monsieur (2) Boi- 
vin, the elder, and have made use of his fenened dissertation upon a fragment 
of Diodorus Siculus, which the world was lttle acquainted with. He sup- 
poses, and proves in 3t, that the king spoken of in that tragment 1s Euphaes, 
and that Aristomenes 1s the same that Pausanias calls Aristodemus, accord- 
ing to the custom of the ancients, who were often called by two different 
names. 

Aristomenes, otherwise called Aristodemus, reigned near seven years, and 
was equally esteemed and beleved by his subjects. (3) The war still con- 
tinued all this time. Towards the end of his reign he beat the Lacedwmo- 
mans, took their king Theopeumpus, and, 1n honour of Jupiter and Ithoma, 
sacrificed three hundred of then, among whom their king was the principal 


Ci} Pausuan 1 iv p 235, Mi. 
(2) Memoirs of the Academny of Inscriptions, Vol Il p 84-113 
(3) Cleus Alex su Protrop p.20 KEuseb in Prep 1 iv, c. 46. 
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victim. Shortly after, Aristodemus sacrificed himself upon the tomb of his 
daughter, in conformity to the answer of an oracle. Damis was his successor, 
but without taking upon him the title of king. 

(1) After his death, the Messemians had never any success in their affairs, 
but found themselves in a very wretched and hopeless condition. Being re- 
duced to the last extremity, and utterly destitute of provisions, they aban- 
dened Ithoma, and fled to such of their allies as were nearest to them. The 
city was immediately razed, and all the peoplethat remained submitted They 
were made to engage by oath never to forsake the party of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, and never to revolt from them ; a very useless precaution, only proper 
to make them add the guilt of perjury to their rebellion. Their new mas- 
ters imposed no tribute upon them, but contented themselves with obliging 
them to bring to the Spartan market, one half of the corn they should reap 
every harvest. It was likewise stipulated, that the Messenians, both men 
and women should attend, in mourning, the funerals either of the kings or 
chief citizens of Sparta, which the Lacedzmonians probably looked upon es 
« mark of the other’s dependance, and as a kind of homage paid to their na- 
tion (2) Thus ended the first Messenian war, after having lasted twenty 
years, 


THE SECOND MESSENIAN WAR. 


(3) The lemity with which the Lacedzmonians treated the Messenians at 
first, was of no long duration When once they found the whole country 
had submitted, and thought the people incapable of g1,1ng them any further 
trouble, they returned to their natural character of msolence and haughti- 
ness, that often degenerated into cruelty, and sometimes even into ferocity 
Instead of treating the vanquished with kindness, as friends and allies, and 
endeavouring by gentle methods to win those they had subdued by force, 
they seemed intent upon nothing but aggravating their yoke, and making 
them feel the whole weight of subjection. ‘They laid heavy taxes upon them, 
delivered them up to the avarice of the collectors of those taxes, gave no ear 
to their complaints, rendered them na justice, treated them hke vile slaves, 
and committed the most crying outrages against them. 

Man, whe is born for liberty, can never reconcile himself to servitude ; the 
most gentle slavery exasperates, and provokes him to rebel. What could be 
expected, then, from so cruel a one as that which the Messemians groaned 
under? After having endured 1t with great uneasiness (4) near forty years, 
they resolved to throw off the yoke, and to recover their ancient hberty 
(5) This was in the fourth year of the twenty-third Olympiad ; the office of 
Archon at Athens was then made annual; and Anaxander and Anaxidamus 
reigned at Sparta. 

he Messenians’ first care was, to strengthen themselves with the alliance 
of the neighbouring nations. ‘These they found well inclined to enter into 
their views, as very agreeable to their own interests For it was not without 
jealousy and apprehension, that they saw so powerful a city rising up in the 
midst of them, which manifestly seemed to aim at extending her dominion 
over all the rest. The people, therfore: of Ehs, the Argives and Sicyonians, 
declared for the Messenians. But before their forces were joined, a battle 
was fought between the Lacedemonians and Messenians. Aristomenes, (6) 
the second of that name, was at the head of the latter. He was a comman- 
der of intrepid courage, and of great alnlities in war. The Lacedzemoman.~ 
were b im this e ement Aristomenes, to give the enemy at first an 
advantageous opimon of his bravery, knowing what influence it has on the 


Ci) Pausan. 1 iv 241, 242. (2) A M. 3281. Ant J C 723 

(3) Pausan | iv. 942—261 Justin. } 1 c § 

(4) Cum per some ures anbos gravia servitutis verbera, plerumque ac vincula, cztera- 
que captivitatis mala perpess: essent, post longam poenarum patientiam bellum instau~ 
rant.—Justin 1}. inc. 5 

(5) A. M 3820 Ant C 684. 

(6) According to several historians, there was another Aristomenes in the first Mee 
senian war --Diod. 1. xt p J76. 
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success of future enterprises, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by mght, 
and upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, who was surnamed Chalciocos, 
to hang up a shield, on which was an inscription, sigmfying that it was a pre- 
sent offered bv Aristomenes tothe goddess, out of the spoils of the Lacedxe- 
monians 

This bravado did in reality astonish the Lavedsemonians. But they were 
strll more alarmed at the formidable league that was formed against them. 
The Delphic oracle, which they consulted, in order to know by what means 
they should be successtul in this war, directed them to send to Athens for a 
commander, and to submyt to his counsel and conduct This was a very mor- 
tifying step to so haughty a city as Sparta. But the fear of incurring the 
god’s displeasure by a direct disobedience, prevailed over all other considera- 
tions hey sent an rig nent therefore, to the Athenians The people of 
Athens were somewhat perplexed at this request On the one hand, thev 
were not sorry to see the Lacedzemonians at war with their neighbours, and 
were far from desiring to furnish them with a good general, on the other, 
they were afraid also of disobeying the god. To extricate themselves out of 
this difficulty, they offered the Lacedzemonians a person called Tyrt#us He 
was a poet by pr tieseion and had something original in the turn of his wit, 
and disagreeable 1n his person, for he was lame Notwithstanding these de- 
fects, the Lacedzemonians received him as a general sent them by heaven it- 
self Their successes did not at first answe: their expectation, for they lost 
three battles successively 

The hings of Sparta, discouraged by so many disappointments, and out of 
all hopes of better success for the future, were entirely bent upon returning 
to Spaita, and m irching home again withthen forces 1 yrtzeus opposed this 
design very w irmly, and at length biought them over to his opmion. He 
spoke to the troops, and repeated to them the verses he had made on the oc- 
caeion, and on which he had bestowed great puns and appheation He first 
endeavoured to comfort them fur the past losses, which he imputed to no 
fault of thens, but only to 1]] fortune, or to Fite, which no human wisdom can 
withstand He then represented to them, what a shame it would be for 
Spartans to fly from anencmy 1nd hew glorious 1t would be for them rather 
to peiish sword in hind in *ghting for their country, 1f1t was so decreed by 
fate Phen, is if all danger was vanished, and the gods, fully satisfied and 
appeased with then late calamities, were entirely turned to their side, he set 
victory before their eyes as present and certain, and as 1f she herself was in- 
viting them to battle (1) All the ancient authors who have made any men- 
tion of the style and character of Iyrtzus poetry, observe, that 1t was full 
ot a certain fire, ardour, and enthusiasm, that animated the minds of men, 
that exalted them above themselves, that inspired (2) them with something 
generous and martial, that extinguished all tear and apprehension of danger 
or death, and made them wholly intent upon the preservation of their coun- 
tiy and their own glory 

Ivrtzwus verses had really this effect on the soldiers upon this occasion 
They desined, with one voice, to march against the enemy Being become 
indifferent a» to their lives, they had no thoughts but to secure to themsel\ es 
the honour of a burial. To this end they all tied bands round their nght 
artis, on which were inscribed their own and their father’s names, that if they 
chanced to be killed in the battle, and to have their faces so altered through 
time or accidents, as not to be distinguishable, 1t might certainly be known 
who each of them was by these marks Soldiers determined to die gre very 
valiiznt Lhis appeared in the battle that ensued It was very bloB@dy, the 
victory being a long time disputed on both sides , but at last the Messen- 
inns gave way When IL yrtzus went afterwards to Sparta, he was received 
with the greatest marks of distinction, and incorporated into the body of 
citizens 
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The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the war, which had already 
sasted three years. Aristomenes, having assembled the remains of his army, 
retired to the top of a mountain of difficult access, which was called Ira 
The conquerors attempted to carry the place by assault , but that brave prince 
defended himself there for the space of eleven years, and performed the most 
extraordinary actions of bravery He was at last obliged to quit 14 only by 
surprise and treachery, after having defended it hhe a hon Such of the 
Messenians as fell into the hands of the Lacedzemonians on this occasion, 
were reduced to the condition of Helots, or slaves The rest, seeing their 
country ruined, went and settled at Zancle, a city in Sicily, which afterwards 
took 1ts name from this people, and was called Messana , the same place call- 
ed at this day Messina  Aristomenes, after having conducted one of his 
daughters to Rhodes, whom he had given in marriage to the tyrant of that 
place, thought of passing on to Sardis, and to remain with Ardys, king of 
the Lydians, or to Ecbatana, with Phraortes, king of the Medes, but death 
prevented the execution of all his designs. 

(1) The second Messenian war was of fourteen years duration, and ended 
the first year of the twenty-seventh Olympiad 

There was 2 third war between these people and the Lacedzemonians, which 
began both at the time, and on the occasion, of a great earthquake that hup- 
pened at Sparta. We shall speak of this war in its place 

The history, of which 1t remains for me to treat in this work, 1s that of 
the successois of Alexander, and comprehends the space of two hundred and 
ninety-three years , from the death of that monarch, and the commencement 
of the reign of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in Egypt, to the death of Cleo- 
patra, when that kingdom became a Roman province, under the Emperor 
Augustus. 

This history will present to our view a series of all the crimes which usually 
arise from inordinate ambition, scenes of jealousy and perfidious conduct, 
treason, ingratitude, and crying abuses of suvereign power, cruelty, impiety, 
an utter oblivion of the natural sentiments of probity and honour, with the 
violation of all laws human and divine, will rise before us Weshall behold 
nothing but fatal dissensions, destructive wars, and dreadful revolutions. 
Men originally friends, brought up together, and natives of the same country, 
companions 1n the same dangers, and instruments in the accomphshment of 
the same exploits and victories, will conspire to tear 1n pteces the ae they 
had all concurred to form at the expense of their blood We shall see the 
captains of Alexander sacrifice the mother, the wives, the brother, the sisters 
of that prince, to their ambition , and without sparing even those to whom 
they either owed or gave hfe. We shall no lenger behold those glorious 
times of Gieece, that were once so productive of great men, and great exam- 
ples, or, if we should happen to discover some traces and remains of them, 
they will resemble the gleams of lightning that shoot along 1n a rapid track, 
and are only remarkable from the profuund darkness that precedes and fol- 
lows them 

I acknowledge myself to be sufficiently sensible how much a writer 1s to 
be pitied, who 1s obliged to represent human nature 1n such colours and lin- 
eaments, as dishonour her, and which occasion inevitable disgust and a se- 
cret affliction in the minds of those who are made spectators of such a picture. 
History loses whatever 1s most interesting and most capable of conveying 
pleasure and instruction, when she can only produce those effects, by inspiring 
the mind with horror for criminal actions, and by a representation of the ca- 
lamities which usually succeed them, and are tv be considered as their just 
punishment It 1s difficult to engage the attention of a reader for any con- 
siderable time, on objects which only raise his indignation , and 1t would be 
adfronting him, to seem desirous of dissuading him from the excess of 1no1d1- 
nate passions of which he conceives himself incapable 

What means 1s there to pieserve and diffuse the agreeable through a nar- 
ration, which has nothing tv offer but an uniform series of vices and great 
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crimes, and which makes it necessary to enter into a particular detail of the 
actions and characters of men born for the calamity of the human race, and 
whose very names should not be transmitted to posterity ? It may even be 
thought dangerous to familiarize the minds of the generality of mankind to 
uninterrupted scenes of too successful iniquity ; and to be particular in des- 
cribing the unjust success which waited on those illustrious criminals, the 
long duration of whose prosperity being frequently attended with the pri- 
vileges and rewards of virtue, may be thought an imputation on Provi- 
dence by persons of weak understanding. 

This history, which seems hkely to prove very disagreeable, from the rea- 
sons I have just mentioned, will become more so from the obscurity and con- 
fusion in which the several transactions will be involved, and which 1t will 
be difficult, if not 1mpossible to remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander’s cap- 
tains were engaged in a course of hostilhties against each other, for the par- 
tition of his empire after his death, and to secure themselves some portion, 
greater or less, of that vast body. Sometimes feigned friends, sometimes de- 
clared enemies, they are continually forming different parties and leagues, 
which are to subsist no longer than is consistent with the interest of each ine 
dividual. Macedonia changed its masters five or six times in a very short 
space ; by what means then can order and perspicuity be preserved, in a pro- 
digious variety of events that are perpetually crossing and breaking 1n upon 
each other ? 

Besides which, I am no longer supported by any ancient authors capable of 
conducting me through this darkness and confusion. Diodorus will entirely 
abandon me, after having been my guide for some time ; and no other histo- 
rian wull appear to take his place. No proper series of affairs will remain ; 
the several events are not to be disposed into any regular connection with 
each other ; nor will it be possible to point out, either the motives of the rea 
solutions formed, or the proper character of the principal actors 1n this scene 
of obscurity. I think myself happy when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me 
their assistance. In my account of Alexander’s successors, whose transac-~ 
tions are perhaps the most complicated and perplexed part of ancient history, 
Usher, Prideaux, and Vaillant, will be my usual guides ; and, on many ocea- 
sions, I shall only transcribe from Prideaux ; but, with all these aids, I shall 
not promise to throw so much hght on this history as 1 could desire. 

After a war of twenty years, the number of the principal competitors was 
reduced to four: Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus: the em- 
pure of Alexander was divided into four fixed kingdoms, agreeably to the pre« 
diction of Daniel, by a solemn treaty concluded between the parties. Three 
of these kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria or Asia, will have a regular suc- 
cession of monarchs, sufficiently clear and distinct ; but the fourth, which 
comprehended Thrace, with part of the lesser Asia, and some neighbouring 
provinces, will suffer a number of variations. 

As the kingdom of Egypt was subject to the fewest changes, because Pto- 
lemy, who was established there as a governor at the death of Alexander, re- 
tained the possession of it ever after, and left 1t to his posterity ; we shall 
therefore consider this prince as the basis of our chronology, and our several 
epochas shall be fixed from him. 

The third volume contains the events fur the space of one hundred and 
tuenty years, under the four first kings of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, who reigned thirty-eight years, Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned 
forty ; Ptolemy Euergetes, who reigned twenty-five ; and Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor, whose reign continued seventeen. 

In order to throw some hght on the history contained therein, I shall, in 
the first place, give the principal events of it 1n a chronological abridgment. 

Introductory to which, I must desire the reader to accompany me 1n some 
reflections, which have not escaped Monsieur Bossuet, with relation to Alex- 
ander. This prince, who was the most renowned and illustrious conqueror 
in all history, was the last monarch of his race. Macedonia, his ancient king- 
dom, which his ancestors had governed fur so many ages, was invaded from 
all quarters, as a vacant succession , and after it had long been a prey to the 
strongest, it was at lust transferred tu another family. Wf Alexander had 
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continued pacific in Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire would not have 
excited the ambition of his captains, and he might have transmitted the 
»ceptre of his progenitors to his own descendants ; but, as he had not pre- 
scribed any bounds to his power, he was instrumental in the destruction of 
his house ; and we shall behold the extermination of his family, without the 
least remaining traces of them in history. His conquests occasioned a vast 
effusion of blood, and furnished his captains with a pretext for murdering 
one another. These were the effects that flowed from the boasted bravery of 
Alexander, or rather from that brutality, which, under the ghttering names 
of ambition and glory, spread the desolations of fire and sword through whole 
provinces without the least provocation, and shed the blood of multitudes 
who had never injured him. 

We are not to 1magine, however, that Providence abandoned these events 
to chance, but, as 1t was then preparing all things for the approaching ap- 
pearance of the Messiah, 1t was vigilant to unite all the nations that were to 
be first enhghtened with the gospel, by the use of one and the same language, 
which was that of Greece: and the same Providence made it necessary for 
them to learn this foreign tongue, by subjecting them to such masters as 
spoke no other. The Deity, therefore, by the agency of this language, which 
became more common and universal than any other, facilitated the preaching 
of the apostles, and rendered it more uniform. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great among the generals 
of that prince, immediately after his death, did not subsist for any length of 
time, and hardly took place, 1f we except Egypt, where Ptolemy had first es- 
tablished himself, and on the throne of which he always maintained himself, 
without acknowledging any superior. 

(1) This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, till after the battle of 
Ipsus in Phrygia, wherein Antigonus and his son Demetrius, surnamed Po- 
liorcetes, were defeated, and the former lost his hfe. The empire of Alex- 
ander was then divided into four kingdoms by a solemn treaty, as had been 
foretold by Daniel. Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Coelosynia, and Pa- 
lestine. Cassander, the sonof Antipater, obtained Macedonia and Greece. 
Lysimachus acquired Thrace, Bithynia, and some other provinces on the 

‘other side of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. And Seleucus had Syria, 
and all that part of Asia Major which extended to the other side of the Eu- 
phrates, and as far as the rjver Indus. 

Of these four kingdoms, those of Egypt and Syria subsisted, almost with- 
out any interruption, in the same familes, and through a long succession of 
princes. The kingdom of Macedonia had several masters of different familes 
successively. ‘That of Thrace was at last divided into several branches, and 
no longer constituted one entire body, by which means all traces of regular 
succession ceased to subsist. 


I THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT. 


Tur kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, including Cleopatra, after 
whose death those dominions became a province of the Roman empire. 
these princes had the common name of Ptolemy, but each of them was hke- 
wise distinguished by a peculiar surname. ‘They had also the appellation of 
Lagides, from Lagus, the father of that Ptolemy who reigned the first in E- 
gypt. The second volume contains the histories of six of these kings, and 
I shall give their names a place here, with the duration of their reigns, the 
first of which commenced immediately upon the death of Alexander the 
Great. 

(2) Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years and some months. 

(3) Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, including the two years 
of his reign in the lifetime of his father. 

(4) Ptolemy Euergetes, twenty-five years. 


a) A M. 3704. Ant. J. ¢. 300. (7) A M 3680 Ant.J3.C 32 
(3) A M, 3719. Ant. J. C. 286. (4) A. M. 3708 Ant. J. C. 206. 
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(1) Ptolemy Philopator, seventeen. 
(2) Ptolemy Epiphanes, twenty-four. 
(3) Ptolemy Philometer, thirty-four. 


Ii. THE KINGDOM OF SYRIA. 


Tue kingdom of Syria had twenty-seven ki 3 which makes it evident, 
that their reigns were often very short ; and, indeed, several of these princes 
waded to the throne through the blvod ef their predecessors. 

They are usually called Seleucides, from Seleucus, who reigned the first 
in Syria. Hustory reckons up six kings of this name, and thirteen who are 
called by that of Antiochus ; but they are all distinguished by different sur- 
names. Others of them assumed different names, and the last was call: d 
Antiochus XIII. with the surnames of Epiphanes, Asiaticus, and Commage- 
nus. Jn his reign, Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman province, after it 
had been governed by kings for the space of two hundred and fifty years, ac- 
cording to Eusebius. 

Fhe kings of Syria, the transactions of whose reigns are contained 1n the 
second volume, are eight 1n number. 

(4) Seleucus Nicator. He reigned twenty years. 

(5) Antiochus Soter, nineteen. 

(6) Antiochus Theos, fifteen. 
(7) Seleucus Callinicus, twenty. - 
(8) Seleucus Ceraunus, three. 
9) Antiochus the Great, thirty-six. 
10) Selecus Philopator, twelve 
(11) Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus Philopator, eleven. 


III THE KINGDOM OF MACEDONIA, 


(12) Macxeponia frequently changed 1ts masters, after the solemn partition 
had been made between the four princes Cassander died three or four years 
after that partition, and left three sons Philip, the eldest, died presently 
after his father ‘The other two contended tor the crown without enjoymg 
it, both dying soon after without issue 

(13) Demetrius Pohorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lysimachus made themselves 
masters of all, or the greatest part of Macedonia ; sometimes 1n conjunction, 
and at other times separately. 

(14) After the death of Lysimachus, Seleucus possessed himself of Mace- 
donia, but did not long enjoy it. 

(15) Ptolemy Ceraunus, having slain the preceding prince, seized the king- 
dum, and possessed it alone but avery shurt time, having lost hi» life ina 
battle with the Gauls, who had made an irruptivn into that country 

(16) Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a short time in Mace- 
donia 

(17) Antigonus Gonatus, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, obtained the 
peaceable possession of the kingdom of Macedonia, and transmitted those du- 
minions to his descendants, after he had reigned thirty-four years 

(15; He was succeeded by his son Demetrius, who reigned ten years, and 
then died, leaving a son named Philip, who was but two years old 

(19) Antigonus Doson reigned twelve years in the quality of guardian to the 
young prince. 
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(1) Philip, after the death of Antigonus, ascended the throne at the age of 
fuurteen years, and reigned something more than forty. 

(2) His son Perseus succeeded him, and reigned about eleven years. He 
vas defeated and taken prisoner by Paulus Ai milius; and Macedonia, in 
consequence of that victory, was added to the provinces of the Roman empire. 


IV. THE KINGDOM OF THRACE AND BITHYNIA, &c. 


Tus fourth kingdom, composed of several separate provinces, very remote 
from one another, had not any succession of princes, and did not long subsist 
in its first condition ; Lysimachus, who first obtaimed it, having been killed 
an a battle after a reign of twenty years, and all his family being exterminated 
by assassinations, his dominions were dismembered, and no longer constituted 
one kingdom. 

Besides the provinces which were divided among the captains of Alexan- 
der, there were others which had been either formed before, or were then 
erected into different and independent Grecian states, whose power greatly 
ancreased 1n process of time. 


KINGS OF BITHYNIA. 


Whuitst Alexander was extending his conquests in the East, Zypethes had 
laid the foundations of the kingdom of Bithynia_ It 1s not certain who this 
Zypethes was, unless we may conjecture with Pausanias, that he was a Thra- 
cian His successors, however, are better known. 

(3) Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauls to assist him against his 
brother, with whom he was engaged in a war. 

Prusias [. 

(4) Prusias IT surnamed the Hunter, in whose court Hannibal took re- 
fuge, and assisted him with his counsels in his war against Eumenes II. king 
of Pergamus. 

Nicomedes II was killed by his son Socrates. 

Nicomedes I]I1 was assisted by the Romans in his wars with Mithridates, 
and bequeathed to them at his death the kingdom of Bithynia, as a testimo- 
nial of his gratitude to them ; by which means these territories became a Ro- 
man province. 


~« 


KINGS OF PERGAMUS 


This kingdom comprehended only one of the smallest Provinces of Mysia, 
on the coast of the Atgean sea, over against the island of Lesbos. 

(5) This kingdom was founded by Philatera, an eunuch, who had been a 
servant to Docimus, a commander of the troops of Antigonus. Lysimachus 
confided to him the treasures he had deposited in the castle of the city of 
Pergamus, and he became master both of these and the city after the death 
of that prince. He governed this little sovereignty for the space of twenty 
years, and then left 1t to Eumenes his nephew. 

(6) Eumenes I enlarged his principahty, by the addition of several cities, 
which he took from the kings of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the son of 
Seleucns, in a battle He reigned twelve years 

(7) He was succeeded by Attalus I. his cousin-gerthan, who assumed the 
title of king, after he had conquered the Galatians, and he transmitted his 
dominions to his posterity, who enjoyed them to the third generation. He 
assisted the Romans in their war with Philip, and died after a reign of forty- 
three years He left four sons. 

(8) His successor was Eumenes II. his eldest son, who founded the famous 
hbrary of Pergamus. He reigned thirty-nine years, and left the crown to 
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his brother Attalus, in the quality of guardian to one of his sons, whom he 
had by Stratonice, the sister of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. The Ro- 
mans enlarged his domimwns considerably, after the victory he obtained over 
«Antiochus the Great. 

(1) Attalus II espoused Stratonice his brother's widow, and took extraor- 
dinary care of his nephew, to whom he left the crown after he had worn it 
twenty-one years. 

(2) Attalus III. surnamed Philometer, distinguished himself by his barba- 
rous and extravagant conduct. He died after he had reigned five years, and 
bequeathed his riches and dominions to the Romans. 

(3) Aristonicus, who clarmed the succession, endeavoured to defend his 
pretensions against the Romans; but the kingdom of Pergamus was reduced 
after a war of four years, into a Roman province. 


KINGS OF PONTUS. 


~ 


(!) The kingdom of Pontus in Asia Minor was anciently dismembered 
from the monarchy of Persia, by Darius the son of Hystaspes. in favour of 
Artabazus, who 15 said, by some historians, to have been the son of some of 
those Persian lords who conspired agamst the Magi 

Pontus 1s a region of Asia Minor, and 1s situated partly along the coast of 
the Euxine sea (Pontus Euxznus, ) from which it derives its name. It ex~ 
tends as far as the river Halys, and even to Colchis. Several princes reign- 
ed in that country since Artabazus. 

(5) The sixth monarch was M:thridates I. who is properly considered as 
the founder of the kingdom of Pontus, and his name was assumed by the ge- 
nerality of his successors. 

(6) He was succeeded by his own son Ariobarzanes, who had governed 
Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, who reigned twenty-six years 

(7) His successor was Mithridates II. Antigones suspecting, in conse- 
quence of a dream, that he favoured Cassander, had determined to destroy 
him, but he eluded the danger by flight. This prince was called Kzriprjs, or 
The Founder, and reigned thirty-five years. 

(8) Mithridates III succeeded him, added Cappadocia and Paphlagonia to 
his domumons, and reigned thirty-six years. 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates, the great grandfather of 
Mithridates the Great, ascended the throne, and espoused a daughter of Se- 
leucus Callinicus, king of Syria, by whom he had Laodice, who was married 
to Antiochus the Great. 

(9) He was succeeded by his son Pharnaces, who had some disagreement 
with the kings of Pergamus He made himself master of Sinope, which af- 
terwards became the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reigned Mithridates V. and the first who was called a friend to 
the Romans, because he had assisted them against the Carthaginians in the 
third Punic war. 

(10) He was succeeded by his son Mithridates V1. surnamed Eupator. 
This 1s the great Mithridates, who sustained so long a war with the Romans 
and reigned sixty-six years, 


KINGS OF CAPPADOCIA. 
Srxapo (11) informs us, that Cappadocia was divided into two Satrapies or 
overnments, under the Persians «sit also was under the Macedoniane. 
be maritime parts of Cappadowa furmed the kingdom of Pontus ; the other 


(’) A M.38s45 Ant J C.159 (2) A M 8866 Ant J.C. 138. 
(3) A M_ 387} Ant J C 138 (4) A M s490 Ant Jd C 514 
(5) A M 3600. Ant J C 4u4 (6) A M 364i Ant J.C 363 
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tracts constituted Cappadocia properly so called, or the Cappadocia Major, 
which extends along Mount Taurus, and to a great distance beyond 1t. 

(1) When Alexander’s captains divided the provinces of his empire among 
themselves, Cappadocia was governed by a prince named Ariarathes Perdic- 
cas attacked and defeated him after which he caused him to be slain. 

His son Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his father some time after 
sa event, and established himself so effectually, that he left 1t to his pos- 

erity. 

The generality of his successors assumed the same name, and will have 
their place m the series of the history 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the last of its kings, became a 
province of the Roman empire, as the rest of Asia also did much about the 
same time. 


KINGS OF ARMENIA 


ARMENIA, a2 vast country of Asia, extending on each side of the Euphra- 
tes, was conquered by the Persians ; after which it was transferred, with the 
rest of the empire, to the Macedonians, and at last fell to the share of the 
Romans _ It was governed for a great length of time by its own kings, the 
most considerable of whom ,was Tigranes, who espoused the daughter of the 
great Mithridates king of Pontus, and was also engaged 1n a long war with 
the Romans. This kingdom supported itself many years, between the Ro- 
man and Parthian empires, sometimes depending on the one, and sometimes 
on the other, till at last the Romans became tts masters. 


KINGS OF EPIRUS 


Erirus is a province of Greece, separated from Thessaly and Macedonia 
py mount Pindus. The most powerful people of this country were the Mo- 

ossians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their descent eee the 
son of Achilles, who established himself in that country, and ed them- 
selves Aacides, from Macus the grandfather of Achilles. 

(2) The genealogy of the last kings, who were the only sovereigns of this 
country of whom any accounts remain, 1s variously related by authors, and 
consequently must be dubious and obscure. 

Arymbas ascended the throne, after along succession of Kings; and as 
he was then very young, the states of Epirus, who were sensible that the 
welfare of the people depended on the proper education of their princes, 
sent him to Athens, which was the residence and centre of all the arts 
and sciences, in order to cultivate, in that excellent school, such knowledge 
as was necessary to form the mind of aking. He there learned the art of 
reigning effectually, and (3) as he ged airee all his ancestors in ability and 
knowledge, he was 1n consequence infinitely more esteemed and beloved by 
his people than they had been. When he returned from Athens, he made 
laws, established a senate and magistracy, and regulated the form of the go- 
vernment. : 

Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias had espoused Philip king of Ma- 
cedon, attained an equal share in the regal government of Arymbas, his el- 
der brother, by the credit of his son-in-law. After the death of Arymbas, 
ZEacides his son ought to have been his successor , but Philip had still the 
credit to procure his expulsion from the kingdom by the Molossians, who es-_ 
tablished Alexander the son of Neoptolemus sole monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander espoused Cleopatra the daughter of Philip, and marched with 
an army into Italy, where he lost his life in the country of the Brutians 

fEacides then ascended the throne, and reigned without any associate in 


C1) A M 3682 Ant J C 322 
(2) Diod 1 xvi 465 Justin l vin c 6, Plut in Pyrrho 
(3) mies doctior majoribus, tanto et sretne pepule uit.—Justin. l. xv. ¢.3 
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Epirus. He espoused Phthra, the daughter of Menon the Thessahan, by whom 
he had two daughters, Deidamia, and Troias, and one son, the celebrated 
Pyrrhus. 

ae he was marching to the assistance of Olympuias, his troops mutimed a- 
gunst him condemned him to exile, and slaughtered most of his triends« 
Pyrrhus, who was then an infant happily escaped this massacre 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whose particular extraction 1s ht- 
tle known, was placed on the throne by the peop eof Epirus. 

Pyrrhus being recalled by his subjects at the age of twelve years, first sha- 
red the sovereignty with Neoptolemus, but having afterwards divested him of 
his cuegnity ; he reigned alone 

(1)This history will treat of the various adventures of this prince He died 
in the city of Argos, in an attempt to make himself master of it 

Helenus his son reigned after him for some time in Epirus, which was af- 
terwards united to the Roman empire 


TYRANTS OF HERACLEA. 


Heractra is acity of Pontus, anciently founded by the Beeotians, who 
sent a colony 2nto that country by the order of an oracle. 

(2) When the Athenians were victorious over the Persians, and had im- 
posed a tribute on the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, for the fitting out 
and support of a fleet mtended for the defence of the common hberty, the 
inhabitants of Heraclea, in consequence of their attachment to the Per- 
sians, were the only people who refuced to acquiesce in so just a contribution 
Lamachns was therefore sent against them, and he ravaged their territories , 
but a violent tempest having destroyed his whole fleet, he beheld himself a- 
bandoned to the mercy of that people, whose natural ferocity might well have 
been increased by the severe treatment they had lately received But (3) 
they had recourse to no other vengeance but benefactions , they furmished 
him with troops and prosisions for his return, and were willing to consider the 
depredations which had been committed in their country as idvantageous to 
them, if they acquired the friendship of the Athen ins at that price 

(4) Some time after this event, the popul ice of Heraclea excited a violent 
commotion against the rich citizens and senators, who having implored 1+. 
sistance to no effect, fir>t from TFimotheusthe Atheniin and afterwards from 
Epaminondas, the Iheban, were necessitated to recall ( learchus, a senator, 
to their defence, whom themselves hid banished , but his extle had neither 
amproved his morals, nor rendered lim 2 better citizen than he was before. 
He therefore made the troubles in which he found the citv involved, subser- 
vient to his design of subjecting 1t to his own power With this view he 
id saga declared for the people, caused himself to be invested with the high- 
est office in the magistracy, and assumed a sovereign authority in a short 
time Being thus become a professed tyrant, there were no kinds of violence 
to which he had not recourse against the rich and the senators, to satiate his 
avarice and cruelty. He proposed for his model Dionysius the Tyrant, who 
had estabhshed his power over the Syracusans at the same time. 

After a hard and inhuman servitude of twelve years, two young citizens, 
who were Plato’s disciples, and had been instructed in his maxims, formed 
a conspiracy Clearchus, and slew him, but though they delivered 
their country from the tyrant, the tyranny still subsisted. 

(5) Timotheus, the son of Clearchus, assumed his place, and pursued the 
same conduct for the space of fifteen years. 

(6) He was succeeded by his brother Dionysius, who was in danger of be- 
ing dispossessed of bis authority by Perdiccas , but as this last was soon de- 
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stroyed, (1) Dionysius contracted a friendship with Antigonus, whom he as- 
sisted against Ptolemy 1n the Cyprian war. 

He espoused Amestris, the widow of Craterus,and daughter of Oxiathres, 
the brother of Darius This allhance inspired him with so much courage 
that he assumed the title of king, and enlarged his dominions by the addition 
of severat places which he siezed on the confines of Heraclea 

(2) He died two or three years before the battle of Ipsus, after a reign of 
thirty-three years, leaving two sons and a daughter under the tutelage and 
regency of Amestris. 

This princess was rendered happy in her administration by the affection 
Antigonus entertained for her. She founded a city, and called it by her 
name, after which she transplanted thither the inhabitants of three other 
cities, and espoused Lysimachus, after the death of Antigonus, 


KINGS OF SYRACUSE 


(3) Hero, and his son Hieronymus, reigned at Syracuse - the first fifty - 
four years, the second but one year 
(4) Syracuse recovered its liberty by the death of the last, but continued 
in the interest of the Carthaginians, which Hieronymus had caused it to es- 
ouse. Hus conduct obhged Marcellus to form the siege of that re which 
Es took the following year.(5) I shall enlarge upon the history of these two 
hings 1n another place. 


OLHER KINGS. 


Severat kings lhkewise reigned in the C1mmerian Bosphorus, as also 1n 
Phrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paphlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a va< 
r1ety of other places , but their history 1s very uncertain, and their succes- 
sions have but little regularity. 

These circumstances are very different with respect to the kingdom of 
the Parthians, who formed themselves, as we shall see in the sequel, into 
such a | gerber monarchy, as became formidable even to the Roman empire. 
That of the Bactrians received 1ts original about the same penod, | shall 
treat of each 1n their proper places. 


(4) Diod | xvi p 473. (2) A M 3700 Ant J C 304. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


EGYPTIANS. 


PART I. 


Description of Egypt , with an account of whatever 1s mest curious and 
remarkable tn that count? y. 


Eecxrr comprehended anciently, within limits of no very great extent, a 
prodigious number of cities,(1) and an incredible multitude of inhabitants. 

It is bounded on the east by the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez, on the 
south by Ethiopia, on the west by Libya and on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean The Nile runs from south to north, thiough the whole country, 
about two hundred leagues in length This countiy 1s inclosed on each iat fa 
with a ridge of mountains, which very often leave, between the foot of the 
hills and the river Nile, a tract of ground of not above half a day’s journey 
in length,(2) and sometimes less 

On the west side, the plain grows wider 1n some places, and extends to 
twenty-five or thirty leagues The greatest breadth of Egypt 1s from 
Alexandria to Damietta, grie,? about ep leagues 

Ancient E t may be divided into three principal parts; Upper Egvpt 
otherwise called Thebais, which was the most southern part P Middle Egy De 
or Heptanomis, so called from the seven Nomi or districts it contained ; 
Lower Egypt, which included what the Greeks call Delta, and all the coun- 
try as far a» the Red Sea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhinocoluia, or 
Moaut Camus (%3)Under Sesostris, all Egypt became one kingdom, and was 
divided into thirty-six governments, or Nomi, ten in Thebais, ten 1n Delta, 
and sixteen 1n the country between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Fsypt from Ethiopia, and, in 
the days of Augustus, were the boundaries of the Roman empire; C. 
olam Romans tmperss, Tacit. Annal. hb. 1. cap. 61. 


(1) lt 1s related, that under Amasis, there were twenty thousand inhabited cities an 
t —Hero Hoc . 
8 A day’s journey 1s 24 eastern, or 33 English miles and a quarter. 
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CHAP. I. 
THEBATS. 


Tueses, from whence Thebais had its name, might vie with the noblest cities 
in the universe. Its hundred gates, celebrated by Homer,(1) are univer- 
sally known, and acquired it the surname of Hecatonpylos, to distinguish 1t 
fiom the other Thebes in Bootia. (2)It was equally large and populous ; 
and according to history, could send out at once two hundred chariots, and 
ten thousand fighting men, at each of its gates. (3)The Greeks and Ro- 
mans have celebrated its magnificence and ee though they saw it only 
in its ruins , so august were the remains of this city. 

(4)In the Thebaid, now called Said, have been discovered temples and 
palaces, which are still almost entire, adorned with innumerable columns and 
statues. One palace especially 1s admued, the remains whereof seem to have 
existed purely to eclipse the glory of the most pompous edifices. Four walks, 
extending farther than the eye can see, and bounded gn each side with 
sphinxes, composed of materials as rare and extraordinary as their size 1s 
remarkable, serve as avenues to four porticoes, whose height 1s amazing to 
behold. Besides, they who give us the description of this wonderful edifice, 
had not time to go round it, and are not sure that they saw above half ; 
however, what they had a sight of was astonishing. <A hall, which 1n all 
appearance stood in the middie of this stately palace, was supported by an 
hundred and twenty pillars, six fathoms round, of a proportionable height, 
and intermixed with obelisks, which so many ages have not been able to de- 
molhish. Painting had displayed all her art and magnificence in this edifice. 
The colours themselves, which soonest feel the injury of time, still remain 
amidst the ruims of this wonderfal structure, and preserve their beauty and 
lustre ; so happily could the Egyptians imprint a eharacter of immortality 
on all their works. (5)Strabo, who was on the spot, describes a temple he 
saw in Egypt, very much resembling that of which I have been speaking. 

The same (6)author, describing the curiosities of Thebais, speaks of a very 
famous statue of Memnon, the remains whereof he had seen. It 18 said that 
this statue, when the beams of the rising sun first shone upon it in the morn- 
ing, uttered an articulate sound(7). And indeed Strabo himself was an ear- 
witness of this ; but then he doubts whethe: the sound came from the statue. 


CHAP IT. 
MIDDLE EGYPT, OR HEPTANOMIS. 


Mempruis was the capitat of this part of Egypt Here were many state- 
ly temples, especially that of the god Apis, who was honoured 1n this city 
after a particular manner I shall speak of 1t hereafter, as well asof the py- 
ramids which stood in the neighbourhood of this place, and rendered it so 
famous. Memphis was situated on the west side of the Nile. 

(8)Grand Cairo, which seems to have succeeded Memphis, was built on 
the other side of that river The castle of Cairo is one of the greatest cur:0- 
sities in Egypt It standson a hill without the city, has a roch for 1ts founda- 
tion, and is surrounded with walls of a vast height and solidity. You go up 
to the castle by a way hewn out of the rock, and which 1s so easy of ascent, 
that loaded horses and camels get up without difficulty. The greatest rarity 
in this castle 1s Joseph’s well, so called, either because the Egyptians are 
pleased with aseribing what is most remavkable among them to that great 
man, or because there 1s really such a tradition 1n the countty. Thisisa 


C1) Hom I) 1 ver 381 (2) Strab J] xvi p 836. (3) Tacit Ann 1} uc 6, 

(4) Thevenot’s Travels (5) Lib. xvi p 805 (6) P. 816. 

(7) Germanicus aliis quoque miraculis intendit animum, quorum precipua fuere Mens~ 
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hLnc 61 (8) Thevenot 
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¢ 
poof at least, that the work in question 1s very ancient; and It is certain! 
worthy the magnificence of the most powerful kings of Egypt. This well 
has, as 1t were, two stories, cut out of the rock to a prodigious depth The 
descent to the reservoir of water, between the two wells, 1s by a stair-case 
seven or eight feet broad, consisting of two hundred and twenty steps, and 
so contrived, that the oxen employed to throw up the water, go down with 
all imaginable ease, the descent being scarcely perceptible. The well 
1s supplied from a spring, which 1s almost the only one in the whole country. 
The oxen are continually turning a wheel with a rope, to which buckets are 
fastened. The water thus drawn from the first and lowermost well 1s con- 
veyed, by a little canal, wmto a reservoir, which forms the second well, from 
whence it 1s drawn to the top in the same manner, and then conveyed by 
pipes to all parts of the castle As this well 1s supposed by the inhabi- 
tants of the country to be of great antiquity, and has indeed much of the 
antique manner of the Egyptians, I thought 1t might deserve a place among 
the curiosities of ancient Egypt 

(1)Strabo speaks of such an engine, which, by wheels and pullies, threw 
up the water of the Nile to the top of avery high hill, with this difference, 
that instead of oxen, 2n hundred and fifty slaves were employed to turn 
these wheels 

ihe part of Kgypt ef which we speak 1s famous for several r111ties, each of 
which deserves a particulir examinition I shall mention only the princi- 
pal, such as, the obelisks, the pyramids, the labyrinth, the lake of Moers, 
and the Nile 


SECT I THE OBELISKS 


Eaxprr seemed to place its chief glory 1n raising monuments for posterity. 
Its obelisks form it this day, on account of their beauty as well as height, 
the principal orniment of Rome , ind the Roman power, despiring to equal 
ne tyvpti ins, thought 1t honour enou,zh to borrow the monuments of their 
cIngs 

An obelisk 1s a quidringcula: taper, high spire or pyramid, raised perpen- 
dicularly, and terminating in 1 point, to serve as an o1nament to some open 
squue, and is very often covcied with inscriptions or hieioglyphies, that 1s, 
with mystic ul characters or symbols used by the Egyptians to conceal and 
disguise their sacred things, and the mysteries of their theology 

(2)Sesostris erected in the city of Heliopolis two obelisks of extreme hard 
stone, brought from the quarries of Sy ene, at the extremity of Egy pt They 
were each one hundred and twenty cubits high, that 1s, thuty fathoms, or 
one hundred and eighty feet(3). The emperor Augustus, having made 
Egy pt a province of the empire, caused these two obelisks to be transpoited 
to Rome, one whereof was afterwaids brohen to pieces (4)He dared not 
venture upon 3 thud, which was of a monstious size It was made in the 
reign of Ramises , 1t 1s said thit twenty thousand men were employed 1n the 
cutting of 16 Constantius, more daring than Augustus, caused 1t to be re- 
moved to Rome ‘1 wo of these obelishs are still seen, as well as another a 
hundred cubits, or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight cubits, or two fa- 
thoms 1n diamete:. (5)Caius Cesar had 1t brought from Egypt, 1n a ship of 
so odd a form, that, according to Pliny, the hke had neve1 been seen 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obelisks, they were for 
the most part cut in the quarries of Upper Egypt, where some are now to be 
seen half finished But the most wontertil circumstance 1s, that the ancient 
kgyptians should have had the art and contrivance to dig, even in the very 
quarry, a canal, through which the water of the Nile ran in the time of its 
inundation , from whence they afterwards raised up the columns, obelisks, 
and statues, on (6)rafts proportioned to their weight, in order to convey 


C1) Lib xvi) p 807 (2) Diod hb.1 p 87 
(3) It 1s proper to observe, once for all, that an Fgyptian cubit, according to Mg 
Greaves, was one foot nine inches and about three fourths of our measure 
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(6) Rafts are pieces of flat timber put together, to curry goods on rivers. 
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them into Lower Egypt. And as the country abounded every where with 
canals, there were few places to which those huge bodies might not be carried 
with ease, although their weight would have broken every other kind of 


engine. 
SECT. II.—THE PYRAMIDS. 


A pyramrp(1) is a solid or hollow body, having a large, and generally a square 
base, and terminating in a point. 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous than the rest, one where- 
of(2) deserved to be ranked among the seven wonders of the world; they 
did not stand very far from the city of Memphis. I shall take notice here 
only of the largest of the three. ‘This pyramid, hke the rest, was built on a 
rock, having a square base, cut on the outside as so many steps, and decreas- 
ing gradually quite to the summit. It was built with stones of a prodigious 
size, the least of which were thirty feet, wrought with wonderful art, and 
covered with hieroglyphics. According to several ancient authors, each side 
was eight hundred feet broad, and as many high. The summit of the pyra- 
mid, which to those who viewed it from below seemed a point, was a fine 
platform, composed of ten or twelve massy stones, with each side of that 
platform sixteen or eighteen feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the Academy of Sciences, who went purposely on the 
spot in 1693, gives us the following dimensions : 

The a of the square base ~ ~ - 110 fathoms. 
The fronts are equilateral triangles, and therefore 3 12,100 square 

the superficies of the base 1s fathoms. 
The perpendicular height - - ~ 772% fathoms. 
The solid contents - - 813,590 cubical fathoms. 

A hundred thousand men were constantly employed about this work, and 
were relieved every three months by the same number. Ten complete years 
were spent in hewing out the stones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, and ir 
conveying them to Egypt ; and twenty years more in building this immense 
edifice, the rnside of which contained numberless rooms and apartments. 
There were expressed on the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, the sums it 
cost only for garlic, leeks, onions, and the hke, for the workmen; and the 
whole amounted to sixteen hundred(3) talents of silver, that 1s, four millions 
five hundred thousand French lhvres ; from whence it was easy to conjecture 
what a vast sum the whole must have amosuted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which by their figure as well 
as size, have triumphed over the injuries of time and the Barbanans. But 
what efforts soever men may make, their nothingness will always appear. 
These pyramids were tombs ; and there 1s still to be seen, :n the middle of 
the largest, an empty sarcophagus, cut out of one entire stone, about three 
feet deep and broad, and a little above six feet long(4). Thus, all this bus- 
tle, all this expense, and all the labours of so many thousand men, ended in 
procuring a prince, in this vast and almost boundless pile of building, a httle 
vault six feet in length. Besides, the kings who built these pyramids, had 
it not in their power to be buried in them, and so did not enjoy the sepul- 
chre they had built. The public hatred which they incurred, by reason of 
their unheard-of cruelties to their subjects, in laying such heavy tasks upon 
them, occasioned their bemg interred in some obscure place, to prevent their 
bodies from being exposed to the fury and vengeance of the populace. 

(5)This last circumstance, which historians have taken particular notice 
of, teaches us what judgment we ought to pass on these edifices, so much 
boasted of by the ancients. It 1s but just to remark and esteem the noble 
genius which the Egyptians had for architecture ; a genius that prompted 
them from the earliest times, and before they could have any models to im2- 
tate, to aim in all things at the grand and magnificent; and to be intent on 
rea] beauties, without deviating in the least from a noble simplicity, in which 


ft) Herod 1 un ¢ 194, &. Diod 1, p 39—41  Phn hb xxxvi.c 12. 
2) Vide Diod Sic, 3) Almost 200,000%. sterling. (4) Strabo mentions 


this sarcophagus, lib. xv p. 808. (5) Diod hb. 1. p. 
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the highest perfection of the art consists. But what idea ought we to form 
of those princes, who considered as something grand, the raising by a multi- 
tude of hands, and by the help of money, :mmense structures, with the sole 
view of rendering their names immortal ; and who did not scruple to des~ 
troy thousands of their subjects to satisfy their vain glory? They differed 
very much from the Romans, who sought to immortalize themselves by works 
of a magnificent kind, but, at the same time, of public utility. 

fe epait gives us, in a few words, a just 1dea of these pyramids, when he 

them a foolish and useless ostentation of the wealth of the Egyptian 
kings ; Regum pecunte otiosa ac stulta ostentatto. And adds, that by a just 
punishment their memory 1s buried in oblivion ; the historians not agreeing 
among themselves about the names of those who first raised those vain monu~ 
ments. Inter eos non constat a quibus facte stint, gustissima casu obleteratis 
tante vanttatis auctoribus. Ina word, according to the judicious remark of 
Diodorus, the industry of the architects of those pyramids 1s no less valuable 
and praiseworthy, than the design of the Egyptian kings contemptible and 
ridiculous. 

But what we should most admire in these ancient monuments, is, the true 
and standing evidence they give of the skill of the Egyptians in astronomy ; 
that is, ina science which seems incapable of being brought to perfection, but 
by a long series of years, and a great number of observations. M. de Cha- 
zelles, when he measured the great pyramid in question, found that the four 
sides of it were turned exactly to the four quarters of the world, and con- 
sequently shewed the true meridian of that place. Now, as so exact a situa- 
tion was 1n all probability purposely pitched upon by those who piled up this 
zuES mass of stones, above three thousand years ago ; 1t follows, that during 
so long a space of time, there has been no alteration in the heavens in that 
respect, or which amounts to the same thing, 1n the poles of the ea:th or the 
aaa por This is M.de Fontenelle’s remark, in his eulogium of M. de 

hazelles. 


SECT. III.—_THE LABYRINTH. 


Wuart (2)has been said, concerning the judgment we ought to form of the 
pyramids, may also be applied to the Labyrinth, which Herodotus, who saw 
it, assures us was still more surprising than the pyramids. It was built at 
the southern extremity of the lake of Moeris, whereof mention will be made 
presently, near the town of Crocodiles, the same with Arsinoe. It was not 
s0 much one single palace, as a magnificent pile composed of twelve palaces, 
regularly disposed, which had a communication with each other. Fifteen 
hundred rooms, interspersed with terraces, were ranged round twelve halls, 
and discovered no outlet to such as went to see them. There was the hke 
number of buildings under ground. These subterraneous structures were 
designed for the burying-place of the kings, and also, (who can speak this 
without confusion, and without deploring the blindness of man !) for keeping 
the sacred crocodiles, which a nation, so wise in other respects, worshipped as 
ods. 

‘ In order to visit the rooms and halls of the labyrinth, it was necessary, a: 
the reader will naturally suppose, for people to take the same precaution a: 
Ariadne made Theseus use, when he was obliged to go and fight the Minotaua 
in the labyrinth of Crete. Virgil describes 1t in this manner: 


(3) Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus 1n alta ~ 
Parietibus textum czcis iter ancipitemque 
Malle yvus habuisse dolum, qua signa sequend: 
Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error 
OR he labor ille domus, et inextricabilis error, 
zdalus, ipse dolos tect: ambagesque resolvit, 
Ceca regens filo vestigia. 


(1) Lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
(2) Herod. 1 1.c 148 Dnrod.1.1. p. {2 Phin... xxxvi c.18. Strab.] xvn. p 813, 
oS Aneid, 1. v. 588, &c. (4) 4Eneid, |. v. vi 27, & 
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And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

With wand’ring ways and many a winding fold, 
Involy d the weary feet without redress, 

In a round error, which deny d recess , 

Not far fiom thence he grav d the wondrous m1ze , 
A thousand doors, a thousand winding ways 


SECT. IV —THE LAKE OF MCERIS. 


Tne (1)noblest and most wonderful of all the structures or works of the 
kings of Egypt, was the lake of Meeris , accordingly, Herodotus considers it 
as vastly superior to the pyramids and labyrinth As Egypt was more or 
less fruitful 1n proportion to the inundations of the Nile, and as in these 
floods, the too great or too little rise of the waters was equally fatal to the 
lands, king Mais, to prevent these two inconveniences, and correct, as far 
«s lay in his power, the irregularities of the Nile, thought proper to call art 
to the assistance of nature, and so ciuseau the like to be dug, which after- 
wards went by his name This (2)lake ws 1n circumference about three 
thousand six hundred stadia, thot 1s, about one hundred and eighty French 
leagues, and three hundred feet deep 1wo pyramids, on each side of which 
stood a colossal statue, seated on a throne, raised their heids to the height of 
three hundred feet, 1n the midst of the lake, whilst thei: foundations took up 
the sime space under the water, a procf that they were erected befure the 
cavity was filled, and a demonstration that a lake of such vast extent was the 
work of man’s hands, 1n one princes 1eign_ ‘This is what several historians 
have related concerning the like Meeris, on the testimony of the inhabitants 
of the country. And the brshop of Me.ius,(3) in his discourse on Univer- 
sal History, 1.elates the whole as fact For mv part, I will confess, that I do 
not see the least probability init Js it possible to conceive, that a lahe of 
an hundred and eighty leagues 1n cucumference, could have been dug in the 
reizn of one prince? In what minne1, and whither, could the earth taken 
from it be conveyed? What should prompt the Egyptians to lose the sur- 
face of so much land? By what arts could they fill this vast tract with the 
superfluous waters of the Nile ® Many othe: objections might be made’ In 
my opinion, therefore, we ought to fullow Pomponius Mela, an ancient geo- 
grapher, especially as his account 1s confirmed by several modern travcllers. 
According to that author, this lake 1s about twenty thousand pices, that 1s, 
seven or eight French leagues in circumference (4)Meris aliquando cam- 
pus, nune lacus, vigants melita passuum sn cw curstu patens 

Fhis lake had a communication with the Nue, by a great canl, four lea- 
gues long,(5) and fifty feet broad Great sluices either opened o1 shut the 
cinal and lake, as there was occasion. 

The charge of opening or shutting them amounted to fifty talents, that 1s, 
fifty thousand French crowns (6) The fishing of this lake brought to the 
monarch immense sums, but its chief use related to the overflowing of the 
Nile. When it arose to high, and was hke to be attended with fatal conse- 
quences, the sluices were opened , and the waters, having a free passage into 
the lake, covered the lands no longer than was necessary to enrich them. 
On the contrary, when the inundation was too low, and threatened a famine, 
a sufficient quantity of water, by the help of drains, was let out of the lake, 
to water the lands. In this manner the irregularities of the Nile were cor- 
rected , and Strabo remarks, that, in his time, under Petronius, a governor 
of Egypt, when the inundation of the Nile was twelve cubits, a very great 
plenty ensued ; and even when it rose but to exght cubits, the dearth was 
scarce felt in the country , doubtjess, because the waters of the lake made up 
for those of the inundation, by the help of canals and drains. 


me Herod 1 11 ¢ 140. Strab I xvn p 787. Diod 1:1 p. 47, Phan lv.c 9 Pomp. 
ela, 11 

(2) Vide Herod and Diod. vias sarees almost with them (3) M Bossuet 
(4) Mela, }.: (6) knghty five stadia C6) 31,2507. sterling 
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SECT. V.—THE INUNDATIONS OF THE NILE. 


Tue Nile is the greatest wonder of Egypt. As it seldom rains there, this 
river, which waters the whole country by 1ts regular inundations, supplies 
that defect, by bringing, as a yearly tmbute, the rains of other countries ; 
which made a poet say ingeniously, The Egyptian pastures, how great soever 
the drought may be, never tmplore Juptter for raw. 


‘* Te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi.’’(1) 


To multiply so beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into numberless canals, 
fa length and breadth proportioned to the different situations and wants of 
the lands. The Nile brought fertility every where with its salutary streams ; 
united cities one with another, and the Mediterranean with the Red Sea ; 
maintained trade at home and abroad, and fortified the kingdom against the 
enemy , so that 1t was at once the nourisher and protector of Egypt. The 
fields were delivered up to it, but the cities, that were raised with immense 
labour, and stood like islands in the midst of the waters, looked down with 
qey on the plains that were overflown, and at the same time enriched, by the 
ile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of this river, so famous 
among the ancients. But a wonder so astonishing 1n itself, and which has 
been the object of the curiosity and admiration of the learned in all ages, 
seems to require a more particular description, in which I shall be as concise 
as possible. 

1 THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


Tue ancients placed the sources of the Nile in the mountains of the moon 
(as they are commonly called), in the 10th degree of south latitude. But 
our modern travelleis have discovered that they lie in the 12th degree of 
north latitude: and by that means they cut off about four or five hundred 
leagues of the course which the ancients gave that river. It rises at the 
foot of a great mountain in the kingdom of Gojam in Abyssinia, from two 
springs, or eyes, to speak 1n the language of the country, the same word in 
Arabic signifying eye and fountain. These springs are thirty paces from one 
another, each as large as one of our wells or a coach-wheel. ‘The Nule is in- 
creased with many rivulets which run into it; and, after passing thruugh 
Ethiopia in a very winding course, fluws at last into Egypt. 


“ 


2. THE CATARACTS OF THE NILE, 


THAT name is given to some parts of the Nile, where the water falls down 
from the steep rockhs.(2) This iiver, which at first glided smoothly along 
the vast deserts of Ethiopia, befure 1t enters Egypt, passes by the cataracts. 
Then growing cn a sudden, contrary to its nature, raging and violent in 
those places where it 1s pent up and restrained , after having at last broke 
through all obstacles 1n its way, 1t precipitates itself from the top of some 
rocks to the bottom, with so loud a noise, that 1t 1s heard thee leagues off. 


C1) Seneca (Nat. Quest I iv c 2 )ascribes these verses to Ovid, but they are Tibullus’s. 

(2) Excipiunt eum (Nilum) cataracte, nobilis insigni spectaculo locus lhie ex- 
citatis primum aquis, quas sine tumultu len: alseo duxerat, viclentus et torrens per ma- 
lignos transitus prosilit, dissimulis sibi tandemgque eructatus obstantia, 1n vastam 
altitudinem subito destitutus cadit, cnm ingent: cicumjacentium regionum Sstrepitu , 
quem perferre gens 1b a Persis collocata non potuit, obtusis assiduo fragzyie auribus, et 
ob hoc sedibus ad quietiora translatis Inter miracula fluminis incredibilem incojlarum 
audaciam accep: Bini paryula navigia conscendunt, querua alter navem regit, alter 
exhaurit. Deinde multum inter 1apidanms insaniam Nil et reeiprocos fluctas volutats, 
tandem tenuissimos canales tenent, per quos augusta rapium effugiunt - et cum toto 
duane effus: navigium ruens manu temperant, magnoque spectantium metu in caput 
nixi, cum jam adploraveris, meisosque atque obrutos tanta mole credider.s lounge ab eo 
an quem ceciderdnt loco navigant, torment: mudo missi Nec mergit cadens unda, sed 
Planis aquis tradit —Senec. Quest, liv ¢ 2 
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The inhabitants of the country, accustomed by long practice to this sport, 
exhibit here a spectacle to travellers that 1s more terrifying than diverting. 
Two of them go into a little boat; the one to guide it, the other to throw 
out the water. After having long sustained the violence of the raging waves, 
by managing thew little boat very dextrously, they suffer themselves to be 
carried away with the impetuous torrent as swift as anarrow. The affright- 
ed spectator imagines they are prong to be swallowed up in the precipice 
down which they fall , when the Nile, restored to1ts natural course, discovers 
them again, at a considerable distance, on its smooth and calm waters. This 
1s Seneca’s account, which is confirmed by our modern travellers. 


8. CAUSES OF THE INUNDATIONS OF THE NILE. 


(1)T He ancients have invented many subtile reasons for the Nile’s great 
increase, as may be seen 1n Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca. But 
it is now no longer a matter of dispute, 1t being almost universally allowed, 
that the inundations of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in 
Ethiopia, from whence this river flows. These rains swell 1t to such a de- 
gree, that Ethiopia first, and then Egypt, are overflowed ; and that which 
at first was but a large river, rises e a sea, and overspreads the whole 
country. 

(2)Strabo observes, that the ancients only guessed that the inundations of 
the Nile were owing to the rains which fail in great abundance in Ethiopia ; 
but adds, that several travellers have since been eye-witnesses of it ; Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, who was gat curious in all things relating to the arts and 
sciences, having sent thither able persons, purposely to examine this matter, 
and to ascertain the cause of so uncommon and remarkable an effect. 


4. THE TIME AND CONTINUANCE OF THE INUNDATIONS. 


(3)HErroporTovs, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and several other authors, 
declare, that the Nile begins to flow in Egypt at the summer solstice, that 1s, 
about the end of June, and continues to rise till the end of September, and 
then decreases gradually during the months of October and Noveinber, after 
which it returns to 1ts channel, and resumes its wonted course. This ac- 
count agrees very nearly with the relations of all the moderns, and 1s found- 
ed 1n reality on the natural cause of the inundation, viz the rains which fall in 
Ethiopia. Now, according to the con-tant testimony of those who have 
been on the spot, these rains begin to fall in the month of April, and con- 
tinue, during five months, till the end of August and beginning of Septem- 
ber. The Nile’s increase in Egypt must consequently begin three weeks or 
2 month after the rains have b n to fall in Abyssinia, and, accordingly, 
travellers observe, that the Nile begins to rise in the month of May, but so 
slowly at the first, that it probably does not yet overflow its banks. The in- 
nudation happens not till about the end of June, and lasts the three folowing 
months, according to Herodotus. 

I must point out to such as consult the originals, a contradiction in this 
vlace between Herodotus and Diodorus on one side; and between Strabo, 
liny, and Solinus, on the other. These last shorten very much the con- 

tinuance of the inundation ; and suppose the Nile to retire from the lands in 
three months, or a hundred days. nd what adds to the difficulty 1s, that 
Pliny seems to ground his opinion on the testimony of Herodotus: In totum 
autem revocatur Nilus intra rtpas in Inbra, ut tradit Herodotus, centesamo die. 
I leave to the learned the reconciling of this contradiction. 


& THE HEIGHT OF THE INUNDATION. 


(4)The just height of the inundation, according to Pliny, is sixteen cubits. 


Q) Hered.1 1 c 19—97 Diod 1 1 35—39 Senec Nat Quest.! iv c let 2. 
(2) Lip xvi p 7ag (3) Herod 111 « 19 Diod li p a. 
(4) Justum incrementum est cubitorum xvi. Minores aque non omnia mgant: am 
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When it mses but twelve or thirteen, a famine is threatened ; and when it 
exceeds sixteen, there is danger It must be remembered, that a cubit isa 
foot and a half. (1)The emperor Julian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius, 
prefect of Egypt, that the height of the Nile’s overflowing was fifteen cubits, 
the 20th of September, in 362. The ancients do not agree entirely with one 
another, nor with the moderns, with regard to the height of the inundation ; 
but the difference is not very considerable, and may proceed, 1. from the 
disparity between the ancient and modern measures, which it 1s hard to esti- 
mate on a fixed and certain foot; 2 from the carelessness of the observers 
and historians ; 3. from the real difference of the Nile’s increase, which was 
not so great the nearer it appioached the sea. 

(2)As the riches of Egypt depended on the imundation of the Nile, all the 
circumstances and different degrees of 1ts increase were carefully considered Pd 
and by a long series of 1egular observations, made during many years, the 
inundation itself discovered what kind of harvest the ensuing year was hkely 
to produce. The kings had placed at Memphis a measure on which these 
different increases were marked ; and from thence notice was given to all 
the rest of Egypt, the inhabitants of which knew, by that means, beforehand, 
what they might fear or promise themselves from the harvest. (3)Strabo 
5 ae of a well on the banks of the Nile, near the town of Syene, made for 
that purpose. 

The same custom is observed to this day at Grand Cairo. Inthe court of 
a mosque there stands a pillar, on which are marked the degiees of the Nile’s 
ancrease ; and common criers every day proclaim 1n all parts of the city, how 
Ingh itisrisen The tribute paid to the Grand Sigmor for the lands, is 
settled by the inundation. The day on which 1t rises to a certain height, 1s 
kept as a grand festival, and solemnized with fire-works, feasting, and all the 
demonstrations of public rejoicing , and in the 1emotest ages, the overflow- 
ing of the Nile was always attended with an universal joy throughout all 
Egypt, that being the fountain of its happiness 

G The heathens ascribed the inundation of the Nile to their god Serapis ; 
and the pillar on which was marked the 1nciease, was preserved religiously 
in the temple of that idol. The emperor Constantine having ordered 1% to 
be removed into the church of Alexandria, the Egyptians spread a report, 
that the Nile would rise no more by reason of the wrath of Serapis , but the 
river overflowed and increased as usual the following jears Julian, the 
apostate, a zealous protector of idolatry, caused this pillar to be replaced in 
the same temple, out of which 1t was again removed by the command of Theo- 
dosius. 


6 THE CANALS OF THE NILE, AND SPIRAL POMPS 


Divine Providence, in g1\ing so beneficent ariver to Egypt, did not there- 
by intend that the inhabitants of it should be idle, and enjoy so great a 
Nleaane. without taking any pains) One may naturally suppose, that as the 
Nile could not of itself cover the whole country, great labour was to be used 
to facilitate the vvei flowing of the lands , and numberless canals cut, in order 
to convey the waters to all parts. The villages, which stood very thick on 
the banks of the Nile, on emmences, had each their canals, which were 
opened at proper times, to let the water into the country. The more dis- 
tant villages had theirs also, even to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus 
the waters were successively conveyed to the most remote places. Persons 
are not permitted to cut the trenches to receive the waters, till the river 1s 
at a certain height, nor to open them altogether ; because otherwise some 
Jands would be too much overfiowed, and others not covered enough. They 
begin with opening them in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, accord- 


phores detinent, tardius recedendo. He serend: tempora absumunt solo madente ile 
non dant sitiente. Utrumque reputat provincia In duodecim cuhitis tamem sentit, 
in tredecim etiamnum esurit quatuo:decim cubita hilarnitatem afferunt, quindecim 


securitatem sexdecim delicas —Phlin Lvic. & (1) Juk. epist 50 
(2) Diod 11 p.33 (3) Lib xv. p 817 (4) Socrat.1 1 c 18 Sozom 
vcs 
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ing to the rules prescribed 1n a roll or book, 1n which all the measures aie 
exactly set down By this means the water 1s disposed wrth such care, that 
it spreads itself over all the lands, The countmes overflowed by the Nile 
are so extensive, and lie so low, and the number of canals 1s so great, that of 
all the waters which flow into Egvpt during the months of June, J uly, and 
August, 1t 1s beheved that not a tenth part of them reaches the ser 

But as, notwithstanding all these canals, there are abundance of high lands 
which cannot receive the benefit of the Nile’s overflowing , this want 1s sup- 
pled by spiral pumps, which are turned with oxen, 1n order to biing the 
water into prpes, which convey it to these lands. (1)Diedorus speaks of 
such an engine, called Cochlea Hgyptia, invented by Archimedes, in hs 
travels into pt. 


7? THE FERTILITY CAUSED BY THE NILE 


THERE 1s no country 2n the world where the soil 1s more fruitful than m 
Egypt; which 1s owing entirely to the Nile (2) For whereas other rivers, 
when they overfiow lands, wash away and exhaust their vivific moisture , the 
Nile, on the contrary, by the excellent slime it brings along with 1t, fattens 
and en1iches them m such a manner, as sufficiently compensates fo. what the 
furegoing harvest had impaired The husbandman, in this country, never 
tures himself with holding the plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As 
soon as the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up the earth, and 
temper it with a little sand, in order to lessen its rankness, after which he 
sows it with great ease, and at little or no expense. ‘Two months after, 1t is 
covered with ali sorts of corn and pulse The Egyptinuns generally sow in 
October and November, according as the waters 1ecede, and their harvest 1s 
in March and April 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four different hinds of crops. 
Lettuces and cucumbers are sown first ; then corn ; and after harvest, seve- 
ral sorts of pulse, which are peculiar to Egypt As the sun 1s extremely hot 
in this country, and rains fall very seldom 1m it, 1t 1s natural to suppose, 
that the earth would seon be parched, and the corn and pulse burnt up by 
so scorching a heat, were 1t not for the canals and reservoirs with which 
Egypt abounds ; and which, by the drains from thence, amply supply where- 
with to water and refresh the fields and gardens. 

The Nile contnbutes no less to the noumshment of cattle, which 1s an- 
other source of wealth to Egypt. ‘Lhe ptiaans begin to turn them out to 
grass 1n November, and they graze till the end of March. Words could 
never express how rich their pastures are, 3nd how fat the flocks and herds 
(which, by reason of the mildness of the atr, are out mght and day) grow 
ina very little time During the inundation of the Nile, they are fed with 
hay and cut straw, barley and beans, which are their common food. 

A man cannot, say» (3)Corneille le Bruyn 1n his Travels, help observing 
the admirable providence of God to this country, who sends at a fixed season 
such great quantities of rains in Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt, where a 
shuwer of raiti scarce ever falls; and who by that means causes the driest 
and most sandy soil to become the richest and most fruitful countiy in the 
universe 

Another thing to be observed here is, that, as the inhabitants say, in the 
beginning of June, and the four following months, the north-east winds blow 
constantly, in order to keep bach the waters, which would otherwi-e flow too 
fast , ana to hinder them from discharging themselves into the sea, the en- 
trance to which these winds bar up, as it were, fromthem. ‘Lhe ancients 
have not omitted this circumstance. 

(4) [he same providence, whose ways are wonderful and infinitely various, 


(1) Lib 1 p 30 ethb v p 318 

(2) Cum ceter: amnes abluant terras et eviscerent, Nilus adeo nihil exedit nec abradit, 
ut contra adjiciat vires —Ita juvat ayros duabus ex causis, et ane’ inundat, et quod obl:. 
mat —Senec Nat Quest 1 11 c 2? (3) Vol u 

C4) Multiforinis sapsentua, Eph sn 19 
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sag at itself after a quite different manner in Palestine, in rendering it 
exceedingly fruitful ; not by rains, which fell during the course of the year, 
as 1s usual in other places; nor by a peculiar inundation hke that of the Nile 
in Egypt ; but by sending fixed rains at two seasons, when his people were 
obedient to him, to make them more sensible of their continual dependence 
upon him. God himself commands them, by his servant Moses to make this 
reflection.(1) The land whsther thou goest tn to possess it, is not as the land o 

Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst ti 
wth thy foot, as a garden of herbs but the land whither ye go to possess tt, 1s a@ 
land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain o heee. After this, 
God promises to give his people, so long as they shall continue obedient to 
him, the former and the latter rain - the first in autumn, to bring up the corn: 
and the second in the spring and summer, to make 1t grow and ripen. 


8 TWO DIFFERENT PROSPECTS EXHIBITED BY THE NILE. 


TuHeEnrr cannot be a finer sight than Egypt at two seasons of the year (2 
For 1f a man ascends some mountain, or one of the largest pyramids of Gran 
Cairo, in the months of July and August, he beholds a vast sea, in which 
numberless towns and villages appear, with several causeys leading from place 
to place ; the whole interspersed with groves and fruit-trees, whose tops are 
only visible, all which forms a dehghtful a This view is bounded by 
mountains and woods, which terminate, at the utmost distance the eye can 
discover, the most beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the contrary, 
in winter, that 1s to say, in the months of January and February, the whole 
country 1s hke one continued scene of beautifull ineadowe, whose verdure, 
enamelled with flowers, charms the eye. The spectator beholds, on every 
side, flocks and herds dispersed over all the plains, with infinite numbers of 
husbandmen and gardeners. The air 1s then perfumed by the great quantity 
of blossoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees; and is so pure, that a 
wholesomer or more agreeable 1s not found in the world; so that nature, 
being then dead as it were in all other climates, seems to be alive only for 
so delightful an abode. 


9 THE CANAL FORMED BY THE NILE, BY WHICH A COMMUNICATION 
IS MADE BETWEEN THE TWO SEAS, 


(3)The canal, by which a communication was made between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, ought to have a place here, as 1t was not one of the 
least advantages which the Nile procured to Egypt. Sesostris, or, according 
to others, Psammetichus, first projected the design, and began this work. 
Necho, successor to the last prince, laid out 1mmense sums upon it, and em- 

loyed a prodigious number of men. It is said, that above sixscore thousand 
3 tians perished in the undertaking. He gave it over, termfied by an 
oracle, which told him that he would thereby open a door for Barbarians, for 
by this name they called all foreigners, to enter Egypt. The work was 
continued by Darius, the first of that’name ; but he also desisted from it, on 
his being told, that as the Red Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown 
the whole country. But it was at last finished under the Ptolemies, who, 
by the help of sluices, opened or shut the canal as there was occasion. It 
began not far from the Delta, near the town of Bubastus. It was an hun- 
dred cubits, that 1s, twenty-five fathoms broad, so that two vessels might 
pass with ease; it had depth enough to carry the largest ships, and was 
above a thousand stadia, that is, above fifty leagues long. The canal was of 
great service to the trade of t. Butitis now almost filled up, and thera 
are scarce any remains of it to be seen. 
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CHAP. Ill 
* LOWER EGYPT. 


I am now to speak of Lower Egypt. Its shape, which resembles a triangle, 
or Delta a, gave occasion to its ring the latter name, which 1s that of one 
of the Greek letters. Lower E t forms a kind of island ; it begins at the 
place where the Nile is divided into two large canals, through which it 
empties itself into the Mediterranean ; the mouth on the night hand 1s called 
the Pelusian, and the other the Canopic, from the two cities in thei neigh- 
bourhood, Pelusium and Canopus, now called Damietta and Rosetta. e- 
tween these two large branches, there are five others of less note. The island 
is the best cultivated, the most fruitful, and the richest in Egypt. Its chief 
cities, very anciently, were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tans, 
Canopus, Pelusium ; and, in later times, Alexandria, Nicopolis, &c. It was 
in the country of Tanis that the Israelites dwelt. 

(1) There was at Sais a temple dedicated to Minerva, who is supposed to 
be the same as Isis, with the following inscription: I am whatever hath been, 
and 1s, and shall be, and no mortal hath drawn aside my veul. 

(2) Helhopolis, that 1s, the citv of the sun, was so called from a magnifi- 
cent temple there dedicated to that planet. Herodotus, and other authors 
after him, relate some particulars concerning the phoenix and this temple, 
which, if true, would indeed be very wonderful. Of this kind of buds, if 
we may believe the ancients, there 1s never but one at a time in the wold. 
He is brought forth in Arabia, lives five or six hundred years, and 1s of the 
size ofan eagle. Has head 1s adorned with a shining and most beautiful crest ; 
the feathers of his neck are of a gold colour, and the rest of a purple, his 
tail 1s white intermixed with red, and his eyes sparkle hke stars When he 
is old, and finds his end approaching, he builds a nest with wood and aroma- 
tic spices, and then dies. f his bones and marrow, a worm 1s produced, out 
of which another phoemxisformed His first care 1s to solemnise his parent’s 
obsequies, for which purpose he makes up a ball in the shape of an egg, with 
abundance of perfumes of myrrh, as heavy as he can carry, which he often 
essays beforehand,then he makes a hole 1n 1t, where he deposits his parent’s 
body, and closes it carefully with myrrh and other pe:fumes. After this 
he takes up the precious load on his shoulders, and flying to the altar of the 
sun, in the city of Heliopolis, he there bu1 np 1t. 

Herodotus and Tacitus dispute the truth of some of the circumstances of 
this account, but seem to suppose it true im general. Pliny, on the contrary, 
in the very beginning of his account of it, insinuates plainly enough, that he 
looks upon the whole as fabulous ; and this is the opinion of all modern 
authors. 

This ancient tradition, though giounded on an evident falsehood, hath yet 
introduced into almost all languages, the custom of giving the name of Pha- 
mix to whatever is singular and uncommon 1n 1ts kind: Rara avis én terrts(3), 
says Juvenal, speaking of the difficulty of finding an accomplished woman 1n 
all respects. And Seneca observes the same of a good man(4). 

What is reported of swans, v1z. that they never sing but in their expiring 
moments, ond that then they warble very melodiously, 1s likewise grounded 
merely on a vulgar error ; and yet it is used, not only by the poets, but also 
by the orators, and even the philosophers. O multis quoque piscibus donatura 
cycni, si libeat, sonum(5), says Horace to Melpomene. Cuicero compares the 
excellent discourse which Crassus made in the senate, a few days before his 
death, to the melodious singing of adying swan. Illa tanquam cycnea futt 
divin: homints vox et oratvo. De Orat. i. i1.n.6. And Socrates used to say, 


(1) Plutar de Isid p %354 (2) Strab 1 xvi p 805. Herod. 1] 1.¢. 73. Phin. 
}xce?2 Tacit Ann ! w1 ¢ 28 (8) Sat vi 
(4) Vii bonus tam cio nec fier: potest, nec intclligi—-tanquam) Pheenix, semel anno 
quingentesimy nascitur —Ep 40 (8) Od aa 1. iv. 
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that good men ought to imitate swans, who perceiving by a secret instinct, 
and a divination, what advantage there is in death, die singing and with joy. 
Provedenies oe a2 morte bons sst, cum cantu et voluptate morsuntur. Tuse Qu. 
Lion 73. thought this short digression might be of service to youth ; 
and return now to my subject. . 

It was in (1)Hehopolis, that an ox, under the name of Mnevis, was wor- 
shipped asa god. Cambyses, king of Persia, exercised his sacrilegious rage 
on this city ; burning the temples, demolishing the palaces, and destro. ng 
the most precious monuments of antiquity init. There are still to be seen 
some obelisks which escaped his fury ; and others were brought from thence 
to Rome, to which city they are an ornament even at this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from whom it had its name, 
vied almost in magnificence with the ancient cities of Egypt. It stands four 
days journey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart of all the eastern 
trade (2)The merchandises were unloaded at Portus Muris(3), a town on 
the western coast of the Red Sea; from whence they were brought upon 
camels to a town of Thebais, called Copht, and conveyed dofvn the Nile to 
Alexandria, whither merchants resorted from all parts. 

It 1s well known, that the East India tiade hath at all times enriched those 
who carried it on. This was the chief souice of the vast treasures that Solo- 
mon amassed, and which enabled him to build the magnificent temple of 
Jerusalem. (4)David, by conque1ing Idumza, became master of Elath and 
. Esiongeber, two towns situated on the eastern shore of the Red Sea. From 
these two ports, (5)Solomon sent fleets to Ophir and Tarshish, which always 
brought back immense riches(6). This traffic, after having been enjoyed 
some time by the Syrians, who regained Idumza, shifted from them to the 
Tynans. (7YThese got all their merchandise conveyed by the way of Rhi- 
poculuia, a sea-port town, lying between the confines of Egypt and Palestine, 
to Tyre, from whence they distributed them all over the western woild 
Hereby the Tyrians enriched themselves exceedingly, under the Persian em- 
pire, by the favou: and protection of whose monarchs they had the full pos- 
session of this trade But whenthe Ptolemies had made themselves masters 
of Egypt, they soon drew all this trade into their own kingdom, by building 
Berenice and other ports on the westein s.de of the Red Sea, belonging to 
Egypt; and fixed their chief mait at Alexandria, which thereby rose to be 
the city of the greatest trade inthe woild ‘There 1t continued for a great 
many centuries after , and all the tiaffic, which the western parts of the world 
from that time had with Persia, India, Arabia, and the eastern coasts of 
Afiica, was wholly carried on thiough the Red Sea and the mouth of the 
Nile, till a way was discovered, a httle above two hundred years since, ot 
sailing to these paits by the Cape ot Good Hope. After this, the Poituguese 
tor some time managed this trade, but now it 1s in a manner engrossed 
wholly by the English and Dutch ‘This shoit account of the Kast India 
trade, from Soloumon’s time te the present age, is extracted fiom Dr [P11- 
deaux(8). 

(9)For the convenience of trade, there was built near Alexandria, in an 
island called Pharos, a tower which bore the same name. At the top of this 
tower was kept a fire, to ight guch ships as sailed by mght near those dan- 
ge1ous coasts, which were full of sands and shelves ; from whence all othe: 
towers designed for the same use have been called, as Pharo di Messina, &c. 
The famous architect Sostratus built it by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who expended eight hundred talents upon 1t(10). It was reckoned one of the 
seven wonders otf the world. Some have commended that puince, for per- 
mitting the architect to put his name in the inscription which was fixed on 


(1) Strab 1 xvi, p 805. (2) Strab 1 avi p 781- (3) Or, Myos Hormos 
(4) 2Sam vi 14, (5) 1 Kings, 1x. 26 


(6) He got 1n one voyage 450 talents of gold, 2 Chron vin. 18 which amounts to three 
milhons two hundred and forty thousand pounds sterliyg, -Prid Connect vol 1 ad ann, 
740, note. (7) Strab 1 xvi p 48t (8) Part. La p. & 

(9) Strah To oxvu p 791) Phn 1 xxxvi ¢ 19 

(40) Kaght hundicd thousand crowns, or 180,0) ¢ sterlns 
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the tower instead of his own(1). It was very short and plain, according to 
the manner of the ancients. Sostratus Cnidius Dexiphanis F' Dts Servatorz- 
bus, pro navigant ¢ e. Sostratus, the Cnidian, son of Dexiphanes, to the 
protecting deities, for the use of sea-faring people. But certainly Ptolemy 
must have very much undervalued that kind of immortality which princes aie 
generally very fond of, to suffer that his name should not be so much as 
mentioned in the inscription of an edifice so capable of immortalizing him 

(2)What we read in Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy of 
a modesty, which indeed would be very ill placed here. This author informs 
us that Sostratus, to engross the whole glory of that noble structure to him- 
self, caused the inscription with his own name to be carved in the marble, 
which he afterwards covered with lime, and thereupon put the king’s name. 
The lime soon mouldered away : and by that means, instead of procuring the 
architect the honour with which he had flattered himself, seived only to 
discover to future ages his mean fraud, and ridiculous vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they usually do in all places, 
luxury and licentiousness; so that the Alexandrian voluptuousness became 
a proverb(3). In this city arts and sciences were also industriously culti- 
vated ; witness that stately edifice, surnamed the Museum, where the literati 
used to meet, and were maintained at the public expense: and the famous 
hbrary, which was augmented considerably by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
which, by the munificence of the kings, his suceessors, at last contained seven 
hundred thousand volumes 4)In Ceesar’s wars with the Alexandrians, 
part of this library, situate in the (5)Bruchion, which consisted of four hun- 


dred thousand volumes, was unhappily consumed by fire. 


PART ITI. 


OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EGYPTIANS 


Eeyrr was ever considered by all the ancients as the most renowned schoo} 
for wisdom and politics, and the source from whence most arts and sciences 
were derived. This kingdom bestowed its noblest labours and finest arts on 
the improving of mankind ; and Greece was so sensible of this, that 1ts most 
illustrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, even its great legislators, Ly- 
curgus and Solon, with many more whom at 13 needless to mention, travelled 
into Egypt to complete their studies, and draw from that fountain whatever 
was most rare and valuable in every kind of learning. God himself has given 
this ress pees a glorious testimony. When praising Moses, he says of him, 
that (6)He was learned tn cll the wesdom of the Egypttans. 

To give some wea of the manners and customs of Egypt, I shall confine 
myself principally to these particulars: its kings and government ; priest» 
and religion ; soldiers and war; sciences, arts, and trades. 

The reader must not be surprised, 1f he sometimes finds, 1n the customs 
I take notice of, a kind of contradiction. This circumstance 1s owing, either 
to the difference of countries and nations which did not always follow the 
same usages, or to the different way of thinking of the historians whom I 


copy. 
CHAP. I. 
CONCERNING THE KINGS AND GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Egyptians were the first people who rightly understood the rules of 
government. A nation so grave and serious, immediately perceived, that 
the true end of polstics is to make life easy, and a people happy. 


(\) Magno animo Ptolema@: regis, quod in ea permisent Sostrati Cnidiu architect: 
structure nomen inseribi —Plin. (2) De Scribend. Hist. p. 706. 

(3) Ne Alexandrinis quidem permittenda delicis —Quintil. 

(4) Piut in Ces f 7381 Seneca de tranquil! anim c 1x, 

(3) A quarter of division of the city of Alexandria. (6) Act. vii. aa. 
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The kingdom was hereditary ; but, according to (1)Diodorus, the Egyptian 
princes conducted themselves in a different manner from what is usually 
seen in other monarchies, where the prec acknowledges no other rule of 
his actions, but his own arbitrary will and pleasure. But here, kings were 
under greater restraint from the laws than their subjects. They had some 

articular ones, digested by a former monarch, that composed part of those 

ooks which the Egyptians called sacred. Thus, every thing being settled 
by ancient custom, they never sought to live in a different way from their 
ancestors. 

No slave or foreigner was admitted into the immediate service of the 
prince ; such a post was too important to be entrusted to any persons, ex- 
cept those who were the most distinguished by their birth, and had received 
the most excellent education ; to the end that, as they had the hberty of 
gubrose ue the king’s person day and might, he might, from men so quah- 
fied, hear nothing which was unbecoming the royal majesty ; nor have any 
sentiments instilled into him, but such as were of a noble and generous kind. 
For, adds Diodorus, it is very rarely seen, that kings fly out into any vicious 
excess, unless those who approach them approve their irregularities, or serve 
as Ech apetien their se ase = ae a F 

ngs gypt ir ermitted, not only the quality and proportion 

of what they ate and drank to be prescribed then, fa thing auctomaey in 

thd the inhabitants of which were all sober, and whose air inspired fru- 

ty); but even that all their hours, and almost every action, should be 
under the regulation of the laws. 

In the morning at day-break, when the head is clearest, and the thoughts 
most unperplexed, they read the several letters they received, to form amore 
just and distinct idea of the affairs which were to come under their considera- 
tion that day. 

As soon as they were dressed, they went to the daily sacrifice performed 
in the temple; where, surrounded with their whole court, and the victims 
ae before the altar, they assisted at the prayer pronounced aloud by the 

igh-priest, in which he asked of the gods health and all other biessings for 
the king, because he governed his people with clemency and justice, and 
made the laws of his kingdom the rule and standard of his actions. ‘The 
high-priest entered into a long detail of his virtues ; observing, that he was 
religious to the gods, affable to men, moderate, just, magnanimous, sincere ; 
an enemy to falsehood, hberal, master of his passions, pons crimes with 
the utmost lenity, but boundless in rewarding merit e next spoke of the 
faults which kings might be guilty of, but supposed at the same time, that 
they never committed any, except by surprise or ignorance ; and loaded with 
imprecations such of their ministers as gave them ill counsel, and suppressed 
or a Pain the truth. Such were the methods of conveying instruction to 
their kings. It was thought that reproaches would only sour their tempers, 
and that the most effectual method to inspire them with virtue, would be to 
point out to them their duty in praises conformable to the sense of the laws, 
and pronounced in a solemn manner before the gods. After the prayers and 
sacrifice were ended, the counsels and actions 0: great men were read to the 
king out of the sacred books, in order that he might govern his dominions ac~ 
eordine to their maxims, and maintain the laws which had made his prede- 
cessors and their subjects so happy. 

I have already observed, that the quantity as well as quality of what he ate 
or drank were prescribed by the laws to the king; his table was covered 
with nothing but the most common food, because eating 1n Egypt was de- 
signed not to tickle the palate, but to satisfy the cravings of nature. One 
would have concluded, (observes the historian, ) that these rules had been laid 
down by some able physician, who was attentive only to the health of the 
prince, rather than by a legislator. ‘The same simplicity was seen in all other 
things ; and we read in (2)Plutarch, of a temple in Thebes, which had one of 


(1) Dood. 1.1. p. 63, &c. (2) De Jsid. et Ouse. p. 354, 
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its pillars inscribed with imprecations against the king who first introduced 
profusion and luxury into Egypt. ; 

The principal duty of kings, and their most essential function, is the ad- 
ministering justice tu their subjects. Accordingly, the kings of E t cul- 
tivated more immediately this duty; convinced that on this depended not 
only the ease and comfort of the several individuals, but the happiness of the 
state, which would be a herd of robbers, rather than a kingdom, should the 
weak be unprotected, and the powerful enabled by their riches and cred:t to 
commit crimes with impunity. 

Thirty judges were selected out of the principal cities, to form a body for 
dispensing justice through the whole kingdom. The prince, 1n filling these 
vacancies, chose such as were most renowned for their honesty, and put at 
their head him who was most distinguished for his knowledge and love of 
the laws, and was had 1n the most universal esteem. By his bounty, they 
had 1evenues assigned them, to the end that, being freed from domestic cares, 
they might devote their whole time to the execution of the laws. Thus, 
honourably maintained by the generosity of the prince, they administe1ed 
gratuitously to the people, that justice to which they have a natural right, 
and which ought to be equally open to all , and, in some sense, to the poor 
more than the rich, because the latter find a support within themselves ; 
whereas the very condition of the former exposes them more to injuries, and 
therefore calls louder for the protection of the laws. ‘To guard against sur- 
prise, affairs we1re transacted by writing in the assembhes of these judges. 
That false eloguence was dreaded, which dazzles the mind, and moves the 
passions. ‘Truth could not be expressed with too much plainness, as 1t was 
to have the only sway 1n judgments ; because 1n that alone the sich and poor, 
the powerful and weak, the learned and the ignoi1ant, were to find relet and 
security. The president of this senate wore a collar of gold set with preci- 
ous stones, at which hung a figure represented blind, this being called the 
emblem of truth. When the president put this collar on, it was understood 
as a signal to enter upon business He touched the party with it who was to 
gain his cause, and this was the form of passing sentence. 

The most excellent circumstance in the laws of the Egyptians, was, that 
every individual, from his infancy, was nuitured 1n the strictest observance 
of them. A new custom in (1)Egypt was a kind of miracle. All things 
there ran in the old channel, and the exactness with which little matters 
were adhered to, preserved those of more importance ; and indeed no na- 
uion ever pieserved their laws and customs longer than the Egyptians. 

Wilful murder was punished with (2)death, whatever might be the condi- 
tion of the murdered person, whether he was fieeborn or otherwise In this 
the humanity and equity of the Egyptians was superior to that of the 
Romans, who gave the master an absolute power as to life and death over his 
slave. The emperor Adrian indeed abolished this law, from an opinion, that 
an abuse of this nature ought to be reformed, let its antiquity or authority be 
ever so great. 

(3)Perjury was also punished with death, because that crime attacks both 
the gods, whose majesty 1s trampled upon by invoking their name to a false 
oath, and men, by breaking the strongest tie of human svuciety, vzz. sinceri- 
ty and honesty. 

(4)The false accuser was condemned to undergo the punishment which the 
person accused was to have suffered, had the accusation been proved. 

(5)He who had neglected or refused to save a man’s hfe when attacked, 1f 
it was in his power to assist him, was punished as rigorously as the assassin , 
but if the unfortunate person could not be succoured, the offender was at 
least to be impeached, and penalties were decreed for any neglect of this 
hand. Thus the subjects were a guard and protection to one another; and 
the whole body of the community united against the designs of the bad. 

(6)No man was allowed to be useless to the state ; but every man was 


(i) Plut. an Tim. p. 656 (2) Diod. 1.1. p. 70. . 4) Idem. 
CS) Idem. cise (e Idea, 1. D. 70. (8) Page 6 (4) 
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obliged to enter his name and place of abode in a public register, that re- 
mained in the hands of the magistrate, and to state his profession, and means 

of oop ort. If he gave a false account of himself, he was immediately put 
0 death. 

(1)To prevent the borrowing of money, the parent of sloth, frauds, and 
chicane, king Asychis made a very judicious law. The wisest and best re- 
gulated states, as Athens and Rome, ever found insuperable difficulties, in 
contriving a just medium to restrain, on the one hand, the cruelty of the 
creditor in the exaction of his loan; and, on the other, the knavery of the 
debtor, who refused or neglected to pay his debts. Now, Egypt took a wise 
course on this occasion ; and without doing an injury to the personal liberty 
of its inhabitants, or ruining their famuiles, pursued the debtor with incessant 
fears of infamy in case he were dishonest No man was permitted to borrow 
money without pawning to the creditor the body of his father, which every 
Egyptian embalmed with great care, and kept reverentially 1n his house, (as 
w e observed in the sequel), and therefore might easly be moved from one 
place to another. But it was equally impious and infamous not to redeem 
soon so precious a pledge ; and he who died without having discharged this 
duty, was deprived of the customary honour paid to the dead (2) 

(3)Diodorus remarks an error committed by some of the Grecian legisla- 
tors. They forbade, for instance, the taking away (to satisfy debts) the 
horses, ploughs, and other implements of husbandry employed by peasants ; 
judging 1t inhuman to reduce, by this security, these poor men to an impos- 
sibility of discharging their debts, and getting their biead: but at the same 
time they permitted the creditor to imprison the peasants themselves, who 
alone were capable of using these implements, which exposed them to the 
same inconveniences, and at the same time deprived the government ef per- 
sons who belong, and are necessary to it, who labour fo. the public emolu-« 
ment, und over whose person no private man has any right. 

(4)Polygamy was allowed 1n Egypt, except to priests, who could marry 
but one woman. Whatever was the condition of the woman, whether she 
was free or a slave, her children were deemed free and legitimate. 

(5)One custom that was practised in Egypt, shows the profound darkness 
into which such nations as were most celebrated for their wisdom have been 
plunged ; and this 1s the marriage of brothers with their sisters, which was 
not only authorized by the laws, but even, 11 some measure, was a part of 
their religion, from the example and practice of such of their gods as had 
been the most anciently and universally adored in Egypt, that is, Osiris and 
Isis. 

(6)A very great respect was there paid to old age. The young were 
obliged to rise up for the old, and on every occasion to resign to them the 
most honourable seat. The Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyptians. 

The virtue in the highest esteem among the Egyptians, was gratitude. 
The glory which has been given them of being the most grateful of all men, 
shows that they weie the best formed of any nation for social life. Benefits 
are the band of concord, both public and private. He who acknowledges 
favours, loves to do good to others , and in banishing ingiatitude, the plea- 
sure of doing good remains so pure and engaging, that it 1s impossible for a 
man to be insensible of 1t: but no kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a 
more pleasing satisfaction, than that which was paid to their kings. Princes, 
whilst living, were honoured by them as so many visible representations of 
the Deity; and after their death were mourned as the fathers of their 
country. These sentiments of re8pect and tenderness proceeded from a 
strong persuasion, that the Divinity himself had placed them upon the throne, 


(i) Herod. 1. i. c. 136 

(2) This law put the whole sepulchre of the debtor into the power of the creditor, who 
removed to his own house the body of the father the debtor refusing to discharge his 
obligation, was to be deprived of burial, erther in his father’s sepulchre or any other ; 
and whilst he hved, he was not permitted to bury any person descended from him Myde 


eure Kelvp TEACUTH CATE CL¥aL TAPHS KupHoam—unT’ GhAov pKdeva Tov eavTou uroyevoueruy Gaus, 


—Herod. (3) Diod 11 p. 71 (4) Idem. p 72. 
(5) Idem, p. 22 (6) Heiod, 1.11 c¢ 20 
Vou. I. D 
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as he distinguished them se greatly from all other mortwls ; and that 
kings bure the most noble characteristics of the Supreme Being, as the power 
and will of doing good to others were united in their persons. 


CHAP. II. 


CONCERNING THE PRIESTS AND RELIGION OF THE 
EGYPTIANS. 


Priests, in Egypt, held the second rank to kin They had great privi- 
leges and revenues ; their lands were exempted from all imposts , of which 
seme traces are seen m Genesis, where it is said, (1) Joseph made 1t a law over 
the land of Egypt, that Pharaoh should have the fifth part, except the land of the 
preests only, which became not Pharaoh's. 

The prince usually honoured them with a large share in his confidenee and 
government, because they, of all his subjects, had received the best education, 
had acquired the greatest knewledge, and were most strongly attached to the 
Inng’s person and the good of the public. They were at one and the same 
time the depositaries of religion and of the scienees ; and to this circumstance 
was owing the great chin sie which was paid te them by the natives as well 
as foreigners, by whom they were alike consulted upon the most sacred things 
relating to the mysteries of religion, and the most prefound subjects in the 
several sciences. 

(2)The Egyptians D lan to be the first institutors of festivals and pro- 
cessions in honour of the gods. One festival was celebrated in the city of 
Bubastus, whither persons resorted from all parts of Egypt, and upwards of 
seventy thousand, besides children, were seen at 1t. Another, surnamed the 
Feast of the Lights, was solemnized at Sais. All persons, throughout Egypt, 
who did not go to Sais, were obliged to illuminate their windows. 

(3)Different animals were sacrificed in different countries ; but one com- 
mon and general ceremony was observed in all sacrifices, viz. the laying of 
hands upon the head of the victim, loading it at the same time with impre- 
vations, and praying the gods to divert upon that victim, all the calamities 
which might threaten Egypt 

(4)It 1s to Egypt that Pythagoras owed his favourite doctrine of the Me- 
tempsychosis, or transmigration of souls. The E. ians believed, that at 
the death of men, their souls transmigrated ito other human bodies ; and 
that, if they had been vicious, they weie :mprisoned 1m the bodies of unclean 
or unhappy beasts, to expiate in them their past transgressions ; and that 
after a revolution of some centuries, they again animated other human bodies- 

The priests had the possession of the sacred books, which contained, at 
large, the pa tn of government, as well as the mysteries of divine wor- 
ship. Both (5)were commonly mvolved in symbols and enigmas, which un- 
der these veils made truth more venerable, and excited more strongly the 
curiosity of men. ‘The figure of Harpoerates, in.the tian sanctuaries, 
with his finger upon his mouth, seemed to intimate, that mysteries were 
there inclosed, the knowledge of which was revealed to very few. The 
sphinxes, placed at the entrance of all temples, implied the same. It 1s very 
well known, that pyramids, obelisks, pillars, statues, in a word, all public 
monuments, were usually adorned with hieroglyphics, that is, with symbolical 
writings; whether these were characters unknown to the vulgar, or figures 
of antmmais, under which was couched a hidden and parabolical meaning. 
(6)Thus, by a hare, was signified a lively and piercing attention, because 
this creature has a very delicate hearing. (7)The statue of a judge without 
hands, and with eyes fixed upon the ground, symbolized the duties of those 
who were to exercise the judiciary functions. 


Ci) Gen xivii 26 (2) Herod.1 11 c¢ 6 fg) Herod.} 1 ic 
(4) Diod Lip 88 (5) Plut de Isid. et C a anes 
2. p. G70 (7) Id. de t-id p 365. 
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It would require a volume to treat fully of the religion of the Egyptians 
But | shall confine myself to two articles, which form the principal part of 


it; and these are, the worship of the different deities, and the ceremonies 
relating to funerals. 


SECT. L-OF THE WORSHIP OF THE VARIOUS DEITIES. 


NEVER were any people more superstitious than the Egyptians. They 
had a great number of gods, of different orders and degrees, which I shall 
emit, because ane 4 belong more to fable than to history Among the rest, 
two were unive y adored 1n that country, and these were Osiris and Isis, 
which are thought to be the sun and moon , and indeed the worship of those 
planets gave rise to idolatry. 

Besides these gods, the Egyptians worshipped a great number of beasts, 
as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the crocodile, the ibis,(1) the cat, &c. 
Many of these beasts were the objects only of the superstition of some par- 
ticular cities ; and whilst a people worshipped one species of animals as gods, 
their neighbours held the same animal gods in abomination. This was the 
source of the continual wars which were carried on between one city and an- 
other; and this was owing to the false policy of one of their kings, who, to 
deprive them of the opportunity and means of conspiring against the state, 
endeavoured to amuse them, by engaging them 1n religious contests I call 
this a false and mistaken policy, because 1t directly thwarts the true spirit of 
government, the arm of which 1s, to unite all its members in the strictest 
ties, and to make all its strength consist 1n the perfect harmony of its several 

arts. 

Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. Among us, says (2)Cicero, 
at ts very common to see temples robbed, and statues carracd off ; but st was 
never known, that any person wn Egypt ever abused a crocodtle, an sbs, a cat 
for its wnhabstants would have suffered the most extreme torments, rather than be 
guilty of suck sacrilege. (3)1t was death for any person to kill one of these 
animals voluntarily ; and even a punishment was decreed inst him who 
should have k:lled an ibis, or a cat, with or without design. (4)Diodorus re- 
lates an incident, to which he himself was an eye-witness, dur. his stay in 
Egypt. A Roman having inadvertently, and without demgn, da cat, 
the exasperated populace ran to his house, and neither the authority of the 
king, who immediately detached a body of his guards, nor the terror of the 
Roman name, could rescue the unfortunate criminal. And such was the 
reverence which the Egyptians had fo. these animals, that in an extreme 
famine they chose to eat one another, rather than feed upon their imagined 
deities, 

(5)Of all these animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus by the Greeks, was 
the most famous. Magnificent temples were erected to him; extraordinary 
honours were paid him, while he lived, and still greater after his death. 
Egypt went then into a general mourning. Hus obsequies were solemnized 
with such pomp as 1s hardly credible. In the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, the 
bull Apis dying of old age,(6) the funeral pomp, besides the ordinary ex- 

enses, amounted to upwards of fifty thousand French crowns.(7) After the 
ast honours had been paid to the deceased god, the next care was to provide 
him a successor, and all Egypt was ‘sought through for that purpose. He 
was known by certain signs, which distinguished him from all other animals 
of that species ; upon his forehead was to be a white spot, in form of a cres- 
cent ; on his back, the figure of an eagle; upon his tongue, that of a beetle. 
A» soon as he was found, mourning gave place to joy ; and nothing was heard, 
in all parts of Egypt, but festivals and rejoicings. The new god was brought 


Ci) Or the Egyptian stork. (2) De Nat. Deor. 1 i.n s2. Tus Quest, L v, 
n. 78. (8) Herod I n.c. 66 (4) Diod. lia. p 74, 7a. 
(5) Herod 1.11 c 27 &c. Diod 1.1 p 76. Phin 1 vin c 46 
6) Pliny afhrms, that he was not allowed to exceed a certain term of years, and was 
drowned 1n the priest’s well.—Non est fas eum ceitos vite excedeie annus, mersumque 
im sacerdotum fonte enecant.—Nat Hist. 1. vin c 46 (7) Above 11 2504. sterling. 
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to Memphis to take possession of his dignity, and there installed with a great 
number of ceremonies. The 1eader will find hereafter, that Cambyses, at his 
return from his unfortunate expedition against Ethiopia, finding all the 
Egyptians in transports of joy for the discovery of their new god Apis, and 
imagining that this was intended as an insult upon his misfortunes, killed, in 
the first impulse of his fury, the young bull, who by that means had but a 
short enjoyment of his divinity. 

It 1s plain, that the golden calf, set up near Mount Sinai by the Israelites, 
was owing to their abode in Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis; as well 
us those which were afterwards set up by Jeroboam, who had resided a con- 
siderable time in Egypt, in the two extremities of the kingdom of Israel. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering incense to anmals, carried 
their folly to such an excess, as to ascribe a divinity to the pulse and roots of 
their gardens. For this they are ingeniously reproached by the satirist : 


Who(1) has not heard where Egypt’s realms are nam’d, 
What monster gods her frantic sons have fram’d ? 
Here Ibis gorged with well-giown serpents, there 
The Crocodile commands relcious fear 

Where Meninon’s statue magic strings inspire 
With vocal sounds that emulate the lyre 3 

And Thebes, such, Fate, are thy disastrous turns, 
Now prostrate o’er her pompous ruins mourns , 
A monhey-god, prodigious to be told ' 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnish | 

To Godship bere blue Triton’s Senly herd, 

The river progeny is there preferr’d , 

Through towns Diana’s power neglected hes, 
Where to her dogs aspiring temples rise 

And should you Jeeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacnilegious crime, 

Religious nations sure and blest abodes, 

Where every orchard 1s o’er-ran witb gods ° 


It is astonishing to see a nation, which boasted its superiority above all 
others with regard to wisdom and learning, thus blindly abandon itself to 
the most gross and ridiculous superstitions. Indeed, to read of animals and 
vile insects, honoured with religious worship, placed in temples, and main- 
tained with great care and at an extravagant expense( 2) ; to read, that those 
who murdered them were punished with death ; and that these animals were 
embalmed, and solemnly deposited in tombs assigned them by the public ; to 
hear that this extravagance was carried to such lengths, as that leeks and 
onions were acknowledged as deities, were invoked in necessity, and depended 
upon for succour and protection ; are absurdities which we, at this distance 
of time, can scarce believe; and yet they have the evidence of all anti- 
gquity. You enter, says (3)Lucian, into a magnificent temple, every part 
of which glitters with gold and silver You there look attentively for a god, 
and are cheated with a stork, an ape, or a cat ; a just emblem, adds that 
author, of too many palaces, the masters of which are far from being the 
brightest ornaments of them. 

i (4)Several reasons are given for the worship paid to animals by the 
ogy ptians. 

The first 1s drawn from fabulous history It 1s pretended that the gods, 
in a rebellion made against them by men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed 


1) Quis nescit, Volus: Bithynice, quaha demens 
gyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hec lla pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin. 
Effigies sacri nitet aurea Cercopithec, 
Dimidio magicz resonant uh) Memnone chorde, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum mcet obruta portis. 
Iilic coeruleos, bic piscem flumimis, ihe 
Oppida tota canem, venerantu), .°mo Dianam, 
Poirun et cepe uefas violare, ac frangere morsw 
O sanctas gentes, quibus bec nascuntur 1n hortis 
Numina'! JUVEN Sitir xv. 
(2) Diodorus afirms, that in his time, the expense amounted to nv Jess than one hune- 
dred thousand crowns, or 22 S004. sterling—Lib > p 76 
(3) Inag (4) Diod 11 p 77, &c. 
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themselves under the form of different animals ; and that this gave birth to 
the worship which was afterwards paid to those animals. 

The second is taken from the benefit (1) which these several animals pro- 
cure to mankind: oxen by their labour; sheep by their wool and milk ; dogs 
by their service in hunting and guarding houses, whence the god Anubis was 
represented with a dog’s head: the Ibis, a bird very much resembling a stork, 
was bslaenen| J gabe because he put to flight the winged serpents, with which 
Egypt would otherwise have been grievously infested ; the crocodile, an am- 
phibious creature, that is, living e upon land and water, of a surprising 
strength and size(2), was worshipped, because he defended Egypt from the 
incursions of the wild Arabs ; the Ichneumon was adored, because he pre- 
vented the too great increase of crocodiles, which might have proved des- 
tructive to Egypt. Now, the lttle animal in question does this service to 
the country two ways. Furst, it watches the time when the crocodile 1s ab- 
sent, and Becaks his eggs, but does not eat them. Secondly, when he sleeps 
upon the banks of the Nile, which he always does with his mouth open, this 
small animal, which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at once into his mouth ; 
gets down to his entrails, which he gnaws ; then piercing his belly, the skin 
of which 1s very tender, he escapes with safety ; and thus, by his address and 
subtility, returns victorious over so terrible an animal. 

Philosophers, not satisfied with reasons, which were too trifling to account 
for such strange absurdities as dishonoured the heathen system, and at which 
themselves secretly blushed, have, since the establishment of christianity, 
supposed a third reason for the worship which the Egyptians paid to animals ; 
and declared that 1t was not offered to the animals themselves, but to the 
gods of whom they are symbols. (8) Plutarch, 1n his treatise, where he ex-~ 
amines professedly the pretensions of Isis and Osiris, the two most famous 
deities of the Egyptians, says as follows: ‘“ Philosophers honour the image 
“‘of God wherever they find it, even in inanimate beings, and consequently 
“‘more in those which have life. We are therefore to approve, not the wor- 
“‘ shippers of these animals, but those who, by their means, ascend to the 
“‘ Deity ; they are to be considered as so many mirrors, which nature holds 
** forth, and in which the Supreme Being displays himself in a wonderful 
** manner ; Or, a8 80 many instruments, which he makes use of to manifest 
** outwardly his incomprehensible wisdom. Should men, therefore, for the 
““ embellishing of statues, amass together all the gold and precious stones in 

‘the world, the worship must not be referred to the statues, for the Deity 
‘does not exist in colours artfully disposed, nor in frail matter destitute of 
‘sense and motion.” (4) Plutarch says in the same treatise, “that as the 
‘sun and moon, heaven and earth, and the sea, are common to all men, but 
‘have different names according to the difference of nations and languages ; 
‘in like manner, though there is but one Desty and one Providence, which 
“‘ governs the universe, and which has several subaltern ministers under it, 
“men give to this Deity, which 1s the same, different names; and pay it 
“‘ different honours, according to the laws and customs of every country.” 

But weie these reflections, which offer the most rational vindication pos- 
sible of idolatrous worship, sufficient to cover the absurdity of it? Could it 
be called a raising of the divine attributes in a suitable manner, to direct 
the worshipper to admure and seek for the image of them in beasts of the 
most vile and contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, serpents, and cats? Was not 
this rather degrading and debasing the Deity, of whom, even the most stupid 
usually entertain a much greater and more august idea ? 

But even these philosophers were not always so just, as to ascend from 
sensible beings to their invisible author. The scriptures tell us, that these 
pretended sages deserved, on account of their pride and ingratitude, to pee) 
gsven over to a reprobate mind ; and whilst they professed themselves wtse, to be- 
come fools, for having changed the glory of the tncorrupisble God tnto an image 


(1) Ipsi qui irndentur ZZgyptn, aullam belluam nis: ob aliquam utilitatem quam ex 
ea caperent, consecraverunt—Cic hb 1 De Natura Deor. n. 101 

(2) Which according to Herodotus, 1s more tuan 17 cubits in length, 1 om © 6R 

(3) Page 382. (4) Page 377, et 375. 5) Rom. 1. v. 22, 25. 
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made lke to corruptsble man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
tings. ‘lo show what man 1s when left to himself, Ged permitted that very 
nation which had ca:ried human wisdom to its greatest height, to be the 
theatre in which the most ridiculous and absurd idolatry was acted And, 
on the other side, to vg aad the almighty power of his grace, he converted 
the frightful deserts of Egypt into a te restrial paradise, by peopling them, 
in the time appointed by his providence, with numberless multitudes of illus- 
t110us hermits, whose fervent piety and mgorous penance have done so much 
honour to the chnstian religion. J cannot forbear giving here a famous 1n- 
stance of xt, and I hope the reader will excuse this kind of digression. 

(1) The great wonder of Lower Egypt, says Abbe Fleury in his Ecclesi- 
astical History, was the city of Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks both within 
and without, so that they were more numerous than 1ts other inhabitants. 
The public edifices, and idol temples, had been converted into monastenes, 
and these hkewise were more in number than the private houses. The monks 
lodged even ove: the gates, and in the towers The people had twelve 
«churches to assemble in, exclusive of the oratories belonging to the monas- 
teries There were twenty thousand virgins and ten thousand monks 1n this 
city, every part of which echoed night and day with the praises of God By 
order of the migistrates, centinels were posted at the gates, to take notice 
of all strangers and poor who came into the city , and the inhabitants vid 
with eich other who should first receive them, in orde: to have an oppoitu- 
tunity of exercising their hospitality tow ards them. 


SECT II —THE CEREMONIES OF THE EGYPTIAN FUNERALS 


I sHaLL now give a conuise account of the funeral ceremomes of the 
E tains. 

‘The honours which have been paid in il azes and nitions to the bodies 
of the dead, and the religious care taken to provide sepulchres for them, 
seem to insinuate an universal persuasion, that bodies were lodged in sepul- 
chres merely as a deposit or trust. 

We have already observed, in our mention of the pyramids, with what 
magnificence sepulchres were built in Egypt, for, besides that they were 
erected as so many sacred monuments, destined to transmit to future times 
the memory of great pnres, they were hkewise considered as the mansions 
w here the body was to remain during a long succesion of ages, (2)whereas, 
«ommon houses were called inns, 1n which men were to abide only as tra~ 
vellers, and that during the course of a hfe which was too short to engage 
their affections 

When any person in a family died, all the kindred and friends quitted their 
usual habits, and put on mourning, and ubstained from baths, wine, and 
dainties of every kind This mourning continued from forty to seventy 
days, probably acco1ding to the quality of the person. 

(3) 1es were embalmed three different ways The most magnificent 
was bestowed on persons of distinguished rank, and the expense amounted 
to a talent of silver, or three thousand French livres (4) 

(5)Many hands weie employed in this ceremony. me drew the brain 
through the nostmis, by an instrument made for that purpose. Others 
emptied the bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole in the side, with an 
Ethiopian stone that was as sharp as a razor, after which the cavities were 
filed with peifumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation, 
which was necessarily attended with some dissections, seemed im some mea~ 
sure cruel and inhuman, the persons employed fled as soon as the operation 
was over, and were pursued with stones by the by-standers. But those who 
embalmcd the body were honourably treated They filled 1t with myrrh, 
cinnimon, and ali sorts of spices After a certain time, the body was 
swathed in lawn fillets, which were glued together with a kind of very thin 
gum,and then crusted over with the most exquisite perfumes. By this means, 


QI) Toi: s p 25, 96 2) Diod } 47 3) Herod 
(4) About 1572 tbs sterling (2) a ae re £ erod 1 a1 ¢ 85, &e 
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it is said, that the entire figure of the body, the very lineaments of the face, 
and the hair on the lids and eye-brows, were preserved in their natural per- 
fection. ‘The body thus embalmed, was delivered to the relations, who shut 
at up 1n a kind of open chest, fitted exactly to the size of the corpse ; then 
they placed 1t upright against the wall, either in sepulchres, if they had 
any, or in their houses. These embalmed bodies are what we now call Mum- 
mies, which are still brought from Egypt, and are found in the cabinets of 
the curious. This shows the care which the Egyptians took of their dead. 
Their gratitude to their deceased relations was immortal. Children, by see- 
ing the bodies of their ancestors thus preserved, recalled to mind those vir- 
tues for which the public had honoured them ; and were excited to a love of 
those laws which such excellent persons had left for their security. We find 
that part of these ceremonies were performed in the funeral honours paid to 
Joseph in Egypt. 

I have said that the public recognised the virtues of deceased persons, because 
that, before they could be admitted into the sacred asylum of the tomb, they 
underwent a solemn tnal. And this circumstance in the Egyptian funerals, 
is one of the most remarkable to be found in ancient history. 

It was a consolation, among the heathens, to a dying man, to leave a good 
mame behind him, imagining that this is the only human blessing of which 
death cannot deprive us. But the Egyptians would not suffer praises to be 
bestowed indiscriminately on all deceased persons. This honour was to be 
obtained only from the public voice. The assembly of the judges met on 
the other side of a lake, which they crossed ina boat. He who sat at the 
helm was called Charon in the Egyptian language ; and this first gave the 
hint to Orpheus, who had been in Egypt, and after him to the other Greeks, 
to invent the fiction of Charon’s boat. As soon as a man was dead, he was 
brought to his trial The publhe accuser was heard. If he proved that the 
deceased had led a bad life, his memory was condemned, and he was deprived 
of burial. The people were affected with laws, which extended even beyond 
the grave ; and every one, struck with the disgrace inflicted on the dead 

reson, was afraid to reflect dishonour on his own memory, and on his family. 
ut if the deceased person was not convicted of any crime, he was interred 

in an honourable manner. 

A stall more astonishing circumstance in this public inquest upon the dead, 
was, that the throne itself was no protection trom it. Kings were spared 
during their lives, because the public peace was concerned 1n this forbear- 
ance ; but their quality did not exempt them from the judgment passed upon 
the dead, and even some of them were deprived of sepulture. his custom 
was imitated by the Israelites. We see in scripture, that bad kings were 
not interred in the monuments of their ancestors. This practice suggested 
to princes, that if their majesty placed them out of the reach of men’s judg- 
ment while they weie alive, they would at last be hable to it, when death 
should reduce them to a level with their subjects. 

When, therefore, a favourable judgment was pronounced on a deceased 
erson, the next thing was to proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In 
ig panegyric, no mention was made of his birth, because every Egyptian 

was deemed noble. No praises were considered as just or true, but such as 
related to the personal merit of the deceased. He was applauded for having 
received an excellent education in his younger years, and in his more ad-= 
vanced age, for having cultivated piety towards the gods, Justice towards 
men, gentleness, modesty, moderation, and all other virtues which constitute 
the good man. Then all the people shouted, and bestowed the highest eulo- 
giums on the deceased, as one who would be received for ever into the society 
of the virtuous in Pluto’s kingdom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of funerals, 1t may not be amiss 
to ubserve to young pupils, the different manners in which the bodies of the 
dead were treated by the ancients. Some, as we observed of the Egyptians, 
exposed them to view after they had been embalmed, and thus preserved 
them to after ages Others, as particularly the Romans, burnt them on a 
funeral pile, and others again, lud them in the earth. 
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The care to preserve bodies without lodging them in tombs, appears in- 
jurious to human nature in general, and to those persons in particular for 
whom this respect 1s designed ; because it exposes too visibly their wretched 
state and deformity, since, whatever care may be taken, spectators see no- 
thing but the melancholy and frightful remains of what they once were. 
The custom of burning dead bodies has something in 1t cruel and barbarous, 
in destroying so hastily the remains of persons once dear to us. That of 
interment 1s certainly the most ancient and religious. It restores to the 
earth what had been taken from it ; and prepares our belief of a second res- 
<itutzon of our bodies, from that dust of which they were at first formed. 


CHAP. ITI. 
OF THE EGYPTIAN SOLDIERS AND WAR. 


Tue profession of arms was in great repute among the Egyptians. After 
the sacerdotal families, the most MJlustrious, as with us, were those devoted 
to a military hfe. They were not only distinguished by honours, but by 
ample hberalities. Every soldier was allowed twelve Aroursm, that is, a 
piece of arable land, very near answering to half a French acre(1), exempt 
from all tax or tribute. Besides this privilege, each soldier received a day 
allowance of five pounds of bread, two of flesh, and a quart of wine.(2 
This allowance was sufficient to support part of their family. Such an in- 
dulgence made them more affectionate to the person of their prince, and the 
interests of their country, and more resolute 1n the defence of both, and, 
as(3) Diodorus observes, 1t was thought inconsistent with good policy, and 
even common sense, to commit the defence of a country to men who had no 
interest in its preservation. 

(4)Four hundred thousand soldiers were kept in continual pay, all natives 
of Egypt, and trained up in the exactest discipline. They were inured to 
the fatigues of war, by a severe and rigorous education. There 1s an art of 
forming the body as well a» the mind = This art, lost by our sloth, was well 
known to the ancients, and especially to the Egyptians. Foot, horse, and 
chanot races, were performed in Ligy pt with wonderful agihty, and the world 
could not show better horsemen than the Egyptians. 5) The scripture in 
several places speaks advantageously of their cavalry. 

Military laws were easily preserved in Egy pt, because sons received them 
from their fathers ; the profession of war, as all others, being transmitted 
from father to son. (6)Those who fled 1n battle, or discovered any signs of 
cowardice, were only distinguished by -ome particular mark of ignominy ; 
it beang thought more adviseable to restiain them by motives of honvuur, than 
yy the terrors of punishment. 

But notwithstanding this, I will not pretend to say that the Egyptians 
were a warlike people It 15 of little advantage to have regular and well- 
paid troops, to have armies exercised 1n peace, and employed only in mock 
fights , 1t 1s war alone, and real combats, which form the soldier. Egypt 
loved peace, because 1t loved justice, and maintained soldiers only for its 
security. Its inhabitants, content with a country which abounded 1n all 
things, had no ambitious dreams of conquest. The Egyptians extended their 
reputation in a very different manner, by sending colonies into all parts of 
the world, and with them laws and politeness. ‘Chey triumphed by the wis- 
dom of their counsels, and the superiority of their knowledge; and this 
empire of the mind appeared more noble and glorious to them, than that 
which is achieved by arms and conquest. But nevertheless, Egypt has given 


(1) Twelxe Aroure An Egyptian Aroura was 10,000 square cubits, equal to three 
roods, two perches, 55 1-4th square feet of cur measure . 

(2) The Greek ts vou recoupes apurigpes, Which some have made to signify a déterminate 
quantity of wine, or any other liquid , others, regarding the aty BIOIoRy of the word 
apvornp, have transiated 1t by Aaust2 um, a bucket, as Lucretius, hb v 1 513 others, by 
Aaustus, adraught orsup Herodotus says this allowance was given only to the two 
thousand guards who attended annually on the kings --Lib 11 c 168. (3) Lib 1 p 47. 

(eo He cu } nc 164, 108 5) Cant 1 9. Isa. xxxyi. 9. (G) Diod. p. 76 
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birth to illustrious conquerers, as will be observed hereafter, when we come 
to treat of its kings. 


CHAP. IV. 
OF THEIR ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Tne Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turned it to profitable specu- 
Jations. Their Mercuries filled Egypt with wonderful hventions, and left 
it scarcely ignorant of any thing which could accomplish the mind, or pro- 
cure ease and happiness. The discoverers of any useful invention received, 
both living and dead, rewards equal to their profitable labours. It is this 
which consecrated the books of their two Mercuries, and stamped them with 
a divine authority. The first hbraries were in Egypt; and the titles they 
bore, inspired the reader with an eager desire to enter them, and dive into 
the secrets they contained. ‘hey were called the (1) Remedy for the Dus~ 
eases of the Soul, and that very justly, because the soul was there cured of 
ignorance, the mest dangerous, and the parent of all other maladies 

As their country was level, and the air of at always serene and unclouded, 
they were among the first who observed the courses of the planets. These 
observations led them to regulate the year(2) from the course of the sun ; 
for, as Diodorus observes, their year, from the most remote antiquity, was 
composed of three hundred and sixty-five days six hours. To adjust the 
property of their lands, which were every year covered by the overfiow1 
of the Nile, they were obliged to have recourse to surveys ; and this first 
taught them geometry. They were great observers of nature, which in a 
climate so serene, and under so intense a sun, was vigorous and fruitful 

By this study and application, they invented or improved the science of 
physic. The sick were not abandoned to the arbitrary will and caprice of 
the physician. He was obliged to follow fixed rules, which were the obser- 
vataons of old and experienced practitioners, and written mu the sacred books. 
While these rules were observed, the physician was not answerable for the 
success ; otherwise a miscarriage cost him hislife. his law checked, indeed, 
the temerity of empurics ; but then it might prevent new discoveries, and 
keep the art from attaining to its just perfection. Every physician(3), 1f 
Herodotus may be credited, confined his practice to the cure of one disease 
only , one was for the eyes, another tor the teeth, and so on. 

hat we have said of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and that infinite num- 

ber of obelisks, temples, and palaces, whose precious remains still strike us 
with admiration, and in which were displayed the magnificence of the princes 
who raised therm, the skill of the workmen, the riches of the ornaments 
diffused over every part of them, and the just proportion and beautiful sym- 
metry of the parts in which their greatest beauty consisted ; works, in many 
of which the liveliness of the colours remains to this day, in spite of the 
rude hand of time, which commonly deadens or destroys them. all this, I 
sav, shows the perfection to which architecture, painting, sculpture, and all 
other arts, had arrived in Egypt 

(4)The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of that sort of exercise, 
which did not contribute to invigerate the body, or improve health , nor of 


music(5), which they consideied as an useless and dangerous diversion, and 
only ht to enervate the mind. 


Q)) Vuxie iatpciov, 

(2) It will not seem surprising that the Rgyptians, who were the most ancient ob- 
servers of the celestial motions, should have arrived at this knowledge, when it 1s consi- 
dered, that the lunar year made use of by the Greeks and Romans, though it appears so 
ynconvenient and irregular, id dia nevertheless a hnowledge of the solar year, such 
as Diodorus Siculus ascribes to the Egyptians It will appear at first sight, by calculat- 
ing their intercalations, that those who first divided the year m this manner were not 
agnorant, that to three hundred and sity-five days, some hours were to be added, 
to keep pace withthe sun ‘heir only error ay in the supposition, that only six hours 
were wantiuig , whereas an add.tion of almost eleven minutes more was requisite. 

(3) Lib nc 84 (4) Diod 11 p 73 (5) Thy Be povomny vous{ovew ow 
none Gxpnorov vrapxayv, ad\Aa xu JAaSepav as i abated tas Tay avdpey yeyes, 

@u. i. 
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CHAP. V. 
OF THEIR HUSBANDMEN, SHEPHERDS, AND ARTIFICERS. 


HussanpMEN(1), shepherds, and artificers, formed the three classes of lower 
hfe in Egypt, but were nevertheless held in sery great esteem, particularly 
husbandmen and shepherds. The body politic requires a superioiity and 
subordination of its several members ; for as in the natural body, the eye 
may be said to hold the first rank, yet its lustre does not dart contempt 
upon the feet, the hands, o1 even on those parts which are less honourable. 
In hke manner, among the Egyptians, the priests, soldiers, and scholars, weie 
distinguished by particular honours ; but all professions, to the meanest, had 
their share in the public esteem, because the despising any man, whose la- 
bours, however mean, were useful to the state, was thought a crime. 

A better reason than the foregoing, might have inspired them at the first 
with these sentiments of equity and moderation, which they so long pre- 
served. <As they all descended from (2)Cham, their common father, the 
memory of their origin occurring fresh to the minds of ail in those first 
ages, established among them a kind of equality, and stamped, in their opi- 
mon, a nobility on every person derived fiom the common stock. Indeed, 
the difference of conditions, and the contempt with which persons of the 
lowest rank are treated, are owing merely to the distance from the common 
root, which makes us torget, that the meanest plebeian, when his descent 1s 
traced back to the source, 1s equally noble with those of the most elevated 
rank and titles. 

Be that as 1t may, no profession in Egypt was considered as grovelling or 
soidid. By this means arts were raised to their highest perfection. The 
honour which cherished them, mixed with every thought and care for their 
improvement. Every man had his way of life assigned him by the laws, and 
it was perpetuated frum father to son ‘Two professions at one time, ora 
change of that which a man was born to, were never allowed. By this means, 
men became more able and expert in employments which they had always 
exercised from then infancy ; and every man adding his own experience to 
that of his ancestors, was more capable of attaining perfection in his parti- 
cular art. Besides, this wholesome institution, which had been established 
anciently throughout Egypt, extinguished all uregular ambition ; and taught 
every man to sit down contented with his condition, without aspiring to one 
more elevated, from interest, vain glory, or levity. 

From this source flowed numberless inventions for the improvement of al] 
the arts, and for rendering hfe more commodious, and trade more easy. I 
once could not believe that (3)Diodorous was 1n earnest 1n what he relates 
concerning the Egyptian industry, viz that this people had found out a way, 
by an artificial fecundity, to hatch eggs, without the sitting of the hen; but 
all modern travellers declare 1t to be a fact, which certainly 1s worthy our 
curiosity, and is said to be practised m some places of Europe. Their re- 
lations inform us, that the Egyptians stow eggs in ovens, which are heated 
to such a temperature, and with such just proportion to the natural warmth 
of the hen, that the chickens produced from these ovens are as strong as 
those which are hatched the natural way. The seasonof the year proper 
for this operation 18s, from the end of December to the end of April; the 
heat in Egypt being too violent in the other months, During these four 
months, upwards of three hundred thousand eggs are laid in these ovens, 
which, though they are not all successful, nevertheless produce vast numbers 
of fowls at an easy rate. Fhe art hes in giving the ovens a due degree of 
heat, which must not exceed a fixed proportion. bout ten days are bestuwed 
in heating these ovens, and very near as much time 1n hatching the eggs( 4). 
it 1, very entertaining, say these travellers, to observe the hatching of these 


(1) Diod 11 p 67 68 (2) Or Ham (3) Diod }.1 p 67. 
(4 Rollin has probably here made a mistake Lt will require as long time to hatch ag 
@gyg 1 an oven asin the natural way). 
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chickens, some of which show at first nothing but their heads, others but half 
their bodies, and others again come quite out of the egg , these last, the mo- 
ment they are hatched, make their way over the unhatched eggs, and form 
a diverting spectacle. (1)Corneille le Brun, in his travels, has collected the 
observations of other travellers on this subject. (2)Pliny hkewise mentions 
wt, but it appears from him, that the Egyptians, anciently, employed warm 
dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs (3) 

I have said, that husbandmen particularly, and those who took care of 
flocks, were in great esteem in Egypt, some parts of 1t excepted, where the 
latter were not tolerated (4) It was, indeed, to these two professions that 
Egy pt owed its riches and plenty. It 1s astumishing to consider what ad- 
vantages the Egyptians, by their art and labour, drew from a country of no 
great extent, but whose soil was made wonderfully fruitful by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, and the laborious industry of the inhabitants. 

It wall be always so with every kingdom, whose governors direct all their 
actions to the public welfare. ‘The culture of lands, and the breeding of 
cattle, will be an inexhaustible fund of wealth in all countries, where, as in 

tgypt, these profitable callings are supported and encouraged by maxims of 
state and policy. And we may consider it as a misfortune, that they are at 
present fallen into so general a disesteem , though 1t is fiom them that the 
most elevated ranks, as we esteem them, are furnisued not only with the 
necessaries, but even the luxuries of hfe ‘“ For,” says Abbé Fleury, 1n his 
admirable work, “‘Of the Manners of the Israelites,” where the subject 1 am 
upon is thoroughly examined, “it 1s the peasant who feeds the citizen, the 
‘magistrate; the gentleman, the ecclesiastic; and whatever artifice or craft 
*‘ may be used to convert money into commodities, and these back again into 
«money, yet all must ultimately be owned to be received from the products 
‘‘of the earth, and the animals that it sustains and nourishes. Neverthe- 
‘‘ jess, when we compare men’s different stations of hfe together, we give the 
““ lowest place to the husbandman ; and with many people a wealthy citizen, 
‘‘enervated with sloth useless to the public, and void of all merit, has the 
“‘ preference, merely because he has mo1e money, and lives a more easy and 
““ delughtful life. 

“* But let us 1magine to ourselves a country where so great a difference is 
“ not made between the several conditions ; where the hfe of a nobleman 1s 
“not made to consist in idleness and doing nothing, but in a careful preser- 
“‘ vation of his liberty, that 1s, 1n a due subjection to the laws and the con- 
“stitution ; by 2a man’s subsisting upon his estate without dependence on any 
“* one, and being contented to enjoy a httle with hberty, rather than a gieat 
‘deal at the price of mean and base compliances: a country, where sloth, 
“ effeminacy, and the ignotance of things necessary for life, aie held in juet 
“contempt, and where pleasure is less valued than health and bodily 
“stiength in such a country, 1t will be much more for a man’ 1eputation 
“to plough, and keep flocks, than to waste all his hours 1n sauntering from 
‘“ place to place, 1 gaming, and expensive diversions.” But we need net 
have recourse tv Plato’s commonwealth for instances of men who have led 
these useful lives. It was thus that the greatest part of mankind lived 
during near four thousand years , including not only the Israelites, but the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, that 1s to say, nations the most 


1) Tom u p 64 (2) Lib x c_54 

pr The words ot Pliny, referred to by Mr. Rollin, are these. * Nuper inde fortasse 
“Ciusveptum, utova in calido loco imposita paleis igne modico foverentur homine ver- 
“«sinte, pariterque et stato dieislhnce erumperet feetus’’ He speahs of this invention 
as modern, and seens to refe: 1t to the curiosity of Livia, the motbe: of Tiberius Cesar, 
who, desirous ot having a male child, put an egg into her bosom, and w hen she parted 
with it, delivered it to one of he: women to preserve the heat This she made an augury 
10 guess at the sex of the child she had then in her womb, and we are told, says Pliny, 
that she was not deceived Its probable Mr. Rollin mav have met with some other place 
in Phny favourable to his sentiment, though after some search I cannot find any. 

(4) Swineherds, in particular, had a general il-name thioughout Egypt, as they had 
the care of so impure an animal Herodotus,! 1 c¢ 47, tells us, that they were not per- 
mitted to enter the Eyyptian temples, Nor would any man give them his daughter in 
marriage. 
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civilized, «nd most renowned for arms and wisdom. They all inculeate the 
regard which ought to be paid to agriculture and the breeding of cattle ; one 
of which, (without saying any th of hemp and flax, so necessary for our 
elothing,) supphes us, by corn, fruits, and pulse, with not only a plentiful 
but delicious nourishment ; and the other, ides its supply of exqumite 
meats to cover our tables, almest alone gives hfe to manufactures and trade, 
by the skins and stuffs 1t furnishes. 

Princes are commonly desirous, and their interest certainly requires it, 
that the peasant, who, 1n a hteral sense, sustains the heat and burden of the 
day, and pays so great a portion of the national taxes, should meet with 
favour and encouragement But the kind and good intentions of princes are 
tuo often defeated by the insatiable and merciless avarice of those who ae 
appointed to collect their revennes History has transmitted to us a fine 
saying of Tiberius on that head. (1)A prs oct of Egypt, having augmented 
the annual tribute of the province, and doubtless with the view of making 
ns court to the emperor, remitted to him a sum much larger than was cus- 
tomary ; that prince, who in the beginning of his reign thought, or at least 
sae justly, answered, (2)That tt was hss destgn not to flay, but to shear 

ts sheep 


CHAP. VI. 
OF THE FERTILITY OF EGYPT. 


Unper this head I shall treat only of some plants peculiar to Egypt, and of 
the abundance of corn which 1t produced. 

Paryrus. This isa plant, from the root of which shoot out a great many 
triangular stalks, to the height of six or seven cubits. (3)The ancients 
wrote at first upon palm leaves; next on the inside of the barks of trees, 
from whence the word dsber, or book, 15 derived, after that, upon tables co- 
vered over with wax, on which the characters were impressed with an 1n- 
strument called Stylus, sharp-puinted at one end to write with, and flat at 
the other to efface what had leon written; which gave occasion to the fol- 
lowing expression of Horace: 


ad 
Sezpe stylum vertas, iterum qua digna legs sint 
Scripturus Sav. lib. i, x. ver 72. 


Oft turn your stvie, 1f you desire to write 
Things that will bear a second reading. 


The meaning of which is, that a good performance is not to be expected 

without many corrections. At last the use of paper(4) was introduced, and 

this was made of the bark ef Papyrus, divided imto thin flakes or leaves, 

at were very proper fur writing; and this Papyrus was lkewise called 
yblus. 


Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere bybios 
Noverat. LUCAN. 


Memphis as yet knew not to form in leaves 
The wat’ry Byblus. 


Pliny calls it a wonderful invention(5), so useful to life, that it preserves 
the memory of great actions, and 1mmortalizes those who achieved them. 
Varro ascribes this invention to Alexander the Great, when he built Alex- 


(1) Diod. 1.12) p 608 Pl ini. 
(3) KeepecOai pou +2 wpdfara ddA” ob« raha pba Pi dea nas Iwan 
(4) ‘The Papyrus was divided into thin flakes, into which it naturally parted, which 


ing lard on atable, and moistened with the futneus waters of the Niie after~ 
bale A presicd together, and dried in the san. " Ce, . 
en promiscué patuit usus rei, qua constat immortahtas honioum 
weu maxuoné humanitas constat in niehioria. oe 
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andria ; but he had only the merit of maki aper mere common, for the 
invention was of much greater antiquity. “rhe same Pliny adds, that Eu-~ 
menes, king ef Pergamus, substitu parchment instead of paper, in emu- 
lation of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, whose hbrary he was ambitious to excel by 
this invention, which had the advantage over paper. Parchment 1s the skin 
of a sheep, dressed and made fit to write upon. It was called Pergamenum 
from Pergamus, whose kings had the honour of the invention. All the an- 
cient manuscripts are either upon parchment, or vellum, which is calf-skin, 
and a deal finer than the common parchment. Its very curious to see 
white paper, wrought out of filthy rags picked up in the streets. (1)The 
plant Papyrus was useful hkewise for sails, tackling, clothes, coverlets, &c. 

Linum. Flax is a ete whose bark, full of fibres or strings, is useful in 
making fine linen. ‘The method of making this linen in Egypt was wonder- 
ful, and carned to such perfection, that the threads, which were drawn out 
of them, were almost too small for the observation of the sharpest eye. 
Priests were always habited in linen, and never in woollen ; and not only the 
priests, but all persons of distinction, generally wore linen clothes. This 
flax formed a considerable branch of the Egyptian trade, and great quantities 
of it were exported into foreign countries. The making of it employed a 
great number of hands, especially of the women, as appears from that pas- 
sage in Isaiah, in whieh the prophet menaces Egypt with a drought of so 
terrible a kind, that it should interrupt every kind of labour. (2)Moreover, 
they that work w fine flax, and they that weave net-work, shall be confounded. 
We likewise find in scripture, that one effect of the plague of haul, called 
down by (3)Moses upon Egypt, was the destruction of all the fax which was 
then bulled. This storm was in March. 

Byssus. (4)This was another kind of flax extremely fine and small, which 
often received a purple dye. It was very dear; and none but rich and 
wealthy persons could affurd to wear 1t. Pliny, who gives the first place to 
the Asbeston or Asbestinum, ¢.e the incombustible flax, places the Byssus in 
the next rank ; and says, that it served as an ornament to the ladies.5) It 
yh 4 tee from the Holy Scriptures, that 1t was chiefly from Egypt cloth made 
of this fine flax Was brought. (6)Fine linen with brosdered work from Egypt. 

J take no notice of the Lotus vc: Lute-tree, a plant in great request with 
the Egyptians, of whose berries, in former es, they made bread. There 
was another Lotus in Africa, which gave its name to the Lotophagi or Lotus- 
eaters ; because they lved upon the fruit of this tree, which had so delicious 
a taste, if Homer may be credited, that 1t made the eaters of 1t forget all the 
Pubes S of their native country,(7) as Ulysses found to his cost in his return 

rom Troy. 

In general, it may be said, that the Egyptian pulse and fruits were excellent ; 
and might, as Pliny(8) observes, have sufficed singly for the nourishment of 
the inhabitants, such was their excellent quality, and so great their plenty. 
And, indeed, working men lived then almost upon nothing else, as appears 
from those who were employed ip building the pyramids. 

Besides these rural riches, the Nile, from its fish, and the fatness it gave 
to the soil for the feeding of cattle, farnished the tables of the tians with 
the most exquisite fish of every kind, and the most succulent flesh. This 1t 
was which made the Israelites so deeply regret the loss of Egypt, when they 
found themselves in the wilderness: Who, say they, in a plaintive, and at 


(1) Pho. lL. xix. c.1. (2) Isa. xix. 9. $) Exod 1x. 81. (4) Plin I. xix ¢«. 1. 

(5) Proximus Byssino mulierum maxime delicis gemto imventum jam est etiam 
[scelicet Lixum] quod ignibus non absumetur, vivun 1d vocant, ardentesque in focis 
copriviarum ex eo Widimus mappas, sordibus exustis splendescentes 1g01 Magis quam pos- 
sent aquis —: e A flax 18 now found out, which is proof against the violence of fire ; it 
is called hving flax, and we bave seen tabile-napkins of it glowing in the fires of our 
dining-roonis, and receiving # lustre and a cleanness from flames, which no water could 


have een ate Pye eee vee (6) Ezek. xxvu. 7- 
7) Tar & 19 AqToso Gayos peAc yada Kaptroy 
Oux Ex’ dwayyaAtae aot te mOeArev, oved yeerGar, Odyss. 1x. ver. 94, 95. 
My wes vis Awroio Payer, vorraco AadOyt ac ver. 102. 


- | 
(3) AAgyptus frugum quidem fertilissima, sed ut piope sola us carere possit, tanta eat 
ciborum ex herbis abundantia.~—Pha. | xxi. c. 15, 
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the same time seditious tone, (1)skali give us flesh to eat ? Wie remember the 
JSlesh which we did eat sn Egypt freely, the cucumbers and melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garisc. (2) We sat by the flesh pots, and we ded eat bread 
to the full. 

Bal the great and matchless wealth of Egypt arose from its corn, which, 
even in an almost universal famine, enabled it to support all the netghbour- 
ing nations, as it particularly did under Joseph's administration. In later 

es it was the resource and most certain granary of Rome and Constantino- 
ple. It is a well-known story, how a calumny raised against St. Athanasius, 
viz. of his having menaced Constantinople, that for the future no more corn 
should be imported to it from Alexandria, incensed the emperor Constantine 
against that Foly bishop, because he knew that his capital city could not sub- 
sist without the corn which was brought to it from Egypt. he same reason 
induced all the emperors of Rome to take so great a care of Egypt, which 
they considered as the nursing mother of the world’s metropolis. 

evertheless, the same river which enabled this province to subsist the 
two most populous cities in the world, sometimes reduced even Egypt itself 
to the most terrible famine; and it is astonishing that Joseph’s wise fore~ 
sight, which, in fruitful years, had made provision for seasons of sterility, 
ould not have taught these so much boasted pohticians, a hke care against 
the changes and inconstancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his pan ic upon Tra- 
jan, paints, with wonderfu plan dary the extremity to which that country 
was reduced by a famine, under that prince’s reign, and his generous relief 
of it. The reader will not be displeased to read here an extract of it, in 
which a greater regard will be had to Pliny’s thoughts, than to his expressions. 

The Egyptians, says Pliny, who gloried that they needed neither raia 
nor sun to produce their corn, and who believed they might confidently contest 
the prize of plenty with the most frwitful countries of the world, were con- 
demned to an unexpected diought, and a fatal sterility; from the greatest 
part of their territories being deserted and left unwatered by the Nile, whose 
inundation is the source and sure standard of their abundance. They then 
od ape that assistance from their prince, which they used to expect onl 
rom their river. The delay of their relief was no longer than that whic 
employed a courier to bring the melancholy news to Rome ; and one would 
have imagined, that this misfortune had befallen them only to distinguish 
with greater lustre the generosity and goodness of Cwsar. (4)It was an an- 
cient and general opinion, that our city could not subsist without provisions 
drawn from Egypt. This vain and proud nation boasted, that though it was 
conquered, it nevertheless fed its conquerors ; that, by means of its river, 
either abundance or scarcity were entirely at its disposal. But we have now 
returned to the Nile his own harvests, and given him back the provisions he 
sent us. Let the Egyptians be then convinced by their own experience, that 
they are not necessary to us, and are only our vassals. Let them know that 
their ships do not so much bring us the provision we stand in need of, as the 
tmbute which they owe us. And let them never forget, that we can do with- 
out them, but that they can never do without us. This most fruitful pro- 
vince had been ruined, had it not worn the Roman chains. The Egyptians, 
in their sovereign, found a deliverer, and a father. Astonished at the sight 
of their granaries, filled without any labour of their own, they were at a loss 
to know to whom they owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The famine 
of a BD ge say at such a distance from us, and which was so speedily edd Aes 
served only to let them feel the advantage of living under our empire. e 
(5)Nile may, in other times, have diffused more plenty on Egypt, but never 
more glory upon us. May Heaven, content with this proof of the people's 


(1} Numb xi. 4 5. (2) Exod. xv: 8. (3) Inundatione, 1d est, ubertate 
regio fraudata, sic opem Cesaris invocavit, ut solet amnem suum. 

(4) Percrebuerat antiquitus urbem nostram nis: opibus Ajgypt: ah sustentarique non 
posse Superbiebat ventosa et insolens natio, quod victorem quidem populum pasceret 
tamen, oaeeoue in suo flumine, in suis manibus, vel abundantia nostra vel famies esset. 
Kefudimus Nilo suas copias. Recepit frumenta que miserat, deportatasque messes re- 
vexit. (5) Nilus Zgypto quidem szpe, sed gloriz nostra nunquaw larpor fluxit. 
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patience, and the prince’s generosity, restore for ever back to Egypt its ane 
cient fertility ! 

Pliny’s reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and foolish pride, with 
regard to the inundations o the Nile, points out one of their most pecuhar 
characteristics, and recalls to my mind a fine passage of Ezekiel, where God 
thus speaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings ; (1)Behold, I am agaist thee, Pha~ 
raoh, ung of Egypt, the great Dragon that heth wn the medst of his rivers, which 
hath said, My river is my own, and I have made +t for myself. God perceived 
an insupportable pride in the heart of this prince, a sense of security and 
confidence in the inundations of the Nile, independent entirely of the in- 
fluences of Heaven ; as though the happy effects of this inundation had been 
owing to nothing but his own care and labour, or those of his predecessors: 
The rwer ts mine, and I have made tt 

Before I conclude this second part of the manners of the Egyptians, I 
think 1t incumbent on me to bespeak the attention of my readers tu different 
passages scattered in the history of Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, 
which confirm and illustrate part of what we meet with in profane authors 
upon this subject. They will there observe the perfect polity which reigned 
in Egypt, both 1n the court and the rest of the kingdom ; the vigilance of the 
prince, who was informed of all transactions, had a regular council, a chosen 
number of ministers, armies ever well maintained and disciplined, and of 
every order of soldiery, horse, foot, armed chariots ; intendants in all the 
provinces ; overseers or guardians of the public granartes , wise and exact 
dispensers of the corn lodged in them ; a court composed of great officers of 
the crown, a captain of his guards, a cup-bearer, a master of his pantry, 1n a 
word, all things that compose a prince’s household, and constitute a magnifi~ 
cent court. (2)But above all these, the readers will admire the fear in which 
the threatenings of God were held, the inspector of all actions, and the judge 
of kings themselves , and the horror the Egyptians had for adultery, which 
was acknowledged to be a crime of so heinous a nature, that it alone was 
capable of bringing destruction on a nation. 


PART III. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


No part of ancient history is more obscure or uncertain than that of the first 
kings of Egypt This proud nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and 
nobility, thought it gloriuus to lose itself in an abyss of infinite ages, as though 
it seemed to carry its pretensions backward to etermty. (3)According to 1ts 
own historians, fiist gods, and afterwards demi-gods or heroes, governed 1t 
successively, through a series of more than twenty thousand years. But the 
absurdity of this vain and fabulous claim 1s easily discovered. 

To gods and demi-gods, men succeeded as rulers or kings in Egypt, of 
whom Manetho has left us thirty dynasties or principalities. This Manetho 
was an Egyptian high-priest, and keeper of the sacred archives of Egypt, and 
had been instructed in the Grecian learning: he wrote a history of Egypt, 
which he pretended to have extracted from the writings of Mercurius, and 
other ancient memoirs preserved in the archives of the Egyptian temples, 
He drew up this history under the reign, and at the command of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. If his thirty dynasties are allowed to be successive, they make 
up a series of time, of more than five thousand three hundred years, to the 
reign of Alexander the Great; but this is a manifest forgery. Besides, we 
find 1n Eratosthenes,(4) who was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, a catalogue of thirty-eight kings of Thebes, all different from those 
of Manetha The clearing up of these difficulties has put the learned to a 


1 F 3, (2) Gen xi, 10—20 
os Died Lee 41. (4) An historian of Cyrene. 
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great deal of trouble and labour. The most effectual way to reconcile such 
contradictions, 1s to suppose, with almost all the modern writers upon this 
subject, that the kings of these different dynasties did not reign succes- 
sively after one another, but many of them at the same time, and in different 
countries of Egypt. There were in Egypt four pone dynasties, that of 
Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, and of Tanis. I shall not here give my 
readeis a list of the kings who have reigned in Egypt, most of whom are only 
known to us by their names. I shall only take notice of what seems to me 
most proper, to give youth the necessary light into this part of history, for 
whose e principally I engaged in this undertaking; and I shall confine 
myself chiefly to the memoirs left us by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus con- 
ce the tian kings, without even scrupulously preserving the exact- 
ness of succession, at least in the beginnings, which are very obscure, or pre- 
tending to reconcile these two histerians. Their design, especially that of 
Herodotus, was not to lay before us an exact series of the kings of Egypt, 
but only to point out those princes, whose history appeared to them most 
important and inetructive. I shall follow the same plan, and hope to be for- 
given, for not having involved either myself, or my readers, 1n a labyrinth of 
ost inextricable difficulties, from which the most capable can scarce dis- 
themselves, when they pretend to follow the senes of history, and 
reduce it to fixed and certain dates. The curious may consult the learned 
pieces(1), in which this subject 1s treated 1n all its extent. 

I am to premise, that Herodotus, upon the credit of the Egyptian priests 
whom he had consulted, gives us a great number of oracles, and s1 ar in- 
cidents, all which, though he relates them as so many facts, the judicious 
reader will easily discover to be what they are, ] mean fictions. 

The ancient history of Egypt comprehends 2158 years, and is naturally 
divided into three periods. 

The first begins with the establishment of the Egyptian monarchy, by Menes 
or Misraim, the son of Cham(2), in the year of the world 1816; and ends 
with the destruction of that monarchy by Cambyses, king of Persia, in the 
year of the world 3479. This first period contains 1663 years. 

The second period is intermixed with the Persian and Grecian history, and 
extends to the death of Alexander the Great, which happened in the year 
3681, and consequently includes 202 years. 

The third period 1s that 1n which a new monarchy was formed in Egypt by 
the Lagidz, or Ptolemies, descendants from Lagus, to the death of Cleopa- 
tra, the last queen of Egypt, 1n 3974; and this last comprehends 293 years. 

I shall now treat only of the first period, reserving the two other for the 
geras to which they belong. 


THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 


Mrnezs(3). Historians are unanimously agreed, that Menes was the first 
king of t. It 1s pretended, and not without foundation, that he is the 
same with Misraim, the son of Cham. 

Cham was the second son of Noah. When the family of the latter, after 
the extravagant attempt of building the Tower of Babel, dispersed them- 
selves into different countries, Cham retired to Africa, and it doubtless was 
he who afterwards was worshipped as a god, under the name of Jupiter Am- 
mon He had four children, Chus(4), Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus 
settled in Ethiopia, Misram in Egypt, which generally is called in scripture 
after his name, and by that of Cham(5) his father; Phut took possession of 
that part of Africa which lies westward of Egypt; and Canaan, of that 
country which bas since borne his name. The Canaanites are certainly the 


(1) Sir John Marsham’s Canon. Chronic. Father Pezron; the Dissertations of F. 
ournemine, Abbé Sevin. &c 2) Or Ham. 

(3) A M 1816 Ant. J.C. 2188. &) Or Cash, Gen.x 6 

‘pe aae ee a ate on name, potiasoy yemain pee eae day acon the Sa agcdnen who 
4 esre, by the testimony o rcb, it was called Xnucu, Chemiua, an easy cor- 
iption of Choaua, and this for Cham or Ham. oe f J 
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sume peuple who are culled almost always Phcenicians by the Greeks, of which 
foreign name nv reason can be given, any more than of the oblivion of the 
true one. a 

(1)I return to Misraim. He is eed to be the same with Menes, whom 
all historians declure to be the first king of Egypt, the institutor of the wor- 
ship of the gods, and of the ceremontes of the sacrifices 

Bus1r18s, some ages after him, built the famous city of Thebes, and made 
it the seat of his empire We have elsewhere taken notice of the wealth and 
magnificence of this cit This prince is not to be confounded with Busiris, 
s0 infamous for his cruelties. 

OsymManpyas. (2)Diodorus gives a very particular description of man 
pi rebates edifices raised by this king, one of which was adorned wit 
sculptures and paintings of exquisite beauty, representing his expedition 
against the Bactrians, a people of Asia, whom he had invaded with four hun- 
dred thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse. In another of the edi- 
fice, was exhibited an assembly of the judges, whose id@a~t wore on his 
bieast a picture of truth, with her eyes shut, and surrounded 
with beaks » an emphatic emblem, oe that jpdges vaght, to be perfectly 
versed 1n the laws, and impartial in the admmig@Fati Ethetn. 

The king hkewise was painted here, offering to ‘gods gold and silver, 
which he drew every yea: from the mines of pt, amounting to the sum 
of sixteen millions.(3) 

Not far from hence was seen a magnificent lbrary, the oldest mentioned 
in history. Its title or insc1iption on the front was, The office or treasury of 
remedies for the diseases of the soul. Near it were statues, representing all the 
Egyptian gods, to eack of the king made suitable offerings , by which 
he seemed to be desirous of forming postersy, that his life and reign had 
been distinguished by piety fo the’ gods’ and ice to men. 

His mausoleum discove¥ted uncommon ificence, 1t was encompassed 
with a circle of gold, a cubit in breadth, and’365 cubits in circumference; each 
of which showed the rising and setting of the sun, moon, and the rest of the 
planets (4)For, so early as this king’s reign, the Egyptians divided the 
year into twelve months, each consisting of thirty days ; to which they added 
every year five days and six hours. The spectator did not know which to 
admire most in this stately monument, the richness of 1ts materials, or the 
genius and industry of the artists and workmen 

(5) Ucuoreus, one of the siecerssors of Osymandyas, built the city of 
Memphis. This city was 150 furlongs, or moie than seven leagues in cir- 
cumference, and stood at the point of the Delta, in that part where the Nile 
divides itself into several branches or streams. Southward from the city, he 
raised a very high mole. On the right and left he dug very deep moats to 
receive the river. These were faced with stone, and raised, near the city, 
by strong causeys ; the whole designed to secure the city from the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, and the incursions of an enemy A oy so advantageously 
bituated, and so strongly fortified, that 1t was almost the key of the Nile, and 
by this means commanded the whole country, became soon the usual residence 
of the Egyptian kings It kept possession of this honour, tail it was torced 
to resign 1t to Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great. 

Moeris. This king made the famous lake, which went by his name, and 
whereof mention has been already made 

eae pt had long been governed by its native princes, when strangers, 
calle Shopherd-kings, (Hycsos in the Egyptian language), from Arabia or 
Phoenicia, invaded and seized a t part of Lower Egypt, and Memphis 
itself , but Upper Egypt remained unconquered, and the kingdom of Thebes 
existed till the reign of Sesostris. These foreign princes governed about 
260 years. 

(7\Under one of these princes, called Pharaoh in Scripture, (a name com- 


(1) Herod 1 n.p 99 Dnod 11 p. 42. (2) Diod_ 1 1 p. 44, 45. 
(3) Three thousand two hundied myniads of ie s ae a seane Ne 
sc : 1) . ° 920. nt. 
ia ga ee pen aM 2084. Ant. J. C. 1980. Gen au. 10—20. 
Vor |. 
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mon to all the kings of pt), Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, 
who was exposed to great hazard, on account of her exquisite beauty, which 
reaching the prince's ear, she was by him taken from Abraham, upon the 
supposition that she was not his wife, but only his sister. 

(1)Tuetrmosis, or Amosis, having expelled the Shepherd-kings, reigned 
in Lower Egypt 

(2)Long after his reign, Joseph was brought a slave into Egypt, by some 
Ishmaelitish merchants; sold to Potiphar, and, bya series of wonderful 
events, enjoyed , supreme authority, by his being raised to the chief em- 
a da of the kingdom. I shall pass over his history, as it 1s so univer- 
sally known; but must take notice of a remark of Justin, the epitomiser of 
Trogus Pompeius(3), an excellent historian of the Augustan age, viz that 
Joseph, the youngest of Jacob’s children, whom his brethren, fired by envy, 
had sold te foreign merchants, being endowed from heaven(4) with the inter- 
pretation of dreams, and a knowledge of futurity, preserved, by his uncom- 
mon prudence, Egypt from the famine with which it was menaced, and was 
extremely caressed by the king. 

(5) Jacob alpp went into Egypt with his whole family, which met with the 
kindest treatment from the tians, whilst Joseph’s 1mportant services 
were fresh in their memories. But after his death, say the Scriptures, 
(6)there arose up anew king, which knew not Joseph 

(7)RAMESFS-MIAMUN, according to Archbishop Usher, was the name of 
this king, who 1s called Pharaoh in Seripture. e reigned sixty-six years, 
and oppressed the Israelites in a most grievous manner. (8)He set over them 
task-masters to ee them with ther burdens, and they built for Pharaoh trea- 
sure-crtses(9), Pithon and Raamses—and the Egyptians made the children of 
Israel serve with rigour, and they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, im 
mortar and in brick, and in allmanner of service tn the field, all thesr service 
wherein they made them serve, was with rigour This king had two sons, Ame- 
nophis and Busiris. 

10)AMENOPHIS, the eldest, succeeded him He was the Pharaoh under 
whose reign the Israehtes departed out of Egypt, and who was drowned in 
his passage through the Red Sea 

aa ‘Tournemine makes Sesostris, of whom we shall speak immedi- 
ately, the Pharaoh who raised the persecution against the Israelites, and op- 
pressed them with the most painful toils. This is exactly agreeable to the 
account given by Diodorus of this prince, who employed: in his Egyptian 
works only foreigners ; so that we may place the memorable event of the 
passage of the Red Sea, under his son Pheron(12); and the characteristic of 
mmpiety ascribed to him by Herodotus, greatly strengthens the probabihty 
of this conjecture. The plan 1 have proposed to follow 1n this history, ea- 
cuses me from entering into chronological discussions 

(13)Diodorus speaking of the Red Sea, has made one remark ve1y worthy 
nur observation: a tradition, says that historian, has been transmitted through 
the whole nation, from father to son, for many ages, that once an extraor- 
dinary ebb dried up the sea, so that its bottom wes seen, and that a vivlent 
flow immediately after brought back the waters to their former channel. It 
1s evident that the miraculous passage of Moses over the Red Sea 1s here 
hinted at; and I make this remark, purposely to admonish young students, 
not to slip over in their perusal of authors, these precious Temas of anti- 
quity ; especially when they bear, hke thi» passage, any relation to religion. 

Archbishop cher says, that Amenophis left two sons, one called Sesothis, 


fl) A M.@2179 Anot J.C. 1825. (2) A M 2276 Ant J C 1728 

(3) Lib. xxxvi c. 2. (4) Justin ascribes this gift of heaven to Joseph's 
skillin magical arts —Cum magicas 1b: artes (Egyptv scil ) solert: ingenio percepissit, &c. 

(5) ‘A. BA. 2298. Ant J.C 1706 {6) Exod 1 8 (7) A M 2427. Ant d. 
Cc. nae (8) Exod 3 11, 58, 14. (9) Heb urbesthesaurorum LX, urbes niunmi- 
tas. hese cities were appointed to preserve, as in a‘store-house, the corn, oil, and 
ether products of t.—Vatab (10) A.M.2494 Ant J C 1510. 

(81) A. M 2513 nt J C 1491 (ig) This name bears a great resemblance to Pha- 

8© common to the Exyptian kings. (13) Lab. tea. p 74. 
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or Sesostria, and the ether Armais The Greeks call him Belus, and has two 
sons, Egyptus and Danaus 

(1)S8esosrris was not only one of the most powerful kings of Egypt, but 
one of the greatest conquerors that antiquity boasts of 

His father, whether by inspiration, caprice, or, as the Egyptians say, by 
the authority of an oracle, formed a design of making his son a conqueror 
This he set about after the Egyptian manner, that 1s, 1n a great and noble 
way. Ali the male children born the same day with Sesostris, were, by the 
king’s order, brought to court. Here they were educated as if they had 
been his own children, with the same care bestewed on Sesostris, with whom 
they were lodged He could not possibly have given him more faithful 
ministers, nor officers who more zealously desired the success of his arms. 
The chief part of their education was, the inuring them from their infancy 
to a hard and laborious hfe, 1n order that they might one day be capable of 
sustaining with ease the toils of war. They were never guffered to eat, till 
they had run, on foot or horseback, a considerable race. “Hunting was their 
most common exercise 

(2)ZEhan remarks that Sesostris was taught by Mercury, who instructed 
him 1n politics, and the arts of government This Mercury is he whom the 
Greeks called Trismegistus, « e thrice great. Egypt, his native country, 
owes to him the invention of almost every art Ihe two books, which go 
under his name, bear such evident characters of novelty, that the forgery 1s 
no longer doubted Fhere wis another Mercury, who also was very famous 
amongst the Lgy ptians, for his rare knowledge, and of much greater anti- 
quity than the former. Jamblicus, a priest of Egypt, affirms, that it wis 
customary with the Egyptians, to publish all new books or inventions under 
the name of Hermes, or Mercury. 

When Sesostris was more advanced 1n years, his fathe: sent him ayainst 
the Arabians, in oider that, by fighting with them, he might acquire mil- 
tary knowledge. Here the young prince learned to bear hunger and thirst, 
and subdued a nation which t1!] then had never been conquered The youth 
educated with him, attended him in all his campaigns 

Accustomed by this conquest to martial toils, he was next sent by his 
father to try his fortune westwaid He invaded Lybia, and subdued the 
gieatest part of that vast continent 

(3)Sesosrruis Inthe course of this expedition, his father died, and left 
him capable of attempting the greatest enterprises He formed uo less a de- 
sign than that of the conquest of the world But before he left his king- 
dom, he had provided for his domestic security, 1n winning the hearts of his 
eubjects by his generosity, justice, and a popular and obliging bel aviour 
He was no less studious to gain the affection of his officers and soldiers, who 
were ever ready to shed the last drop of their blood 1n his service , persuaded 
that his enterprises would all be unsuccessful, unless his army should be at- 
tuhed to his person, by all the ties of esteem, affection, and interest He 
divided the country into thirty-six governments, called Nomi, and bestowed 
them on persons of merit, and the most approved fidelity 

In the mean time, he made the requisite preparations, levied forces, and 
headed them with officers of the greatest bravery and reputation, that were 
tahen chiefly from among the youths who had been educated with him He 
had seventeen hundred of these officers, who all were capable of inspiring his 
troops with resolution, a love of discipline, and a zeal for the service of their 
piince. Hus army consisted of six hundred thousand foot, and twenty-four 
thousand horse, besides twenty-seven thousand armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, situated to the south of 
kygypt He made it tributary, and obliged the nations of it to furnish ham 
annually with a certain quantity of ebony, ahd Be and gold 

He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred , and ordering it to sail to the 
Red Sea, made him-elf master of the isles and cities lying on the coasts of 
that sea He himself heading his land-army, over-ran and subdued Asia 


1 Ele:ad |! ap 102,110 Diod li p 48 54, (2) Ta vonuata éxpuvvtw8 nvas 
Cae pet Oe % A M2513 Ant J C 1491 
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with amazing rapidity, and advanced farther into India than Hercules, Bac- 
chus, and in after times, Alexander himself had ever done; for he subdued 
the countries beyond’ the Ganges, and advanced as far as the Ocean. One 
may judge from hence, how unable the more neighbouring countries were to 
resist him. The Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia, and Cap- 
padocia, were conquered. He left a colony in the ancient kingdom of Col- 
chos, situated to the east of the Black Sea, where the Egyptian customs and 
manners have been ever since retained. Herodotus saw in Asia Minor, from 
one sea to the other, monuments of his victories. In several countries was 
read the following inscription, engraven on pillars: Sesostres, king of kings, 
and lord of lords, subdued thts country by the power of his arms. Such pillars 
are found even in Thrace, and his empire extended fiom the Ganges to the 
Danube. In his expeditions, some nations bravely defended their hberties, 
and others yielded them up without making the least resistance. This dis- 
parity was denoteg by him in hieroglyphical figures, on the monuments 
erected to perpetuate the remembrance of his victories, agreeably to the 
gt See practice. 

The scarcity of provisions in Thrace stopped the progress of his conquests, 
and prevented his advancing farther in Europe One remarkable circum- 
stance 1s observed in this conqueror, who never once thought, as others had 
done, of preserving his acquisitions ; but contenting himself with the glory 
of having subdued and despoiuled so many nations, after having made wild 
havock up and down the world for nine years, he confined himself almost 
within the ancient limits of Egypt, a few neighbouring provinces excepted , 
for we do not find any traces or footsteps of this new empire, either under 
himself or his successors 

He returned, therefore, laden with the spoils of the vanquished nations ; 
dragging after him a numberless multitude of captives, and covered with 
greater glory than his predecessors; that giury, I mean, which employs so 
many tongués and pens in 1ts praise, which consists in invading a great num- 
ber of provinces in a hostile way, and 1s often productive of numberless ca- 
lamities He rewarded his officers and soldiers with a truly royal magmifi- 
cence, 1n proportion to their rank and merit He made it both his pleasure 
and duty, to put the companions of his victory 1n such a condition as might 
enable them to enjoy, during the remainder of their days, a calm and easy 
repose, the just reward of their past toils. 

ith regard to himself, for ever careful of his own reputation, and still 
more of making his power advantageous to his subjects, he employed the 
repose which peace allowed him, 1n raising works that might contribute more 
to the enriching of Egypt, than the immortalzing of his name, works in 
vhich the art and industry of the workmen were more admired, than the 1m- 
mense sums which had been expended on them. 

A hundred famous temples, raised as so many monuments of gratitude tu 
the tutelar gods of all the cities, were the first, as well as the most illustri- 
ous testimonies of his victories; and he took care to publish 1n the inscrip- 
tions on them, that these mighty works had been completed without burden- 
ing any of his subjects. He made it his glory to be tender of them, and to 
employ only captives in these monuments of his conquests. The Scriptures 
take notice of something hke this, where they speak of the buildings of 
Selomontty) But he was especially studious of adorning and enriching the 
temple of Vulcan at Pelusium, in acknowledgment of that god’s imaginary 
protection of him, when, on his return from his expeditions, h.s brother had 
a design of destroying him in that city, with his wite and children, by setting 
hre to the apartment where he then lay. 

His great work was, the raising, 1n every part of Egypt, a considerable 
number of high banks or moles, on which new cities were built, in order 
that these might be a security for men and beasts, during the inundations of 
the Nile. 


0 Gl Chron vin. 9, ‘* But of the children of Israel iid Solomon make no servants for 
nis work. 
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From Memphis, as far as the sea, he cut, on both sides of the river, a great 
number of canals, for the conveniency of trade, and the conveying of pro- 
visions, and for the settling an easy correspondence between such cities as 
were most distant from one another. Besides the advantages of traffic, 
Egypt was, by these canals, made inaccessible to the cavalry of its enemies, 
which before had so often harassed 1t by repeated incursions. 

He did still more: to secure Egypt from the inroads of its nearer neigh- 
bours, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all the eastern coast from 
Pelusium to Hiehopoks; that 1s, for upwards of seven leagues(1). 

Sesostris might have been considered as one of the most illustrious and 
most boasted heroes of antiquity, had not the lustre of his warhke actions, 
as well as his pacific virtues, been tarnished by a thirst of glory, and a blind 
fondness for his own grandeur, which made him forget that he was a man. 
‘Fhe kings and chiefs of the conquered nations came, at stated times, to do 
homage to their victor, and pay him the appointed tribate. On every other 
occasion, he treated them with some humanity and generosity. But when 
he went to the temple, or entered his capital, he caused these princes, four 
a~breast, to be harnessed to his car, instead of horses, and valued himself 
Sh his being thus drawn by the lords and sovereigns of other nations. 

at Iam most surprised at 1s, that Diodorus should rank this foolish 
and inhuman vanity among the most shining actions of this prince. 

(2)Being grown blind in his old age, he dispatched himself, after having 
reigned thirty-three years, and left his kingdom 1mmensely rich. His em- 
pue nevertheless did not reach beyond the tourth generation. But there 
still remained, so lowas the reign of Tiberius, magnificent monuments, 
which showed the extent of Egypt under (3)Sesostris, and the immense 
tributes which were paid to 1t(4) 

I now return to some facts which should have been mentioned before, as 
they occurred 1n this period, but were omitted, 1n order that I might not 
break the thread of the history, and therefore will now barely mention them. 

About the wxra in question, the Egyptians settled themselves in divers 
parts of the earth (5)The colony which Cecrops led out of Egypt, built 
twelve cities, or rather so many towns, of which he composed the kingdom 
of Athens. 

We observed, that the brother of Sesostris, called by the Greeks Danaus, 
had formed a design to murder him in his return to Egypt after his con- 
quests. (6)But being defeated 1n his horrid project, he was obliged to fly. 
He thereupon retired to Peloponnesus, where he seized upon the kingdom 
of Argos, which had been founded about four hundred years before, by 
Inachus. 

(7)Busrris, brother of Amenophis, so infamous among the ancients for 
his cruelties, exercised his tyranny at that time onthe banks of the Nue, 
and barbarously cut the throats of all foreigners who landed in his country : 
this was probably during the absence of Sesostris. 

(8)About the same time, Cadmus brought from Syria, into Greece, the 
invention of letters. Some pretend, that these characters, or letters, were 
Egyptian, and that Cadmus himself was a native of Egypt, and not of Phoe- 
nicia , and the Egyptians, who ascribed to themselves the invention of eve 
art, and boast a greater antiquity than any other nation, ascmbed to their 
Mercury the honour of venting letters Most of the learned(9) agree, 
that Cadmus carried the Phoenician, or Syiian lette:s mto Greece, and that 
those letters were Hebraic, the Hebrews, as a small nation, being compre- 
hended under the geneial name of Synans. Joseph Scalhger, in his notes on 
the Chromcon of Eusebius, proves, that the Greek letters, and those of the 


QQ) 156 stadia, about 18 miles English. (2) Tacit. Ann auc &. (3) Idem. 1 1. 

(4) Legebantur indicta gentibus tiubuta~—baud minus magnifica quam Dunc vi Paitho- 
rum aut potentia Romana jubentur Inscribed on ptilars, were 1ead the inbutes 
imposed on vanquished nations, which were not infelur to those now paid to the Par- 
thian and Roman powers. 

(5) A M 2448, (6) A M 2530. (7) A M 2533 (8) A. M 92349, 

(9) ‘The reader may consult on this subject two learned dissertations of Abbé Renau- 
dot, smeerted 1m the second volume of Lhe History vf the Academy of Inscriptions, 
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Lutin alphabet formed from them, derive their original from the ancient Phee- 
nician letters, which are the same with the Samaritan, and were used by the 
Jews before the Babylenish captivity. Cadmus carried only s:xteen letters(1) 
into Greece, eight others being added afterwards. 

1 return to the history of the Egyptian kings, whom I shall hereafter rank 
in the same order with Herodotus 

(2)Puzron succeeded Sesostris in his kingdom, but not in his glory. 
(3)Herodotus relates but one action of his, which shows how greatly he had 
degenerated from the religious sentiments of histather In an extraordinary 
inundation of the Nile, which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince, enraged 
at the wild havoc which was made by it, threw a javelin at the river, as if he 
intended thereby to chastise its insolence ; but was himself ummediately 
punished for his impiety, 1f the historian may be credited, with the loss of 

ht. 
"(ay Pao rete. (5)He was of Memphis, where, 1n Herodotus’s time, his 
temple was still standing, 1n which was a chapel dedicated to Venus the 
Stranger. It 1s conjectured that this Venus was Helen For, in the reign 
ot this monarch, Paris the Trojan, returning home with Helen, whom he had 
stolen, was drove by a storm into one of the mouths of the Nile, called the 
Canopic ; and from thence was conducted to Proteus at Memphis, who re- 
proached him in the strongest terms for his base perfidy and guilt, in steal- 
ing the wife of his host, and with her all the effects 1n his house. Headded, 
that the only reason why he did not punish him with death (as his crime de- 
served) was, because the Egyptians did not care to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of strangers: that he would keep Helen, with all the riches that were 
brought with her, in order to restore them to their owner: that as for him- 
self (Paris), he must either quit his dominions 1n three days, or expect to be 
treated as anenemy. The king’s order was obeyed. Paris continued his 
voyage, and arrived at Troy, whither he was closely pursued by the Grecian 
army ‘The Greeks summoned the Trojans to surrender Helen, and with 
her all the treasures of which her husband had been plundered. The Tro- 
jans answered, that neither Helen noi her treasures were in their city. And 
mndeed, was 1¢ at all hhely, says Herodotus, that Priam, who was so wise an 
old prince, sheuld choose to see his chiuldien and country destroyed befure his 
eyes, rather than give the Greeks the just and reasonable satisfaction they 
desired ? But it was to no purpose for them to affirm with an oath, that 
Helen was not in their city , the Greeks, being firmly persuaded that they 
were trified with, persisted obstinately in their unbelief. The Deity, con- 
tinues the same historian, being resolved that the Trojans, by the total des~ 
truction of their city, should teach the affmighted world this lesson, (6)THar 
GREAT CRIMES ARE AITENDED WITH EQUALLY GREAT AND SIGNAL PUN= 
ISHMENTS FROM 1HE OFFENDED cops. Menelaus, on his return from 
Troy, called at the court of King Proteus, who restored him Helen with all 


(1) The sixteen letters, brought by Cadmus into Greece, are, a, f 7. 8, €, t) KA, 
¥,0,%7,p,9, 7,» Palamedes, atthe siege of Troy, t.¢ upwards of two hundred an 
fifty years lower than Cadmus, added the four following, ¢, 9, g, x; and Simonides, a 
long time after, 1nvented the four others, namely, 9, , t, ¥ 

(2) A M 2547. Ant. J C 1457. (3) Herod. } 1 c.11t. Diod. li. p 54. 

(4) A M 2800 Ant J C. 1904 Herod 1 1 ¢ 112, 120 

(5) I do not think myself obliged to enter here into a discussion, which would be 
attended with very perplexing difhculties, should I pretend to reconcile the senes, or 
succession of the kings, as given by Herodotus, with the opinion of Archbishop Usher. 
Tins last supposes, with a great many other learned men, that Sesostris 1s the son of that 
Egyptian king who was drowned in the Red Sea, whose reign must consequently bave 
begun 1n the year of the world 2513, and continued till the year 2547, since it lasted 
cuutry thes years. Should we allow fifty years to the reygn of Phe:on bis son, there 
would still be an interval of above two hundred years between Pheron and Proteus, who, 
according to Herodotus, succeeded immediately the first since Proteus lived at the 
time of the ssege of Troy, which according to Usher, was taken An Mun 2820. I know 
not whether his almost total sslence on the Egyptain kings after Sesusiris, was owing to 
bis sense of this difficulty I suppose a long inte: val to bave occurred between Pheron 
and Proteus, accordingly Diodorus (lib liv) f&lis it ap with a great many kings, and 
the same must be said of some of the following kings 

(6) Os vee peydrwr dain yuatay peyaAas eset Kus us Topas pour Tapa Twy Bewr. 
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her treasure. Herodotus proves from some passages in Homer, that the 
voyage of Paris to Egvpt was not unknown to this poet. 

RHAMPSINITUS The treasury built by this king, who was the richest of 
all his predecessors, and his descent into hell, as they are related by (1)Hero- 
dotus, hive so much the air of romance and fiction, that they deserve no 
mention here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been some shadow at least of justice 
and moderation in Egypt, but, in the two following reigns, violence and 
cruelty usurped their place. 

(2)Curors and CerpHreNnus' These two princes, who were truly brothers 
by the similitude of their manners, seem to have struve which of them should 
distinguish himself most, by a barefaced impiety towards the gods, and a 
barbarous inhumanity tomen Cheops reigned fifty years, and his brother 
€ ephrenus fifty-six years after him hey kept the temples shut during the 
whole time of their long reigns ; and forbade the offering of sacrifices under 
the severest penalties On the other hand, they oppiessed their subjects, by 
employing them in the most grievous and useless works, and sacrificed the 
lives of numberless multitudes of men, merely to gratify a senseless ambition, 
of immortalzing then names by edifices of an enormous magnitude and a 
boundless expense It 1s remarkable, that those stately pyramids, which 
have so long been the admiration of the whole wold, were the effects of the 
nreligion and meruiless ciuelty of those princes. 

(3)Msxccrinus He was the son of Cheops, but of a character opposite to 
that of his father So far from walking in his steps, he detested his conduct, 
and pursued quite different measures He again opened the temples of the 
gods, restored the sacrifices, did all that lay in his power to comfort his sub- 
jects, and make them forget their past miseries, and bcheved himself set 
over them fo1 no other purpose but to exercise justice, and to make them 
taste all the blessings of an equitable and peacetul administration. He 
heard then complaints, diied their tears, eased their misery, and thought 
himself not so much the mastei, as the father of his people. This procured 
him the love of them all HE zypt 1esounded with his praises, and his name 
commanded veneration in all places. 

One would niturally have concluded, that so prudent and humane a con- 
duct must have di iwn down on Mycerimus the protection of the gods But 
it happened fi otherwise His misfortunes began from the death of a darl- 
ung and only diughter, in whom hi whole felicity consisted He ordered 
extraordinary honours to be paid to her memory, which were still continued 
in Herodotus’s time ‘This historian infoims us, that in the city of Sais, ex- 
quisite odours were burnt, in the day-time, at the tomb of this princess, and 
that 1t was Uluminated with a lamp by night 

He was told by an oviacle, that his reign would continue but seven years. 
And as he complained of thi, to the gods, and enquired the reason why so leng 
and prosperous a reign had been granted to his father and uncle, who were 
equ cruel and impious, whilst his own, which he had endeavoured so 
carefully to render as equitable and mild as it was possible for him to do, 
should be so short and unha PY 3 he was answered, that these were the very 
causes of it, 1t being the wall the gods to oppress and afflatt Egypt, during 
the space of 150 years, as a punishment for its crimes; and that his reign, 
which was appointed, lhe those of the preceding monarchs, to be of fifty 
\Vears continuance, was shortened on account of his too great lemty. Myce- 
rinus likewise built a pyramid, but much inferior in dimensions to that of 
his father. 

(4)Asycnis He enacted the law relating to loans, which forbade a son 
to buriow money, without giving the dead body of his father by way of secu- 
1ity for 1t. The law added, that in case the son touk no care to redeem his 
father’s body by restoring the loan, both himself and his childien should be 
deprived for ever of the mghts of sepulture 


A) Lib noc 21, 122 (2) Herod 1 1 © 124 128) Diod 1a p 57, 
a3) Herod 1 ou 4) Hoel luc 1% 
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He valued himself for having surpassed all his predecessors, by building a 
id of brick, more magnificent, if this king was to be credited, than any 
therto seen. The following inscription, by 1ts founder’s order, was en- 
graved upon it: ComrarE ME NOT WITH PYRAMIDS BUILT OF STONE, 
wHich I as MUCH EXCEL a8 JUPITER DOES ALL 1HE OTHER Gops(1). 

If we suppose the six preceding reigns (the exact duration of some of 
which is not fixed by Herodotus) to have continued one hundred and seventy 
years, there will remain an interval of near three hundred years to the reign 
of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In this interval I shall] place a few circumstances 
related in holy scripture. 

(2)PuHaraon, king of Egypt, gives his daughter in perlien to Solomon, 
king of Israel ; who received her in that part of Jerusalem ed the city of 
David, tall he had built her a palace. 

Sesacu, or Shishak, otherwise called Sesonchis. 

(3)It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the wrath of Solomon, who 
intended to kill him. He abode in Egypt till Sulomon’s death, and then 
1eturned to Jerusalem, when putting himself at the head of the: ebels, he won 
pre Rehoboam the son of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom he declared him- 
self king. 

This § Sesach, in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam, marched against 
Jerusalem, because the Jews had transgressed against the Lord. (4)He 
came with twelve hundred chariots of war and sixty thousand horse. He 
had brought numberless multitudes of poopie: who were all (5)Libyans, 
Trogiodytes, and Ethiopians. He seized upon all the strongest cities of 
Judah, and advanced as far as Jerusalem. Then the king and the princes 
of Israel, having humbled themselves, and asked the protection of the God 
of Israel, he told them, by his prophet Shemaiah, that he would not, because 
they humbled themselves, destroy them all, as they had deserved ; but that 
they should be the servants of Sesach, in order that they might know the 
difference of hés servsce, and the service of the kingdoms of the (6)country. 
Sesach retired from Jerusalem, after haying plundered the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and of the king’s house, ke carried off every thing with 
him, and even also the 300 sheelds of gold whsch Solomon had made. 

(7)Zexan, king of Ethiopia, and doubtless of Eeypt at the same time, 
made war upon Asa king of Judah. His army consisted of a million of men, 
and three hundred chariots of war. Asa marched against him, and drawing 
up his army 1n order of battle, in full reliance on the God whom he served, 
«* Lord,” says he, “ 1t 1s nothing for thee to help, whether with many, or with 
‘‘them that have no power Help us, O Lord our God, for we rest on thee, 
“‘ and in thy name we go against this multitude , O Lord thou art our God, 
“let not man prevail against thee” A prayer offered up with such stro 
faith was hear God struck the Ethiopians with terror ; they fled, and afl 
were irrecoverably defeated, being destroyed before the Lord, and before his 
host. 

(8)Anysrs. He was blind, and under his reign. 

Sasacuus, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an oracle, entered Egypt 
with a numerous army, and possessed himself of 1t He reigned with great 
clemency and justice. Instead of putting to death such criminals as had 
been sentenced to die by the judges, he made them repair the causeys, on 
which the respective cities to which they belonged were situated. He built 
several magnificent temples, and among the rest, one in the city of Bubastus, 
of which Herodotus gives a long and elegant description After a reign of 
fifty years, which was the time appointed by the oracle, he retired volunta- 
rily to hws old kingdom of Ethiopia, and left the throne of Egypt to Anysis, 


(1) The remainder of the inscription, as we find it in Herodotus, 1s, ‘* For men, plung- 
ing jong poles down to the bottom of the lake drew bricks (wrivOour eipycay) out of the 
mud which stuck to them, and gave me this form ”’ (2) A M @oo1. Ant J.C. 
1018 =61 Kingsi 1. (3) A M 3036 Ant J C 978 = 1 Kings x:. 40. and 
chap xn ° (4) A M 3033. Ant J C.971. 2@Chron. xu 1-9 

(5) The English version of the B ble says, the Lubims, the Sukkums, and the Ethio- 
pians (6) Or of the kingdoms of the earth. (7) A M 3068. Ant. J.C. 
941 42 Chron. xiv 9 — (8) Herod. 1. u. c. 137. Diod Li p 59. 
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who during this time had concealed himself in the fens. (1)It is believed 
that this hus was the same with So, whose aid was implored by Hoshea 
king of Israel, against Shalmaneser king of Assyria. 

Setnuon. He reigned fourteen years. 

(2)He is the same with Sevechus, the son of Sabacon or So the Ethiopian, 
who reigned so long over Egypt. This prince, so far from discharging the 
functions of a king, was ambitious of those of a priest ; causing himself to be 
consecrated Oh Dr art of Vulcan. Abandoning himself entirely to super- 
stition, he neglected to defend his kingdom by force of arms; paying no 
regard to military men, from a firm persuasion that he should never have 
occasion for their assistance ; he therefore was so far from endeavouring to 
gain their affections, that he deprived them of their privileges, and even dis- 
possessed them of such lands as his predecessors had given them. 

He was soon made sensible of their resentment in a war that broke out 
suddenly, and from which he delivered himself solely by a miraculous protec- 
tion, 1f Herodotus ey be credited, who intermixes his account of this war 
with a great many fabulous particulars. Sennacherib, (so Herodotus calls 
this prince), king of the Arabians and Assyrians, having entered Egypt with 
a numerous army, the Egyptian officers and soldiers refused to mare cent 
him. The high-priest o ulcan, being thus reduced to the greatest ex- 
tremity, had recourse to his god, who bid him not despond, but march cour- 
ageously against the enemy with the few soldiers he could raise. Sethon 
obeyed the god. A small number of merchants, artificers, and others, who 
were the dregs of the populace, joined him , and with this handful of men he 
marched to Pelusium, where Sennacherib had pitched his camp. The mght 
following, a prodigious multitude of rats entered the enemy’s camp, and 
gnawing to pieces all their bow-strings and the thongs of their shields, ren- 
dered them incapable of making the least defence. Being disarmed in this 
manner, they were obliged to fly ; and they retreated with the loss of a great 

art of the: forces thon, when he returned home, ordered a statue of 

imself to be set up in the temple of Vulcan, hulding 1n his night hand a rat, 
and these words issuing out from his mouth, LEt THE MAN WHO BEHOLDS 
ME LEARN TO REVERENCE THE GODS8(3). 

It is very obvious that this story, as related here from Herodotus, 1s an 
alteration of that which 1s told in the second book of Kings. (4)We there 
see, that Sennacherib, king of the Assyrians, having subdued the neigh- 
bouring nations, and seized upon all the cities of Judah, resolved to besiege 
Hezekiah in Jerusalem, his a aes city. The ministers of this holy king, in 
spite of this opposition and the remonstrances of the prophet Isaiah, who 
promised them, in God’s name, a sure and certain protection, provided they 
would trust in him only, sent secretly to the Egyptians and Ethiopians for 
succour. Their armies, being united, marched to the rehef of Jerusalem at 
the time appointed, and were met and vanquished by the Assyrians 1n a 
pitched battle. He pursued them into Egypt, and entirely laid waste the 
country. At his return from thence, the very mght before he was to have 
given a general assault to Jerusalem, which then seemed lost to all hopes, 
the destroying angel made dreadful havoc in the camp of the Assyrians, 
destroyed an hundred fourscore and five thousand men by fire and sword, 
and proved evidently, that they had great reason to rely, as Hezekiah had 
done, on the promise of the God of Israel. 

This is the real fact. But as 1t was no ways honourable to the Egyptians, 
they endeavoured to turn it to their own advantage, by disguising and cor- 
rupting the circumstances of 1t. Nevertheless, the account of this history, 
though so much defaced, ought yet to be highly valued, as coming from an 
historian of so great antiquity and authority as Herodvutus 

The prophet Isaiah had foretold, at several times, that this expedition of 
the Egyptians, which had been concerted seemingly with much prudence, 
conducted with the greatest skill, and 1n which the forces of two powerful 


(1) A.M 3279 Ant J C 725. 2 Kings xen ¢ @) A M 3285 Ant.J, 
719 (3) "Es cue tec Opewr, avcepayt éorw (4) Chap xvaa, 
Vox. I. G 
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empires were united, in order to relieve the Jews, would not only be of no 
service to Jerusalem, but even déstructive to Egypt itself, whose strongest 
cities would be taken, and sts rhalntants of all ages and saxes led imto capti- 
vity. See the 18th, 19th, 20th, 30th, 31st, &e. cha of his prophecy. 

It was doubtless m this period that the ruin of the us city No-Amon(1), 
spoken of by the prophet Nahum, happened. ‘That prophet says(2}, that ske 
was carried away—that her young chiidren were dashed om preces at t ge, A all 
the streets—-that the enemy cast lois for her honourable men, and that her 
great men were bound tn chains. He observes, that aH these misfortunes befel 
that aty, when pt and Ethiopta were her strength ; which seems to refer 
clearly enough to the time of which we are here speaking, when Tharaca and 
Sethon had united their forces. However, this cpimion is not without some 
difficulties, and is contradicted by some learned men. It 1s sufficient for me 
to have hinted it toe the reader. 

(3)Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priests computed three hundred 
and forty-one generations of men; which make eleven thousand three hun- 
dred and forty years, allowing three generations to an hundred years. 

They counted the hke number of priests and kings. The latter, whether 
gods or men, had succeeded one another without interruption, under the 
name of Piromis, an Egyptian word signifying good and virtuous. The 
Egyptian priests shewed Herodotus three hundred and forty-one wooden co- 
lossal statues of these Piromis, all ranged 1n order in a great hall. Such was 
the folly of the Egyptians, to lose themselves, as 1t were, in a remote anti- 
quity, to which no other people pretended 

(4)Tauaraca. He it was who joined Sethon, with an Ethiopian army, to 
reheve Jerusalem After the death of Sethon, who had sat fourteen years on 
the throne, Tharaca ascended 1t, and 1eigned eighteen years. He was the 
last Ethiopian king who reigned m Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to agree about the succession, 
were two years 1n a state of anarchy, during which there were great disorders 
and confusions among them. 


TWELVE KINGS 


(5)At last, twelve of the principal noblemen, conspinng together, seized 
upon his kingdom, and divided 1t nto so many parts. It was agreed by them, 
that each should gevern his own district with equal power and authority, and 
that no one should attempt to invade or seize the domimions of another. 
They thought 1t necessary to make this agreement, and to bind it with the 
most dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction of an oraele, which had fvretold, 
that he among them who should offer his libation to Vulean out of a brazen 
bowl, should gain the sovereignty of Egypt. They reigned together fifteen 
years in the utmost harmony: and to leave a famous momument of their con- 
cord to rity, they jointly, and at a common expense, built the famous 
labyrinth, which was a pile of building consisting of twelve large palaces, with 
as many edifices under ground as appeared above it. I have spoken else- 
where of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were assisting at a solemn and periodical sa- 
crifice offered in the temple of Vulcan, the pnests, having presented each of 
them a golden bowl for the lbation, one was wanting; when Psammeti- 
chus(6)}, without any design, supplied the want of thr bowl with his brazen 
helmet, for each wore one, and with 1t performed the ceremony of the liba- 
tion. This accident struck the rest of the kings, and recalled to their memo- 


(1) The Vulgate calls that city Alexandria, to which the Hebrew gives the name of No- 
Amon; because Alexandria was afterwards built in the place where this stood Dean 
Prideaux, after Bochart, thinks that :t was ‘hebes, surnamed Duiospolis. Indeed, the 
Kkgyptian Amon isthe same with Jupiter. But Thebes is not the place where Alexandria 
was since built Perhaps there was ancther city there, which also was called No-Amon, 

(2) Chap mm 8 10 (3) Herod 1.in cap. 142. 

() A 32990 (- Ant J.C 705. Afme.Apud Syncel. p. 74 

5) A.M 3319. Ant J C 3e5. Herod 1 nm cap. 147. 152. Diod. 1} 1 p. 50. 
6) He was one of the twelve. 
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ry the prediction of the oracle above mentioned. They thought it therefore 
neces to secure themselves from his attempts, and therefore with one 
consent banisked him into the fenny parts of t. 

After Psammetichus had passed some years there, waiting a favourable 
opportunity to revenze himself for the affront whick had been put upon him, 
a courier brought him advice, that brazen nien were landed in Reypt. These 
were Grecian soldiers, Carians and Ionians, who had been cast upon Egypt 
by a storm, and were completely covered with helmets, cuirasses, and other 
arms of brass. Psammetichus immediately called to mind the oracle, which had 
answered him, that he should be succoured by brazen men from the sea-coast- 
He did not doubt but the prediction was now fulfilled. He therefore made 
a league with these strangers; engaged them with great promuues to stay 
with him ; privately levied other forces, and put these Greeks at their head ; 
when, giving battle to the eleven kings, he defeated them, and remained sole 
possessor of Egypt. 

PsaMMeETicHusS. (1)As this prince owed his preservation to the lonians 
and Carians, he settled them 1n pt, from whieh all foreigners hitherte had 
been excluded ; and, by assigning them sufficient lands and fixed revenues, 
he made them forget their native country By his order, Egyptian children 
were put under their care to learn the Greek tongue ; and on this occasion, 
and by this means, the Egyptians began to have a correspondence with the 
Greeks ; and from that era, the Egyptian history, which till then had been 
intermixed with pompous fables, by the artifice of the priests, begins, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, to speak with greater truth and certainty. 

As soon as Psammetichus was settled on the throne, he engaged in a war 
against the king of Assyria, on account of the limits of the two empires. This 
war was of long continuance. Ever since Syria had been conquered by the 
Assynians, Palestine, being the only country that separated the two kingdoms, 
was the subject of continual discord - as afterwards between the Ptolemies and 
the Selucida They were perpetually contending for it, and 1t was alternately 
won by the stronger. Psammetichus, seeing himself the peaceable possessor 
of all Egypt, and having restored the ancient form of government(2), thought 
it high time for him to look to his frontiers, and to secure them against the 
Assyrian, his neighbour, whose power increased daily. For this purpose he 
entered Palestine at the head of an army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war, an incident related by 
Diodorus(3): that the Egyptians provoked to see the Greeks posted on the 
right wing by the king himself in preference to them, quitted the service be- 
ing upwards of two hundred thousand men, and retired into Ethiopia, where 
they met with an advantageous settlement. 

(4)Be this as 1t will, Psammetichus entered Palestine, where his career was 
stopped by Azotus, one of the principal cities of the country, which gave him 
so much trouble, that he was forced to besiege 1t twenty-nime years, before he 
could take it. This is the longest s1ege mentioned 1n ancient history. 

This was anciently one of the five capital cities of the Philistines. The 
Egyptians, having seized it some time before, had fortified 1t with such care, 
that 1t was their strongest bulwark on that side. Nor could Sennacherib en- 
ter Egypt, till he had first made himself master of this city, which was ta~ 
ken by Tartan, one of his generals. (5)The Assyrians had possessed it bi 
therto ; and it was not till after the long siege just now mentioned, that Egypt 
recovered it. 

In this period, the Scythians, leaving the banks of the Palus Mootis, made 
an inroad into Media, defeated Cyaxares, the king of that country, and lad 
waste all Upper Asia, of which they kept possession during twenty-eight 

ears. They pushed their conquests in Syria, even to the frontiers of Egy,t. 
But Psammetichus marching out to meet them, prevailed so far, by his pre- 
sents and entreaties, that they advanced no farther; and by that means de- 
livered his kingdom from these dangerous enemies. 


OQ) A M. 3334. Ant J C 670. Herod } 11 c 153 154 ® This revo‘ation 
fappened about seven years after the captivity of Manasseh King of Judah. 
(8) Lib. 1. p. 61. (4) Herod Liat. ¢ 1367 (5) Isa xx 1. Hered. Live, 
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' (1ijTill his reign, me Egyptians had imagined themselves to be the most 
ancient nation bal pa earth. Psammetichus was desirous to prove this himself, 
and he employ a@ very extraordinary experiment for this purpose ; he com- 
manded, 1f we may credit the relation, two children, newly born of poor pa- 
rents, to be bro t up in the country, in a hovel, that was to be kept cun- 
tinually shut. ey were committed to the care of a shepherd, others say of 
nurses whose tongues were cut out, who was to feed them with the milk of 
goats, and was commanded not to suffer any person to enter this hut, nor him- 
self to speak even a single word 1n the hearing of these children. At the 
expiration of two years, as the shepherd was one day coming into the hut, te 
feed these children, they both cried out, with hands extended towards ther 
foster-father, beckos, beckos. The shepherd, surprised to hear a language that 
was quite new to him, but which they repeated frequently afterwards, sent 
advice of this to the king, who ordered the children to be brought before him, 
in order that he himself might be witness to the truth of what was told him ; 
and accordingly both of them began 1n his presence to stammer out the sounds 
above mentioned. Nothing now was wanting but to inquire what nation 1t 
was that used this word, and 1t was found that the Phrygians called bread by 
this name From this time they were allowed the honour of antiquity, or 
rather of priority, which the Egyptians themselves, notwithstanding their jea- 
lousy of it, and the many ages they had possessed this glory, were obliged to 
resign to them. As goats were brought to these children, in order that they 
might feed upon their milk, and historians do not say that they were deaf, 
some are of opinion, that they might have learned the word bek or beckos, by 
mimucking the cry of those creatures. 

Psammetichus died 1n the 24th year of Josias king of Judah, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nechao. 

(2)Necuao. (3)This prince is often called in scripture Pharaoh-Necho. 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by cutting a canal from the 
one to the other They are separated at the distance of at least a thousand 
stadia (4) after an hundred and twenty thousand workmen had lost their 
lives in this attempt, Nechao was obliged to desist,—the oracle, which had 
been consulted by him, having answered, that this new canal would open a 

ee. to the Barbarians, for so the Egyptians called all other nations, to 
invade Egypt. 

(35)Nechao was more successful in another enterprise. Skilful Phoenician 
mariners, whom he had taken into his service, having sailed out of the Red 
Sea to discover the coast of Africa, went successfully round 1t ; and the third 
year after their setting out, returned to Egypt through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar This was a very extraordinary voyage, in an age when the compass was 
not known. It was made twenty-one centuries before Vasco de Gama, a Por- 
tuguese, by discovering the Cape of Good Hope 1n the year 1497, found out 
the very same way to sail to the Indies, by which these Pheenicians had come 
from thence to the Mediterranean. 

(6)The Babylonians and Medes having destroyed Nineveh, and with it the 
empire of the Assyrians, were thereby become so formidable that they drew 
upon themselves the jealousy of all their neighbours. Nechao, alarmed at the 
danger, advanced to the Euphrates at the head of a powerful army, in order 
to check their progress. Josiah, king of Judah, so famous for his uncommon 
piety, observing that he took his route through Judea, resolved to oppose his 
pote With this view, he raised all the forces of his kingdom, and posted 

umself in the valley of Megiddo (a city on this side of Jordan, belonging to 
the tribe of Manasseh, and called Magdolus by Herodotus). Nechao in- 
formed him by a herald, that his enterprise was not designed against him ; 
that he had other enemies 1n view, and that he had undertaken this war m 


wo Herod. 1 11.c.2 3. (2) He 1s called Necho in the English version 
of the scriptures (3) A.M 33588 Ant J C 616 Herod | u c. 158 

(4) Allowing 625 feet, or 125 geometrical paces, to each stadium, the distance wiil be 
118 English miles, anda little above one third of a mile. Herodotus says, that this de- 
sign was afterwards put in execution by Darius the Persian, 1 1, c. 158 

(3) Herod liv « 42 (o) Juseph. Antiy. 1. x. co. 6. 2 Kinge xxi. 2%, 
30 @Chron xxxv 20-925 
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the name of God, who was with him ; that for this reason he advised Josiah 
not to concern himself with this war, for fear lest it otherwise should turn 
to his disadvantage. However Josiah was not moved by these reasons ; he 
was sensible that the bare march of so powerful an army ugh Judea would 
entirely ruin 1t. And besides, he feared that the victor, after the defeat of 
the Aor s, would fall upon him and dispossess him of part of his domi- 
nions. e therefore marched to engage Nechao; and was not only over- 
thrown by him, but unfortunately received a wound, of which he died at Je- 
rusalem, whither he had ordered himself to be carried. 

Nechao, animated by this victory, continued his march, and advanced to- 
wards the Euphrates He defeated the Babylonians; took Carchemish, a 
large city in that country ; and securing to himself the possession of 1t by a 
strong garrison, returned to his own kingdom, after having been absent three 
months. 

(1)Being informed 1n his march homeward, that Jehoahaz had caused him- 
self to be proclaimed king at Jerusalem, without first asking his consent, he 
commanded him to meet him at Riblah in Syria, The unhappy prince was 
no sooner arrived there, than he was put in chains by Nechao’s order, and 
sent prisoner to Egypt, where he died. From thence, pursuing his march, 
he came to Jerusalem, where he gave the sceptre to Eliakim (called by him 
Jehoiakim), another of Josiah’s sons, in the room of his brother ; and rmposed 
an annual tribute on the land, of an hundied talents of silver, and one talent 
of gold(2). This being done, he returned in triumph to Egypt. 

(3)Herodotus, mentioning this king’s expedition, and the victory gained by 
him at (4)Magdolus, (as he calls 1t), says, that he afterwards took the citv 
Cadytis, which he represents as situated in the mountains of Palestine, and 

ual in extent to Sardis, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, but of 
ali Asia Minor. This description can suit only Jerusalem, which was situated 
in the manner above described, and then the only city in those parts that 
could be compared to Sardis It appeais besides from Scripture, that Ne- 
chao, after his victory, won this capital of Judea ; for he was there 1n person, 
when he gave the crown to Jehoiakim. The very name Cadytis, which, in 
Hebrew, signifies the Holy, points clearly to the city of Jerusalem, as 1s 
proved by the learned Dean Prideaux(5). 

(6)Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, observing, that since the taking of Car- 
chenush by Nechao, all Syria and Palestine had shaken off their allegiance 
to him, and that his years and infirmities would not permit him to march 
against the rebels 1n person, associated his son Nabuchodnosor, or Nebuchad- 
nezzer, with him in the empire, and sent him at the head of an army into 
those countries. This young prince vanquished the army of Nechao near 
the nver Euphrates, ee RATER & Carchemish, and reduced the revolted pro- 
vinces to their allegiance, as (7)Jeremiah had foretold ‘Thus he dispossessed 
the Egyptians of all that belonged to them(8), from the (9)httle(10) river 
of Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprehended all Syria and Palestine. 


(1) 2 Kings, xx 33 35 2 Chron xxxvi | 4 (2) The Hebrew silver 
talent, according to Dr ( umberland, 1s equivalent to £353 11 10, so that 100 talents 
English money, mahe - - - - - #£ 35,857 7 6 
The gold talent, sccording to the same, - - - 5,075 15 7i 








The amount of the whole tribute, - - ~ - £40,438 8 1% 
(3) Lib nc. 159. (4) Megiddo 

(5) From the time that Solomon, by means of his temple, had made Jerusalem the 
common place of worship to all Israel, it was distinguished from the rest of the cities by 
the epithet Holy, and in the Old ‘lestament, was called Air Hakkodesh, t. e, the city of 
holiness, or the holy city. It bore this title upon the coins, and the shekel was insciibed 
Jerusalem Kedusha,: e. Jerusalem the a At length Jerusalem, for brevity’s sabe, 
was omitted, and only Kedusha reserved The Synac being the prevaihng language in 
Llerodotus’s time, Kedusha, by a change in that dialect of »b into th, was made Ke- 
dutha, and Herodotus, giving it a Greek termimation, 1t was written Kaéuvris, or Cady- 
tis. Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and New Testament, Vol. I PartI p 80, 81, 
Bvo. edit. . (6) A M 8397. Ant. J. C. 607. 

7) Jer. xivi 2, &c. (8) 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 

& This httle river of Egypt, so often mentioned in sciipture, as the boundary of Pa- 
lestine towards Egvpt, was not the Nile but a small river, which ranning through the 
desert that lay betwixt those nations, wae anciently the common boundary of bot So 
far the land, which had »ven proaured to the postenty of Abraham, and divided among 
them by lot, extended (ia) A rive Aigypti. 
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Nechao dying, after he ad reigned sixteen years, left the kingdem to 
his son. 

Psammis. (1)Hie reign was but of six years, and history has left us no- 
thi Peele concerning him, except that he made an -expedition inte 
It was to this prinos that the Eleans sent a splendid embassy, after havi 

instituted the Olympic They had lished the whole with su 
care, and made excellent regulations, that in their opinion, nothing 
seemed wanting to their perfection, and envy itself could not find any fault 
with aaa ( behead reed did not agen sO saa Sues the opinion as 
to tion of the Egyptians, who were loo. upon as the wisest 
Sad nies judicious people in the world: Accordingly the king assembled the 
sages of nation, and after all things had been heard, which could be said 
in favour of this institution, the Eleans were asked, if the citizens and fo- 
reigners were admitted indifferently to these games ; to which answer was 
made, that they were open to every one. To this the Egyptians replied, that 
the rules ef justice would have been more strictly observed, had foreigners 
only been itted to these combats; because 1t was very difficult for the 
judges, in their award of the victory and the prize, not to be prejudiced in 
favour of their fellow-citizens. 

Aprrizs._ (3)In scripture he is called Pharoah-Hophrah ; and, succeeding 
his father Psammis, reigned twenty-five years. 

During the first years of his reign, he was as happy as any of his prede- 
cessors. He carried his arms into Cyprus; besieged the city of Sidon by sea 
and land ; took it, and made himself master of all Phoenicia and Palestine. 

So rapid a success elated his heart toa prodigious degree, and, as Herodo- 
tus informs us, swelled him with so much pride and infatuation, that he boasted 
it was not in the power of the gods themselves to dethrone him ; so great was 
the idea he had formed to himself of the firm establishment of his own power. 
It was with a view to these arrogant conceits, that Ezekiel put the vain and 
impious words following into his mouth: (4)My raver ts mune own, and I have 
made et for myself. But the true God proved to him afterwards that he had 
a master, and that he was a mere man ; and he had threatened him long be- 
fore, by his prophets, with all the calamities he was resolved to bring upon 
him, in order to punish him for his pride. 

A httle after Hophrah had ascended the throne, Zedekiah,(5) king of Judah, 
sent an embassy, and concluded a mutual alliance with him, and the year 
following, b g the oath of fidelity he had taken to the king of Babylon, 
he rebelled openly inst him. 

Notwithstanding God had so often forbid his people to have recourse to 
Egypt, or to put any confidence 1n the people of it, notwithstanding the re- 
peated calamities in which they had been involved fur their having relied on 
the Egyptians, they still thought this nation their most sure refuge 1n dan- 
ger, and accordingly could not forbear applying toit. ‘This they had already 
done in the reign of the holy king Hezekiah , and which gave occasion to 
God’s message to his people, by the mouth of his prophet Isaiah(6): “ Wo 
“to them that go down to Egypt for help, and stay on horses and trust in 

‘chariots, because they are many ; but they look not unto the Holy One of 
‘Israel, neither seek the Lord. The Egyptians are men, and not God, and 
‘their horses flesh, not spirit- when the Lord shall stretch out his hand, 
both he that helpeth shall fall, and he that 1s holpen shall fall down, and 
they shall all fall together.” But neither the prophet nor the king was 
heard: 3 and nothing but the most fatal experience could open their eyes, and 
make them see evidently the truth of Gud’s threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very same manner on this occasion. Zedekiah, 
notwithstanding all the remonstrances of Jeremiah to the contrary, resolved 
tu conclude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch, who, puffed up with the 


(i) A. M. 3404. Ant J C 600 Herod ! 1.c 161. (2) Herod! u.c 16 
(3) AM 3450 Aut J.C. 594 Jer xhv.30 Herod.1 u.c 161. Drod. {1 p. 62 
a4) Claap. axix. &. (5S) Ezek xvaa 15. (6) Chap. xxx: 1 3. 
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success of his arms, and confident that nothing could resist his power, de- 
clared himself the protector of Israel, and promised to deliver it from the 
tyranny of Nabuchodenosor. But God, offended that a mortal had thus 

red to intrude himself imto his place, axpreesed his mind to another pro- 
phet, as gallows: (1)‘‘ Son of man, — thy a inst Pharaoh king of 
ce mpyPt, an rophes i him, and against t, Speek and say, 
“Thus saith the Lord “God, Behold, I am nat all ey Pharaoh ki ot 
: Egypt, the great dragon that heth in the midst of his rmvers, which hath 
“said, My river 1s mine own, and I have made it for myself. But I will put 
‘‘ hooks 1n thy jaws,” &c. God, after comparing him to a reed, which breaks 
under the man who leans upon it, and wounds his hand, adds, (2)°* Be- 
“€ hold, I will bring a sword upon thee, and cut off man and beast out of thee 
* And the land of Egypt shall be desolate, and they shall know that I am 
‘© the Lord ; because he hath said, The river 1s mine, and I have made it ” 
(3)The same prophet, in several succeeding chapters, continues to foretel 
the calamities with which Egypt was going to be overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah was far from giving credit to these predictions. When he head 
of the approach of the Egyptian army, and saw Nabuchodonosor raise the 
siege of Jerasoleai, he fancied that his deliverance was completed, and anti- 
cipated atriumph. His joy, however, was but of short duration, for the 
Egyptians, seeing the Chaldeans advancing forward again, did not dare tu 
encounter so numerous and well-disciplined an army. (4)They therefore 
marched back into their own country, and left the unfortunate Zedekiah ex- 

osed to all the dangers of a war in which they themselves had involved 
im. Nabuchodonosor again sat down befure Jerusalem, took and burnt it, 
as Jeremiah had prophesied. 

(5)Many years after, the chastisements with which God had threatened 
Apries (P mgeacieyiy ap began to fall upon him. For the Cyrenians, a 
Greek colony which had settled in Africa between Libya and Egypt, having 
seized upon, and divided among themselves, a great part of the country 
belonging to the Libyans, forced these nations, who were thus dispossessed 
by violence, to throw themselves into the arms of this prince, and implore 
his protection. Immediately Apries sent a mighty army into Libya, to op- 
pose the Cyrenian Greeks ; but this army being entirely defeated and almo»t 
cut to pieces, the Xgyptians imagined that Apries had sent it into Libya 
only to get it destroyed, and by that means to attain the power of governing 
his subjects without check or control. This reflection prompted the Egyp- 
tians to throw off the yoke which had been laid on them by their prince, 
whom they now considered as their enemy. But Apries, hearing of the 
rebellion, dispatched Amasis, one of his officers, to suppress 1t, and force the 
rebels to return to their allegiance. But the moment Amasis began to make 
his speech, they fixed a helmet upon his head, 1n token of the exalted digmty 
to which they intended to raise him, and proclaimed him king. Amaasis, 
having accepted the crown, staid with the mutineers, and confirmed them in 
their rebellion. 

Apries, more exasperated than ever at this news, sent Paterbemis, another 
of his great officers, and one of the principal lords of his court, to put Amasis 
under an arrest, and biing him before him , but Paterbemuis, not being able 
to execute his commands, and bring away the rebel, as he was surrounded 
with the wnstruments of his treachery, was treated by Apries at his return in 
the most ignominious and inhuman manner , for his nose and ears were cut 
off by the command of that prince, who never considered, that only his want 
of power had prevented his executing his commission. So bloody an out- 
rage, done to a person of such hngh distinction, exasperated the Egyptians so 
much, that the greatest part of them joined the rebels, and the insurrection 
became general. Apries was now forced to retire into Upper Egypt, where 


he supported hi some years, during which Amasis enjoyed the rest of 
I hd : LJ 2 
- 2, ° : > 3) Ezek. 
© Sohne 3 Bile” Ant 3c sos Gapsac 


Si. REZ. A. M. 
*“s) A. M. 80. Ant. J. C. 574. Weroa. Lac. 161. &c. Diod 1 4. p. @. 
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The troubles which thus distracted Egypt, afforded Nabuchodonosor a 
favourable opportunity to invade that kingdom ; and it was God himselt who 
inspired him with the resolution. This prince, who was the instrument of 
God’s wrath (though he did not know himself to be so) against a people 
whom he was resolved to chastise, had just before taken Tyre, where himself 
and his army had laboured under incredible difficulties. ‘To recompense their 
toils, God abandoned t to their arms. It is wonderful to hear the 
Creator himself delivering his thoughts on this subject. There are few pas- 
sages in scripture more remarkable than this, or which give a stronger idea 
of the supreme authority which God exercises over all the princes and king-~ 
doms of the earth. (1) Son of man,” (says the Almighty to his prophet 
Ezekiel), ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, caused his army to serve a 
“< great service against Tyrus: every head was made bald, and every shoulder 
“‘was peeled(2): yet had he no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus(3), for the 
“*< service that he had served against 1t. Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, 
“behold I will give the land of pt unto Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
‘“lon; and he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, and take her 
*« prey ; and 1t shall be the wages for his army. I have given himthe land of 
bl ent for his labour, wherewith he served against 1t, because they wrought 
“‘ for me, saith the Lord God” Says another prophet(4): “ He shall array 
“‘ himself with the land of Egvpt, as a shepherd putteth on his garment, and 
“‘he shall go forth from thence 1n peace.” ‘Thus shall he load himself with 
booty, and thus cover his own shoulders, and those of his fold, with all the 
spoils of Egypt. Noble expressions! which shew the prodigious ease with 
which all the power and riches of a kingdom are carried away, when God 
appoints the revolution, and shift like a garment to a new owner, who 
has no more to do but to take 1t, and clothe himself with it. 

The king of Babylon, taking advantage therefore of the intestine divisions 
which the rebelhon of Amasis had occasioned 1n that kingdom, marched 
thither at the head of his army. He subdued Egypt from Migdol or Mag- 
dol, a town on the frontiers of it, as far as Syene, in the opposite extremity 
where it borders on Ethiopia. He made a hornble devastation wherever he 
came ; killed a great number of the inhabitants, and made such dreadful 
havock in the country, that the damage could not be repaired 1n forty years. 
Nabuchodonosor, having loaded his army with spoils, and conquered the 
whole kingdom, came to an accommodation with Amasis ; and leaving him 
as his viceroy there, returned to Babylon 

(5)Araixes (Pharaoh-Hophrah), now leaving the place where he had con- 
cealed himself, advanced towards the sea-coast, probably towards Libya ; 
and, hirmg an army of Carians, Jonians, and other foreigners, he marched 
against Amasis, whom he fought near Memphis, but being overcome, Apries 
was taken prisoner, carried to the city of Sais, and there strangled in his 
own palace. 

The eran oy had given, by the mouth of his prophets, an astonishing 
relation of the poversl'« circumstances of this mighty event. It was he who 
had broken the power of Apries, which was once so formidable ; and put the 
sword into the hand of Nabuchodonosor, in order that he might chastise and 
humble that haughty prince.(6) ‘“I am (said he) nst Pharaoh king of 
a Egy t, and will break his arms, the strong, and that which was broken ; 
“‘and I will cause the sword to fall out of his hand.—(7)But I will strengthen 


Qi) Ezek. xxix 18, 19, 20 

(2) The baidness of the heads of the Babylonians was owing to the pressure of their 
helmets ; and their peeled shoulders to their carrying baskets of earth, and large pieces 
of timber, to join Tyre to the continent Baldness was itself a badge of slavery, and, 
joined to the peeled shoulders, shews that the conqueror’s army sustained eyen the most 
servile labours 1n this memorable s»ege. 

(3) For tbe better understanding of this passage, we are to know, that Nabuchodono- 
sor sustained incredible hardships at the siege ot Tyre >» and that when the Tyrians saw 
themselves closely attacked, the nobles conveyed themselves, and their richest effects on 
oti: board. and retired into other islands. So that, when Nabuchodonosor took thecity, 
he found nothing to recompense his losses, and the troubles he had undergone im this 
siege —S Heron (4) Jerem xiii 12. 6) Herod.} i c. 
168. 1@. Diod.! 1. p 72 (6) Ezek. xxx. 22 (7) Ezek. xxx. 94, 
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*“ the arms of the king of Babylon, and put my sword into his hand.—(1)Ana 
“ they shall know that I am ihe Lord.” 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the victors ; (2)Pa- 
Paar ee No, called in the vulgate Alexandria, Sin, Aven, Phibeseth, 

c. 

He takes notice pecicuany of the unhappy end to which the captive king 
should come. (4)*'Thus saith the Lord, Behold I will give Pharaoh-Hophbrah, 
“the king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of them 
** that seek his hte.” 

Lastly, He declares, that during forty years, the Egyptians shall be op- 
pressed with every species of calamity, and be reduced to so deplorable a 
state, (5)that “there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt.” The 
event verified this prophecy. Soon after the expiration of these forty years, 
Egypt was made a province of the Persian Empire, and has been governed 
ever since by foreigners For, since the ruin of the Persian monarchy, 1t has 
been subject successively to the Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, the 
Mamelukes, and lastly to the Turks, who possess 1t at this day. 

Ni heie was not less punctual in the accomplishment of his prophecies, 
with regard to such of his own people as had retired, contrary to his pro- 
hibition, into Egypt after the taking of Jerusalem, and forced Jeremiah along 
with them. The instant they had reached Egypt, and were arived at Tah- 
phanes, or Tans, the prophet, after having hid, in their presence, by God’s 
command, stones in a grotto, which was near the king’s palace ; he declared 
to them, that Nabuchodonosor should soon arrive in Egypt, and that God 
would establish his throne in that very place ; that this prince would lay 
waste the whole kingdom, and carry fire and sword 1n all places; that them- 
selves should fall into the hand of these cruel enemies, when one part of 
them would be massacred, and the rest led captive to Babylon ; that only a 
very small number should escape the common desolation, and be at last re- 
stored to their country All these prophecies had theiy accomplishment in 
the appointed time. 

(7) Amasis. After the death of Apries, Amasis became peaceable posses- 
sor of Egypt, and reigned forty years overit. He was, according to Plato,(8) 
a native of the city of Sais. 

(9)As he was but of mean extraction, he met with no respect, and was 
contemned by his subjects m the beginning of his reign. He was not insen- 
sible of this, but nevertheless thought 1t his interest to subdue their tem- 
pers ge Bas artful carriage, and to win their affection by gentleness and rea- 
son. e had a golden cistern, in which himself, and those persons who were 
admitted to his table, used to wash their feet ; he melted 1t down, and had 
it cast into a statue, and then exposed the new god to public bale The 
pore hastened 1n crowds to pay their adoration to the statue The king, 

aving assembled the people, informed them of the vile uses to which this 
statue had once been put, which nevertheless had now their religious pros- 
trations: the application was easy, and had the desired success ; the people 
thenceforward paid the king all the respect that 1s due to majesty. 

(10)He always used to devote the whole morning to public affairs, in order 
to receive petitions, give audience, pronounce sentence, and hold his coun- 
cils: the rest of the day was given to pleasure ; and as Amasis, in hours of 
diversion, was extremely gay, and seemed to carry his mirth beyond due 
bounds, his courtiers took the hberty to represent to him the unsuitableness 
of such a behaviour , when he answered, that 1t was as impossible for the 
mind to be always serious and intent upon business, as fora bow to continue 
always bent. 


It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every town to enter their 


(i) Ezek. xxx 25. (2) Ezek xxx. 14 17. 

(8) I have given the names of the towns as they stand 1n our English version. In the 
margin are printed against Zoan, Tanis, against Sin, Pelusium, against Aven, Heho- 
pohs, against Phibeseth, Pubastum (Bubaste), and by these last names they are men- 
tioned 10 the onginal. (4) Jerem xiiv 30 = 

5) Ezek. xxx. 18. ‘6) Jerem xia xliv (7) A M 3485. Ant J C s69, 

@) In Tim, @) Herod | u.c 172 QO) Herod tu c 178. 
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names ina book kept by the magistrates for that purpose, with their pro- 
fession, and manner of living. Solon inserted this custom among his laws. 

He built many magnificent temples, especially at Sais, the place of his 
birth. Herodotus admired especially a chapel there, formed of one single 
stone, and which was twenty-one cubits(1) in front, fourteen in depth, and 
eight 1n height ; its dimensions within were not quite so large: it had been 
brought from Elephantina, and two thousand men were employed three years 
in conveying it along the Nile. 

Amasis had a great esteem for the Greeks. He granted them large privi- 
leges, and permitted such of them as were desirous of settling m Egypt to 
live in the city of Naucratis, so famous for 1ts harbour When the rebuild- 
ing of the temple of Delphi, which had been burnt, was debated on, and the 
expense was computed at three hundred talents,(2) Amasis furnished the 
Delphians with a very considerable sum towards discharging their quota, 
which was the fourth part of the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and married a wife from among 
them. 

He 1s the only king of Egypt who conquered the island of Cyprus, and 
made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Heypts being recommended to that 
monarch by the famous Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a 
friendship with Amasis, and will be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, dur- 
ing his stay in Egypt, was initiated 1n all the mysteries of the country, and 
instructed by the priests in whatever was most abstruse and important in 
their religion. It was here he imbibed his doctrine of the Metempsychosis, 
or transmigration of souls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered so great a part of the world, 
Egypt doubtless was subdued, hke the rest of the provinces ; and Xenophon 
declares this in the beginning of his Cyropexdia, or Institution of that 
prinee.(3) Probably, after that the forty years of desolation, which had been 
prophesied by the prophet, were expired, Egypt beginning gradually to re- 
cover itself, Amasis shook off the yoke, and recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the first cares of Cambyses, the son of 
Cyrus, after he had ascended the throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. 
On his arrival there, Amasis was just dead, and succeeded by his son Psam- 
menitus. 

(4)Psasmenitus. Cambyses, after having gained a battle, pursued the 
enemy to Memphis, besieged the city, and soon took it : however, he treated 
the king with clemency, granted him his life, and assigned him an honourable 
pension ; but being informed that he was secretly concerting measures to 
re-ascend his throne, he put him to death. Psammenitus reigned but six 
months: all Egypt submitted immediately to the victor. The particulars 
of this history will be related more at large when I come to that of Cambyses. 

Here ends the succession of the Egyptian kings. From this era the history 
of this nation, as was before observed, will be blended with that of the Per- 
sians and Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At that period, a new mon- 
archy will arise in Egypt, founded by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, which will 
continue to Cleopatra, that 1s, for about three hundred years. JI shall treat 
each of these sulyects in the several periods to which they belong. 


(i) The cubist as one foot and almost ten inches.—Vide supra (2) Or, 58,3254. 
Sterling. (3) Eviipfe 8 cas “EAARver ven cy 4H "Asig, cavafde 8¢ evi OddNartay, Kus 
Kuwoiey ons Acyuntion, p. & Edit. Hutchinson. © A. M. 94679. Ant. J. C. 586, 
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PART I. 
Character, Manners, Religion, and Government, of the Carthaginians. 


SECTION I. 


CARTHAGE FORMED AFTER THE MODEL OF TYRE, OF WHICH 
THAT CIr1lY WAS A COLONY. 


Tue Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, not only for their origin, 
but their manners, language, customs, laws, religion, and their greaé a pee 
cation to commerce, as w a eae from every part of the sequel. T ey 
spoke the same language with the Tynans, and these the same with the Ca« 
naanites and Israelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at least a language 
which was entirely derived from 1t. Their names had commonly some par- 
ticular meaning :(]) thus Hanno signified gractous, bountyful ; Dido amiable, 
or well-beloved ; Sophonisba, one who keeps faithfully her husband's secrets. 
From a spirit of religion, they hkewise joined the name of God to their own, 
conformably to the genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which answers to Ana- 
mas, signifies, Baal ter the Lord_| has been gracious to me. Asdrubal, answer- 
ing to Azarias, rmples, the Lord will be our succour. It 1s the same with 
other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, Mastanabal, &c. The word Pcoeni, from 
which Punic 1s derived, 1s the same with Phoeni, or Phoenicians, because they 
came originally from Pheenicia. In the Peenulus of Plautus 1s a scene writ- 
ten in the Punic tongue, which has very much exercised the learned(2). 

But the strict union which always subsisted between the Phoenicians and 
Mar et oe is still more remarkable. 

(3)When Cambyses had resolved to make war upon the latter, the Phoe- 
nicians, who formed the chief strength of his fleet, told him plainly, that 
they could not serve him against their countrymen ; and this declaration ob- 
higed that prince to lay aside his re The Carthaginians, on their side, 
were never forgetful of the country from whence they came, and to which 


()}) Bochart Part II. 1 nc 16. (2) The first scene of the fifth act 
translated into Latin by Petit, in the second book of his Miscellamses. 
(3) Herod. 1]. un.c 17-39. 
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they owed their origin. (1)They sent regularly every year to Tyre a ship 
freighted with presents, as a quit-rent or acknowledgment paid to their an- 
cient country ; and its tutelar gods had an annual sacrifice offered to them 
by the Carthaginians, who considered them as their protectors. They never 
failed to send thither the first fruits of their revenues, nor the tithe of the 
spoils taken from their enemies, as offerings to Hercules, one of the princi- 
pal gods of Tyre and Carthage. The Tyrians, to secure from Alexander, 
who was then besieging their city, what they valued above all things, I mean 
their wives and children, sent them to Carthage, where, at a time that the 
inhabitants of the latter were involved in a furious war, they were received 
and entertained with such a kindness and generosity as mght be expected 
from the most tender and opulent parents. Such uninterrupted testimonies 
of a warm and sincere gratitude do a nation more honour than the greatest 
conquests and the most glorious victories. 


SECTION II. 
THE RELIGION OF THE CARTHAGINIANS 


Ir appears from several passages of the history of Carthage, that its generals 
looked upon it as an indispensable duty, to begin and end all their enter- 
prises with the worship of the gods. (2)Hamulcar, father of the great Han- 
nibal, before he entered Spain 1n a hostile manner, offered up a sacrifice to 
the Gods , and his sun, treading 1n his steps, before he left Spain, and march- 
ed against Rome, went to Cadiz in order to pay the vows he made to Her- 
cules, and to offer up new ones, 1n case that god should be propitious to him 
(3)After the battle of Cannz, when he acquainted the Carthagimans with 
the joyful news, he recommended to them above all things, the offering up 
a thanksgiving to the immortal gods, for the several victories he had ob- 
tained. Pro his tantis totque vsctorass verum esse gratis dt1s smmortalsbus ags 
habersque. 

Nor was this religious honouring of the deity on all occasions the ambi- 
tion of particular persons only, but was the genius and disposition of the 
whole nation. 

(4)Polybius has transmitted to us a treaty of peace concluded between Phi- 
lip, son of Demetrius king of Macedon, and the Carthaginians, in which the 
great re t and veneration of the latter for the deity, their inherent per- 
suasion that the gods assist and preside over human affairs, and particularly 
over the solemn treaties made in their name and presence, are strongly dis- 
played. Mention is therein made of five or six different orders of deities ; 
and this enumeration appears very extraordinary in a public instrument, such 
as a treaty of Me ee concluded between two nations I shall here present my 
readers with the very words of the historian, as it will give some idea of the 
Carthaginian theology. This treaty was concluded in the presence of Jupster, 
Juno, and Apollo ; tn the presence of the demon or gensus (duinovor) of the Car- 
thagtntans, of Hercules and Iolaus, tn the presence of Mars, Triton, and Nep- 
tune, tn the presence of all the confederate gods of the Carthagtuniuns, and of the 
sun, the moon, and the earth , wn the presence of the rivers, meads, and waters , tn 
the presence of all those gods who possess Carthage. What would we now say 
to an instrument of this kind, in which the tutelar angels and saints of a 
kingdom should be introduced ! 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they paid more particular 
worship, and who deserve to have some mention made of them in this place. 

The first was the goddess Ceelestis, called likewise Urania, or the moon, 
who was invoked 1n great calamities, and particularly in droughts, {in order 
to obtain rain: (5)That very virgin Colestis, says Tertullian, the promiser 
of rain,—JIsta spsa virgo Celestis, pluviarum pollscstatriz. Tertullan, s i 


(1) Polyt 944. Q Curt. 1 iv c @,8. (2) Liv } xx1.0 1. Ibid pn @i. 


(3) Liv 1 xxi n Al. (4) Lib vi. p, 699 edit. Gronov, 
(®} Avolog « xxii. 
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of this goddess, and of Avsculapius, gives the heathens of that age a chal- 
ee which is bold indeed, but at the same time very glorious to the cause 
of Christianity ; and declares, that any Christian who first comes, shall ob- 
lige these false gods to confess publicly that they are but devils ; and consents 
that this Christian shall be immediately killed, if he does not extort such a 
confession from the mouth of these Sern Nest se demones confessi fuermt 


Christiano mentiré non es, titdem illiuns Christiant procactsswmns mem 
fundtte. St. Austin likewise makes frequent mention of this deity. What $s 
now, (1)says he, become of Calestis, whose emptre was once so great in Carthage ? 
This was doubtless the same deity whom (2)Jeremiah calls the queen of hea~ 
ven ; and who was held in so much reverence by the Jewish women, that they 
addressed their vows, burnt incense, poured out drink-offerings, and made 
cakes fur her with their own hands, ut factant placentas regene ceilt, and from 
whom they boasted their having received all manner of blessings, whilst they 
paid her a regular worship, whereas, since they had failed in it, they had 
been oppressed with misfortunes of every kind. 

The second deity particularly adored by the Carthaginians, and in whose 
honour human sacrifices were offered, was Saturn, known in scripture by the 
name of Moloch ; and this worship passed from Tyre to Carthage. Philo 
quotes a passage from Sanchoniathon, which shows, that the kings of Tyre, 
in great dangers, used to sacrifice their sons to appease the anger of the gods ; 
and that one of them, by this action, procured himself divine honours, and 
was worshipped as a god, under the name of the planet Saturn: to this 
doubtless was owing the fable of Saturn devouring his own children. Parti- 
cular persons, when they were desirous of averting any great calamity, took 
the same method ; and, in 1mitation of their princes, were so very supersti- 
tious, that such as had no children purchased those of the poor, 1n order that 
they might not be deprived of the merit of such a sacrifice. This custom 
prevailed long among the Phoenicians and Canaanites, from whom the Israel- 
ites borrowed it, though forbidden expresaly by Heaven. At first children 
were inhumanly burned, either in a fiery furnace, like those in the valley of 
Hinnom, so often mentioned in scripture, or 1n a flaming statue of Saturn. 
(3)The cries of these unhappy victims were drowned by the uninterrupted 
noise of drums and trumpets. Mothers(4) made 1t a merit, and a part of 
their religion, to view this barbarous spectacle with dry eyes, and without so 
much as a groan; and if a tear or a sigh stole from them, the sacrifice was 
less acceptable to the deity, and all the effects of it were entirely lost. (5)This 
strength of mind, or rather savage barbarity, was carried to such excess, that 
even mothers would endeavour, with embraces and kisses, to hush the cries 
of their children ; lest, had the victim been offered with an unbecoming grace, 
and 1n the midst of tears, 1t should anger the god ; blandsitts et oscults com- 
primebant vagitum, ne flebils hostsa wemmolaretur(6). They afterwards con- 
tented themselves with making their children pass through the fire, 1n which 
they frequently perished, as appears from several passages of scripture. 

(7)The Carthaginians retained the barbarous custom of offering human sa- 
crifices to their gods, till the ruin of their city :(8) an action which ought to 


C)) In Psalm xcvin. (2) Jer. wn 18 xhliv 17—@25 (8S) Plut. de Superstit p. 171. 

(4) Mapeotrme: de 4 pTHp GreyKror kat aorevaxtos, &c The cruel and pitiless mother 
stood by as an unconcerned spectator, a groan or a tear falling from her, would have 
been punished bya fine, and still the child must have been sacrificed —Plut. de Su- 
perstitione. (5) Tertul in Apolog. (6) Minut. Felix. 

(7) Q. Cart. lavic 5. . 

8) It appears from Tertullian’s Apology, that ths barbarous custom prevailed in 
A rica, long after the ruin of Carthage Infantes penes Africam Saturno immolabantur 


paces ae i a ak tae mee ae ae rlham 2 @.an — 


Saturn, down to the proconsn of Tibexnus, who hanged the sacrificing priests them- 
selves on the trees which shaded their temple, as on so many crosses raised to expiate 
their crimes, of which the militia of our country are witnesses, who were the actors of 
this execution at the command of this _proconsul —Tertul Apolog c.9. Two learned 
men are at variance about the proconsul, and the time of his government  Salmasius 
contesses his ygnorance of both, but rejects the authority of Scahger, who, for procon- 
sudatum, reads p: oconsuiem Tiberi, and thiske Tertullian, when he wrote his Apology 
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have been called a capi rather than a sacrifice,—Sacrelegium verius quam 
sacrum. It was suspended only for some years, from the fear they were un- 
der of drawing upon themselves the indignation and arms of Darius J. king 
of Persia, who forbade-them the offering up of human sacrifices and the eat- 
ing the flesh of dogs ; (1)but they soon resumed this horrid practice, since, 
in the reign of Xerxes the successor to Darius, Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
having gained a considerable victory over the Carthaginians in Sicily, ordered, 
among other conditions of is tno more human sacrifices should be of- 
fered to Saturn. And, doubtless, the practice of the C aginians, on this 
very occasion, made Gelon use this precaution. (2)For during the whole 
engagement, which lasted from morning till night, Hamilcar, the son of 
Hanno their general, was perpetually offering up to the gods sacrifices of 
living men, who were thrown on a flaming pile ; and seeing his troops rout- 
ed and put to flight, he himself rushed into the pile, in order that he might 
not survive his own disgrace ; and to extinguish, says Ambrose, speaking of 
this action, with his own blood this sacrilegious fire, when he found that it 
had not proved of service to him(3). 

In times of pestilence(4) they used to sacrifice a great number of children 
to thew gods, unmoved with pity for a tender age, which excites compassion 
in the most cruel enemies ; thus seeking a remedy for their evil in guilt it- 
real and endeavouring to appease the gods by the most shocking kind of 

arbarity. 

(5)Diodorus relates an instance of this cruelty, which strikes the reader 
with horror. At the time that Agathocles was just going to besiege Carthage, 
its mhabitants, seeing the extremity to which they were reduced, imputed all 
their misfortunes to the just anger of Saturn, because that, instead of of- 
fering up children nobly born, who were usually sacrificed to him, he had 
been fraudulently put off with the children of slaves and foreigners. To atone 
for this crime, two hundred children of the best families in Carthage were 
sacrificed to Saturn ; besides which, upwards of three hundred citizens, from 
a sense of guilt of this pretended crime, voluntarily sacrificed themselves. 
Diodorus adds, that Saturn had a brazen statue, the hands of which were 
turned downwards, so that, when a child was laid on them, 1t dropped umme- 
diately into a hollow, where was a fiery furnace. 

Can this, says (6) Plutarch, be called worshipping the gods? Can we be 
said to entertain an honourable idea of them, iP we suppose that they are 
pleased wath slaughter, aeen' of human blood, and capable of requiring or 
accepting such offerings? (7 Helen: says this judicious author, 1s placed 
between two rocks, that are eq erous to man and injurious to the 
deity, I mean impiety and superstition. The one, from an affectation of 
free-thinking, belseves nothing ; and the other, from a blind weakness, be- 
heves all things. Impiety, to md itself of a terror which galls it, demes the 
very existence of the gods ; whilst superstition, to calm its fears, capriciously 
forges gods, which 1t makes not only the fniends, but protectors and models 
of crimes. (8)Had 1t not been better, says he farther, for the Carthagi- 
nians to have had a Critias, a Diagoras, and such hke open and undisguised 
atheists for their lawgivers, than to have established so frantic and wicked a 
rehgion ? Could the Typhons and the giants, the open enemies to the gods, 
sen sey gained a victory over them, have established more abominable sa- 
crifices § 

Such were the sentiments which a heathen entertained of this part of the 


had forgot his name. However this be, it 15 certain that the memory of the incident 
here related by Tertullian was then recent, and probably the witnesses of 1t, bad not 
been long dead Ci) Plut de Ser. Vindic Deorum, p 552. (2) Herod I win c¢ 167. 

(3) In 1psos quos adolebat sese precipitavit ignes, ut eos vel cruore suo extinguerct, 
quos sib: mill profuisse cognoverat.—St Amb. 

(4) Cum peste laborarent, cruenta sacrorum rehgione et scelere pro remedio usi sunt. 
Quippe homines ut victimaz immolabant, et impuberes, qua etas etiam hostium mise- 
ricordiam provocat, aris admovebant, pacem deorum sanguine eorum exposcentes, pro 
quorum vita dius maxime rogari solent —Justin |} xvin oc 6 The Gauls, as well as Ger- 
mans, used to sacrifice men, if Dionysius and Tacitus may be credited. 

(5) Lib xx p 756 (6) De superetitione, p 169—173. 

(7) Idem in Cams}! p. 192. (8) De Superstitione 
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Carthaginian worship. But one would scarce believe that mankind were ca- 
pable of such madness and frenzy. Men do not generally entertain ideas su 
destructive of all those thi which nature considers as most sacred, as to 
sacrifice, to murder their children with their own hands, and to throw them 
in cool blood into fiery furnaces! Such sentiments, of so unnatural and bar- 
barous a kind, and yet acoreee by whole nations, and even by those that 
passed for civilized, as the Phoenicians, Carthagimans, Gauls, Scythians, and 
even the Greeks and Romans, and conseciated by custom during a long se- 
ries of ages, can have been inspired by him only, who was a murderer from 
the beginning, and who delights in nothing but the humihation, misery, and 
perd.:tion of man. 


SECTION III. 
FORM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE, 


Tue government of Carthage was founded upon principles of the most con- 
summate wisdom, and 1t 1s with reason that (1)Aristotle ranks this republic 
in the number of those that were had 1n the greatest esteem by the ancients, 
and which was fit to serve as a model for others. He grounds his opinion on 
a reflection which does great honour to Carthage, by remarking, that from 
its foundation to his time, that 1s, upwards of five hundred years, no conside- 
rable sedition had disturbed the peace, nor any tyrant oppressed the hberty, 
of that state. Indeed, mixed governments, such as that of Carthage, where 
the power was divided between the nobles and the people, are subject to two 
inconveniences ; either of degenerating into an abuse of liberty by the sed:- 
tions of the populace, as frequently happened in Athens, and in the Gre- 
cian republics ; or into the oppression of the public hberty by the tyranny of 
the nobles, as in Athens, Syracuse, Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itself under 
Scylla and Cesar. It 1s therefore giving Carthage the highest praise, to ob- 
serve, that it had found out the art, by the wisdom of its laws, and the har-~ 
mony of the different parts of 1ts government, to shun, during so iong a se- 
ries of years, two rocks that are so dangerous, and on which others so often 
split. It were to be wished, that some ancient author had left us an accurate 
and regular description of the customs and laws of this famous republic. For 
want of some such assistance, we can only give our readers a confused and 
imperfect idea of them, by collecting the several passages which he scattered 
up and down in authors. Christopher Hendrich has obliged the learned 
world in this particular ; and his work(2) has been of great service to me. 
(3) The government of Carthage, hke that of Sparta and Rome, united 
three different authorities, which counterpoised and gave mutual assistance 
to one another. These authorities were, that of the two supreme magistrates 
called Suffetes(4), that of the senate, and that of the people. There after- 
wards was added the tribunal of One Hundred, which had great credit and 


influence 1n the republic, 
THE SUFFETES. 


The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and their authority in Car- 
thage answered to that of the consuls at Rome(5). 1n authors they are fre- 
quently called kings, dictators, consuls ; because they exercised the func- 
tions of all three. History does not inform us of the manner of their elec- 
tion. They were empowered to assemble the senate(6), in which they pre- 
sided, proposed subjects for deliberation, and told the voices(7) ; and they 


Ci) De Rep 1 1: ¢ 11. &. It 1s entitled, Carthago, s:ve Carthagi- 
miensium Respublhca, &c.—Francofurt: ad Oderam, anu 1664. 

(3) Polyb. 1 vi. 493. (4) This name_is derived from a word, 
which with the Hebrews and Phoenicians, signifies J Oda ee. Shap Aeceas: 

(5) Ut Romz consules, sic Carthagine quotannisannu: bin reges creabantar.—Corn,. 
Nep. in Vita Annibalis, c 7. The great Hannibal was once one of the Suffetes. 

(6) Senatum itaque Suffetes, quod velut consuiare imperium apud eos erat, vocaye- 
runt.—Liw. l. xxx on 7 

67) Cum Suffetes ad jus dicendum concedissent.— Iden. ]. xxxiv. n. 62. 
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likewise presided in all emergent and decisive debates. Their authority was 
not limited to the city, nor confined to civil affairs: they sometimes had the 
command of the armies. We find, that when their employment of Suffetes 
expired, they were made rs, whose office wag considerable, since it em- 

wered them to preside in some causes ; as also, to propose and enact new 

ws, and call to account the receivers of the public revenues, as pears 
from what Livy(1) relates concerning Hannibal on this head, and which I 
shall take notice of in the sequel. 


THE SENATE. 


The Senate, composed of persons who were venerable on account of their 
age, their experience, their birth, their rmches, and especially their merit, 
formed the council of state ; and were, if I may use that expression, the soul 
of the public deliberations. Their number 1s not exactly known ; it must, 
however, have been very great, since an hundred were selected from it to 
form a separate assembly, of which I shall immediately have occasion to 
speak. In the senate, all affairs of consequence were debated, the letters 
from erals read, the complaints of provinces heard, ambassadors admitted 
to audience, and peace or war determined as 1s seen On many occasions. 

(2)When the sentiments and votes were unanimous, the senate decided 
supremely, and there lay no ada from it. When there was a division, and 
the senate could not be brought to an agreement, the affair was then brought 
before the people, on whom the power of deciding thereby devolved The 
reader will easily perceive the po wisdom of this regulation ; and how 
happily it was adapted to crush factions, to produce harmony, and to enforce 
and corroborate good counsels ; such an assembly being extremely jealous of 
its authority, and not easily prevailed upon to let it pass into other hands. 
Of this we have a memorable instance in (3)Polybius. When, after the loss 
of the battle fought in Africa at the end of the second Punic war, the condi- 
tions of peace offered by the victor were read in the senate ; Hannibal, ob- 
serving that one of the senators opposed them, represented 1n the strongest 
terms, that as the safety of the republic lay at stake, 1t was of the utmost 1m- 
portance for the senators to be unanimous 1n their resolutions, to prevent 
such a debate from coming before the people ; and he carned his point. This 
doubtless laid the foundation, 1n the infancy of the republic, of the senate’s 
power, and raised 1ts authority to so great a height. (4)And the same au- 
thor observes in another place, that whilst the senate had the administration 
of affairs, the state was governed with great wisdom, and wa® successful in 


all 1ts enterprises. 
THE PEOPLE. 


ir appears from every thing related hitherto, that so low as Aristotle’s 
time, who gives so beautiful a draught, and bestows so noble an eulogium on 
the government of Carthage, the people spontaneously left the care of public 
affairs, and the chief administration of them, to the senate ; and this it was 
which made the republic so powerful. But things changed afterwards. For 
the people, grown insolent by their wealth and conquests, and forgetting that 
they owed these blessings to the prudent conduct of the senate, were desi- 
rous of having a share in the government, and arrogated to themselves al- 
most the whole power. From that gta the public affairs were transacted 
wholly by cabals and factions ; which Polybius assigns as one of the chief 
causes of the ruin of Carthage. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE HUNDRED. 


Tis was a body composed of an hundred and four persons; though often, 
for brevity’s sake, they are called the Hundred. These, according to Aris. 


QQ) Lib xxxu1 on 46, 47. (2) Arist. toc, cit. (3) Lib xv. p 706 7o7. 
(4) Polyo It u.y 494 A, Carth. 4. 
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totle»were the same in Carthage as the Ephori in Sparta ; whence it appears, 
that they were instituted fo balance the power of the nobles and senate ; but 
with this.difference, that the Ephgri were but five in number, and elected 
annually ; whereas thesé were perpetual, and were upwards of an hundred. 
It is believed that these centumvirs are the same with the hundred jud 
mentioned by (1)Justin, who were taken out of the senate, and appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of their generals. The exorbitant power of Mago’s 
fannly, which, by its engrossing the chief employments both of the state and 
of the army, had thereby the sole direction and managemént of all affairs, 
gave occasion to this establishment. It was intended asa curb te the autho- 
rity of their generals, which, whilst the armies were 1n the field, was almost 
boundless and absolute ; but, by this institution, it became subject to the 
laws, by the obligation their generals were under of giving an account of 
their actions before these judges, on their return from the campaign. (2)U¢? 
foc metu sta in bello tmperta cogsttarent, ut domi gudicia legesque respicerent. 
Of these hundred and four judges, five had a particular quradicuon superior 
to that of the rest; but it 1s not known how long their authority lasted. 
This council of five was lke the council of ten in the Venetian senate. A 
vacancy in their number could be filled by none but themselves. Thev also 
had the power of choosing those who composed the council of the hundred. 
Their authority was very great, and for that reason none were elected into 
this office but persons of uncommon merit, and 1t was not judged proper 
to anfex any salary or rewaid to it; the single motive of the public goad 
being thought a tie sufficient to engage honest men to a conscientious and 
faithful discharge of theirduty. (3)Polybius,in his account of the taking of 
New Carthage by Scipio, distinguishes clearly two orders of magistrates 
established in Old Carthage; for he says, that among the prisoners taken 
at New Carthage, were two magistrates belonging to the body or assembly 
of old men, (cx vis yepoverar,) 80 he calls the council of the hundred, and fifteen 
of the senate (ex tis ZuvnAjrov.) (4)Livy mentions only the fifteen of the sena- 
tors ; but, in another place, he names the old men, and tells us, that they 
formed the must venerable council of the government, and had great autho- 
rity in the senate (5)Carthagsntenses—Oratores ad pacem petendam mittunt 
triginta seniorum principes. Id erat sanctsus apud tlios conciltum, maxemaque 
ad ipsum senatum reg m vss. 

stablishments, though constituted with the greatest wisdom and the 
jastest harmony of parts, degenerate, however, insensibly into disorder and 
the most destructive licentiousness. These judges, who, by the lawful ex- 
ecution of their power, were a terror to transgressors, and the great pillars 
of justice, abusing their almost unlimited authority, became so many pett 
tyrants. We shall see this verified in the history of the great Hannibal, 
who, during his pretorship, after his return to Africa, employed all his credit 
to reform so horrid an abuse; aud made an authority, which before was per- 
petual, only annual, about two hundred years from the first founding the 
taisbunal of the One Hundred (6) 


DEFECTS IN THE GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE. 


ARISTOTLE, among other reflections made by him on the government of 
Carthage, remarks two great defects 1m it, both which, in his opinion, are 
repugnant to the views of a wise lawgiver, and the maxims of good policy. 

The first of these defects was, the investing the same person with different 


QL) Lib xix.ec 2 A M. 3069 A. Carth 487. (2) Justin 1 xix. 

(3) Lah x. p 824 edit Gronov. (4) Liv xxvi n 51 Lib xxx an. 16, 

(5) Mr. Rolhe might have tahen notice of some civil othcers who were establisheri at 
Carthage, with a power lke that of the censors of Rome, to inspect the manners of the 
eitizens ‘he chief of these officers took from Pfamulcar, the father of Hannibal, a beay- 
tetul youth, named Asdrubal, on a report that Hamalcar was more famshar with this 
youth than was consistent with modesty. Erat preterea cum eo [Amuicare} adalescens 
lustis et formosus, Hasdrubal, quem nonnull dsligt turpius, quam par erat, ab Anul- 
care, lequebantur Quo factum est ut a prefecto morum Hasdrubal cum eo vetaretar 
= ao Nep. 1p Vita Anulearss (6) A. M. 3082 A Carth. Gis, 

an. i. 
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employments, which was considered at Carthage as a proof of uncammon 
merit. But Aristotle thinks this practice hi prejudicial toa community. 
For, says this author, a man possessed but of one employment is much more 
capable of acquitting himself well in the execution of it ; because affairs are 
then examined with greater care, and sooner dispatched. We never see 
continues our author, either by sea or land, the same officer commanding 
two different bodies, or the same pilot steering two ships. Besides, the wel- 
fare of the state requires, that places and preferments should be divided, in 
order to excite an emulation among men of merit: whereas the bestowing of 
them on one man too often dazzles him by so distinguishing a preference, 
and always fills others with jealousy, discontent, and murmurs. 

The second defect taken notice of by Aristotle in the government of Car- 
thage, was, that in order for a man to attam the first posts, a certain estate 
was required, besides merit and a conspicuous birth; by which means poverty . 
might exclude persons of the most exalted merit, which he considers as a 
great evil in a government. For then, says he, as virtue is wholly disre- 
garded, and money is all-powerful, because all things are attained by it, the 
admiration and desire of riches seize and corrupt the whole community. Add 
to this, that when magistrates and judges are obliged to pay large sums for 
their employments, they seem to have a right to reimburse themselves. 

There is not, I believe, one instance in all antiquity, to show that em- 
ployments, either in the state or the courts of justice, were sold. ‘The ex- 

nse, therefore, which Aristotle talks of here, to raise men to preferments 
in Carthage, must doubtless be understood of the presents that were given, 
in order to procure the votes of the electors: a practice, as Polybius observes, 
very common at Carthage, where no kind of gain was judged a disgrace (1) 
It is therefore no wonder, that Aristotle should condemn a practice, which 
it is very plain may in its consequences prove fatal to a government. 

But in case he capa ttey that the chief employments of a state ought to 
be equally accessible to the rich and the poor, as he seems to insinuate, his 
opinion is refuted by the general practice of the wisest republics ; for these, 
without in any way demeaning or aspersing poverty, have determined, that 
on this occasion the preference ought to be given to riches; because it is to 
be presumed, that the wealthy have received a better education, have nobler 
views, are more out of the reach of corruption, and less liable to commit base 
actions ; and that even the state of their affairs makes them more affectionate 
to the government, inclines them to maintain peace and order in it, and to 
suppress whatever may tend to sedition and rebellion. 

Aristotle, in concluding his reflections on the republic of Carthage, is 
mueh pleased with a custom practised in 1t, viz of sending from time to 
time colonies into different countries, and in this manner p ing its citi- 
zens commodious settlements. This provided for the necessities of the poor, 
who, equally with the rich, are members of the state ; and it discharged 
Carthage of multitudes of lazy, indolent people, who were its disgrace, and 
often proved dangerous to it : 1t prevented commotions and insurrections, by -: 
thus removing such persons as commonly occasion them; and who, being 
very uneasy under their present circumstances, are always ready for innova- 
tions and tumults. 


SECTION IV. 


TRADE OF CARTHAGE, THE FIRST SOURCE OF ITS WEALTH AND 
POWER. 


Comurncr, strictly speaking, was the occupation of Carthage, the particu- 
lar object of its industry, and its anil predominant characteristic. 
It formed the greatest strength, he chief support of that commonwealth. 
Jn a word, we may affirm that the power, the conquests, the credit, and the 
Slory of the Carthaginians, all flowed from trade. Situated in the centre of 


(i) Mapa Kapyqdovsas obdey ase ypoy tay deqnévrav wads aépdct.-Polyb I. vi. p. 197. 
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the Mediterranean, and stretching out their arms eastward and westward, 
the extent of their commerce took in all the known world ; and wafted it to 
the coast of ove: of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond the straits and 
pillars of Hercules. They sailed to all countries, in order to buy, at a cheap 
rate, the superfluities o ave nation, which, by the wants of others, be- 
came necessaries ; and these they sold to them at the dearest rate From 
Egypt the Carthaginians fetched fine flax, paper, corn, sails, and cables for 
ships ; from the coast of the Red Sea, spices, frankincense, perfumes, gold, 
pearls, and precious stones ; from Tyre and Pheenicia, purple and scarlet, 
rich stuffs, tapestry, costly furniture, and divers curious and exquisite works 
of art ; in fine, they fetched from various countries, all thi that can sup-~ 
ply the necessities, or are capable of contributing to the comfort, luxury, and 
the delights of hfe. They brought back from the western parts of the 
world, in return for the commodities carried thither, 1ron, tin, lead, and 
copper: by the sale of which articles, they enriched themselves at the ex- 
pense of all nations ; and put them under a kind of contribution, which was 
so much the surer, as it was spontaneous. 

In thus becoming the factors and agents of all nations, they had made 
themselves lords of the sea; the band which held the east, the west, and 
south together, and the necessary channel of their communication ; so that 
Carthage rose to be the common city, and the centre of the trade of all 
those nations which the sea separated from one another. 

The most considerable personages of the city were not ashamed to trade. 
They applied themselves to 1t as industriously as the meanest citizens ; and 
their great wealth did not make them less in love with the diligence, pa- 
tience, and labour, which are necessary for the acquisition of it. To this 
they owed their empire of the sea; the aplomiowz of their republic ; their 
being able to dispute for superiority with Rome itself; and their elevation 
of power, which forced the Romans to carry on a bloody and doubtful war 
for upwards of forty years, in order to humble and subdue this haughty 
rival. In short, Rome, even in its triumphant state, thought Carthage was 
not to be entirely reduced pt Crear way than by depriving that city of the 
benefit of its commerce, by which it had been so long enabled to resist the 
whole strength of that hty republic. 

However, it is no wonder that, as Carth came in a manner out of 
the greatest school of traffic in the world, I mean Tyre, she should have 
been crowned with such rapid and uninterrupted success. The very vessels 
in which its founders had n conveyed into Africa, were afterwards em- 
ployed by them in their trade. They began to make settlements upon the 
coasts of Spain, in those ports where they unloaded their goods. @ ease 
with which they had founded these settlements, and the conveniences they 
met with, inspired them with the design of conquering those vast regions ; 
and some time after, Nova C o, or New Carthage, gave the Carthagi- 
nians an empire in that country, ost equal to that they enjoyed in Africa. 


SECTION V. 


THE MINES OF SPAIN, SECOND SOURCE OF THE RICHES AND POWER 
OF CARTHAGE. 


Droporvus(1) justly remarks, that the gold and silver mines, found by the 
Carthaginians in Spain, were an inexhaustible fund of wealth, that enabled 
them to sustain such long wars 5 oe the Romans. The natives had been 
ignorant of these treasures that Acari in the bowels of the earth, at 
least of their use and value. The Phosnicians first made the discovery; and 
by bartering some wares of little value for this precious metal, which the 
natives suffered them to dig up, they amassed infinite wealth. The Cartha- 
gintans improved from their example, when they conquered that country ; 
as did the Romans afterwards, when they had dispossessed the latter of it. 


(1) Lib. iv. p. 319. &c. 
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1)The labour employed to come at these mines, and to dig the gold and 
silver out of them, was incredible, for the veins of these metals rarely ap- 
eared at the surface; they were to be sought for, and traced through fright- 
ul depths, where very often floods of water stopped the miners, and seemed 
to defeat all future pursuits. But avarice is as patient 1n undergoi fata- 
gues, as ingenious in finding expedients. By pumps, which Archimedes had 
invented when in Egypt, the Romans afterwards threw up the water out of 
these kind of pits, and quite drained them. Numbertess multitudes of 
slaves perished in these mines, which were dug to enrich their masters, who- 
treated them with the utmost barbarity, forced them by heavy stripes to 
labour, and gave them no respite either day or night. (2)Polybius, as 
quoted by Strabo, says, that in his time, upwards of fort ousand men 
were employed in the mines near Nova Carthago, and furnished the Romans 
every day with twenty-five thousand drachms, or eight hundred fifty-mne 
pounds seven shillings and six-pence (3) 

We must not be surprised to see the Carthaginians, soon after the greatest 
defeats, sending fresh and numerous armies again into the field ; fitting out 
mighty fleets, and supporting, at a great a Sarat for many years, wars car- 
ried on by them in far distant countries. ut 1t must surprise us to hear 
of the Bomans doing the same, they whose revenues were very inconsider« 
able before those great conquests, which subjected to them the most power- 
ful nations; and who had no resources, either from trade, to which they 
were absolute strangers, or from gold or silver mines, which were very rarely 
found in Italy, in case there were rnd 3 and consequently, the expenses of 
which must have swallowed up ali the profit. The Romans, in the frugal 
and simple hfe they led, in their zeal for the public welfare, and love tor 
their country, possessed funds which were not less ready or secure than those 
of Carthage, but at the same time were far more honourable. 


SECTION VI. 
WAR 


CantTHAGE must be considered as a trading, and at the same time as a war- 
like republic. Its genius, and the nature of its government, led it to traffic ; 
and from the necessity the Carthaginians were under, first of defending their 
subjects against the neighbouring nations, and afterwards from a desire of 
extending their commerce and empire, they became warlike. This double 
idea gives us, in my opinion, the true plan and character of the Carthaginian 
repute ic. We have already spoken of its commerce. 

e military power of the Carthaginians consisted in their alliances with 
kings ; in tributary nations, from which they drew both men and money ; in 
some troeps raised from among their own citizens ; and 1n mercenary sol~ 
diers, purchased of neighbouring states, without their being ogee to levy 
or exercise them, because they were already well disciplined and inured to 
the fatigues of war; for they made choice, in every country, of such soldiers 
as had the greatest merit and reputation. They drew from Numidia a nime 
ble, bold, impetuous, and indefatigable cavalry, which formed the principal 
strength of their armies ; from the Balearian isles, the most expert slingers 
in the world ; from Spain, a stout and invincible infantry ; from the coasts 
of Genoa and Gaul, troops of known valour ; and from Greece itself, sol- 
diers fit for all the various operations of war, for the field or the garrison, for 
besieging or defending cities. “ 

In this manner the Carthaginians sent out at once powerful armies, com- 
posed of soldiers which were the flower of all the armies in the un:verse, with- 
out depopulating either their fields or cities by new levies; without suspend- 
ing their man ures, or disturbing the peaceable artificer ; without in- 


C1) Lib. iv. p 812, &c. (2) Lib tii. p. 147 
(3) 25,000drachms.—An Attic draochm, according to Dr. Bernard=-8%d English money 
CeRsegnamtiy €5.c0e—easpi 75. Ga. 
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terrupting their commerce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood they 
possessed themselves of provinces and kingdoms; and made other nations 
the instruments of their grandeur and glory, with no other expense of their 
own but their money, and even this furnished from the traffic they carried on 
with foreign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the course of the war, sustained some losses, these 
were’ but as so many foreign accidents, which only grazed, as it were, the bo- 
dy of the state, but did not make a deep wound 1n the bowels or heart of the 
republic. These losses were speedily repaired by sums arising out of a flour- 
ashing commerce, as from a perpetual sinew of war, by which the government 
was furnished with new supplies for the purchase of mercenary forces, who 
were ready at the first summons. And, from the vast extent of the coasts 
which the Carthaginians possessed, it was easy for them to levy, 1n a very ht- 
tle time, a sufficient number of sailors and rowers for the working of their 
fleets, and to procure able pilots and experienced captains to conduct them. 

But, as these parts were fortuitously brought together, they did not adhere 
by any natural, intimate, or necessary tie. No common and reciprocal in- 
terest united them in such a manner as to form a solid and unalterable body. 
Not one individual in these mercenary armies wished sincerely the prosperity 
of the state. They did not act with the same zeal, nor expase themselves to 
dangers with equal resolution, for a republic which they considered as foreign, 
and which consequently was indifferent to them, as they would have done for 
their native country, whose happiness constitutes that of the several mem- 
bers who compose it. 

In great reverses of fortune, the (1)kings in alliance with the Carthagin- 
ians might easily be detached from their interest, either by a jealousy which 
the grandeur of a more powerful neighbour naturally gives; or from the 
hopes of reaping greater advantages from a new friend ; or from the fear of 
being involved in the misfortunes of an old ally. 

The tributary nations, being impatient under the weight and disgrace of 
a yoke which had been forced upon their necks, greatly flattered themselves 
with the hopes of finding one less galling in changing their masters ; or, in 
case servitude was unavoidable, the choice was indifferent to them, as will 
appear from many instances 1n the course of this history. 

Ihe mercenary forces, accustomed to measure their fidelity by the large- 
ness or continuance of their pay, were ever ready, on the least discontent, or 
the slightest expectation of a more considerable stipend, to desert to the ene- 
my with whom they had just before fought, and to turn their arms against 
those who had invited them to their assistance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians, being sustained only by these fo- 
reign supports, was shaken to the very foundation when they were taken 
away. And if, to this, there happened to be added an interruption of their 
commerce, by which only they subsisted, arising from the loss of a naval en- 
gagement, they imagined themselves to be on the brink of ruin, and aban- 
doned themselves to despondency and despair, as was evidently seen at the 
end of the first Punic war. 

Aristotle, in the treatise where he shows the advantages and defects of the 
government of Carthage, finds no fault with 1ts keeping up none but foreign 
torces ; 1t 1s therefore probable, that the Carthaginians did not fall into this 

ractice till a long time after. But the rebellions which harassed Carthage 
in its later years ought to have taught its citizens, that no miseries are com- 
parable to those of a government which 1s supported only by foreigners; since 
neather zeal, security, nor obedience, can be expected from them. 

But this was not the case with the republic of Rome. As the Romans had 
neither trade nor money, they were not able to hire forces, in order tu push 
on their conquests with the same rapidity as the Carthaginians: but then, as 
they procured every thing from within themselves, and as all the parts of the 
state were intimately united, they had surer resources in great misfortunes 
than the Carthaginians. And for this reason, they never once thought of 


(1) As Syphax and Masinivsa. 
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sueing for peace after the battle of Canna, as the Carthaginians haa done in 
‘a less imminent danger. 

The Carthaginians had, besides, a body of troops, which was net very nu- 
merous, levied from among their own citizens ; and this was a kind of school, 
in which the flower of their nobility, and those whose talents and ambition 
prompted them to aspire to the first dignities, learned the rudiments of the 
art of war. From among these were selected all the general officers, who 
were put at the head of the different bodies of their forces, and had the chief 
command in the armies. This nation was too jealous and suspicious to em- 
ploy foreign generals. But they were not so distrustful of their own citizens 
as Rome and Athens ; for the Carthaginians, at the same time that they in- 
vested them with great power, did not guard inst the abuse they might 
make of 1t, in order to oppress their country. The command of armies was 
neither annual, nor limited to any time, as in the two republics above men- 
tioned. Many generals held their commissions for a great number of years, 
either till the war or their lives ended ; though they were still accountable 
to the commonwealth for their conduct, and liable to be recalled, whenever a 
real oversight, a misfortune, or the superior interest of a cabal, furnished an 
opportunity for it. 


SECTION VII. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Yr cannot be said that the Carthaginians renounced entirely the glory which 
results from study and knowledge. The sending of Masinissa, son of a power- 
ful king(1), thither for education, gives us room to believe, that Carthage 
was provided with an excellent school. (2)The great Hannibal, who in all 
respects was an ornament to that city, was not unacquainted with polite li- 
terature, as will be seen hereafter. (S)Mago, another very celebrated gene- 
ral, did as much honour to Carthage by his pen as by his victories. He wrote 
twenty-eight volumes upon husbandry, which the Roman senate had in such 
esteem, t after the taking of Carthage, when they presented the African 
princes with the hbraries founded there, another proof that learning was not 
entirely banished from Carthage, they gave orders to have these books trans- 
lated into Latin(4), though Cato h efore written books on that subject. 
(5)There is still extant a Greek version of a treatise, drawn up by Hanno 
in the Punic tongue, relating to a voyage he made, by order of the senate, 
with a considerable fleet, round Africa, for the settling of different colonics 
in that part of the world. This Hanno is believed to be more ancient than 
that person of the same name who lived in the time of Agathocles. 

(6)Clitomachus, called in the Punic language Asdrubal, was a t phi- 
losopher. He succeeded the famous Carneades, whose disciple he had been ; 
and maintained in Athens the honour of the academic sect. (7)Cicero says, 
that he was a more sensible man, and fonder of study, than the Carthaginians 
generally are. (8)He composed several books, in one of which was a treatise 
to scnsole the unhappy citizens of Carthage, who, by the ruin of their city, 
were reduced to slavery. 

I mght rank among, or rather place at the head of, the writers who have 
gaovied Africa with their compositions, the celebrated Terence himself, be- 
ing singly capable of reflecting infinite honour on his country by the fame of 
hi» productions ; if, on this account, Carthage, the place of his birth, ought 
not to be less considered as his country than Rome, where he was educated, 
and acquired that purity of style, that delicacy and elegance, which have 


(1) King of the Massyhans in Africa. (2) Nepos in Vita Annubalis. 

(3) Cic. de Orat. Lin. 24g 0 Phin. l xvithc 3. (4) These books were written by 
Mago in the Punic language, and translated into Greeh by Cassius Dionysiusof Utica, 
from whose version we may probably suppose the Latin was made. 

(5) Voos. de Hist Gr. |. iv. (6) Plut. de Fort. Alex. p ‘429. 

Laért. in Clitom. (7) Chtomachus, home et scutus 
ut Poenus, et valde studiosns ac diligens —Academ, Quest. 1. iv. 1. 98. 
(8) ‘Tusc. Quast. 1. ut. u. 5¢. 
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gained him the admiration of all succeeding ages. (1)It is su ed that he 
was carried off when an infant, or at least very young, by the Numidians in 
their incursions into the Carthaginian territories, during the war carried on 
between these two nations, from the conclusion of the second to the begin- 
ning of the third Punic war. He was sold for a slave to Terentius Lucanus, 
a Roman senator, who, after giving him an excellent education, freed him 
and called him by his own name, as was then the custom. He was united in 
a very strict friendship with the second Scipio Africanus and Lalius ; and 
it was a common report at Rome, that he had the assistance of these two 
great men in composing his pieces. The poet, so far from endeavouring to 
stifle a report so advantageous to him, made a merit of it Only six of his 
comedies are extant. Some authors, according to Suetonius, the wmter of 
his life, say, that in his return from Greece, whither he had made a voyage, 
he lost a hundred and eight comedies translated from Menander, and could 
not survive an accident which must naturally afflict him in a sensible man- 
ner ; but this incident is not very well founded. However this be, he died 
in the year of Rome 594, under the consulship of Cneius Cornelius Dolabella 
and M. Fulvius, aged thirty-five years, and consequently was born anno 560. 

It must yet be confessed, notwithstanding all we have said, that there 
ever was a great scarcity of learned men in Carthage, since it hardly fur- 
nished three or four writers of reputation in upwards of seven hundred years. 
Although the Carthaginians held a correspondanse with Greece and the most 
civilized nations, yet this did not excite them to borrow their learning, as 
being foreign to their own views of trade and commerce. Eloquence, poetry, 
history, seem to have been httle known among them. A Carthaginian phi- 
lospher was considered as a sort of prodigy by the Jearned What, then, 
would an astronomer or a geometrician have been thought? I know not in 

“what reputation physic, which is so advantageous to hfe, was at Carthage ; 
or jurisprudence so necessary to society. 

As works of wit were generally had in so much disregard, the education of 
youth must necessarily have been very :mperfect and unpolished. In Car- 
thage, the study and knowledge of youth were for the most part confined to 
writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and the buying and selling of goods; in 
a word, to whatever related to traffic. But polite learning, history, and phi- 
losophy, were in little repute among them. These were, in later years, even 
prohibited by the laws, which expressly forbade any Carthagiman to learn the 
Greek tongue, lest it might quality him for carrying on a dangerous corres- 
pondence with the enemy, either by letter or word of mouth(2). 

Now, what could be expected from such a cast of mind? Accordingly, 
there was never seen among them that elegance of behaviour, that ease and 
complacency of manners, and those sentiments of virtue, which are generally 
the fruits of a liberal education 1n all civilized nations. ‘The small number 
of great men whrch this nation has produced, must therefore have owed their 
merit to the fehcity of their genius, to the singularity of their talents, and a 
long experience, without any great assistance from instruction. Hence it 
was, that the merit of the greatest men of Carthage was sullied by great fail- 
ings, low vices, and cruel passions ; and it 1s rare to meet with any conspi- 
cuous virtue among them, without some blemish ; with any virtue of a noble, 
generuus, and amiable kind, and sapported by clear and lasting principles, 
such as 1s every where found among the Greeks and Romans. ‘The reader 
will perceive, that 1 here speak only of the heathen virtues, and agreeably to 
the idea which the Pagans entertained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their skill in arts of a less noble and ne- 
cessary kind, as painting and sculpture. I find, indeed, that they had plun- 


Qi Suet in Vit. Terent. 

(2) Factum :enatus-consultum ne quis postea, Carthaginiensis aut literis Grecis aut 
sermon: studeret , ne aut loqui cum hoste. aut scribere sine interprete posset.—Justin. 
1 xx.c 5. ‘Justin ascribes the reason of this law to a treasonable correspondence be- 
tween one Suniatus, a powerful Carthagiman, and Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily 3; the 
former, by letters written in Greek, which afterwards fell into the hands of the Cartha- 
giniaus, baving informed the tyrant of the war designed agaist him by his country, out 
of hatred to Hanno the general to whom he was an enemy. 
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dered the conquered nations of a great many works in both these things, but 
it does nut appear that they themselves had produced many. 

From what has been said, one cannot help concluding, that traffic was the 
predominant inclination, and the peculiar characteristic, of the Carthagi- 
nians ; that it formed in a manner the basis of the state, the soul of the com- 
monwealth, and the grand spring which gave motion to all their enterprises. 
The Carthaginians in general were skilful merchants ; employed wholly un 
traffic ; excited strongly by the desire of gain, and esteeming nothing but 
riches ; directing all their talents, and placing their chief glory, in amassing 
them, though, at the same time, they scarce knew the use tor which they 
were designed, or how to use them in a noble or worthy manner. 


SECTION VII. 


TRE CILARACTER, MANNERS, AND QUALITIES OF THE 
CALI HAGINIANS. 


In the enumeration of the various qualities which Cicero(1) assigns to dif- 
ferent nations, as their distinguishing characteristics, he declares that of the 
Carthagimans to be craft, skill, address, industry, cunning, calked:fas; which 
doubtless appeared in war, but was still mure conspicuous 1n the rest of their 
<onduct ; and this was joined to another quality, that bears a very near re- 
lation to 1t, and 1s less reputable. Craft and cunning lead naturally to lying, 
hypocrisy, and breach of faith ; and these, by accustoming the mind insen- 
sibly to be less scrupulous with regard to the choice of the means for com- 
passing its designs, prepare it for the basest frauds and the most perfidious 
actions. ‘This was also one of the characteristics of the Carthaginians ,(2) and 
it was so notorious, that to signify any remarkable dishonesty, it was usual to 
eall 1t Punte honour, fides Punica ; and to denote a knavish deceitful mind, na 
expression was thought more proper and emphatical than this, a Carthaginian 
mind, Punicum wngentum. 

An excessive thirst for, and an immoderate love of profit, generally gave 
occasion, 111 Carthage, to the committing base and unjust actions. A single 
example will prove this. In the time of a truce, granted by Scipio to the ear- 
nest entreuties of the Carthaginians, some Roman vessels, being driven by a 
storm on the coast of Carthage, were seized by order of the senate and peo- 
ple,(3) who could not suffer so tempting a prey to escapethem. ‘They were 
resulved to get money, though the manner of acquiring 1t were ever so scan- 
dalous. (4)The inhabitant» of Carthage, even in St Austin’s time, as that 
father informs us, showed, on a particular occasion, that they stul retained 
part of thir chai acteristic. 

(5)But these were not the only blemishes and faults of the Carthaginians. 
They had sumething austere and savage in their disposition and genius, a 
haughty and imperious air, a sort of ferocity, which 1n its first starts was deaf 
to either reasun or 1emonstrances, and plunged brutally into the utmost ex- 
cesses of vivlence. The people, cowardly and grovelling under apprehensions, 
were fiery and cruel in their transports ; at the same time that they trembled 
under their magistrates, they were dreaded 1n their turn by thei miserable 


QQ) Quam volumus licet ips: nos amemus, tamen nec numero Hispanos, nec rohore 
Ga ios, nec calliditate Patios, sed pretate ac religione, &c. omnes gentes nationesque 
superavinius.—De Arusp Resp. n 19. 

(2) Carthaginiensis fraudulent: et mendaces—multis et vars mercatorum advrenar- 
Pas beh sermonibus ad studiuni fallend: questus cupididate socabantur.—Cic. Orat. i. 
as Ka n. 94. 

(3) Magistratus senatuni vocare, popnilus in cunz vestibulo fremere, ne tanta ex ocu- 
lis manibusqne anutteretur prada Consensum est ut, &c —Liv. | xxx. n 94. 

(4) A mountebank bad promised the citizens of Carthage, to discover to them their 
most secret thonghts, in case they wonld come, on a day appointed, to hea lim | Being 
all met, he told them they were desirous to buy cheap and sell dear Every man’s con- 
science pleaded guilty te the charge > and the mountebank was dismissed with applause 


mew conscientias “Invenerant suas, ‘eiqae ver ret tamen Improv isa diacentt admirable 
fasore plauserunt.—>. August. } ai. de Lriit.c. 3. G) Plut de Ges. Rep. p. 7up. 
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vassals. In this we see the difference which education makes between one 
nation and another. The Athenians, whose city was always considered us 
the centre of learning, were naturally jealous of their authority, and difficult 
to govern ; but still a fund of good nature and humanity made them compassion- 
ate the misfortunes of others, and be indulgent to the errors of their leaders. 
Cleon one day desired the assembly 1n which he presided to break up, be- 
eruse, as he told them, he had a sacrrfice to offer, and friends to entertain. 
The people only laughed at the request, and immediately separated. Such 
a hberty, says Plutarch, at Carthage, would have cost a man his hfe. 

(1)Livy makes a hke reflection with regard to Terentius Varro. That 
genes on his return to Rome after the battle of Cannz, which had been 
ost by his 111 conduct, was met by pono of all orders of the state, at some 
distance from Rome, and thanked by them for his not having despaired of 
the commonwealth ; who, says the historian, had he been a general of the 
Carthaginians, must have expected the most severe punishment: Cut, ss Car- 
thaginiensium ductor fussset, nshil recusandum es Y spdpche Indeed, a court 
was established at Carthage, where the generals were obliged to give an ac- 
count of their conduct ; and they were made responsible for the events of 
the war. Il) success was punished there as a crime against the state ; and when- 
ever a general lost a battle, he was almost sure at his return of ending his 
life upon a gibbet. Such was the furious, cruel, and barbarous disposition of 
the Carthaginians, who were always ready to shed the blood of their citizens 
as well as of foreigners. The unheard-of tortures which they made Regulus 
suffer, are a manifest proof of this assertion ; and their history will furnish 
us with such instances of it, as are not to be read without horror. 


PART II. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


Tux interval of time between the foundation of Carthage and its ruin ine 
cluded seven hundred years, and may be divided into two chapters. The 
first, which is much the longest, and 1s least known, as 1s ordinary with the 
beginnings of all states, extends to the first Punic war, and takes up five hun- 
dred and eighty-two years. The second, which ends at the destruction of 
Carthage, contains but an hundred and eighteen years. 


CHAP. I. 


FHE FOUNDATION OF CARTHAGE, AND ITS PROGRESS TILL 
THE TIME OF THE FIRS’ PUNIC WAR. 


CarrHace, in Africa, was a colony from Tyre, the most renowned city at 
that time for commerce in the world. ‘Tyre had lung before transplanted 
another colony into that country, which built Utica(2), made famous by the 
death of the second Cato, who tor this reason 1s generally called Cato Uta- 
censis. 

Authors di ee very much with regard to the era of the foundation of 
Carthage(3). It 1s a difficult matter, and not very material, to reconcile 


(1) Lib xxii. nu. 61. : : 

‘3 Utica et Carthago amber inclyte, ambz a Phaesnicibus condite , illa fato Catons 
snsignis, hec suo.—Pompon. Me) ec 67. Utiea and Carthage both tamous, and both 
built by Phoenicians , the first renowned by Cato’s tate, the last by its own, 

(3) Our countiyman Howel endeasoured to reconule the three dfferent accounts of 
the foundation of Carthage in the following manner He says, that the town consisted 
of three parts, viz Cothon, or the port and buildings adjouwing to it, which he supposes 
to have been first built, Megan a, built next, and in respect of Cothon called the New 
Town, or Karthada; and Byisa, or the citadel, built last of all, and probably by Dido. 

Cothon, to agree with Appian. was built gps betore the taking of Troy; Megara, 


Vor. I. 
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them ; at least, agreeably to the plan laid dewn by me, it is sufficient to know, 
within a few years, the time in which that city was built. 

Oa bate pe existed a little above seven hundred years. 

t was destroyed under the consulate of Cn. Lentulus and C. Mummius, 
the 60Srd year of Rome, 3,859th of the world, and 145 before Christ The 
foundation of it may therefore be fixed at the year of the world 8,158, when 
Joash was king of Judah, 98 years before the building of Rome, and 846 be- 
fore our Saviour. 

(2) The foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Elsa, a Tyrian princess, 
better known by the name of Dido. Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of 
the famous Jezebel, called in scripture Ethbaal, was her great- dfather. 
She married her near relation Acerbas, called otherwise Sichar and §81- 
cheeus, an extremely rich prince, and Pygmalion, king of Tyre, was her 
brother. This prince having put Sicheus to death, in order that he might 
have an opportunity to seize his immense treasures, Dido eluded the cruel 
avarice of her brother, by withdrawing secretly with all her dead husband's 

ions. After having long wandered, she at last landed on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, in the gulf where Utica stood, and in the country of 
Afmeca, properly so called, distant almost fifteen(3) miles from Tunis, so 
famous, at this time, for its corsairs ; and there settled with her followers, 
after having purchased some lands from the inhabitants of the country.(4) 

Many of the neighbouring people, invited by the prospect of lucre, repair- 
ed thither to sell to these foreigners the necessaries of hfe, and shortly after 
incorporated themselves with them: These inhabitants, who had been thus 

thered from different places, soon grew very numerous. The citizens of 

tica, considering them as their countrymen, and as descended from the 
same common stock, deputed envoys with very considerable presents, and 
exhorted them to build a city in the place where they had first settled. The 
natives of the appt & from the esteem and respect frequently shown to 
strangers, made them the lke offers. Thus all things conspiring with Dido's 
views, she built her city, which was appointed to pay an annual tribute to 
the Africans for the ground it stood upon, and called 1t Carthada,(5) or Car- 
thage, a name that in the Phoenician and Hebrew tongues, which have a 
great affinity, signifies the New City. It 1s said that, when the foundations 
were dug, a horse's head was found, which was thought a good omen, and a 
presage of the future warhke genius of that people.(6) 

This princess was afterward» courted by Iarbas, king of Getulia, and threat- 
ened with a war in case of refusal. Dido, who had bound herself by an oath 
not to consent to a second marriage, being incapable of violating the faith she 
had sworn to Sichzwus, desired time for deliberation, and for ap ing the 
manes of her first husband by sacrifice. Having, therefore, ordered a pile 


to correspond with Eusebius, was built an hundred and ninety-four years later; Byrsa, 
to agree with Meuander, cited by Josephus, was built an @undred and sixty-six years 
after Megara. (i) Liv Epit | hk. 

(2) Justsa. 1. xvi c 4,5,6 Appde Bello Pun. p 1 Strab. lL. xvi p. 832. Paterc. |. 
we 6. 3) 120 Stadia —-Strab. |. xiv. p 687 

(4) Some authors say, that Dido puta trick on the natives, by desiring to purchase of 
them, for her sntended settiemenut, only so much land as an ox’s hide would encompass. 
‘Lhe request was thought too moderate to be demed. Sbe then cut the hide into the 
smalicst thongs; and with them encouspassed a large tract of ground, on which she built 
a citadel, called bss rsa, from the bide But this tale of the thong 1s generally exploded 
bv the learned , who observe, that the Hebrew word Bosra, which signifies a fartihcatioa, 
gave rie to the Greek word Byrsa, which is the name ot the citadel of Carthage. 

(5) Cartha Hadath, or Hada. 


(6) Effodere loco signum, quod regia Juno 
BMoustrarat, caput acris equi; nam sic fore bello 
Eyregiam, et faciliem victu per secula, genten. 

Virnc. Ap. lL, 


The Tynans landing near this holy ground, 
And digging here, a prosperous omen found : 
From under earth a courser’s head they drew, 
Their growth and future fortune to toreshew % 
"This fated sign, their foundress Jano gave, 

Ot asoil fraitful, and a people brave -— - —~ 
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to be raised, she ascended it ; and drawing out a dagger she had concealed 
a an robe, aired ayaveed with it.(1) 

ir, as made a great alteration in this history, by supposing that Acneas, 
his hero, was contemporary with Dido, tho there was an interval of near 
three centuries between the one and the other 3 the era of the building of 
Carthage being fixed three hundred years lower than the destruction of Troy. 
This tig is very excusable in a poet, who is not tied to the scrupulous 
accuracy of an historian ; we admire, with great reason, the judgment he 
has shown in his plan, when, to affect the Romans the more, for whom he 
wrote, with his subject, he has the art of imtroducing into it the implacable 
hatred which subsisted between Carthage and Rome, and ingemously de- 
duces the original of it from the very remote foundation of those two rival 
cities. 

Carthage, whose beginnings, as we have observed, were very weak, grew 
larger by insensible degrees, where it was founded. But its Monnens 
not long confined-to Africa. ‘he inhabitants of this ambitious city extend- 
ed their conquests into Europe, by invading Sardimia, seizing a great part of 
Sicily, and reducing almost all Spain ; and having sent powerful colonies 
every where, they enjoyed the empire of the seas for more than six hundred 
years ; and formed a state which was able to dispnte pre-eminence with the 
sreatest empires of the world, by their wealth, their commerce, their numer- 
ous armies, their formidable fleets, and above all, by the courage and ability 
of their captains. The dates and circumstances of many of these conquests 
are little Enown ; I shall take but a transient notice of them, in order to 
enable my readers to form some idea of the countries, which will be often 
mentioned in the course of this history. 


CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN AFRICA, 


(2)Tux first wars made by the Carthaginians, were to free themselves 
from the annual tribute wich they had engaged to pay the Africans, for the 
land these had permitted them to settle in. This conduct does them no 
honour, as the settlement was granted them upon condition of their paying 
a tribute One would be apt to imagine, that they were desirous of covering 
the obscurity of their original by abolishing this proof of 1t. But they were 
mot su ul on this occasion. The Africans had justice on their side, and 


jenrtd prospered accordingly, the war being terminated by the payment of the 
tribute. 


(3)The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms against the Moors and 
Numidians, and won conquests from both. Bemg now emboldened by these 
happy successes, they shook off entirely the tribute which gave them so much 
uneas.ness,(4) and possessed themselves of a great part of Africa. 

(5)About this time there arose a great dispute between Carthage and 
Cyrene, on account of their respective limits. Cyrene was a very powerful 
city, situated on the Mediterranean, towards the greater Syrtis, and had 
been built by Battus the Lacedwmonian. 


1)The sto as it is told more at large in Justin, I, xvi c 6 18 this.—Iarbas, king of 
the hicistentace, sending tor ten of the principal Carthaginians, demanded Dido in 
mariage, threatening to declare war against ber in case of arefusal. ‘ihe ambassadors 
being afraid to deliver the message of Iarbas, told her, with Punic honesty, that he want- 
ed to have some person sent him, who was capable of civilizing and polishing binmself 
and his Atricans; but that there was no possibility of Hnding any Carthaginian, who 
would he willing to quit bis native place and kindved, for the conversation of barbarians, 
who were as savage as the wildest beasts Here the queen, witb indignation, 1nterrupt- 
ing them, and ashing if they were not asbamed to refuse living ip any mabner which 
mugsht be beveficuial to their country, to which they owed even their lives ? they then 
delis ered the hing’s message, and bade her set them a pattern, and sacrifice herself to her 
country’s welfare. Dido being thus ensnared, called on Sicbeus with tears and lamen- 
tations, and answered that she would go where the fate of her city called her. At the 
expiration of three months, sbe ascended the fatal pile; and with her last breath told 
the spectators, that she was going to ber husband, as they had ordered ber. 

(2) Justin J xix.c. 1. (3) Justin. |. aix. c. 2. 
(4) Aft: compuls: stipendiam urbis condite Carthagimensibus remuittere “Justin I 

MIA, Cc 2. (5) Salluet. de Belo Ju,usth.n. 77. Valer. Max 1.1. ©. 0. 
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It was agreed on each side, that two young men should set out at the same 
time from either city ; and that the place of their meet should be the 
cemmon boundary of both states. The Carthaginians (these were two 
brothers named Philzni) made the most haste ; and their antagonists, pre- 
tending that foul play had been used, and that these two brothers above~ 
mentioned had set out before the time appointed, refused to stand to the 
agreement, unless the two brothers, to remove all suspicion of their unfarr 
dealhng, would consent to be buried alive in the place where they had met. 
They acquiesced in the proposal, and the Carthaginians erected, on that spot, 
two altars to their memories, and paid them divine honours in their city, and 
from that time, the place was called the Altars of the Phileni, Are Phileeno- 
rum.(1) and served as the boundary of the Carthaginian empire, which ex- 
tended from thence to the pillars of Hercules. 


CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SARDINIA, &c 


Hisrory does not inform us exactly, either of the time when the Cartha- 

inians entered Sardinia, or of the manner they got possession of it. (2)'This 
island was of t use to them, and during all ther wars supplied them 
abundantly with provisions. Itis separated from Corsica by a strait of about 
three leagues over. ‘The metropolis of the southern and most fertile part of 
it, was Carahs, or Calaris, now cajled Caghari. On the arrival of the Car- 
thaginians, the natives withdrew to the mountains in the northern parts of 
the island, which are almost inaccessible, and whence the enemy could not 
dislodge them 

The Carthaginians senzed likewise on the Baleares, now called Majorca and 
Minorca. Port Magon, in the latter island, was so called from Mago, a Car- 
thaginian general, who first made use of, and fortified it. (3)It 1s not known 
who this Mago was ; but 1t 1s very probable that he was Hannibal’s brother. 
This harbour 1s, at this day, one of the most considerable in the Mediterranean. 

(4)These isles furnished the Carthaginians with the most expert slingers 
in the world, who did them great service in battles and sieges. They slu 
Jarge stones of above a pound weight; and sometimes threw leaden bu lete(5} 
with so much violence, that they would pierce even the strongest helmets, 
shields, and cuirasses ; and were so dextrous in their aim, that they scarce 
ever missed the blow. The inhabitants of these islands were accustomed 
from their infancy to handle the shng; for which purpose their mothers 
placed, on the bough of a ligh tree, the piece of bread designed for their 
children’s breakfast, who were not allowed a morsel, till they had brought it 
down with their slings. (6)From this practice these islands were called Ba- 
leares and Gymnasiz by the Greeks ; because the inhabitants used to exer- 
cise themselves so early in slinging of stones (7) 


(1) These pillars were not standing 1n Strabo’stime. Some geographers think Arcadia 
to be the city which was anciently called Philenorum Are; but others believe it was 
Naina or Tain, situated a little west of Arcadia, in the gulph of Sidra 

(2) Strab. 1 v p 224 Diod 1. p. 296 (8) Lay. J. xxvii. n. 37. 

(4) Dioud. 1 von 298 andi xix 742 Liv loco citato 

(5) Liquescit excussa glans funds, et attritu aéris, velut igne, distillat; 2 «. The ball, 
when thrown from the sling, dissolves , and, by the triction of the air runs asst it was 
melted by fire —senec. Nat Quest [.11 c 57 (6) Strab 1 121. 167. 

(7) Bochart derives the name of these islands from two Phoanician words, Baaijare, or 
Master in the art of slinging. Tius strengthens the authority of Strabo, ve that the 
ipbabitants learnt theic art from the Phoenicians, who were once their masteis. Xgeve 
Sornrat dpiotos Aéyortac—egotou Posvikes kati oxov Tas encous, ADC this is stil) more probable, 
when we consider that both the Hebrews and Pheemuans excelled inthis art The Ba- 
leanan shngs would anno; at enemy, either near at hand, or atadistance Every slinger 
carried three of them :n war. One bung from the neck, a second from the waist, and 
# third was carried in the hand. To this give me Jeave to add two more observations, 
foreign indeed to the present purpose, but relating to these sslands, which I hope will not 
be unentertaining to the reader. The fist 18, that these islands were once so infested 
with rabbits, that the inbabitants apphed to Rome, e:ther for aid against them, or otber- 
wise desired new habitations, exfdAAeoGa ydp tro tuv Gowv TovTes, those creatures haying 
ejected them out of their old ones —Vide Strab. Plin. Lb. vin c. 55. Ihe second observa- 
trou is, that these islanders were not only expert slingers, but likewise excellent »wim- 
mieis; which they are to this day, by the testimony of our countryman Biddulph, who, 
s0) bots Travels, informe us, that be:ng becal.ned near these isiandssa womall swam to 
him out of gue vt thim, with a basket of fruit to sell, 
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CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SPAIN. 


Brroxrg I enter on the relation of these conquests, I believe it will be 

proper to give my readers some idea of Spain. 

1)Spain is divided into three parts, Buetica, Lusitania, Tarraconia. 

cetica, so called from the river Boetis,(2) was the southern division of it, 
and comprehended the present kingdom of Granada, Andalusia, part of New 
Castile, and Estremadura. Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades and Gadira, 
is a town situated in a small island of the same name, on the western coast 
of Andalusia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. (3)It 1s well known that 
Hercules, extending his conquests to this place, halted, from the supposition 
that he was come to the extremity of the world. He here erected two pil~ 
lars as monuments of his victories, pursuant to the custom of that age. he 
place has always retained the name, though time has quite destroyed these 
pillars. Authors are divided 1n opinion, with regard to the place where 
these pillars were erected. (4) Bcetica was the most fruitful, the wealthiest, 
and the most populous any of Spain. It contained two hundred cities, and 
was inhabited by the Turdetani, or Turduli. On the banks of the Betis 
stood three large cities; Castulo towards the source , Corduba lower down, 
the native place of Lucan and the two Senecas ; lastly, Hispalis.(5) Lusi- 
tania is bounded on the west by the ocean, on the north by the river Da- 
rius,(6) and on the south by the river Anas(7). Between these two rivers 
is the Tagus. Lusitania was what 1s now ed Portugal, with part of Old 
and New Castile. 

Tarraconia comprehended the rest of Spain, that is, the kingdoms of Mur- 
cia and Valentia, Cataloma, Arragon, Navarre, Biscay, the Asturias, Galh- 
cia, the kingdom of Leon, and the greatest part of the two Castiles. Tar- 
raco,(8) a very considerable city, gave its name to that part of Spain. Pretty 
near 1t lay Barcino.(9) Its name gives rise to the conjecture that 1t was 
built by Barchas, father of the great Hannibal. The most renowned na- 
tions of Tarraconia were the Celtiberi, beyond the river Iberus ;(10) the 
Cantabri, where Biscay now lies ; the Carpetan1, whose capital was Toledo ; 
the Ovitani, &c. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and silver, and peopled with a mar- 
tial race of men, had sufficient to excite both the avarice and ambition of the 
Carthaginians, who were more of a mercantile than of a warhke disposition, 
even from the genius and constitution of their republic. They doubtless 
knew that their Phnican ancestors, as (11)Duiodorus relates, taking advant- 
age of the happy ignorance of the Spamards with regard to the mmense 
riches which were hid 1n the bowels of their land, first took from them these 

eclous treasures 1n exchange for commodities of the lowest value. The 
ikew1se foresaw, that if they could once subdue this country, 1t would furnis 
them abundantly with well-disciplined troops for the conquest of other na- 
tions, as actually happened. 

(12)The occasion of the Carthaginians first landing in Spain, was to assist 
the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were invaded by the Spaniards. That city, as 
well as Utica and Carthage, was a colony of Tyre, and even more ancient 
than either of them. The Tyrians having built it, established there the 
worship of Hercules ; and erected in his honour a magnificent temple, which 
became famous in after ages. The success of this first expedition of the 
Carthagimans, made them desirous of carrying their arms into Spain. 

It is not exactly known in what period they entered 7 ey nor how far 
they extended their first conquests. It is probable that these were slow in 
the beginning, as the Carthaginians had to do with very warlike nations, 
who defended themselves with great resolution and courage. Nor could 


Cd) Cluver. ln.c 2. (2) Guadalquivir. (8) Strab 1 in. p. i7h. 
(4) Ibid. p, 139—142. (5) Seville. (6) Duero 

Guadiana. (8) ‘Tarragona. (9) Barcelona. 
(10) Ebro. ay Lib v. p $12. Ci2) Justin 1. aliv. c. &. 


Died. 1. v. p. 300. 
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they ever have accomplished their design, as (1)Strabo observes, had the 
Spaniards, united in a body, formed but one state, and mut assisted one 
another. But as every canton, every people, were entirely detached from 
their neighbours, and had not the least correspondence with them, the Car- 
thaginians were forced to subdue them one after another. This circumstance 
occasioned, on one hand, their ruin ; and on the other, protracted the war, 
and made the conquest of the country much more difficult ;(2) accordingly, 
it has been observed, that though Spain was the first province which the 
Romans invaded on the continent, 1t was the last they subdued ;(3) and was 
not entirely subjected to their power, till after having made a vigorous op- 
position for upwards of two hundred years. 

It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and Livy, of the wars of 
Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, which will soon be mentioned, 
that the arms of the Carthagimans had not made any considerable progress 
in that country till this period, and that the greatest part of Spain was then 
unconquered. But in twenty years time they completed the conquest of 
almost the whole country. 

(4)At the time that Hannibal set out for Italy, all the coast of Africa, 
from the Philewnorum Are, by the great Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, 
was subject to the Carthaginians. Passing through the straits, they had con- 
quered all the western coast of Spain, along the ocean, as far as the Pyre- 
nean hills. The coast which lies’ on the Mediterranean had been almost 
wholly subdued by them; and it was there they had built Carthagena, and 
they were masters of all the country, as far as the river Iberus, which bound- 
ed their dominions. Such was at that time the extent of the:r empire. In 
the centre of the country, some nations had indeed held out against all their 
efforts, and could not be subdued b; them. 


CONQUESTS OF THE CARTHAGINIANS IN SICILY. 


Tue ware which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily are more known, 
I shall here relate those which were waged from the reign of Xerxes, whu 
first prompted the Carthaginians to carry their arms into Sicily, till the first 
Punic war. This takes up near two hundred and twenty years, viz. from the 
year of the world 3,520 to 3,738. At the breaking out of these wars, Syra- 
cuse, the most considerable as well as most powerful city of Sicily, had in- 
vested Gelon, Hero, and Thrasybulus, three brothers who succeeded one an- 
other, with a sovereign power. After their deaths, a democracy or popular 
vernment was established in that city, and subsisted above sixty years. 
rom this time the two Dionysiuses, Timoleon and Agathocles, bore the sway 
in Syracuse. Pyrrhus was afterwards invited into Sicily, but he kept pos- 
session of it only a few years. Such was the government of Sicily duri 
the wars of which I am going to treat. They will give us great light w1 
regard to the power of the Carthaginians, at the time that they began to be 
engaged in war with the Romans. 
icaly is the largest and most considerable island in the Mediterranean. 
It is of a triangular form, and for that reason was called Trinacria and Tri- 
guctrs: The eastern side, which faces the Ionian or Grecian sea, extends 
rom Cape Pachinum( 5) to iceahameany A The most celebrated cities on this 
coast are Syracuse, Tauromenium, and Messana. The northern coast, which 
looks towards Italy, reaches from rt elorum to Cape Lilybeum (7) The 
most noted cities on this coast are Myle, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, 
Lilybeum. The southern coast, which lies opposite to Africa, extends from 
Cape Lilybeum to Pachynum. The most remarkable cities on this coast 
are Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. This island is separated 


(1) Lib in. p 158. 
(2) Sucha divsavon of Brita:n retarded, and at the same time facilitated the conquest 
of it tothe Romans. Dum singulr pugnant, univers: vincuntar.—Tacit. 
(8) Hispania prima Romans inita Provinciarum que guidem coutinentis sint, pos- 
trema ommium perdomita est.—-Liv. 1. xxvii. n. 12. rey) Polyb. I an p. 192.1 3. p.g 
Passaro (® 11 Faro. (7) Cape Boéo. 
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from Italy by a strait, which is about a mile and a half over, and called the 
Faro, or Strait of Messina. (1)The passage from Lilybwum to Africa is about 
1,500 furlongs, that 1s, about seventy-five leagues. 

(2)The period in which the Carthagmians first carried their arms into 

Sicily is not exactly known. All we are certain of is, that they were alread 

of some part of it at the time that they entered into a treaty wi 
the Romans ; the same year that the kings were ed, and consuls ap~ 
inted in their room, viz. bed a fk years before Xerxes invaded Greece. 
s treaty, which is the first we find mentioned to have been made between 
these two nations, speaks of Africa and Sardinia as possessed by the Cartha- 
ginians ; whereas the conventions, with regard to Sicily, relate only to those 
s of the island which were subject to them. By this treaty it is express- 
stipulated, that neither the Romans nor the es shall sail beyond the 
air Promontory,(3) which was very near Carthage; and that such mer- 
chants as shall resort to this city for traffic, shall pay only certain duties, as 
are settled 1n it.(4) 

It appears by the same treaty, that the Carthaginians were icularl 
careful to exclude the Romans from all the countries subject to them, as w 
as from the knowledge of what was transacting 1n them ; as though the Car- 
thaginians, even at that time, took umbrage at the rising power of the Ro- 
mans, and already harboured 1n their breasts the secret seeds of the jealousy 
and difidence that were one day to burst out in long and cruel wars, 
which nothing could extinguish but the ruin of one of the contending powers, 
50 fierce was their mutual hatred and animosity. 

(5)Some years after the conclusion of this first treaty, the Carthaginians 
made an alliance with Xerxes king of Persia. This prince, who aimed at 
notbing less than the total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he considered as 
his 1rreconcileable enemies, thought it would be impossible for him to suc- 
ceed in his enterprise without the assistance of sSielag, whose power made 
it formidable even at that time. The Carthaginians, who always kept in view 
the design they entertained of seizing upon the remainder of Sicily, y 
snatched the favourable opportunity which now presented itself for com-= 
pleting the reduction of it. A treaty was therefore concluded, whereby the 

arthaginians were to invade, with all their forces, those Greeks who were 
settled in Sicily and Italy, during which Xerxes should march in person a- 
gainst Greece itseif. 

The preparations for this war lasted three years, The land army amount- 
ed to no less than three hundred thousand men. The fleet consisted of two 
thousand ships of war, and upwards of three thousand small vessels of bur- 
den. Hamilcar, the most experienced captain of his age, sailed from Car- 
thage with this formidable army. He landed at Palermo,(6) and, after re- 
freshing his troops, he marched against Himera, a city not far distant from 
Palermo, and laid siege to 1t. Theron, who commanded in it, seeing him- 
self 7, much straitened, sent to Gelon, who had possessed himself of Syra~ 
cuse. e flew ummediately to his relief with fifty thousand foot, and five 
thousand horse. His arrival infused new courage into the besieged, who, 
from that tinfe, made a vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in stratagems. A courier was 
intercepted, who had been dispatched from Selinuntum with a letter for Ha~ 
milcar, to inform him of the day when he might expect the cavalry, which he 
had requested. Gelon drew out an equal number of his own, and sent them 
from his camp about the time on. These being admitted into the 
enemy’s camp, as coming from Selinuntum, rushed upon Hamilcar, killed 
him, and set fire to his ships. In this critical conjuncture, Gelon with all 


(1) Strabo, 1. vi. p. 267. (2) A. M. 3501. A. Carth. 343. Rome. 245. Ant. J. 
C. 508. Polyb. 1. ui. p. 245. et seq. Edit Gronov. 

(3) The reason of this restraint, eceeehuceng § to Polybius, was, the unwillingness of the 
Cartbaginians to let the Romans have any knowledge of the countries which lay more 
to the south, 1n order that this enterprising people might not hear of their fertility.— 
Polyb lit. p 9€7. Edit. Gronov. (4) Polyb. 1. ni. p. 966. an 

5) A. M.38590. Ant. J.C. 4%. Duod. I. xi. p. 1. 16. at 22, (6) This city is 
led tn Latin Panormus. = 
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his forces attacked the Carthaginians, who at first made a gallant resistance 
But when the news of their general’s death was brought them, and they saw 
all their fleet in a blaze, their courage failed them and they fled. And now 
a dreadful slaughter ensued ; upwards of an hundred and y thousand be- 
ing slain. ‘The rest of the army, having retired to a place where they were 
in want of eve: v thing, could not make a long defence, and so were forced 
to surrender at discretion. This battle was fought on the very day of the 
famous action of Thermopylz, 1n which three hundred Spartans,(1) with the 
sacrifice of their lives, disputed Xerxes’s entrance into Greece. 

When the sad news was brought to Carthage of the entire defeat of the 
army, consternation, grief, and despair, threw the whole city into such a con- 
fusion and alarm as are not to be expressed. Jt was imagined that the ene- 
my was already at the gates. The Carthaginians, 1n great reverses of furtune, 
always lost their courage, and sunk into the opposite extreme. Immediately 
they sent a deputation to Gelon, by which they desired peace upon any terms. 
He heard their envoys with great humanity. The complete victory he had 
gained, so far from making him haughty and untractable, had only increased 
his modesty and clemency even towards the enemy. He therefvre granted 
them a peace upon no other condition than their paying two thousand (2)ta- 
lents towards the expense of the war. He likewise required them tu build 
two temples, where the treaty of this peace should be deposited, and exposed 
at all times to public view. The Carthaginians did not think this a dear 
purchase of a peace, that was so absolutely necessary to their affairs, and 
which they hardly durst hope for. Gnusgo, the son of Hamuilcar, pursuant to 
the unjust custom of the Carthaginians, of ascribing to the general the ill 
success of a war, and mahing him suffer for 1t, was punished for his father’s 
misfortune, and sent into banishment. He passed the remainder of his days 
at Selinuntum, a city of Sicily 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuse, con\ ened the people, and invited all the 
citizens to appear under arms. He himself entered the assembly, unarmed 
and witheut his guards, and there gave an account of the whole conduct of 
his hfe. Huis speech met with no other interruption but the public testimo- 
mies which were given him of gratitude and admiration. So far from being 
treated as a tyrant and the oppressor of his country’s liberty, he was consi- 
dered as its benefactor and deliverer ; all, with an unanimous voice, pro- 
claimed him king, and the crown was bestowed, after his death, on his two 
brothers. 

(3)After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse, where 
Nicias | exten with his whole fleet, the Segestans, who had declared in fa- 
vour of the Athenians against the Syracusans, fearing the resentment of 
their enemies, and being attacked by the inhabitants of Sehnuntum, im- 
plored the aid of the Carthaginians, and put themselves and city under their 
protection. The last-mentioned people debated some time what course it 
would be proper for them to take, the affarr meeting with great difficulties. 
On one hand, the Carthaginians were very desirous to possess themselves of 
a city which lay so convenient for them; on the other, they dreaded the pow- 
er and forces of Syracuse, which had so lately cut to pieces a numerous army 
of the Athenians, and become, by so shining a victory, more formidable than 
ever. At last the lust of empire prevailed, and the Segestans were pro- 
mised succours. 

The conduct of this war was committed to Hannibal, who had been invested 
with the highest dignity of the state, being one of the Suffetes He was 

andsun to Hamilcar, who had been defeated by Gelon, and killed before 

imera, and son to Gisgo, who had been condemned to exile. He left Car- 
thage, fired with a desire of revenging his family and country, and of wiping 


(1) Besides the 300 Spartans, the Thespians, a people of Barotia, to the number of 
7), fought and died with Leonidas in this memorable battle.—Herad. $ vi1 c¢ 202~ 
222. (2) An Attic silver talent, according to Dr Ber- 
nard, 18 £206, 5s consequently 2000 talents 1s 4, 412,500. 
ee : ee A. Carth. 44. A. Kom, 886. Ant. J. C. 412. Diod. 1. xin. p 169— 
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awny the disgrace of the last defeat. He nad a army, as well as 
fieet, under his command. He landed at a place the Weil of Lalybcum, 
which gave its name to a city, afterwards built on the same spet. His first 


enterprise was the siege of Selinuntum. The attack and defence was equal- 
ly vigorous, the very women shewing a resolution and bravery above their 
sex. The city, after making a leng resistance, was taken by storm, and the 
plunder of it abandoned to the soldiers. The victor exercised the mest hor- 
rid cruelties, withuut shewing the least regard e:ther to age or sex. He per- 
mitted such mhabitants as had fled te continue in the city after it had been 
dismantled, and to fill the lands, on condition of ther paying a tribute to 
the Carthaginians. This city had been built two hundred and forty-two 
years. 

Himera, which was next ney <p by Hannibal, and likewise taken by storm, 
and more cruelly treated than Selinuntum, was entirely razed, two hundred 
and forty years from its foundation. He forced three thousand prisoners to 
undergo kinds of ignominy and punishments, and at last murdered them 
on the very spot where his grandfather had been killed by Gelon’s cavalry, 
to appease and satisfy his manes by the blood of these unhappy victims. 

These expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned to age, on which 
occasion the whole city came out te meet him, and received him amidst the 
most jdyful acclamations. 

(1)These successes re-inflamed the desire, and revived the design which 
the Carthaginians had ever entertained, of getting possession of all Sicily. 
Three years after, they appointed Hannibal their general a second time, and 
on his pleading his great age, and refus the command of this war, they 
gave him for heutenant, Imilco, son of Hanno, of the same family. The 
preparatiqns for this war were equal to the great design which the Cartha- 
ginians had formed. The fleet and army were seon ready, and set out for 
Sicily. The number of their forces, according to Timzeus, amounted to above 
six score thousand ; and according to Ephorus, to three hundred thousand 
men. The enemy, on their side, had put themselves 1n a posture of defenee, 
and were preparee o give the Carthaginians a warm reception. The Syra- 
cusans had sent to all their allies, in order to levy forces among them, and 
to all the cities of Sicily to exhort them to exert themselves vigorously in 
defence of their liberties. 

oes pe hapa toe expected to feel the first fury of the enemy. This city was 
prodigiously rich,(2) and strongly fortified. It was situated, as were H:- 
mera and Selinuntum, on that coast of Sicily which faces Africa. Accord- 
ingly, Hannibal opened the campaign with the siege of this oy: Imagining 
that it was impregnable except on one side, he turned his whole force that 
way. Hethrew up banks and terraces as high as the walls ; and made use, 
on this occasion, of the rubbish and fragments of the tombs standing round 
the city, which he had demohshed for that purpose. Soon after, the plague 
mfected the army, and swept away a great number of the soldiers, and the 
general himself. The C aginians interpreted this disaster as a punish- 
ment inflicted by the geds, who revenged in this manner the injuries done to 
the dead, whose ghosts many fancied they had seen stalking before them in 
the night. No more tombs were therefore demolished ; prayers were ordered 
to be made, according to the practice of Carthage; a child was sacrificed te 


> Diod. 1. xiii 201—203; 206-811; $26-—281. 

2) The very sepulchial monwnentuhewed the m acence and luxury of this city, 
they being adorned with statues of birds and horses. ut the wealth and boundivess ge- 
nerosity of Gelhas, one of 1ts inhabitants, 1s almost incredible. He entertaaned the 
people wrth spectacles and feasts; and, dunag a famine, prevented the citizens from dy- 
rng with hunger; he gave portions to poor maiiens, and rescued the untortunate from 
want and despair, be had built houses in the city and country, purposely for the accem- 
modation of strangers, whom he usually dismissed with handsome presents. Five bun- 
dred ship-wrecked citizens of Gela, spplying to bim, were bountifully ' eheved, and every 
man supphed witb a cloak and coat out of his wardrobe.—Diod. 1. xin. Valer. Max. tL. iv, 
c ult. Empedoctes the plilosopher, born in Agrigentum, has a menoiorable saying con- 
cerning his fellow-citizens, That the Agrigentives squandered their eacy so. excemivety 
every day, as if they expected it could never be exhausted; and ba:lt with such sulidrty 
and, magnificence, as if they thought they should live forever. 

Gi. ° ‘ 
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Saturn, 1n comphance with a most inhumanly superstitious custom , and ma- 
ny victims were thrown into the sea in honour of Neptune. 

The besieged, who at first had gained several advantages, were at last so 
pressed by famine, that all hopes of relief seem desperate, they resolved 
to abandon the aity. The following mght was fixed on for this purpose The 
reader will naturally imagine to himself the grief with which these misera- 
ble people must be seized, on their being fo.ced to leave their houses, rich 
possessions, and their country , but hfe was still dearer to them than all 
these. Never was a more melancholy spectacle seen. To omit the rest, a 
ci1owd of women, bathed 1n tears, were seen dragging after them therr help-~- 
less infants, in order to secure them from the brutal fury of the victor But 
the most gnevous circumstance, was the necessity they were under of leaving 
behind them the aged and sick, who were unable either to fly or to make 
the least resistance. The unhappy victims arrived at Gela, which was the 
nearest city 1n their way, and there received all the comforts they could ex- 
pect 1n the deplorable condition to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imuilco entered the city, and murdered all who were 
found init ©The plunder was immense, and such as might be expected from 
one of the most opulent cities of Simly, which contamed two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, and had never been besieged, nor consequently plundered 
before. A numberless multitude of pictures, vases, and statues of all kind», 
were found here, the citizens having an exquisite taste for the polite arts. 
Among other curiosities, was the famous bull(1) of Phalaris, which was sent 
to Carthage. 

The siege of Agmngentum had lasted eight months Imuilco made his forces 
take up their winter quarters in 1t to give them the mecessary refreshment ; 
and lett this city, after laying at entirely in ruins, 1n the beginning of the 
spring. He afterwards besieged Gela, and took it, notwithstanding the suc- 
cours which were brought by Dionysius the Tyrant, who had seized upon the 
government of Syracuse milco ended the war by a treaty with Dionysius. 
‘he articles of it were, that the Carthaginians, besides their ancient acquisi- 
tions 1n Sicily, should still possess the country of the Sicanians,(2) Selunun- 
tum, Agrigentum, Himera, as likewise that of Gela and Camarina, with 
leave for the inhabitants to reside in their respective dismantled cities, on 
condition of paying a tribute to Carthage that the Leontines, the Messe- 
Mians, and the Sicihans, should retain their own laws, and preserve their 
liberty and independence , lastly, that the Syracusans should still continue 
subject to Dionysius. After this treaty was concluded, Imuilco returned to 
Carthage, where the plague still made dreadful havock. 

(3)Dionysius had concluded the late peace with the Carthaginians, with 
no other view than to get time to establish his new authority, and make the 
necessary preparations for the war which he meditated against them. Ashe 
was very sensible how formidable these people were, he used his utmost en- 
deavours to enable himself to invade them with success, and Ins demgn was 
wonderfully well seconded by the zeal of his subjecta. The fame of this 
prince, the strong desire he had to distinguish himself, the charms of gain, 
and the prospect of the reward» which he promised those who should shew 
the greatest industry, nvited from all quarters into Sicily, the most able ar- 
t.sts and workmen at that time inthe world All Syracuse now became in a 
manner a common work-shop, in every part of which men were seen making 
swords, helmets, shields, and military engines, and in preparing all things 
necessary for building ships and fitting out fleets The invention of five 
benches of oars or quinqueremes, was at that time very recent ; for, tall then, 
only three(4) had been used. 

onysius animated the workmen by his presence, and by the fir tag fs 
he gave, and the bounty which he bestowed seasonably ; but chiefly by his 


Q) This ball, with other spoils bere taken, was afterwards restored to the Agrigen- 
tines by Sespio, when he took Carthage, in the third Panic war ~Cic Or 1%. in Ver- 
rem,c 33 (2) ‘The Sicanians and Sicitlhans were anciently two distingt people 

“3) A M. 3600, A. Carth 42 A Row 30 Ant J CG 406. Drod. Ll. xiv p 
86—278. (4) ‘Trivemes 
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popular and engaging behaviour, which excited, more strongly than any other 
conduct, the industry and ardour of the workmen,(1) the most excellent of 
whom, in every art, had frequently the honour to dine with him. 

When all things were sh and a great number of forces had been levied 
in different countries, he called the Syracusans together, laid his design be- 
fore them, and represented the Carthaginians as the professed enemies to 
the Greeks ; that they had no less 1n view than the invasion of all Sicily ; 
the subjecting all the Grecian cities ; and that, m case their progress was not 
checked, the Syracusans themselves would soon be attacked ; that the rea- 
son why the Carthaginians did not attempt any enterprise, and continued 
inactive, was owing entirely to the dreadful havock made by the plague among 
them, which, he observed, was a favourable opportunity for the Syracusans. 
Though the tyranny and the tyrant were equally odious to Syracuse, yet 
the hatred the people 1n question bore to the Carthagimans, prevailed over 
all other considerations, and every one, guided more by the views of an inte- 
rested policy, than by the dictates of justice, received the speech with ap- 
plause. Upon this, without the least complaint made of treaties violated, or 
making a declaration of war, Dionysius gave up to the fury of the populace, 
the persons and possessions of the Carthaginians. Great numbers of them 
resided at that time in Syracuse, and traded there on the faith of treaties. 
But now the common people ran to their houses, plundered their effects, and 
pretended they were sufficiently authorised to exercise every ominy, and 
inflict every kind of punishment on them, for the cruelties they had exercised 
against the natives of the country. And this horrid example of perfidy and 
inhumanity was followed throvghout the whole island of Sicily. This was 
the bloody signal of the war which was declared against them. MDuonysius 
having thus begun to do himself justice, 1n his way, sent deputies to Car- 
thage, to require them to restore all the Sicilian cities to their hberties ; and 
tLat otherwise all the Carthaginians found 1n them should be treated as ene- 
mies. This news spread a general alacm in Carthage, especially when they 
reflected on the sad condition to which they were reduced. 

Dionysius opened the campaign with the siege of Motya, which was the 
magazine of the Carthaginians 1n Sicily; and he besieged the town with so 
much vigour, that 1t was impossible for Imilco, the Carth ian admiral, to 
relieve it. He breught forward his engines, battered the place with his bat- 
tering rams, advanced towers six stories high to the wall, rolled upon wheels, 
and of an equal height with their houses; from these towers he greatly an- 
noyed the besieged with furious volleys of arrows and stones sent from his 
Catapultas, an engine(2) at that time of late invention. At last the city, af- 
ter having made a long and vigorous defence, was taken by storm, and ail the 
inhabitants of it put to the sword, those excepted who took sanctuary in the 
temples. ‘The plunder of it was abandoned to the soldiers ; and Dionysius, 
leaving a strong garrison and a trusty governor 1n it, returned to Syracuse. 

(3)The following year Imilco, being appointed one of the Suffetes, re- 
turned to Sicily with a far greater army than before. He landed at Paler- 
mo,(4) took several cities, and recovered Motya by force of arms. Animated 
by these successes, he advanced towards Syracuse, with a design to bemege 
2t ; marching his infantry by land, whilst his fleet, under the command of 
Mago, sailed along the coast. 

The arrival of Imilco, threw the Syracusans into great consternation. 
Above two hundred ships laden with the spoils of the enemy, and advanci 
in good order, entered in a kind of triumph the great harbour, being follow 
by five hundred barks. At the same time the land army, consisting, accord- 
ing to some authors, of three hundred thousand foot,(5)} and three thousand 
horse, was seen marching forward on the other side of the city. Imilco 
pitched his tent in the very temple of Jupiter, and the rest of the army en- 


Ci) Honos alit artes. (2) The curious reader will find a 
very particular account of it in the second part of the second volume of this work. 

(3) Daod. L. xiv. p. 979--295. Justin. |. xix. ¢.2 3. (4) Panornius. ® 

(5) Some authors say but thirty thousand foot, which 1s the more probable accoun€, 
as the fleet which blocked up the town by sea was so formidable. 
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camped, at twelve furlongs, or about a mile and a half from the city March- 
ing up to it, Imilco offered battle to the inhabitants, who did not care to 
accept the challenze Imulco, satisfied at his having extorted, as it were, 
from the Syracusans, this confession of their own weakness and his supenort- 
ty, returned to his camp, not doubting but he should soon be master of the 
caty, considering it already as a certain prey, which could not possibly escape 
him. For thirty days togethe:, he laid waste the neighbourhood about Sy- 
racuse, and ruined the whole country. He possessed himself of the suburb 
of Acradima, and plundered the temples of Ceres and Prose:pine. To fortify 
his camp, he beat down the tombs which stood round the city , and among 
ethers, that of Gelon, and his wife Demarata, which was prodigiously mage 
nificent. 

But these successes were not lasting All the splendour of this antici- 
pated triumph vanished 1n a moment, and taught mankind, says the histo- 
rian,(1) that the proudest mortal, blasted sooner o1 later by a superior power, 
shall be forced to confess his own weakness. Whuilst Imilco, now master 
of almost all the cities of Sicily, expected to finish his conquests by the re- 
duction of Sy racuse, a contagious distemper seized his army, and made dread- 
ful havock 1n it. It was now the midst of summer, and the heat that year was 
excessive ‘The infection began among the Afiicans, multitudes of whom 
died, without any possibility of their being reheved Care was taken at first 
to inter the dead , but the numbe1 increasing daily, and the infection spread- 
ing very fast, the dead lay unburied, and the sick could have no assistance. 
This plague had very uncommon symptoms, such as violent dysenteries, 
raging fevers, burning entrails, acute pains in every part of the mee The 
infected were even se.zed with madness and fury, so that they would fall upon 
any person thatcame in their way, and tear them to pieces. 

Dionysius did not lose this favourable oppoitunity foi attacking the ene- 
my Imiulco’s army, being more than half conqueied by the plague, could 
mike but a feeble resistance The Carthaginian ships were almost all either 
taken or burnt The inhabitants in general of Syracuse, then old men, wo- 
men, and children, came pouring out of the city, to behold an event, which 
to them appeared miraculous With hands lifted up to heaven, they thanked 
the tutelar gods of their city, for haying revenged the sanctity of temples 
and tombs, which had been so brutally violated by these Barbarians Night 
coming on, both parties retired, when Imilco, taking the opportuauity of this 
short suspension of hostilities, sent to Dionysius, for leave to carry back 
with him the small remains of his shattered army, with an offer of three hun- 
died talents,(2) which was all the specie he had then left Permission only 
could be obtained for the Carthaginians, with whom Imilco stole away in 
the night, and left the rest to the mercy of the conqueror. 

In such unhappy circumstances did the Carthaginian general, who a few 
days before had been so proud and haughty, retire from Syracuse. Buitterly 
bewailing his own fate, but most of all that of his country, he, with the most 
impious fury, accused the gods as the sole authors of his misfortunes. “ The 
“enemy,” continued he, “‘ may indeed rejoice at our misery, but have no rea- 
‘son to glory in 1t. We return victonous over the Syracusans, and are on- 
“ly defeated by the plague No part,” added he, “ of the disaster touches 
““ me so much as my surviving so many gallant men, and being reserved, not 
“‘ for the comforts of life, but to be the sport of so dire a calamity , however, 
“since I have brought back the miserable remains of an army which have 
““been committed to my care, I now have nothing to do, but to follow the 
“brave souldiers who he dead before Syracuse, and shew my country, that 
“7 did not survive them out of a fondness of hfe, but merely to preserve 
‘‘ the troops which had escaped the plague from the fury of the enemy, to 
‘which ry more early death would have abandoned them ” 

Being row arrived in Carthage, which he found overwhelmed with grief 
and despair, he entered his house, shut his doors against the citizens, and 
— his own children , and then gave himself the fatal stroke, 1n compliance 


ft) Diodorus (2) About 615302 English money. 
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with a practice to which the heathens falsely gave the name of courage, 
though it was, in reality, no other than cowardly despaur. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not stop here ; for the Africans, 
who, from time immemorial, had borne an implacable hatred to the Cartha- 

nians, being now exasperated to fury, because their countrymen had been 

eft behind, and exposed to the murdering sword of the Syracusans, assemble 
in the most frantic manner, sound the alarm, take up arms, and, after se1z- 
ing upon Tunis, march directly to Carthage, to the number of more than 
two hundred thousand men. The citizens now gave themselves up for lost. 
‘This new incident was considered by them as the sad effect of the wrath of 
the gods, which pursued the guilty wretches even to Carthage. As its inha- 
bitants, especially 1n all public calamities, carried their superstition to the 
eatest excess, their first care was to appease the offended gods. Ceres and 
roseipine were deities, who, till that time, had never been heard of in 
Africa. But now, to atone for the outrage which had been done them, 1n 
the plundering of their temples, magnificent statues were erected to their 
honour, priests were selected from among the most distinguished families 
of the city ; sacrifices and victims, according to the Greek ritual, if I may 
use the expression, were offered up tothem , in a word, nothing was omitted 
which could be thought conducive, in any manner, to appease those angry 
goddesses, and to merit their favour. After this, the defence of the city was 
the next object of their care. Happily for the Carthagimans, this numerous 
army had no leader, but was hke a body uninformed with a soul ; no provi- 
81008 or military engines ; no discipline or subordination were seen among 
them, every man setting himself up for a general, or claiming an indepen- 
dence from the rest. Divisions, therefore, arising 1n this rabble of an army, 
and the famine increasing daily, the individuals of 1t withdrew to their re- 
spective homes, and delivered Carthage from a dreadful alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not discouraged by their late disaster, but con- 
tinued their enterprises on Sicily. Mago their general, and one of the Suf- 
fetes, lost a great battle and his hfe. And now the Carthaginian chiefs de- 
manded a peace, which accordingly was granted, on condition of their evacu- 
ating all Sicily, and defraying the expenses of the war They pretended to 
accept the terms , but representing, that 1t was not in their power to deliver 
up the cities, without first obtaming an order from their republic, they ob- 
tained so long a truce, as gave them time sufficient for sending to Carthage. 
During this interval, they raised and disciplined new troops, over which 
Mago, son of him who had been lately killed, was appointed general. He 
was very young, but of great abilities and reputation. Mago arrived in 
Bicily, and at the expiration of the truce, he gave Dionysius battle, 11 which 
Leptinus(1) one of the generals of the latter, was killed, and upwards of 
fourteen thousand Syracusans left dead on the field. By this victory the 
Carthaginians obtained an honourable peace, which left them in _ possession 
of all they had in Sicily, and even the addition of some strong holds, besides 
a thousand talents,(2) which were paid to them for defraying the expenses 
of the war. 

(3)About this time a law was enacted at Carthage, by which its inhabitants 
were forbid to learn to write or speak the Greek language, in order to de- 
prive them of the means of corresponding with the enemy, either by word of 
mouth or in writing. ‘This was occasioned by the treachery of a Carthagi- 
nian, who had written in Greek to Dionysius, to give him advice of the de- 
parture of the army from Carthage 

(4)Carthage had, soon after, another calamity to struggle with. The 
plague spread in the city, and made terrible havock. Panic terrors, and vio- 

ent fits of frenzy, seized on a sudden the heads of the distempered , who, 
sallying sword 1n hand out of their houses, as 1f the enemy had taken the 
city, killed or wounded all who unhappily came in their way. ‘The Africans 
aud Sardinians would very willingly have taken this upportunity to shake off 


(1) This Leptinus was brother to Dionysius. (2) Abont 206,000/. 
(3) Sust:u bl an ¢ ~ (4) Dind I xv p S44 
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2 yoke which was so hateful to them ; but both were subjected, and reduced 
to their allegiance Dionysius formed at this time an menos Tes in Sicaly, 
in the same views, which was equally unsuccessful. He died(1) some time 
after, and was succeeded by his son of the same name. 

We have already taken notice of the first treaty which the Carthaginians 
concluded with the Romans. There was another, which, according to Oro- 
sius, was concluded in the 402d year of the foundation of Rome, and conse- 
quently about the time we are now speaking of. This second treaty was 
nearly the same with the first, except that the inhabitants of Tyre and Utica 
were expressly comprehended 1n it, and joined with the Carthaginians. 

(2) r the death of the elder Dionysius, Syracuse was involved in great 
troubles. Duonysius the younger, who had been expelled, restored himself 
by force of arms, and exercised great cruelties there. One part of the citi- 
zens implored the aid of Icetes, tyrant of the Lcontines, and by descent a 
Syracusan. This seemed a very fav ourable opportunity for the Carthaginians 
to seize upon all Sicily, and accordingly they sent a mghty fleet thither. 
in this extremity, such of the Syracusans as loved their country best, had 
recourse to the Corinthians, who often assisted them in their dangers, and 
were, of all the Grecian nations, the most professed enemies to tyranny, and 
the most avowed and most generous assertors of hberty. Accordingly the 
Corinthians sent over Trmoleon, a man of great merit, and who had signa- 
lazed his zeal for the public welfare, by freeing his country from tyranny, 
at the expense of hisown family He set sail with only ten ships, and ar- 
riving at Rhegium, he eluded, by a happy stratagem, the vigilance of the 
Carthaginians ; who, having been informed, by Icetes, of his voyage and 
design, wanted to intercept his passage to Sicily. 

Timoleon had scarce above a thousand soldiers under his command ; and 
yet, with this handful of men, he advanced boldly to the rehef of Syracuse. 

1s small army increased perpetually as he marched. The Syracusans were 
now in a desperate condition, and quite hopeless They saw the Carthagi- 
mians masters of the port ; Icetes of the city, and Dionysius of the citadel. 
Happily, on Timoleon’s arrival, Dionysius having no refuge left, put the 
citadel into lus hands, with all the forces, arms, and ammunition an it, and 
escaped by his assistance to Corinth.(3) Timoleon had, by his emissaries, 
represented artfully to the foreign forces in Mago’s army,( which, by an error 
in the constitution of Carthage, before taken notice of, was chiefly composed 
of such, and even the greatest part of whom were Greeks), that 1t was as- 
tonishing to see Greeks using their endeavours to make Barbarians masters 
of Sicily, from whence they, ina very lttle time, would pass over into Greece. 
For, could they imagine, that the Carthaginians were come so far, with no 
other view but to establish Icetes tyrant of Syracuse? Such discourses 
being spread among Mago’s soldiers, gave this general very great uneasi- 
ness: and, as he wanted only a pretence to retire, he was glad to have it 


(1) This is the Dionysius who invited Plato to bis court; and who, being afterwards 
offended with his freedom, soJd bim foraslave Some philosophers came from Grecce 
to Syracuse, 1n oider to redeem their brother, which having done, they sent him home 
with this useful lesson,—That Philosophers ought very parely or very obligingly to con- 
verse with tyrants This prince bad learning, and affected to pass for a poet , bat could 
nut gain that name at the Oly mpic games, whither he bad sent lus verses, to be repeated 
by his brother Thearides. It bad been happy for Dionysius, bad the Athenians enter- 
tained no better an opinion of his poetry, tor on their pronouncing him victor, when 
his puems were repeated in the r city, be was raised to such a transport of joy and intem- 
perance, that both together kiiled him, and thas, perhaps, was verified the prediction 
of the oracle, viz that he should die when he had overcome his betters 

(2) A. M. 8656 A Carth 408 A Rome, 4.0 Ant J.C. 348. Diod.l.xw p. 
252. Polyb. loin p 178 Plat in Timol 

(3) Here he preserved some resemblance of his former tyranny, by turning school- 
master, and exercising a discipline over boys, when he could no longer tyrannise over 
men He had learning, and was once a scholar to Plato, whom he caused to cone 
again into Sicily, notwithstanding the unworthy treatment he had met with from 
Dionysius’s father Philip king of Macedon, meeting him in the streets at Coriath, 
and asking bim how he came to lose so considerable a principality a> had been left 
bm by his father; be answered, That lis father bad indeed left him the inhertanc 
but not the fortune which had presers:d both himself and that.—However, fortune aid 


ra great injury,on replacing bins on the dunghill, from whch she had raised his 
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believed that his forces were Going to betray and desert him, and upon this 
he sailed with his fleet out of the harbour, and steered for Carthage. Icetes, 
after his departure, could not hold out oe against the Corinthians ; so that 
they now got entire possession of the whole city. 

Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; but he prevented the 
execution of the sentence passed upon him, by a voluntary death. His body 
was hung upon a gallows, and exposed as a public spectacle to the people. 
{1)New forces were levied at Carthage, and a greater and more powe 
fleet than the former was sent to Sicily. It consisted of two hundred ships 
of war, besides a thousand transports ; and the army amounted to upwards 
of seventy thousand men. They landed at Lilybreum, under the command 
of Hemi and Hannibal, and resolved to attack the Corinthians first. 
Timoleon did not wait for, but marched out to meet them. And now, such 
was the consternation of Syracuse, that of all the forces which were in that 
city, only three thousand Syracusans, and four thousand mercenaries, fol- 
lowed him; and a thousand of the latter deserted upon the march, out of 
fear of the danger they were going to encounter. Timoleon, however, was 
not discouraged, but exhorting the remainder of his forces to exert them- 
selves courageously for the safety and liberties of their allies, he led them 
peer the enemy, whose rendezvous he had been informed was on the banks, 
of the httle river Crimisa. It appeared at the first reflection inexcusable 
folly to attack an army so numerous as that of the enemy, with only four or 
five thousand foot, and a thousand horse ; but Timoleon, who knew that 
bravery, conducted by prudence, :s superior to numbers, relied on the courage 
of his soldiers, who seemed resolved to die rather than yield, and with ardour 
demanded to be led against the enemy. The event justified his views and 
hopes. <A battle was fought ; the Carthaginians were routed, and upwards 
of ten thousand of them slain, full three thousand of whom were Carthagi- 
nian citizens, which filled their city with mourning and the greatest con- 
sternation. Their camp was taken, and with 1t immense riches, and a great 
number of prisoners. 

(2)Timoleon, at the same time that he dispatched the news of this victory 
to Corinth, sent thither the finest arms found among the plunder. For he 
was passionately desirous of having this city applauded and admired by all 
men, when they should see that Corinth only, among all the Grecian cities, 
adorned its finest temples, not with the spoils of Greece, and offerings dyed 
in the blood of its citizens, and thereby fit only to preserve the sad remem- 
brance of their losses, but with those of Barbarians, which by fine inscrip-~ 
tions, displayed at once the courage and religious gratitude of those who had 
won them. For theseimscriptions imported, That the Corsnthzans, and Timo- 
leon their general, after having freed the Greeks settled in Sictly from the Car~ 
thaginran yoke, had hung up these arms in their temples, as an eternal ac 
ledgement of the favour and goodness of the gods. 

After this, ‘Timoleon, leaving the mercenary troops in the Carthaginian 
territories, to waste and destroy them, returned to Syracuse. On his arrival 
there he banished the thousand soldiers who had deserted him ; and took no 
other revenge, than commanding them to leave Syracuse before sun-set. 

After this victory gained by the Corinthians, they took a great many 
cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to sue for peace. 

As all appearances of success made the Carthaginians vigorously exert 
themselves to raise powerful armies both by land and sea, and behave with 
insolence and cruelty 1n prosperity ; 1n hke manner their courage would sink 
in unforeseen adversities, their hopes of new resources vanish, and their gro- 
velling souls condescend to ask quarter of the most inconsiderable enemy, and 
shamefully accept the hardest and most mortifying conditions ‘Those now 
imposed were, that they should possess only the lands lying beyond the river 
Halycus ,(3) that they should give all the natives free hberty to retire to 
Syracuse with their familzes and effects ; and that they should nesther con- 


(Qi) Plut 248--250. (2), Ib:a. 
(3) This titel is not far from Acrneentum. It is called Lycus by Diodored#® and 


Platarch, but this is thought a mustahe. 
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tinue in the alLance, nor hold any correspondence with the tyrants of that 
city. 

‘About this time, in all probability, there happened at Carthage a memor- 
able incident, related by ti)Justin- Hanno, one of 1ts most powerful citi- 
zens, formed a design of seizing upon the repubhe, by destroying the whole 
senate. He chose, for the execution of this bloody scene, the day on which 
his daughter was to be married, on which occasion he designed to invite the 
senators to an entertainment, and the:e poison them all. The conspiracy 
was discovered, but Hanno had such credit, that the government did not 
dare to punish so execrable a crime: the magistrates contented themselves 
with only preventing it, by an orde1, which forbade, in general, too great a 
magnificence at weddings, and settled the expense on thuse occasions. Han- 
no, seeing his stratagem defeated, resolved to employ open force, and for 
that purpose armed all the slaves However, he was again discovered ; ani, 
to escape punishment, retired, with twenty thousand armed slaves, to a castle 
that was very strongly fortified , and there endeavoured, but without suc - 
cess, to engage in his rebellion the Afiicans, and the king of Mauritania 
He afterwards was taken prisoner, and carried to Carthage, where, after 
being whipped, his eyes were put out, his arms and thighs broke, his life 
taken away in poe. of the people, and his body, all torn with stripes, hung 
on a gibbet. 1s children, and all his relations, though they had not jomed 
in his guilt, shared in his punishment. They were all sentenced to die, in 
order that not a single person of his family might be left, either to :mitate 
his crime or revenge his death. Such was the genius and cast of mind of the 
Carthaginians ; ever severe and violent in there punishments, they carried 
them to the extremes of mgour, and made them extend even to the innocent, 
without shewing the least :.egard to equity, moderation, or gratitude 

(2)I come now to the wars sustained by the Carthagimans, in Africa 
itself, as well as in Sicily, against Agathocles, which exercised their arms 
during several! years. 

Thi Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obscure birth and low fortune (3) Sup- 
ported at first by the power of the Carthaginians, he invaded the soveresznty 
of Syracuse, and made himself tyrant over it. In the infancy of his power, 
the Carthaginians kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar their chief forced 
jim to agree to a peace, which restored tranquillity to Sicily. But he soon 
infringed the articles of it, and declared war against the Carthagimans them- 
selves, who, under the conduct of Hamulcar, obtained a signal victory over 
him,(4) and forced him to shut himself up in Syracuse The Carthaginians 
pursued him thither, and laid siege to that important city, which, if they 
could have taken, would have given them possesvsion of all Sicily. 

Agathocles, whose toices were greatly inferior to theirs, and who saw him- 
self deserted by all his allies, from thear abhorrence of his horrid cruelties, 
meditated a desizn of so daring, and, to all appearance, of so impracticable 
u nature, that even after success, it yet appears almost incredible. This 
design was no less than to make Africa the seat of war, and to besiege Car- 
thage, at a time when he couid neither defend himself 1n Sicily, nor sustain 
the siege of Syracuse. Hus profound secrecy in the execution 1s as astonish- 
ing as the design itself, He communicated his thoughts on this affair to no 
person whatsoever, but contented himself with declaring, that he had found 
out an infalhble way to free the Syracusans from the dangers that surround-~ 
ed them; that they would be but a httle incommoded with a short siege, 


Q:) Justin hb xx c 4 

(2) A M 3685 A Carth §27. A. Rome, 429 Ant. J C 319. Diod 1 xix p. 651 
»-656 , 710--712 , 737--743 , 760 Justin | 1 « 1--6 

(3) He was according to most historians, the son of a potter, but all allow him to 
have worked at the trade. From the obscurity of ius birth and condition, Poly bius uses 
an re delapnatiae to prove his capacity and talents, 1n opposition to the slanders of ‘limeeus, 
But his great eulogium was the praise of Scipio =‘That illustnous Roman being asked, 
who, in his opinion, were the most prudent in the conduct of their atiairs, and most judi- 
eiously bold in the execution of thesr designs , answered, Agathocles and Dyouystus -« 
Polyb 1 xv P 1008. Edit. Gronov. However, let lis capacity bave been eves so great, 
at w@® excee ed by bia crueltres 

(4) ‘Lhe battie was fougut near the river and city of Hymera. 
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but that those who could not bring themselves to this resolution, might free- 
ly depart the city. Only sixteen hundred persons quitted it. He left his 
brother Antander there, with forces and provisions sufficient for him to make 
a stout defence. He set at hberty all slaves who were of age to bear arms, 
and, after obliging them to take an oath, jomed them to his ferces. He car- 
ried with him only fifty talents(1) to supply his present wants ; well assured. 
that he should find 1n the enemy’s country, whatever was necessary to his 
subsistence. He therefore set sail with two of his sons, Archagathus and 
Heraclides, without letting one person know whither he intended his course. 
All who were on board his fleet believed that they were to be conducted 
either to Italy or Sardinia, in order to plunder these countries, or $0 lay 
waste those coasts of Sicily which belonged to Carthage. The Carthagi- 
nians, surprised at so unexpected a departure of the fleet, endeavoured te 
prevent it; but Agathocles eluded their pursuit, and made for the main 
ocean. 

He did not discover his design till he was got into Afmeca. There assem- 
bling his troops, he told them, in few words, the motives which had prompt- 
ed him to this expedition. He represented, that the only way to free their 
country, was to carry the war among their enemies: that he led them, who 
were inured to war and of intrepid dispositions, against a parcel of enemies 
who were softened and enervated by ease and luxury: that the natives of 
the countrv, oppressed with the equally cruel and ignominmious yoke of ser- 
vitude, would run in crowds to join them on the first news of their arrival: 
that the boldness of their attempt would entirely disconcert the Carthogi- 
mians, who were altogether unprepared to repel an enemy at their gates in 
fine, that no enterprise could possibly be more advantageous or honourable 
than this, since the whole wealth of Carthage would become the prey of 
the victors, whose courage would be praised and admired by the latest 
posterity. The soldiers fancied themselves already masters of Carthage, and 
received his speech with applause and acclamations One circumstance only 
gave them uneasiness, and that was, an eclipse of the sun happening just as 
they were setting sail. In these ages, even the most civilized and learned 
nations understood very little the reason of these extraordinary phenomcna 
of nature ; and used to draw from them, by their soothsayers, superstitious 
and arbitrary corjectures, which frequently would either suspend or hasten 
the most importantenterpmses However, Agathocles revived the drooping 
courage of his soldiers, by assuring them that these eclipses always foretold 
some instant change: that, therefore, happiness was taking 1ts leave of Car- 
thage, and coming over to them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he wished them, he executed, 
almost at the same time, a second enterprise, which was more daring and 
hazardous than even the first, of carrying them over into Africa ; and this 
was, the burning every ship in his fleet. Many reasons determined him to 
so desperate an action. He had not one good harbour in Africa where his 
ships could he in safety. As the Carthaginians were masters of the sea, 
they would not have failed to possess themselves immediately of his fleet, 
which was incapable of making the least resistance. In case he had left as 
many hands as were necessary to defend it, he would have weakened his 
army, which was inconsiderable at the best, and put it out of his power to 

n any advantage by this unexpected diversion, the success of which de- 
pended entirely on the swiftness and vigour of the execution. Lastly, he 
was desirous of putting his soldiers under a necessity of conquering, by 
leaving them no other refuge but victory. A prodigious courage was ne- 
cessary to work up his army to such a resolution. He had already prepared 
all his officers, who were entirely devoted to his service, and received eve 
impression he gave them. He then came suddenly into the assembly, wit. 
a crown upon his head, dressed in a magnificent habit, and, with the ar and 
behaviour of a man who was going to perform some religious ceremony, and 
addressing himself to the assembly, ‘“‘When we,” says he, “ left Syracuse, 


QQ) 50.000 French crowas or, 11,220/. Sterling 
Vou. Ll 
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*and were warmly pursued by the enemy, in this fatal necessity, I a plied 
<< myself to Ceres and Proserpine, the tutelar divinities in Sicily; pee pro- 
** mised, that 1f they would free us from this imminent danger, 4 would burn 
“all our ships in their honour, at our first landing here. Aid me, therefore, 
<< O soldiers, to discharge my vow ; for the goddesses can easily make us a- 
“* mends for this sacrifice.” At the same time, taking a flambeau in his 
hand, he hastily led the way, and flying on board his own shuiy, set it on fire. 
All the officers did the like, and were cheerfully followed by the soldiers. 
The trumpets sounded from every quarter, and the whole army echoed with 
joyful shouts and acclamations. The fleet was soon consumed. The soldiers 
haa not been allowed time to reflect on the proposal made to them. They 
had all been hurried on by a blind and impetuous ardour: but when they had 
a little recovered their reason, and, surveying in their minds the vast ocean 
which separated them from their own country, saw themselves 1n that of the 
enemy, without the least resouree, or any means of escaping out of it, a sad 
and melancholy silence succeeded the transport of joy and acclamations, 
which, but a moment before, had been so general in the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. He marched his army 
towards a place called the Great City, which was part of the domain of Car- 
thage. The country through which they marched to this pee afforded the 
most delicious and eeable prospect 1n the world On either side were seen 
large meads watered by beautiful streams, and covered with innumerable 
flocks of all kinds of cattle; country seats built with extraordinary magni- 
ficence ; delightful avenues planted with olive and all sorts of fruit trees ; 
gardens of a prodigious extent, and kept with a care and elegance which gave 
the eye a sensible pleasure. This prospect reanimated the soldiers. he 
marched full of courage to the Great City, which they took sword in hand, 
and enriched themselves with the plunder of 1t, which was entirely abandon- 
edtothem. Tunis, which was not far distant from Carthage, made as little 
resistance. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it was known that the 
enemy was in the country, advancing by hasty marches This arrival of Aga~ 
thocles made the Carthagimans conclude, that their army before Syracuse 
had been defeated, and their fleet lost The people ran in disorder to the 
great square of the city, whilst the senate, assembled in haste, and in a tue 
multuous manner, deliberated on the means of preserving the city. They 
had no army 1m readiness to oppose the enemy, and their 1mminent danger 
did not permit them to wait the arrival of those forces which might be raised 
in the country, and among the allies It was therefore resolved, after se~- 
veral different opinions had been heard, to arm the citizens. The number of 
the forces thus levied amounted to forty thousand foot, a thousand horse, and 
two thousand armed chariots. Hanno and Bomuilcar, though divided betwixt 
themselves by some family-quarrels, were however, joined in the command 
of these truops. They marched immediately to meet the enemy, and on 
sight of them, drew up their forces 1n order of battle (1)Agathocles had, 
at most, but thirteen or fourteen thousand men. The signal was given, and 
an obstinate fight ensued Hanno, with his sacred cohort, the flower of the 
Carthaginian forces, long sustamned the fury of the Greeks, and sometimes 
broke their ranks ; but at last, overwhelmed with a shower of stones, and 
covered with wounds, he fell sword in hand. Bomulcar might have changed 
the face of things, but he had private and personal reasons not to obtain a 
victory for his country. He therefore thought proper to retire with the 
forces under his command, and was followed by the whole army, which by 
that means, was forced to leave the field to Agathocles After pursuing the 
enemy some time, he returned and phundered the Carthagiman camp. Twen- 
ty thousand pair of manacles were found 1n it, with which the Carthaginians 


(i) Agathocles, wanting arms for many of his soldiers, provided them with such as 
were counterfeit, which looked well at a distance And perceiving the discouragement 
bis forces were under on sight of the enemy’s horse, he ict fly a great many owls, private- 
Jy procured for that purpose, which his soldiers intepreted as an omen and assurance of 
victory.—Diod. ad Ann 8. Olymp p. 117 
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had furnished themselves, in the firm persuasion of their taking many pri- 
soners. By this victory they haa an opportunity of taking a great number 
of strong-holds, and many Africans joined the victor. 

(1)This descent of Agathocles into Africa, doubtless hinted to Scipio the 
design of making a lke attempt upon the same republic, and from the same 
place. Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius, who ascribed to temerity his 
rere Hg! making Africa the seat of the war, he forgot not to mention Aga- 
th » as an instance in favour of his enterprise, and to shew, that fre- 
quently there is no other way to get rid of an enemy, who presses too closely 
upon us, than by carrying the war into his own country ; and that men are 
much more courageous when they act upon the offensive, than when they 
stand only upon the defensive. 

2)While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attacked by their enemies, 
am dors came to them from Tyre. They came to implore their succour 

nst Alexander the Great, who was upon the point of taking their city, 
which he had long besieged. The extremity to which their countrymen, for 
so they called them, were reduced, touched the Carthaginians as sensibly as 
their own danger. Though they were unable to relieve them, they at least 
thought it their duty to comfort them ; and sending thirty of their principal 
citizens, by those deputies they ao Werte their grief that they could not 
spare them any troops, because of the present melancholy situation of their 
own affairs. he Tyrians, though disappointed of the only hope they had 
left, did not however despond. They commtted their wives, ect 
and old men, to the care of those deputies ; when, being delivered from 
inquietude with regard to persons who were dearer to them than any thing 
in the world, they had no thoughts but of making a resolute defence, pre- 
pared for the worst that might happen. Carthage received this afflicted com- 
pany with all possible marks of amity, and paid to guests who were so dear 
and worthy of compassiun, all the services which they could have expected 
from the most affectionate and tender parents. 

Quintus Curtius pa this embassy from Tyre to the Carthaginians at 
the same time that the Syracusans were ravaging Africa, and were before the 
very gates of Carthage. But the expedition of Agathocles against Africa 
ee agree in time with the siege of Tyre, which was twenty years be- 
ore it. 

At the same time, this city was solicitous how to extricate itself from 
the difficulties with which it was surruunded. The present unhappy state of 
the republic was considered as the effect of the wrath of the gods ; and 1t was 
acknowledged to be justly deserved, particularly with regard to two deities, 
to whom the Carthaginians had been wanting with respect to duties pre- 
scribed by their religion, and which had once been observed with great ex- 
actness. It was a custom, coeval with the city itself, in Carthage, to send 
annually to Tyre, the mother-city, the tenth of all the revenues of the re- 
public, as an offering to Hercules, the patron and protector of both Tyre and 
Carthage. The domam, and consequently the revenues of Carthage, havin 
increased considerably, the portion or share, on the contrary of the god, had 
been lessened, and they were far from remitting the whole tenth to him. 
They were seized with a scruple in this respect ; they made an open and pub- 
lic confession of their insincerity, and sacrilegious avarice ; and to expiate 
their guilt, they sent to Tyre a great number of presents, and small shrines 
of their deities, all of gold, which amounted to a prodigious value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman superstition seemed 
as flagrant as the former, gave them no less uneasiness. Anciently, children 
of the best families in Carthage used to be sacrificed to Saturn Here the 
reproached themselves with neglecting to pay to the god the honours which 
they thought were due to him, and with fraud and dishonest dealing, by 
their having substituted in their sacrifices to him, children of slaves or beg- 


1) Liv 1 xxvin.n 43. @) Diod 1] xvu p 519. Quint Curt Live. 3. 
B) Tev vexver cas queaey pépos, sume of their wives and clildren.— Dnod }, xvii 
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gars, bought for that purpose, in the room of those nobly born To expiate 
the guilt of so horrid an impiety, a sacrifice was made to this blood-thirsty 
god, of two hundred children of the first rank , and upwards of three hun- 
dred persons, from a sense of this terrible neglect, offered themsels es volun- 
tarily as victims to pacify, by the effusion of their blood, the wrath of the 


After these expiations, expresses were dispatched to Sicily, with the news 
of what had happend in Africa and at the same time to request immedimts 
succours Hamulcar on receiving this disastrous intelhgence, commanded 
the deputies not to mention the .ictory of Agathocles, but to spread a con- 
traiy report, that he had been entirel; defeated, his forces all cut off, and his 
whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians , and, 1n confirmation of this 1eport, 
he shewed the irons of the vessels pretended to be taken, which had been 
carefully sent tohim The tiuth of this report was not at all doubted in 
Syracuse , the majority were for capitulating(1) when a galley of thirty oars, 
built 1n haste by Agathocles, arrived in the port, and through great difficul- 
ties and dangers forced its way to the besieged. Ihe news of Agathocles’s 
victory immediately flew through the city, and restored life and resolution to 
the inhabitants amulcar made a last effort to storm the city, but was beat 
off with loss. He then raised the siege, and sent five thousand men to the 
relief of his distressed country (2)Some time after, having resumed the 
siege, and hoping to surprise the Syracusans, by attacking them in the mght, 
his design was discovered, and falling alive into the enemy’s hands, he was 
put to death (3) Hamulcar’s head was sent immediately to Agathocles, who, 
advancing to the enemy’s camp, occasioned a general consternation by shew- 
ing the head of this general, which manifested the melancholy situation of 
their affairs mn Sicily. 

oe these foreign enemies was joined a domestic one, which was more 
to be feared, as being more dange1ous than the others, this was Bomulcar 
their general, who was then 1n possession of the first employment in Car- 
thage He had long meditated how to make himself tyrant, and attain the 
novereignty of Carthage, and imagined that the present troubles offered 
him the wished-fer opportunity He therefore entered the city with this 
ambitious view, when, being seconded by a small number of citizens, who 
were the accomplices of this rebellion, and a body of foreign soldiers, he pro- 
claimed himself ty rant, and mide himself literally such, by cutting the throat» 
of ali the citizens whom he met with inthe streets A tumult arising 1m- 
mediately in the city, 1t was at first thought that the enemy had taken it by 
some tieachery , but when it was known that Bomulcar caused all this dis- 
turbance, the young men took up arms to repel the tyrant, and from the 
tops of the houses discharged whole volleys of daits and stones upon the 
head» of his soldiers When he saw an army marching in order against him, 
he retired with his troops to an emimence, with design to make a vigorous 
defence, and to sell his life as dear as poss ble To spare the blood of the 
citizens, a general paidon was proclaumed fur all who would lay down thew 
arms ‘They surrendered upon this proclamation, and all enjoyed the bene- 
fit of 1t, Bomilcar their chief excepted , fon he, notwithstanding the general 
indemnity promised by oath, was condemned to die, and fixed to a cross, 
where he suffered the must exquisite torments From the cross, as from a 
rostrum, he harangued the people, and thought himself justly empowered to 
reproach them for their injuctice, their ingratitude, and perfidy, which he did 
in a historical deduction of many illustrious generals, whose services they 


(1) And the most forward of all the rest was Antander, the brother of Agathocles, 
left coummander in his absence, who was so terrified with the report, that be was cager 
for having the city surrendered, and expelled out of it exght thousand inhabitants who 
were of 4 contrary opinion (2) Diod pv 767769 
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had rewarded with an ignominious death. He expired on the cross amidst 
these reproaches (1) 

(2)Agathocles had won over to his interest a powerful king of Cyrene, 
named Ophellas, whese ambition he had flattered with the most splendid 
hopes, and artful insinuations, by saying, that contenting himself with Sici- 
ly, he would leave to Ophellas the empire of Africa. But, as Agathocles did 
not scruple to commit the most horrid crimes to promote his ambition and 
interest, the credulous prince had no sooner put himself and his army 1n his 
power, than, by the blackest perfidy, he was murdered by him, in order that 
Ophellas’s army might be entirely at his devotion. Many nations were now 
joined in alliance with Agathocles, and several strong-holds had admitted his 
haddgettian He saw the affairs of Africa in a flourtshing condition, and there- 

ore thought 1t proper to look after those of Sicily , accordingly, he sailed 
back thither, and left his African army to the care of his son Archagathus. 
His renown, and the report of his victories, flew before him 

On the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns revolted to him, but bad 
news soon recalled him to Africa Fis absence had quite changed the face 
of things, and all his arts and endeavours were incapable of restoring 
them to their former condition. Ali his strong-holds had surrendered tu 
the enemy , the Africans had deserted him, some of his troops were lost, 
and the remainder were unable to make head against the Carthagimans but 
what was still worse, he had no way to transport them into Sicily, the enemy 
being masters at sea, and himself unprovided of ships, he could not hope 
for either peace or treaty with the Baibarians, since he had insulted them in 
so outrageous a manner, by his being the first who had dared to make a de- 
scent on their country In this ext emity, he thought only of providing for 
his own salety 

After meeting witha vu otv of adventures, this bise deserter of his army, 
and perfidious betray er of his own children, who were left by Lim to the wild 
fury of his disappointed soldiers, stole 11 ay from the dangers which hung 
over hifn, and ariived at Syracuse w th very few persons tn. soldiers, see- 
ing themvelves thus betrayed, murdered his sons, and surrendered to the 
enemy Humself died miserably soon after, and ended, by a cruel death,(3) 
a hfe that had been polluted with the blackest crimes 

(4)In this period may be placed another incident related by Justin. The 
fame of Alexander's conquests made the Carthaginians fear that he might 
think of turning his arms towards Africa. 

The disastious fate of I'yre, whence they drew their 011g1n, and which he 
had so lately destroyed, the building of Alexandria upon the confines of Afri- 
ea and Egypt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage , the uninter- 
rupted successes of that dibs whose ambition and good fortune were 
boundless , all this justly alarmed the Carthaginians. To sound his inclinaq 
tions, Hamilcar, surnamed Rhodanus, pretending to have been driven from 
his country by the cabals of his enemies, went over to the camp of Alex- 
ander, to whom he was introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his ser- 
vices Ihe king rece1 ed him graciously, and had several conferences with him. 

Hamiulear did not fail to transmit to his country whatever discoveries he 
made from time to time of Alexander’s design» Nevertheless, on his return 
to Carthage, after Alexandei » death, he was considered as a betrayer of his 
country to that prince, and accoidingly was put to death by a sentence, which 
displayed equally the ingratitude and cruelty of his countiymen 


Q) It would seem incredible, that any man could so far triumph over the pains of 
the cross, as to talk with any coherence in _ his d scourse had not Seneca assu ed us, 
that some have so fa: despised and insulted its tortures, that they spit contemptuous- 
hy upon the spectators uidem ex patibulo suos spectatores co ispuerunt —De Vita 

eata, c 19 (2) Diod p 777—779, 791-802. Justin | xxun c 7 8 

(3) He was poisoned by one Menon, whom he had unnaturally ahnsed His teeth 
were putrified by the violcnce of the po son and bis body tortured all over with the 
most racking paps) Manon was excited to this dced by Archagathus, grandson of Aga- 
thocles, whom he desi.ned to defeat of the succession, 10 favour of his other son Aga- 
thocles Before his deith he restored the democracy to the people Jt 1s observable 
that Justin, or rather Jiojus, and Diodorus disagree mn all the matetMl parts of this 
t¥cant a history (4) Justa is xxi c 6 
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(1)I am now to speak of the wars of the Carthaginians in Sicily, in the 
time of Pyrrhus king of Epirus. The Romans, to whom the designs of that 
ambitious prince were not unknown, to strengthen themselves ageinst any 
attempts he might make upon Italy, had renewed their treaties with the Car- 
thaginians, who, on their side, were no less afraid of his crossing into Sicily. 
To the articles of the preceding treaties, there was added an engagement of 
mutual assistance, in case either of the contracting powers should be attack- 
ed by Pyrrhus. 

(2)The foresight of the Romans was well founded, for Pyrrhus turned his 
arms against Italy, and gained many victories. The Carthaginians, in con- 
sequence of the last treaty, thought themselves obliged to assist the Romans, 
and accordingly sent them a fleet of six-score sail, under the command of 
Mago. This general, in an audience before the senate, signified to them the 
eoncern his superiors took in the war which they heard was carrying on 
against the Romans, and offered them their assistance. The senate returned 
thanks for the obliging offer of the Carthaginians, but at present thought 
fit to decline it. 

(3)Mago, some days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon pretence of offering 
the mediation of Carthage for terminating his quarrel with the Romans, but 
in reality to sound him, and discover, 1f possible, his demgns with regard 
to Sicily, which common fame reported he was going to invade. They were 
afraid that either Pyrrhus or the Romans would interfere 1n the interests of 
that island, and transport forces thither for the conquest of 1t. And indeed 
the Syracusans, who had been peas es for some time by the Carthaginians, 
had sent pressingly for succour to Pyrrhus. This prince had a particular 
reason to espouse their interests, having marned Lanassa, daughter of Aga~ 
thocles, by whom he had a son, named Alexander. 

He at last sailed from Tarentum, passed the Strait, and arrived in Sicily. 
His conquests at first were so rapid, that he left the Carthaginians, in the 
whole island, only the single town of Lilybeum. He then laid siege to it, 
but meeting with a vigorous resistance, was obliged to retire, and the urgent 
necessity of his affairs called him back to Italy, where his presence was ab- 
solutely necessary. Nor was it less so in Sicily, which, on his departure, 
returned to the obedience of its former masters. Thus he lost this island 
with the same rapidity that he had wonit. As he was embarking, tur 
his eyes back to Sicily. (4)What a fine field of battle, said he to those about 
hun, do we leave the Cantkapeucans and Romans /(5) Haus prediction was soon 
verified. 

After his departure, the chief magistracy of Syracuse was conferred on 
Hiero, who afterwards obtained the name and digmty of king, by the uni« 
ted suffrages of the citizens, so greatly had his government pleased. He was 
appointed to carry on the war against the Carthaginians, and obtained se- 
veral advantages over them. But now a common interest reunited them 
against a new enemy, who began to appear in Sicily, and justly alarmed both ; 
these were the Romans, who having crushed all the enemies who had hither- 
to exercised their arms in Italy itself, were now powerful enough to oor 
them out of it ; and to lay the foundation of that vast power there, to whi 
they afterwards attained, and of which 1t was probable they had even then 
formed the design. Sicily lay too commodious for them, not to form a reso- 
lution of establishing themselves in 1t. They therefore eagerly snatched this 
opportunity for crossing into 1t, which caused the rupture between them and 
the Carthaginians, and gave rise to the first Punic war. This I shall treat 
of more at large, by relating the causes of that war. 


QO) A M 38727. A Carth 508 Rome, 471. Ant J C€.277. Polyb. 1. in. p. 259 Edit. 
Gronov. (2) Justin. | xvii. ce 2 (3) lLbid. (4) Plut in Pyrrh p 398. 

(5) ‘Oiav dwrorcsrropes, & didov, hapOydoviow xat “Pwyaios wakaigrpayw ‘The Greek expres- 
s10n 1s beautiful ndeed Sicily was a kind of Palestra, where the Carthaginians aad 
Romans exercised themselves in war, and for many years seemed to pjay the part of 
wrestiers with each other. The English language, as well as the Freuch, has no word 
to express the Greek term. 
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THE HISTORY OF CARTHAGE, FROM THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 
- TO ITS DESTRUCTION. 


Tue plan which I have laid down for the prosecution of this history, does 
not allow me to enter into an exact detail of the wars between Rome and 
Carthage, since that relates rather tothe Roman history, which I shall only 
transiently and occasionally touch upon. My business is to relate such facts 
only as may give the reader a just idea of the republic, whose history hes be- 
fore me ; and this I may do, by confining myself to those particulars which 
relate chiefly to the Carthaginians, such as their transactions 1n Sicily, Spain, 
and Africa, which are sufficiently extensive 

I have already observed, that from the first Punic war to the ruin of Car« 
thage, there were an hundred and eighteen years. This whole time may be 
divided into five parts or intervals. 

I. The first Punic war lasted twenty-four years 


23 

II. The interval betwixt the first and second Punic war is also twenty- a4 
four years. 

III. The second Punic war took up seventeen years. 17 

IV. The interval between the second and third, is forty-nine years. 49 


V. The third Punic war, terminated by the destruction of Carthage, s 
continued but four years, and some months. 


Erne 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 


Tue (1)first Punic war arose from the following cause. Some Campanian 
soldiers in the service of Agathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having entered as 
friends into Messina, they soon after murdered part of the townsmen, drove 
out the rest, married their wives, seized their effects, and remained sole mas-~ 
ters of that important city. They then assumed the name of Mamertines. 
In imitation of them, and by their assistance, a Roman legion treated in the 
same cruel manner the city of Rhegium, lying directly opposite to Messina, 
on the other side of the Strait. These two perfidious cities, supporting ane 
another, became at last formidable to their neighbours ; and especiall es- 
sina, which, being very powerful, gave great umbrage and uneasiness both to 
the Syracusans and Carthaginians, who possessed one part of Sicily. After 
the Romans had got rid of the enemies they had so long contended with, and 
particularly of Pyrrhus, they began to think it time to call their citizens to 
account, wlio had settled themselves, near two years, at Rhegium, in so cruel 
and treacherous a manner. Accordingly they took the city, and killed, in the 
attack, the greatest part of the inhabitants, who, armed with despair, had 
fought to the last gasp: three hundred only were left, who were carried to 
Rome, whipped, and then publicly beheaded 1n the forum. The view which 
the Romans had in making this bloody execution, was, to prove to their allies 
their own sincerity and innocence. Rhegium was immediately restored to its 
lawful possessors. The Mamertines, who were considerably weakened, as well 
by the ruin of their confederate city, as by the losses sustained from the Sy- 
racusans, who had lately placed Hiero at their head, thought it time to pro- 
vide for their own safety. But divisions arising among them, one part sur- 
rendered the citadel to the Carth 1ans, whilst the other called in the 
Romans to their assistance, and resolved to put them in possession of their 
city. 
is The affair was debated in the Roman senate, where, being considered 
in all its lights, it appeared to have some difficulties. On one d, it was 


A. M.a7%. A. Rom. 468. Ant.J C. 290. Polyb. 1.1. p. 8. Edit. Gronov. 
@) Polyb. 1. i. p. 1915. Edit. Gronov. 
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thousht base, and altogether unworthy of the Roman virtue, for them to un- 
dertake openly the defence of traitors, whose perney was ex the same 
with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans had punished with so exem- 
plary a severity. On the other hand, it was of the utmost ence to 
stop the progress of the Carthaginians, who, not satisfied with their con- 
quests in, Africa and Spain, had made themselves masters of almost all 
the islands of the Sardiman and Hetrurian seas; and would certainly get 
all Sicily into their hands, if they should be suffered to possess themselves 
ef Messina. From thence into Italy the passage was very short; and it 
was in some manner to invite an enemy to come over, to leave him that en- 
trance open. ‘These reasons, though so strong, could not prevail with the 
senate to declare in favour of the Mamertines ; and accordingly, motives of 
honour and justice prevailed over those of interest and poney: (1) But the 
people were not so scrupulous ; for, 1n an assembly held on this subject, it 
was resolved that the Mamertines should be assisted. The Consul Appius 
Clandhus immediately set forward with his army, and boldly cr the 
Strait, after he had, by an ingemous stratagem, eluded the vigilance of the 
Carthagimian general. The Carthaginians, partly by art and partly by force, 
were driven out of the citadel ; and the city was by this means surrendered 
immediately to the consul. The Carthaginians hanged their general, for 
having given up the citadel in so cowardly a manner, and prepared to besiege 
the town with all their forces. Hhuero joined them with own. But the 
consul having defeated them separately, raised the siege, and laid waste at 
pleasure the neighbouring country, the enemy not daring to face him. This 
was the first expedition which the Romans made out of Italy. 

It 1s doubted,(2) whether the 1notives which prompted the Romans to un- 
dertake this expedition were very upright, and exactly conformable to the 
rules of strict justice. However this be, their passage into Sicily, and the 
succour they gave to the inhabitants of Messina, may be said to have been 
the first steps by which they ascended to that height of glory and grandeur 
they afterwards attained. 

(3)Hhero having reconciled himself to the Romans, and entered into an 
alhance with them, the Carthaginians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and 
sent numerous armies into that island (4)Agngentum was their place of 
arms, which, being attacked by the Romans, was won by them, after they 
had besieged at seven months, and gained one battle. 

(5) Notwithstanding the advantage of this victory, and the conquest of so 
important a city, the Romans still were not satisfied. They were sensible, 
that whilst the Carthaginians should continue masters at sea, the maritime 
places in the island would always side with them, and put it out of their 
power ever to drive them out of Sicily. Besides, they could not with any 
patience see Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a tame that Italy was 
infested by so many incursions of its enemies. ‘They now first formed the 
design of having a fleet, and of disputing the empire of the sea with the Car= 
thaginians. The undertaking was bold, and in outward appearance rash, but 
argued the courage and grandeur of the Roman genius. he Romans were 
not then possessed of a single vessel, which they could call their own ; and 
the ships which had transported their forces into Sicily had been borrowed of 
their neaghbours. ‘They were unexperienced 1n sea-affairs, hud no carpenters 
for the building of ships, and knew nothing of the quingqueremes, or five- 
oared gallies, in which the chef strength of fleets at that time consisted, but 
happily, the year before, one had been taken upon the coasts of Italy, which 
served them asa model. ‘The Romans now apphed themselves with ardour 
and incredible industry to the building of ships in the same form ; and in 
the mean time they got together a set of rowers, who were taught an exer- 
cise and discipline utterly unknown to them before, in the following manner. 
Benches were made, on the shore, in the same order and fashion with those 


(1) A.M 374i A Carth. seg) A. Rom 4165, Ant J. C, 623. Frontin. 
(2) The Chevahe: Folard ex onines tins question in his remarks upon Polybius, 1. i. 
p. 16 (3) Volyb.f 1 p 15-19. (4) A. Bl. a7as. A Rom. 487, (5) Polyb. 1.1.7. 0 
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of ies. The rowers were seated on these benches, and taught, as if they 
had been furnished with oars, to throw themselves backwards with their 
arms drawn to their breasts ; and then to throw their bodies and arms for- 
ward in one regular motion, the instant their commanding officer gave the 
signal. In two months, one hundred five-oared, and twenty three-oared 
gallies, were built ; and after some tame had been t in exercising the 
rowers on ship-board, the fleet put to sea, and went in quest of the enemy. 
The consul Duillus had the command of 1t. 

(1)The Romans coming up with the Carth ians near the coast of Myle, 
they prepared for an engagement. As the man galles, by they being 
clumsily and hastily built, were neither very nimble nor easy to work, this 
inconvenience was supplied by a (2)machine invented for this occasion, and 
afterwards known by the name of the (3)Corvus, crow or crane, by help of 
which they grappled the enemy’s ships, boarded them, and immediately came 
to close engagement. The signal for fighting was given. The Carth 
fleet consisted of an hundred and thirty sail, under the command of He 
bal (4) He himself was on board a galley of seven benches of oars, which 
had once belonged to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, highly despising enemies 
who were utterly unacquainted with sea-affairs, imagined that their very ap- 

earance would put them to flight, and therefore came forward boldly, with 

ttle expectation of fighting, but firmly imagining they should reap the 
spoils, which they had already devoured with their eyes. They were never- 
theless a little surprised at the mght of the above-mentioned engines, raised 
on the prow of every one of the enemy’s ships, and which was entirely new 
tothem But their astonishment increased, when they saw those engines 
drop down at once; and being thrown forcibly into their vessels, grapple 
them in spite of all resistance. This changed the form of the action, and 
adie Sete the Carthaginians to come to close engagement with their enemies, 
as though they had fought them on land. They soon were unable to sustain 
the attack of the Roman vessels, upon which a horrible slaughter ensued ; 
and the Carthaginians lost fourscore vessels, among which was the admirals 
galley, he himself escaping with difficulty in a small boat. 

So considerable and unexpected a victory raised the courage of the Ro- 
mans, and seemed to redouble their vigour for the continuance of the war. 
Extraordinary honours were bestowed on Duulius, who was the first Roman 
that had a naval triumph decreed him. Besides which, a rostral pillar was 
erected 1n his honour, with a noble inscription ; which pillar 1s yet standing 
in Rome (5) 

(6)During the two following years, the Romans grew insensibly stronger 
at sea, by their gaining several naval victories. But these were considered 
by them only as essays preparatory to the great design they meditated of 
carrying the war into Africa, and of combating the Carthaginians 1n their 
own country. There was nothing the latter dreaded more ; and to divert so 
dangerous a blow, they resolved to fight the enemy, whatever might be the 
consequence. 

{(7)The Romans had elected M. Atilius ron Sar and L. Manlius, consuls 
for this year. Their fleet consisted of three hundred and thirty vessels, on 
board. ot which were one hundred and forty thousand men, each vessel hav- 
ing three hundred rowers, and an hundred and twenty soldiers. That of 
the Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar, had twenty vessels 
more than the Romans, and a greater number of men in proportion. The 
two fleets came in sight of each other near Ecnomus im Sicily. No man could 
behold two such formidable navies, or be a spectator of the extraordinary 
preparations they made for fighting, without being under some concern, on 
seeing the danger which menaced two of the most powerful states in the 


C1) A. M 38745. A. Rom. 489. Polyb li. p 22, 
(2) See the severai species of this machine, in the explanations of the pints to second 
part of Vol V of this work, after the Chevalier Folard. (3) Polyb.1 1 p 81. 
(4) A different person from the great Hannibal. (5) These piilars are called 
Rostrate, from the beaks of ships with which they were adorned Rostra 
6) haat li.p 24 (7) A. sek A. Rom.494. Polyb. 1 1 p. 25, 
OL. 4. 
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world. As the courage on both sides was equal, and no great disparity in 
the forces, the fight was obstinate, and the victory long doubtful ; but at 
last the Carthagimians were overcome. More than sixty of their ships were 
taken by the enemy, and thirty sunk. The Romans lost twenty-four, not 
one of whith was taken by the Carthaginians. 

(1)The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had designed 1t, was their sail- 
ing to Africa, after having refitted their ships, and provided them with all 
necessaries for carrying on a long war in a foreign country. They landed 
happily in Africa, and began the war by taking a town named Clypea, whieh 
had a commodious haven. From thence, after having sent an express to 
Rome, to give advice of thear landing, and to receive orders from the senate, 
they over-ran the open country, in which at made terrible havock , bring- 
ing away whole flocks of cattle, and twenty thousand prisoners. 

(2)The express returned in the mean time with the orders of the senate ; 
which were, that Regulus should continue to command the armies 1n Africa, 
with the title of proconsul, and that his colleague should return with a 
great part of the fleet and the forces, leaving Regulus only forty vessels, 
hfteen thousand foot, and five hundred horse ‘Their leaving the latter with 
so few ships and troops, was a visible renunciation of the advantages which 
might have been expected from the descent upon Afiica. 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the courage and abilities of Re- 
gulus, and then joy was univetsal, when it was known that he was continued 
in the command in Af1ica ,(3) but he himself wap» afflicted on that account. 
When news was brought him of it, he wiote to Rome, and requested, in the 
strongest terms, that he might be allowed to resign His chief reason was, 
that the death of the farmer who rented his grounds, having given one of 
his hirelings an opportunity of car1)ing oft all the implements of tillage, his 
presence was necessary for taking care of his httle spot of ground, but seven 
acres, which was all the property hi> family possessed But the senate un- 
dertook to have his lands cultivated at the public expense , to maintain his 
wife and children, and to indemnify him for the loss he had sustained by the 
robbery of his hireling. Thrice happy age! 1n which poverty was thus had 
in honour, and was united with the most rare and uncommon merit, and the 
highest employments of the state! Regulus, thus treed fiom his domestic 
cares, bent his whole thoughts on discharging the duty of a general 

(4 After taking several castles, he laid siege to Adis, one of the strongest 
fortresses of the country The Carthaginians, exasperated at seeing their 
enemies thus laying waste their lands at pleasure, at last took the field, and 
marched against them, to force them to 1aise the siege With this view, 
they posted themselves on a hill, which overlooked the Roman camp, and 
Was convenient for annoying the enemy, but at the same time, by its situa- 
tion, useless to one part of the army , for thest:ength of the Carthaginians 
lay chiefly in their horses and elephants, which are of no service but 1n plains. 
Regulus did not give them an opportunity of descending from the hill, but 
taking advantage of this essential mistake of the Carthaginian generals, he 
fell upon them in this post, and after meeting with a feeble resistance, put 
the enemy to flight, plundered their camp, and laid waste the adjacent coun- 
tries. Then, having taken Tunis,(5) an important city, and which brought 
him near Carthage, he made his army encamp there. 


(1) Polyb I 1 pa @A M 3750 A Rom 494 

(3) Val. Max I tv c.4 (4) Polyb i313 p 31—86 

(5) lu the inte: val betwixt the departure of Manhus and the taking of Tunis, we are 
to place the memorable consbat of Regulus and his whole army, witb a serpcut of 80 pro- 
digious a size, that the fabulous one of Cadmus is hardly comparable toit Ihe story of 
this serpent was baba Saat | written by Livy, but :t 18s now lost Valerius Miximus, how- 
ever, partly repairs that loss, and, in the last chapter of his first book give» us this ac- 
count or this monster trom Livy himself He (Livy) says, that on the binks of Bagrada, 
an African river, lay a serpent, of so enormous a size, that it hept the whole man 
army from coming tothe river Several soldiers had been buned in the wide caverns of 
Its bcily, and many ; ressed to death in the spiral volumes of its tail. Its skin was impe- 
netrable tu darts , and it was with repeated endeavouis that stones, slung from military 
engiues, at last killedit Lhe serpent then exhibited a sht that was more terrible ta 
the Ro ian cohorts and Jegions, than even Carthage itself. The streams of the river 
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The enemy were in the utmost alarm. All things had succeeded 11] with 
them, their forces had been defeated by sea and land, and upwards of two 
hundred towns had surrendered to the conquerot. Besides, the Numuidians 
made greater havock in their territomes than even the Romans. They‘ ex- 
pected every moment to see their capital besieged. And their affliction was 
increased by the concourse of peasants, with their wives and children, who 
flocked from all Noosa to Carthage for safety ; which gave them melancholy 
sperenomsons of a famine in case of a siege. Regulus, afraid of having the 
glory of his victories torn from him by a successor, made some proposal of 
an accommodation to the vanquished enemy , but the conditions appeared so 
hard, that they would not listen to them. As he did not doubt his being 
soon master of Carthage, he would not abate any thing in bis demands; but, 
by an infatuation which 1s almost inseparable from great and unexpected suc~ 
cess, he treated them with haughtiness, and hal sapri that every thing he 
suffered them to possess ought to be esteemed a favour, with this farther in- 
sult, That they ought erther to overcome like brave men, or learn to submit to the 
victor (1) So harsh and disdaintul a treatment only fired their resentment, 
and made them resolve rather to die sword in hand, than to do any thing 
which might derogate from the dignity of Carthage. 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in the happiest juncture, a 
reinforcement of auxiliary troops out of Greece, with Xanthippus the Lace- 
dzmonian at their head, who had been educated 1n the discipline of Sparta, 
and learned the art of war in that renowned and excellent school. hen 
he had heard the circumstances of the last battle, which were told him at his 
request ; had clearly discerned the occasion of its loss, and perfectly informed 
himself of the strength of Carthage, he declared pubhcly, and repeated it 
ofter in the hearing of the rest of the officers, that the misfortunes of the 
Carthaginians were owing entirely to the incapacity of their generals. These 
discourses came at last to the ear of the public council: the members of it 
were struck with them, and they requested the favour of seeimg and talking 
with him. He then corroborated his opinion with such strong and convincing 
reasons, that the oversights committed by the generals were visible to every 
one, and he proved as clearly to the council, that, by a conduct opposite to 
the former, they would not only secure their dominions, but drive the enemy 
out of them. This speech revived the courage and hopes of the Carthagi- 
nians; and Xanthippus was entreated, and 1n some measure forced, to accept 
the command of the army. When the Carthaginians saw, 1n his exereising 
of their forces near the city, the manner in which he drew them up 1n order 
of battle, made them advance or retreat on the first signal, file off with order 
and expedition ; 10 a word, form all the evolutions and movements of the 
military art ; they were struck with astonishment, and owned, that the ablest 
generals which Carthage had hitherto produced knew nothing in comparison 
of Xanthippus. 

The officers, soldiers, and every one, were lost 1n admiration ; and, what 
is very uncommon, jealousy gave no allay to 1t ; the fear of the present dan- 
ger, and the love of their country, stifling, without doubt, all other senti- 
ments. The gloomy consternation, which had before seized the whole army, 
was succeeded by joy and alacrity. The soldiers were urgent to be led against 
the enemy, in the firm assurance, as they said, of being victorious under 
their new leader, and of obliterating the disgrace of former defeats. Xan< 
thippus did not suffer their ardour to cool, and the sight of the enemy only 
inflamed it. When he was got within a little more than twelve hundred 
paces of them, he thought proper to call a council of war, in order to show. 
a respect to the Carthaguman generals by consulting them. All unanimously 


were dyed witb its blood, and the stench of its putrified carcase infecting the adjacent 
country, the Roman army was forced to decamp Its skin, one hundred and twent 
feet long, was sent to Rome, and if Pliny may be credited, was to be seen, together wit 
the jaw-bone of the same monster, 1n the temple where they were first deposited, as low 
asthe Numantine war | . 

Q) aes revs wyaGous i vingy 7H eixesy TOI vépexeov, Dyod. Eclog. 1 xxni.¢ 10. 
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joined in opinion with him, upon which they resolved to give the enemy battle 


the following day. 

The C inian army was composed of twelve thousand foot, four thou- 
sand horse, and about an hundred elephants. That of the Romans, as near 
as may be guessed from what ore, for Polybius gives no determinate 
number, consisted of fifteen thousand foot, and three hundred horse. 

It must have been a noble sight to see two armies, not overchar with 
numbers, but cumposed of brave soldiers, and commanded by very able gene- 
rals, engaged in battle. In those tumultuous fights, where two or three hun- 
dred thousand are engaged on both sides, confusion is inevitable ; and it is 
difficult, amidst a thousand events, where chance generally seems to have a 
greater share than counsel, to discover the true merit of commanders, and 
the real causes of victory. But in such e ements as this before us, no- 
thing escapes the curiomty of the reader, for he clearly sees the disposition 
of the two armies, imagines he almost hears the orders given out by the 
generals, follows all the movements of the army, discovers plainly the faults 
on both sides, and is thereby qualified to determine, with certainty, the causes 
to which the victory or defeat 18 owing. The success of this battle, how- 
ever inconsiderable it may appear, from the small number of the combatants, 
was nevertheless to decide the fate of Carthage. 

The disposition of both armies was as follows. Xanthippus drew all his 
elephants in front. Behind these, at some distance, he p the Cartha- 
giman infantry in one body or phalanx. The foreign troops in the Cartha- 
service were posted, one part of them on the right, between the pha-~ 

anx and the horse ; and the other, composed of light-armed soldiers, 1n pla- 
toons, at the head of the ttvo wings of the rena? 

On the side of the Romans, as they apprehended the elephants most, Re- 
gulus to provide against them, his light-armed soldiers, on a line, in 
the front of the legions. Inthe rear of these he placed the cohorts, one 
behind another, and the horse on the wings. In thus straitening the front 
of his main battle, to give it more depth, he indeed took a just precaution, 
says Polybius, against the elephants, but he did not provide for the inequa- 
lity of his cavalry, which was much inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited ad for the signal. Xan- 
thippus ordered the elephants to advance, to break the ranks of the enemy ; 
and commanded the two wings of the cavalry to charge the Romans 1n flank. 
At the same time, the latter, clashing their arms, and shouting after the 
manner of their country, advanced against the enemy. Their cavalry did 
not stand the onset long, 1t being so much inferior to that of the Carthagn- 
mans. The infantry of the left wing, to avoid the attack of the elephants, 
and shew how little they feared the mercenaries who formed the enemy’s 
right wing, attacks 1t, puts 1t to flight, and pursues it to the camp. Those 
in the first ranks, who were opposed to the elephants, were broke and trode 
under foot, after fighting valiantly ; and the rest of the main body stood firm 
for some time, by reason of its great depth. But the rear being attacked in 
flank by the enemy’s cavalry, and obliged to face about and receive it, and 
those who had broke through the elephants, coming to the phalanx of the 
Carthaginians, which had not yet e d, and which received them in 
order, the Romans were routed on sides, and entirely defeated. he 
greatest part of them were crushed to death by the enormous weight of the 
elephants ; and the remainder, standing in their ranks, were shot through 
and through with arrows from the eg Os horse. Only asmall number fied, 
and as they were in an open country, the horse and elephants killed a great 
part of them. Five hundred, or thereabouts, who went off with Regulus, 
were taken prisoners with him. The RE PPT lost, in this battle, eight 
hundred mercenaries, who were opposed to the left wing of the Romans ; and 
of the latter only two thousand escaped, who, by their pursuing the enemy’s 
right wing, had wn themselves out of the e ement. Ali the rest, 
gulus and those taken with him excepted, were left dead in the field. The 
two thousand who had escaped the slaughter retired to Clypea, and were 
saved in an almost miraculous manner. 
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The Carthaginians, after having stripped the dead, entered Carthage in 
triumph, dragging after them the unfortunate Regulus, and five hundred 
prisoners. eir joy was so much the greater, as, but a very few days before, 
ney had seen themselves upon the brink of ruin. ‘The men and women, old 
and young people, crowded the temples, to return thanks to the gods ; and 
several days were devoted wholly to festivities and rejoicings. 

Xanthippus, who had contributed so much to this py change, had the 
wisdom to withdraw shortly after, from the apprehension lest his glory, which 
had hitherto been unsullied, might, after this first glare of it, insensibly fade 
away, and leave him exposed to the darts of envy and calumny, which are 
very dangerous, but most in a foreign country, when a man stands alone, 
unsupported by friends, relations, or any other suceour. 

Polybius us, that Xanthippus’s departure was related in a different 
manner, and he promises to take notice of 1t in another place, but that part 
of his history has not come down tous. We read in (1)Appian, that the 
Carthaginians, excited by a mean and detestable jealousy of Xanthippue’s 

lory, and unable to bear the thoughts that they should stand indebted to 

parta for their safety, upon pretence of conducting him and his attendants 
back with honour to his own pepe with a numerous convoy of ships, the 
gave private orders to have them all put to death in their passage ; as 2f, wit. 

im, they could have buried in the waves for ever the memory of his ser- 
vices, and their horrid Ls bapa to him.(2) ‘ 

This battle, says (3)Polybius, though not so considerable as many others, 
may yet furnish very salutary instructions ; which, adds that author, is the 
greatest benefit that can be reaped from the study of history. 

First, should any man promise himself permanent good fortune, after he 
has considered the fate of lus? That general, msolent with victory, 
inexorable to the conquered, and deaf to all their remonstrances, saw himself 
a few days after vanquished by them, and made their prisoner. Hanmbal 
suggested the same reflection to Scipio, when he exhorted him not to be daz- 
zled with the success of his arms. Regulus, said he, would have been re- 
corded amongst the few instances of valour and felicity, had he, after the vic- 
tory obtained in this very country, granted our fathers the peace which they 
sued for. But, patting no bounds to his ambition, and the insolence of suc- 
cess, the greater his prosperity, the more ignominious was his fall.(4) 

In the second place, the truth of the saying of Euripides 1s here seen in its 
full extent, That one wsse head 1s worth a great many hands.(5) A single man 
here changes the whole face of affairs. n one hand, he defeats troops which 
were thought invincible ; on the other, he revives the courage of a city and 
an army, that were seized with astonishment and despair. 


(1) De Bell. Pun. p. 30. = 

(2) This perfidious action, as it 1s related by Appian, may possibly be true, when we 
consider the character of the Cart inians, who were certainly a cruel and treacherous 
people. Butif it be fact, one would wonder why Polybius should reserve for another 
occasion, the relation of an incident, which comes 10 most properly here, as it finishes at 
once the character and lifeof Xanthippus. Hus silence therefore in this place, makes me 
think that he intended to bring Xanthippus again upon the stage, and to exhibit him to 
the reader 1n a different hght from that 1n which he is placed by Appian. To this let me 
add, that it shewed no great depth of policy in the Carthaginians, to take this method 
of dispatching him, when so many others offered, which were less hable to censure. In 
this scheme formed for his destruction, not only himself, but all his followers, were to 
be murdered, without the pretence of even a storm, or loss of one single Carthaginian, 
to cover or excuse the perpetration of so horrid a crime. (3) Lib 1. p. 36, 37. 

(4) Inter pauca felicitatis virtutisque exempla, M. Atilinus quondam in hac eadem terra 
fuisset, 81 victor pacem patentibus dedisset patribus nostris Sed non statuendo tandem 
felhcitat: modum, nec cohibendo efferentem se fortunam, quanto altins elatus erat, eo 
foedius corruit.—Liv. 1. xxx n. 80 a 

(5) ‘Qs cv coger Bourdevpa tas wodAds xeipac vexg, It may not be mmproper to take notice 
sn this place, as it was forgotten before, of a mistake of the learned Casaubon, in bis 
translation of a passage of Polybius, concerning Xantinppus ‘The passage 1s this, "Es 
ove wat HdyOcwwov twa Aaxesetovior avdpa tye Aakwrant aywyis atlas cei Kal TpiSny ev Tow- 
wo cuore Exorra céuperpor® which 1s thus rendered By Casaubon: In gueis (milbtibus sc. 
Grecia allatius)] Xanthippus quidam fuit Lacedzmouiuas, vir disciphna Vaconica imbatus, 
at qui rei multaris usum mediocrem habebat. Whereas, agreeably with the whole cha- 
yacter and conduct of Xanthippus, I take the sense of the p e to be, A man formed 
by the Spartan discipline, and proportionably (not mederately] skilled in military affaizs. 
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Such, as Polybius observes, is the use which ought to be made of the study 
of history. For there bemg two ways of acquimng improvement and 1n- 
struction, first, by one’s own ries poaet and secondly, by that of other men, 
it 1s much more wise and useful to improve by other men’s miscarriages than 
by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I may here finish what relates to him ; Polybius, 
to our great disappointment, taking no farther notice of that general.(1) 

(2)After being kept some years in prison, he was sent to Rome, to propose 
an exchange of prisoners He had been obliged to take an oath, that he 
would return 1n case he proved unsuccessful. He then acquainted the senate 
with the subject of his voyage ; and being invited by them to give his opinion 
freely, he answered, that he could no longer do it as a senator, having lost 
both this quahty, and that of a Roman citizen, from the time that he had 
fallen into the hands of his enemies, but he did not refuse to offer his 
thoughts as a private person. This was a very delicate affair. Every one 
was touched with the misfortunes of so great aman. He needed only, says 
Cicero, to have spoken one word, and it would have restored him to his 
liberty, his estate, his dignity, his wife, his children, and his country , but 
that word appeared to him contrary to the honour and the welfare of the 
state. He therefore plainly declared, that an exchange of prisoners ought 
not to be so much as thought of; that such an example would be of fatal 
consequence to the republic, that citizens, who had so basely suri1endered 
their arms and persons to the enemy, were unworthy of the least compassion, 
and rendered incapable of serving their country , that, with regard to him- 
self, as he was so far advanced 1n years, his death ought to be considered as 
nothing, whereas they had 1n their hands several Carthaginian generals, in 
the flower of their age, and capable of doing their country great services for 
many years It was with difficulty that the senate complied with so generous 
and unexumpled a counsel (3)'The ilustiious exile therefore left Rome, in 
order to 1eturn to Carthage, unmoved either with the deep affliction of his 
friends, or the tears of his wife and children, although he knew but too weil 
the grievous torments which were prepared for him And indeed, the mo- 
ment his enemies saw him returned without having obtained the exchange 
of prisoners, they put him to every kind of torture their barbarous cruelty 
could invent ‘They imprisoned him for along time ina dismal dungeon, 
whence, after cutting off his eye-lids, they drew hin at once into the sun, 
when its beams darted the strongest heat. They next put him into a kind 


(t) This silence of Polybius has prejudiced a great many learned men against many of 
the stories told of Regulus’s barbarous treatment, after he was taken by the Cuarthagi- 
mans Mr Rollin speaks no farther of this matter, and theretore I shall give my reader 
the substance of what 1s brought against the general béhef of the Roman writers, as well 
bistorians as poets, and of Appian, on this subject First, it 13 urged that Polybius was 
very sensible that the story of these cruelties was false, and therefore, that he might not 
disoblige the Romans, by contradicting so general a belief, be chose rather to be silent 
on Regulus after he was tahen prisoner, than to violate the truth of history, of which he 
was so strict an observer ‘I his opinion 1s farther strengthened, say the adversaries of 
this behef, by a fragment of Diodorus, which says, that the wife of Regulus, exasperated 
at the death of her busband at Carthage, occasioned, as she imagined, by barbarous 
usaye, persuaded her sons to revenge the death of then father, by the cruel treatment of 
two Carthaginian captives, thought to be Bostar and Haimuicar, taken in the sea-fight 
against Sicily, after the misfortune of Regulus, and put into ber hands for the redemp- 
tion of her husband One of these died by the severity of bis imprisonment; and the 
other, by the care of the senate, who detested the cruelty, survived, and was recovered 
to healt This treatment of the captives, and the resentment of the senate on that 
account, form a third argument or presumption agaist the truth of this story of Re- 
galus, which is thus argued —Regulus dying in his captivity, by the usual course of 
nature, fis wife, thus frustrated of her hopes of redeeming bim b exchange of her 
captives, treated then: with the utmost barbarity, 1n consequence of her belhef of the 
ii usage which Regulus bad received The senate being angry with her for it, to give 
some colour to her cruelties, she gave out among her acquaintance and kindred, that 
her husbaad died in the way generally related This, hke all otber reports, 1ucreased 
gradually ; and, from the national hatred betwixt the Carthaginians aud Romans, was 
easily and benerally believed by the latter How far this 15 conclusive against the tes- 
timonies of two such weighty authors as Cicero and Seneca, to say nothing of the poets, 
1a left to the judgment of the reader. 

(2) A M 38755 A Rom 499. Appian de Bello Pun.p 2,3. Cic de Off I in.n oO. 
190. Aul. Gel. |. vi. c. 4. Benec Ep. 6. (3) Horat. 1. ui. Od. & 
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of chest stuck full of nails, whose points wounding him, did not allow him a 
moment's ease either day or night. Lastly, after having been long tor- 
mented by being kept for ever awake in this dreadful torture, his merciless 
enemies nailed him to a c.oss, their usual punishment, and left him to expire 
on it. Such was the end of this great man. Has enemies, by depriv im. 
of some days, perhaps years of life, brought eternal infamy on themselves. 

(1)The blow which the Romans had received in Africa did not discourage 
them. They made greater preparations than before, to recover their loss ; 
and put to sea, the following campaign, three hundred and sixty vessels. 
The Carthaginians sailed out to meet them with two hundred, but were beat 
in an engagement fought on the coast of Sicily, and an hundred and fourteen 
of their ships were taken by the Romans. ese sailed into Africa, to take 
in the few soldiers who had escaped the pursuit of the enemy, after the defeat 
“of Regulus, and had defended themselves vigorously in (2)Clypea, where they 
had been unsuccessfully besieged. 

Here we are again astonished that the Romans, after so considerable a vic- 
tory, and with so large a fleet, should sail into Africa, only to bring from 
thence a small garrison ; whereas they might have attempted the conquest 
of it, smce Regulus, with much fewer forces, had almost completed 1t 

(3)The Romans were overtaken by a storm in their return, which almost 
destroyed their whole fleet. (4)The hke misfortune befel them also the fol- 
lowing year. However, they consoled themselves for this double loss, by a 
victory which they gained over Asdrubal, from whom they took near an hun- 
dred and forty elephants. This news being brought to Rome, 1t filled the 
whole city with joy, not only because the strength of the enemy’s army was 
considerably diminished by the loss of their elephants, but chiefly because 
this victory had inspired the land forces with fresh courage, which, from the 
defeat of Regulus, had not dared to venture upon an engagement, so great 
was the terror with which these formidable animals had filled the mind of all 
the soldiers. It was therefore judged proper to make a greater effort than 
ever, 1n order to finish, 1f possible, a war which had continued fourteen years. 
The two consuls set sail with a fleet of two hundred ships, and arriving in 
Sicily, formed the bold design of besieging Lilybeum. ‘This was the strong- 
est town which the Carthaginians possessed in that island ; and the loss of 1¢ 
would be attended with that of every part of 1t, and open to the Romans a 
free passage into Africa. 

(5)The reader will suppose that the utmost ardour was shown both in the 
assault and defence of the place. Imilcon was governor there, with ten thou- 
sand regular forces, exclusive of the inhabitants ; and Hannibal, son of Ha- 
mulcar, soon brought him as many more from Carthage, he having, with the 
most intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy’s fleet, and arrived 
happily in the poit. The Romans had not Tost any time. Having brought 
forward their engines, they beat down several towers with their battering~ 
rams, and gaining ground daily, they made such progress as gave the be- 
sieged, who were now closely pressed, some fears. ‘The governor saw 
plainly that there was no other way left to save the city, but by firng 
the engines of the besiegers. Having therefore prepared his forces for 
this enterprise, he sent them out at day-break with to1ches in their hands, 
tow, and all kinds of combustible matters, and at the same time attacked 
all the engines. The Romans strove, with unparalleled bravery, to repel 
them, and the engagement was very bloody. Every man, assailant as 
well as defendant, stood to his post, and chose to die rather than quit 
it. At last, after a long resistance, and dreadful slaughter, the besieged 
sounded a retreat, and left the Romans 1n possession of their works. ‘This 
scene being over, Hannibal, embarking in the night, and concealing his de- 

arture from the enemy, sailed for Drepanum, where Adherbal commanded 
or the Carthagimans. Drepanum was advantageously situated, having a 
commodious port, and lying about an hundred and twenty furlongs frum 


QQ) Polyb L wii p. 37 (2) Or Clypea. (3) Polyb. 1. vii. p. 88.—42, 
(4) Ibid. p 41. 42. (5) Polyb 11 p 44.—50. 
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Lilybaum ; and was of so much consequence to the Carthaginians, that they 
had been always very desirous of preserving it. 

The Romans, animated by their late success, renewed the attack with 
greater vigour than ever, the besi not daring to venture a second time 
to burn their machines, because of the ill success they had met with in their 
first attempt. But a furious wind rising suddenly, some mercenary soldiers 
represen to the governor, that now was the favourable opportunity for 
them to fire the engines of the besiegers, especially as the wind blew full 
against them, and they offered themselves for the enterprise. The offer was 
accepted, and accordingly they were furnished with every thing necessary. 
In a moment the fire catched all the engines, and the Romans could not pos- 
sibly extinguish it, because the flames being instantly spread every where, 
the wind carned the sparks and the smoke full in their eyes, so that they 
could not see where to apply relief, whereas their enemies saw clearly where 
to arm their strokes, and throw their fire This accident made the Romans 
lose all hopes of being ever able to carry the place by force They therefore 
turned the siege into a blockade, raised a line of contravallation round the 
town, and dispersing their army 1n every part of the neighbourhood, resolved 
to effect by time, what they found themselves absolutely unable to perform 
any other way 

(1) When the transactions of the siege of Lilybwum, and the loss of part 
of the forces, were known at Rome, the citizens, so far from desponding at 
this 111 news, seemed to be fired with new vigour. Every man strove to be 
foremost in the muster-roll ; so that, in a very httle time, an army of ten 
thousand men was raised, who, crossing the Strait, marched by land to join 
the besiegers. 

(2)At the same time, P. Claudius Pulcher, the consul, formed a design of 
attacking Adherbal in Drepanum. He thought himself sure of surprising 
him, because, after the loss lately sustained by the Romans at Lilybzum, the 
enemy could not imagine that they would venture out again at sea. Flushed 
with these hopes, he sallied out with his fleet 1n the night, the better to con- 
ceal his design. But he had to do with an active general, whose vigilance 
he could not elude, and who did not even give him time to draw up his ships 
in line of battle, but fell vigorously upon him whilst his fleet was in disorder 
and confusion. The Carthaginians gained a complete victory. Of the Roman 
fleet, only thirty vessels got off, which being 1n company with the consul, fled 
with him, and got away in the best manner they could along the coast. AI 
the rest, amounting to fourscore and thirteen, with the men on board them, 
were taken by the Carthagimians , a few soldiers excepted, who had escaped 
from the shipwreck of their vessels. This victory displayed as much the 

rudence and valour of Adherbal, as 1t reflected shame and ignomimy on the 
man co 

(3)Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent nor more fortunate 
than himself, but lost almost his whole fleet by his ull conduct. Endeavour- 
ing to atone for his misfortune by some considerable action, he held a secret 
intelligence with the inhabitants of Eryx,(4) and by that means got the city 
surrendered to him. On the summit of the mountain stood the temple of 
Venus Erycina, which was certainly the most beautiful, as well as the richest 
of all the Sicilian temples. The city stood a little below the summit of this 
mountain, and the road that led to it was very long, and of difficult access. 
Junius posted one part of his ake upon the top, and the remainder at the 
foot of the mountain, 1 ing that he now had nothing to fear; but Ha- 
muilcar, surnamed Barcha, father of the famous Hannibal, found means to get 
into the city, which lay between the two camps of the enemy, and there for- 
tified himself. From this advantageous post, he harassed the Romans inces- 
santly for two years One can scarce conceive how it was possible for the 
Carthaginians to defend themselves, when thus aftacked from both the 
summit and foot of the mountain, and unable to get provisions, but from a 
little port, which was the only one open to them. y such enterprises ag 


Q1) Polyb hb 3. p 50 (2) A. M. 3756. A Rom. 500. Polyb. 1.1. p. 51. 
(& Polyb 1.1. p. 54.~a9. (4) A city and mountain of Sicily. 
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these, the abilities and Pooen courage of a general are as well, or perhaps 
better discovered, than by the winning of a battle. 

(1)For five years nothing, memorable was performed on either side. The 
Romans were once of opinion, that their land forces would alone be capable 
of finishing the siege of Lilybeum: but the war being protracted beyond 
their expectation, they returned to their first plan, and made extraordinary 
efforts to fit out a new fleet. The public treasury was at a low ebb ; but this 
want was supplied by private purses, so ardent was the love which the Ro- 
mans bore their country Every man, according to his circumstances, con- 
tributed to the common expense ; and upon public security, advanced money, 
without the least scruple, for an expedition on which the glory and safety of 
Rome depended. One man fitted out a ship at his own charge ; another was 
orn by the contributions of two or three ; so that in a very httle time, 
two hundred were ready for sailing. (2)The command was given to Luta- 
tius the consul, who immediately put to sea. The enemy’s fleet had retired 
into Africa, by which means the consul easily seized upon all the advanta- 
geous posts in the neighbourhood of Lilybeum: and foreseeing that he 
should soon be forced to fight, he did all that lay in his power to assure him- 
self of success, and employed the interval in exercising his soldiers and sea- 
men at sea. 

He was soon informed that the Carthaginian fleet drew near, under the 
command of Hanno, who landed in a small island called Hiera, opposite to 
Drepanum. His design was to reach Eryx undiscovered by the Romans, in 
order to supply the army there ; and to reinforce his troops, and take Barcha 
on board to assist him in the expected engagement But the consul, sus~ 
pues his intention, was beforehand with him; and having assembled all 

is best forces, sailed for the small island(3) AXgusa, which lay near the other. 
He acquainted his officers with the design he had of attacking the enemy on 
the morrow. Accordingly, at day-break, he put all things 1n readiness ; when 
unfortunately the wind was favourable to the enemy, which made him hesi- 
tate whether he should give them battle. But considering that the Cartha- 
by fleet, when unloaded of 1ts provisions, would become hghter and more 

t for action, and besides would be considerably strengthened by the forces 
and presence of Barcha, he came to a resolution at once ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the foul weather, made directly to the enemy. The consul had choice 
forces, able seamen, and excellent ships, built after the model of a galley that 
had been lately taken from the enemy ; and which was the completest in its 
kind that had ever been seen. The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were 
destitute of all these advantages. As they had been the entire masters at 
sea for some years, and the Romans did not once dare to face them, they had 
them 1n the highest contempt, and looked upon themselves as invincible. On 
the first report of the motion of the enemy, the Carthaginians had put to sea 
a fleet fitted out in haste, as appeared from every circumstance of it; the 
soldiers and seamen being all mercenaries, newly levied, without the least 
experience, resolution, or zeal, since it was not for their own country they 
were going to fight. This soon appeared in the engagement. They could 
not sustain the first attack. Fifty of their vessels were sunk, and seventy 
taken, with their whole crews. ‘The rest, favoured by a wind which rose 
very seasonably for them, made the best of their way to the httle island from 
whence they had sailed. There were upwards of ten thousand taken pri- 
soners. The consul sailed immediately for Lilybwum, and joined his forces 
to those of the besiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it oecasioned so much 
the greater surprise and terror, as 1t was less expected. The senate, how- 
ever, did not lose their courage, though they saw themselves quite unable to 
continue the war. As the Romans were now masters of the sea, 1¢ was im~ 
possible for the Carthaginians to send either provisions or reinforcements to 
the armies in Sicily. An express was therefore immediately dispatched te 


) A, M. 37638. A. Rom. SOF. 


1) Polyb 1.1. p. 59—62. ‘ 
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Barcha, the general there, empowering hitn to act as he should think proper. 
Barcha, so long as he had room to entertain the least hopes, had dene every 
thing that could be e cted from the most intrepid courage, and the most 
consummate wisdom ut having now no resource left, he sent a deputation 
to the consul, in order to treat about a peace. Prudence, says olybius, 
conmsts in knowing how to resist and yield at a seasonable conjuncture. 
Lutatius was not insensible how tired the Romans were grown of a war, 
which had exhausted them both of men and money ; and the dreadful con- 
sequences which had attended on Regulus’s inexorable and imprudent obsti- 
nacy, were fresh in their memories. He therefore complied without diffi- 
culty, and dictated the following treaty : 

“* There shall be peace between Rome and Carthage (1n case the Roman people 
© approve of tt), on the following conditrons, The Carthaginians shail evacuate 
“‘ enterely all Stesly , shall no longer make war upon Mero, the Syracusans, or 
‘© theer alltes, they shall restore to the Romans, without ransom, aul the prisoners 
“* which they have taken from them, and pay them, within twenty years, (1)iwo 
“© thousand two hundred Euboric talents of stlver.’(2) It 1s worth the reader’s 
remarking by the way, the exact and clear terms 1n which this treaty 1s ex- 

ressed* that, 1n so short a compass, adjusts the interests, both by sea and 
and, of two powerful republics and their allies. 

When these conditions were brought to Rome, the people, not approving 
of them, sent ten commissioners to Sicily, to terminate the afiair.(3) These 
made no alteration as to the substance of the treaty , only shortening the 
time appointed for the payment, reducing at to ten years: a thousand talents 
were added to the sum that had been stipulated, which was to be paid 1m- 
mediately ; and the Carthaginians were required to depart out of all the 
islands situated between Italy and Sicily. Sardinia was not comprehended 
in this treaty, but they gave 1t up, some years after, by a treaty. 

(4) Such was the conclusion of this war, the longest mentioned in history, 
since it continued twenty-four years without intermission. The obstinacy, 
in disputing for empire, was equal on either side; the same resolution, the 
same greatness of soul, in forming as well as in executing projects, being 
conspicuous on both sides. The Carthaginians had the superiority over them 
with regard to experience 1n naval affairs ; 1n the strength and swiftness of 
their vessels ; the working of them ; the skill and capacity of the pilots, the 
knowledge of coasts, shallows, roads, and winds, and in the inexhaustible 
fund of wealth, which furnished all the expenses of so long and obstinate a 
war. The Romans had none of these advantages, but their courage, zeal 
for the public good, love of ther country, and a noble emulation of glory, 
supplied all deficiencies We are astonished to see a nation, so raw and 
inexperienced 1n naval affairs, not only disputing the sea with a people who 
were best skilled in them, and more powerful than any that had ever been 
before ; but even gaining several victories over them at sea No difficulties 
or calamities could discourage them. They certainly would not have thought 
of peace, 1n the circurnstances 1n which the Carthaginians demanded 1t, One 
unfortunate campaign dispirits the latter ; whereas the Romans are not 
shaken by a succession of them. 

As to soldiers, though there was no comparison between those of Rome and 
Carthage, the former being infinitely superior in point of courage ; among 
the generals who commanded 1n this war, Hamilear, surnamed Barcha, was 
doubtless the most conspicuous for his bravery and prudence. 


THE LIBYAN WAR, OR WAR AGAINST THE MERCENARIES. 


{5)The war which the Carthaginians waged against the Romans was(6) 
suceceded immediately by another, the very same year, which, though of 
muuch shorter continuance, was infinitely more dangerous; as it wus carned on 


41) ‘2bis sum amounts to nearsi:x milhons one hundred and eighty thousand French 
vres, 2) 515,000/ Enghsh money 

<3) Polbh.} in p 162 (4) A M 3736. Carth 605 A Rom.&s07 Ant J C 2411, 
x6) Polyb. 1. >. p. 65—89. (6) The same year that the first punic war ended, 
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an the very heart of the repubhc, and attended with such cruelty and barba- 

rity, as is scarce to be paralleled in history, I mean, the war which the Car. 

thaginians were obliged to sustain against their mercenary troops, who had 

served under them in Sicily, and commonly called the African or Libyan 

war.(1) It contimued only three years and a half, but was a very bloody one. 
e occasion of it was this: 

(2)As soon as the treaty was concluded with the Romans, Hamulcar, having 
carried to Lilybeum the forces which were in Eryx, resigned his commission, 
and left to Gisgo, governor of the place, the care of transporting these forces 
into Africa isgo, as though he had foreseen what would happen, did not 
ship them all off at once, but 1n small and separate parties, in order that 
those who came first might be paid off, and sent home, before the arrival of 
the rest. This conduct shewed great forecast and wisdom, but was not se- 
conded equally at Carthage As the republic was drained by the expense of 
a long war, and the payment of nearly one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of our money to the Romans on signing the peace, the forces were not paid 
off in proportion as they airived, but it was thought proper to wait for the 
rest, in the hopes of obtaining fiom them, when they should be altogether, 
a remission of some part of their airears. This was the first oversight. 

Here we discover the genius of a state composed of merchants, who know 
the full value of money, but do not estimate sufhciently the merit of sul- 
diers , who bargain for blood, as if it were an article of tiade, and always go 
to the cheapest market In such a republic, when an exigency 1s once an- 
swered, the merit of services 1s no longer remembered 

These soldiers, most of whom c1me to Carthage, being long accustomed to 
a licentious life, caused great disturbances in the city , to remedy which, it 
was proposed to their officers, to mirch them all to a hitle neighbourins 
town called Sicca, and there supply them with whatever was necessary for 
their subsistence, till the arrival of the rest of their companions, and that 
then they should all be paid off, and sent home. This was 1 second oversight 

A thud was, the refusing to let them leave their baggage, their wives and 
children, in Carthage, as they desned, and the forcing them to remove these 
to Sicca, whereas, had they staid in Carthage, the) would have been ina 
manner so many hostages. 

Being all met together at Sicca, they began, having httle else to do, to 
compute the arrears of their pay, which they made much more than was 
1eally due to them To this computation tney added the mighty promises 
whieh had been made them, at different times, a» an encour izerent for them 
to do their duty, and pretended that these likewise ought tu be placed to 
account, Hanno, who was then goveinor of Africa, and had been sent to 
them from the magistrates of Carthage, piupcsed to these soldieis some re- 
mission of their arrears , and desned that they would content themsel\ es 
with receiving a part, because of the great distress to which the common- 
Wealth w is reduced, and its present unhappy circumstances The reader will 
ersily gucss how such a proposal w is received. Complaints, murmurs, sedi- 
tious and insolent clamours, were every where heard. Ihese troops being 
composed of different nations, who were strangers to one another s language, 
were incapable of hearing reason when they once mutinied Spaniards, 
Gauls, Ligurians, inhabitants of the Belearic isles, Greeks, the meatest part 
of them slaves or deserters, and a very great number of Afiicans, composed 
these mercenary forces But now, transpoited with rage, they immediately 
bieak up, march towaids C irthage, being upwaids of twenty thousand, and 
encamp at Tunis, not far from that met: opolis 

The Carthaginians discovered too late then error There was no com- 
phance, how grovelling soever, to which they did not stoop, to soothe these 
exasperated soldiers , who on their side practised every knavieh art which 
could be thouzht of, in order tu exrturt money tium them ‘When one point 
was gained, they 1mmedi-tely had 1ecourse to a new artifice, on winch to 
ground some new demand Was their pay settled beyond the agreement 


Ct) And sometimes tev coy, o1 the war with the mercenaries (2) Polyt 11 p 66 
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made with them, they still would be rermbursed for the losses which they 
pretended to have sustained, either by the death of horses, or by the exces- 
sive price which at certain times they had paid for bread-corn ; and still 
insisted on the recompense which had been promised them. As nothing could 
be fixed, the Carthaginians, with great difficulty, prevailed on them to refer 
themselves to the opinion of some general who had commanded in Sicily. 
foc ne ys they pitched upon Gisgo, who had always been very acceptable 
to them. his general harangued them in a mild and insinuating manner ; 
recalled to their memories the long time they had been in the Carthagiman 
service ; the considerable sums they had received from the republic; and 
ted almost all their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, when two mutineers 
occasioned a tumult in every vat of the ene One of these was Spendius, 
a Capuan, who had been a slave at Rome, and fled to the Carthagimans. He 
was tall, stout, and bold. The fear he was under of falling into the hands 
of his old master, by whom he was sure to be hanged, as was the custom, 

rompted him to break off the accommodation. He was seconded by one 
Matho,(1) who had been very active in forming the conspiracy. These two 
represented to the Africans, that the instant after their companions should 
be discharged and sent home, they, being thus left alone in their own coun- 
try, would fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Carthaginians, who would take 
vengeance upon them foz the common rebellion. This was sufficient to raise 
them to fury. They immediately made choice of Spendius and Matho for 
their chiefs. No remonstrances were heard ; and whoever offered to make 
any, was immediately put to death. They ran to Gisgo’s tent, plundered it 
of the money designed for the payment of the forces ; dragged even that 
general himself to prison, with his attendants, after having treated them 
with the utmost indignities. All the cities of Africa to whom they had sent 
deputies, to exhort them to recover their hberty, came over to them, Utica 

Hippacra excepted, which they therefore besieged. 

Carthage had never been before exposed to such 1mminent danger. The 
citizens of it, to a man, drew their particular subsistence from the rents and 
revenues of their lands, and the public expenses from the tribute paid from 
Africa. But all this was stopped at once, and a much worse circumstance, 
was turned against them. hey found themselves destitute of arms and 
forces either for sea or land , of all necessary preparations either for the 
sustaining of a siege or the equipping of a fleet , and, to complete their mis- 
eee without any hopes of foreign assistance, either from their friends 
or alles. 

They might in some sense accuse themselves for the distress to which they 
were reduced. During the last war, they had treated the African nations 
with the utmost rigour, by imposing excessive tributes on them, in the ex- 
action of which, no allowance was made for poverty and extreme misery ; 
and governors, such as Hanno, were treated with the greater respect, the 
more severe they had been in levying those tributes. So that these Africans 
were easily prevailed upon to engage in this rebellion. At the very first signal 
that was made, it broke out, and in a moment became general. he women, 
who had often, with the deepest affliction, seen their husbands and fathers 
dragged to prison for non-payment, were more exasperated than the men, 
and with pleasure gave up ali their ornaments towards the expenses of the 
war; so that the chief of the rebels, after paying all they had promised the 
soldiers, found themselves still in the midst of plenty. An instructive lesson, 
says Polybius, to mimsters ; as 1t teaches them to look, not only to the pre- 
sent occasion, but to extend their views to futurity. 

The Carthaginians, notwithstanding their present distress, did not despond, 
but made the most extraordinary efforts for their defence. The command of 


(1) Matho was an African, and free-born; but as he had been active in raising the 
rebellion, an accommodation would have ruined him He therefore, despairing of a 
percen. embraced the interest of Spendias with more zeal than any of the rebels, and 

rat insinuated to the Africans the danger of concluding a peace, as this would leave 
them alene, and exposed te the rage of then old masters Polyb. p 98 Edit. Gronoy, 
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the army was given to Hanno. Troops were levied by land and sea, horse 
as well as foot. All citizens, capable of bearing arms were mustered, merce- 
naries were invited from all parts, and all the ships which the republic had 
left were refitted. 

The rebels discovered no less ardour. We related before, that they had 
besieged two cities which refused to jointhem. Their army was now increased 
to seventy thousand men. After detachments had been drawn from it to 
carry on these sieges, they pitched their camp at Tunis, and thereby held 
Carthage in a kind of blockade, pa i with perpetual alarms, and advan- 
cing up to 1ts very walls, by day as well as by night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and gained a considerable advan- 
tage, which, had he made a proper use of it, mmght have proved decisive ; but 
entering the city, and only diverting himself there, the mercenaries, who 
were posted on a neighbouring hill covered with trees, hearing how careless 
the enemy were, poured down upon them, found the soldiers every where off 
their duty, took and plundered the camp, and seized upon all their provisions, 
&c. brought from Carthage to succour the besieged. Nor was this the only 
error committed by Hanno; and errors, on such occasions, are by much the 
most fatal. Hamulcar, surnamed Barcha, was therefore appointed to succeed 
him. This general answered the idea which had been entertained of him ; 
and his first success was the obliging the rebels to raise the siege of Utica. 
He then marched against their army, which was encamped near Carthage, 
defeated part of 1t, and seized almost all their advantageous posts. These 
successes revived the cour of the Carthaginians. 

The arnval of a young Numidian nobleman, Naravasus by name, who, out 
of his esteem for the person and merit of Barcha, joined him with two thou- 
sand Numidians, was of great service to that general. Animated by this re- 
inforcement, he fell upon the rebels, who had inclosed him in a valley, killed 
ten thousand of them, and took four thousand prisoners. The young Nu- 
midian distinguished himself greatly in this battle. Barcha took into his 
troops as mony of the prisoners as were desirous of being enlisted, and gave 
the rest free liberty to go wherever they pleased, on condition that they 
should never take up arms any more against the Carthaginians ; otherwise, 
that every man of them who was taken should be put to death. This con- 
duct proves the wisdom of that general. He thought this a better expedient 
then extreme seventy. And indeed, where a mulfitude of mutineers are 
concerned, the greatest part of whom were drawn 1n by the persuasion of the 
most hot-headed, or through fear of the most furious, clemency seldom fails 
of being successful. 

edit the chief of the rebels, fearing that this affected lenity of Barcha 
might occasion a defection among his tioops, thought the enly expedient left 
him to prevent it would be, to put them upon some signal action, 1n order to 
deprive them of all hopes of being ever reconciled to the enemy. With this 
view, after having read to them some fictitious letters, by which advice was 
given him of a secret design, concerted betwixt some of their comrades and 
Gisgo, for the rescuing him out of pmson, where he had been so long detained, 
he brought them to the barbarous resolution of murdering him and all the 
rest of the prisoners ; and any man who durst offer any milder counsel was 
immediately sacrificed to their fury. panos: BE this unfortunate general, 
and seven hundred prisoners, who were confined with him, were brought out 
to the head of the camp, where Gisgo fell the first sacrifice, and afterwards 
all the rest. Their hands were cut off, their thighs broke, and their bodies, 
still breathing, were thrown into a hole. The Carthagimans sent a herald 
to demand their remains, in order to pay them the last sad office, but were re- 
fused ; and the herald was further told, that whoever presumed to come upon 
the like errand, should meet with aeons ee fate. And indeed the rebels im- 
mediately came to this unanimous resolution, viz. to treat all such Carthagi- 
mans as should fall into their hands in the same barbarous manner ; and de- 
creed further, that if any of their allies were taken, they should, after their 
hands were cut off, be sent back to Carthage. This bloody resolution was 
but too punctually executed. 
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The Carthaginians were now just beginning to breathe, as it were, and re- 
cover their spirits, when a number of unlucky accidents plunged them 
into fresh dangers A division arose among their generals : and the provisions 
of which they were in extreme necessity, coming to them by sea, were all cast 
away inastorm. But their most grnevous misfortune was, the sudden de- 
fection of the two only cities which till then had preserved their allegiance, 
and in all times adhered inviolably to the commonwealth. These were Utica 
and Hippacra. These cities, without the least reason, or even so much as a 
pretence, went over at once to the rebels, and, transported with the like rage 
and fury, murdered the governor, with the garrison sent to their relief ; and 
carried their inhumanity so far, as to refuse their dead bodies to the Cartha- 
ginians, who demanded them back 1n order for burial. 

The rebels, animated by so much success, laid siege to Carthage, but were 
obliged :mmediately to raise it They nevertheless continued the war. Hav- 
ing drawn together into one body all their own troops and those of the allies, 
making upwards of fifty thousand men in all, they watched the motions of 
Hamulcar’s army, but carefully kept their own on the hills, and avoided 
coming down into the plains, because the enemy would there have been so much 
superior to them, on account of their elephants and horses. Hamulcar, more 
skilful in the art of war than they, never exposed himeelf to any of their at- 
tacks, but, taking advantage of their oversights, often dispossessed them of 
their posts, 1f their soldiers straggled ever so little, and harassed them a 
thousand ways. Such of them as fell into his hands were thrown to wild 
beasts. At last, he surprised them at a time when they least expected it, and 
shut them up 1n a post, which was so situated that 1t was impossible for them 
to get out of it. Not daring to venture a battle, and being unable to get off, 
they began to fortify their camp, and surrounded it with ditches and en- 
trenchments But an enemy within themselves, and which was much more 
formidable, had reduced them to the greatest extremity ; this was hunger, 
which was so raging, that they at last ate one another , Divine Providence, 
says Polybius, thus revenging upon themselves the barbarous cruelty they 
had exercised on others. They now had no resource left, and knew but too 
well the punishments which would be inflicted on them, in case they should 
fall alive into the hands of the enemy. After such bloody scenes as had been 
acted by them, they did not so much as think of peace, or of coming to an 
accommodation. ‘They had sent to their forces encamped at Tunis for as- 
sistance, but with no success In the mean time the famine increased daily. 
They had fiist ate their prisoners, then their slaves, and now their fellow- 
citizens only were left to be devoured. Their chefs, now no longer able to 
resist the complaints and cries of the multitude, who threatened to cut all 
their throats 1f they did not surrender, went themselves to Hamulcar, after 
having obtained a safe conduct from him. The conditions of the treaty were, 
that the Carthaginians should select any ten of the rebels, to treat them as 
they should think fit, and that the rest should be dismissed with only one 
suit of clothes for each When the treaty was signed, the chiefs themselves 
were arrested, and detained by the Carthaginians, who plainly shewed, on this 
occasion, that they were not over-scrupulous in point of hunesty. The re- 
bels, hearing that their chiefs were seized, and knowing nothing of the con- 
vention, suspected that they were betrayed, and thereupon immediately took 
up arms. But Hamuilcar, having surrounded them, brought forward his ele- 
phants, and either trod them all under foot, or cut them to pieces, they being 
upwards of forty thousand. 

The consequence of this victory was, the reduction of almost all the cities 
of Africa, which zmmediately returned to their allegiance. Hamulcar, with- 
out loss of time, marched against Tunis, which, ever since the beginning of 
the war, had been the asylum of the rebels, and their place of arma. He in- 
vested it on one side, whnist Hannibal, who was jomed in the command with 
him, besieged it on the other. Then advancing near the walls, and ordering 
crosses to be set up, he hung Spendius on one of them, and his companions 
who had been seized with him on the rest, where they all expired. Matho, 
the other chicf, who commanded in the city, saw plainly by this what he hun- 
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self might expect, and for that reason was much more attentive te his own 
defence. Perceiving that Hanmbal, as being confident of success, was very 
negligent in all things, he made a sally, attacked his quarters, killed many 
of his men, took several prisoners, as | whom was Hannibal himself, and 
plundered his pay Then taking Spendius from the cross, he put Hannibal 
in his place, after having made him suffer inexpressible torments, and sacri- 
ficed round the body of Spendius thirty citizens of the first quality in Car- 
thage, as so many victims of his vengeance. One would conclude that there 
had been a mutual emulation betwixt the contending parties, which of them 
should outdo the other 1n acts of the most barbarous cruelty. 

Barcha being at such a distance from his colleague, 1t was some time before 
his misfortune reached him; and, besides, the road lying betwixt the two 
camps being impracticable, 1t was impossible for him to advance hastily to 
his assistance. This unlucky accident caused a great consternation in Car- 
thage The reader may have observed, in the course of this war, a continual 
vicissitude of prosperity and adversity, of secu1ity and fear, of joy and grief ; 
so various po inconstant were the events on either side 

In Carthage 1t was thought advisable to make one bold effort And, ac- 
cordingly, all the youth capable of bearing arms were pressed into the ser- 
vice. Hanno was sent to jon Hamulear, and thirty senators were deputed to 
conjure those generals, in the name of the republic, to forget past quarrels, 
and sacrifice their resentments to their country’s welfare. This was imme- 
diately complied with ; they mutually embraced, and were reconaled sin- 
cerely to one another. 

From this time the Cai thaginians were successful tn all things ; and Matho, 
who, 1n every attempt after this, came off with disadvantage, at last thought 
himself obhged to hazard a battle ; and this was yust what the Carthaginians 
wanted. ‘Whe leaders on both sides animated the ti oops, as going to hght a 
battle which would for ever decide their fate An engagement immediately 
ensued Victory was not long in suspense, for the rebels evei1y where giving 
ground, the Africans were almost all slain, and the rest surrendered Matho 
was taken alive, and carried to Carthage. <All Africa returned immediately 
to its allegiance, except the two perfidivus cities which had lately revolted ; 
however, they were soon forced to surrender at discretion 

And now the victorious aimy returned to Carthage, and was there received 
with shouts of joy, and the congratulations of the whole city. Mutho and 
his soldiers, after having adorned the public triumph, were led to execution, 
and finished, by a painful and ignomanious death, a life that had been pol- 
luted « th the blackest treasons, and unparalleled barbarities Such was the 
conel...on of the war against the mercenaries, after having lasted three years 
and four months. It furnished, says Polybius, an e: er-memorable lesson to 
all nations not to employ in the:zr armies a greater number of mercenaries 
than citizens: nor to rely, for the defence of then state, on a body of men 
who are not attached to 1t, either by interest or affection. 

I hitherto purposely deferred taking notice of such transactions in Sardinia, 
as passed at the time I have been speaking of, and which were, in some mea- 
sure, dependent on, and consequential of, the war waged in Africa against 
the mercenanes. ‘They exhibit the same violent methods to promote rebel- 
lion, the same excesses of cruelty, as if the wind had carried the same spirit 
of discord and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

When the news was brought thither of what Spendius and Matho were 
doing 1n Africa, the mercenaries 1n that island also shook off the yoke, 1n 
imitation of those incendiaries. They began by the murder of Bostar their 
general, and of al] the Carthaginians under him. <A successor was sent, but 
all the forces which he carned with him went over to the rebels, h the 
general on a cross, and, throughout the whole island, put all the Carthagi- 
mians to the sword, after having made them suffer inexpressible torments. 
They then besieged all the cities one after another, and soon got possession 
of the whole country. But feuds arising between them and the natives, the 
merceneries were driven entirely out of the island, and took sanctuary in 
Italy. Thus the Carthaginians fost Surdima, an island of great importance 
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to them on account of its extent, its fertility, and the great number of its 
inhabitants. 

The Romans, ever since the treaty with the Carthaginians, had behaved 
towards them with great justice and moderation. A slight quarrel, on ac- 
count of some Roman merchants who were seized at Carthage for their hav- 
ing supphed the enemy with provisions, had embroiled them a little. But 
their merchants being restored on the first complaint made to the senate of 
Carthage, the Romans, who loved to display their justice and generosity on 
all occasions, made the Carthaginians a return for their ancient friendship ; 
served them to the utmost of their power, forbade their merchants to fur- 
nish any other nation with provisions, and even refused to listen to proposals 
ay by are Sardinian rebels, when invited by them to take possession of 

e island. 

But these scruples and delicacy wore off by degrees, and Casar’s advan- 
tageous testimony, in Sallust, of their honesty and plain dealing, could not, 
with any propriety, be applied here: “(1)Although,” says he, “in all the 
“‘ Punic wars, the Carthaginians, both in peace and during truces, had com- 
** mitted a number of detestable actions, the Romans, how inviting soever the 
“‘ opportunity might be, never allowed themselves to retaliate such usage, 
“‘ being more attentive to their own glory, than to the revenge they might 
*‘ have justly taken on such perfidious enemies ” 

(2)The mercenaries, who, as was observed, had retired into Italy, brought 
the Romans at last to the resolution of sailing over into Sardima, to render 
themselves masters of 1t. The Carthaginians were deeply afflicted at the 
news, upon pretence that they had a more just title to Sardinia than the 
Romans, they therefore prepared to take a speedy and just revenge on those 
who had excited the people of that island to take up arms against them. But 
the Romans, pretending that these preparations we1e made, not against Sar- 
dinia, but their state, declared war against the Carthaginians. The latter, 
quite exhausted 1n every respect, and scarce beginning to bieathe, were in no 
condition to sustain a war ‘The necessity of the times was therefore to be 
comphed with, and they were forced to yield to a moie powerful rival. A 
fresh treaty was thereupon made, by which they gave up Sardinia to the 
Romans, and obliged themselves to a new payment of twelve hundred ta- 
lents, to keep off the war with hich they were menaced. This injustice of 
the Romans was the true cause of the second Punic war, as will appear in 
the sequel. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


(3)TneE second Punic war, which I am going to relate, 1s one of the most 
memorable recorded 1n history, and most worthy of the attention of an in- 
quisitive reader : whether we consider the boldness of the enterprises ; the 
wisdom employed 1n the execution ; the obstinate efforts of two rival nations, 
and the ready resources they found in the lowest ebb of fortune ; the variety 
of uncommon events, and the uncertain issue of so long and bloody a war ; 
or lastly, the assemblage of the most perfect models in every kind of merit, 
and the most instructive lessons that occur in history, either with regard to 
war, policy, or government. Never did two more powerful, or at least more 
warlike states or nations, make war against each other, and never had these 
an question seen themselves raised to a more exalted pitch of power and 
glory. Rome and Carthage were, doubtless, the two first states of the world. 
Having already tried their strength in the first Punic war, and thereby made 
an essay of each other's power, they knew perfectly well what either could 
do. In this second war, the fate of arms was.so equally balanced, and the 
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success #0 intermixed with vicissitudes and varieties, that that party tri- 
umphed which had been most in danger of ruin. Great as the forces of these 
two nations were, it may almost be said, that their mutual hatred was still 
greater. The Romans, on one s:de, could not with any patience see the van- 
quished presuming to attack them; and the Carthaginians, on the other, were 
exasperated at the equally rapacious and injurious treatment which they pre- 
tended to have received from the victor. 

The plan which I have laid down does not permit me to enter into an ex~ 
act detail of this war, whereof Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Africa, were the se- 
veral seats, and which has a still closer connection with the Roman history 
than with that I am now wniting. I shall confine myself, therefore, prinei- 

ally to such transactions as relate to the Carthagimians, and endeavour, as 
ar as I am able, to give my reader an idea of the genius and character of 
Hannibal, who perhaps was the greatest warrior that antiquity has to 
boast of. 


THE REMOTE AND MORE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE SECOND 
PUNIC WAR. 


Berorr I come to speak of the declaration of war betwixt the Romans 
and Carthaginians, I think it necessary to explain the true causes of it, and 
to point out by what steps this rupture betwixt these two nations was so long 
preparing, before it broke out into an open flame. 

That man would be grossly mistaken, says Polybius,(1) who should look 
upon the oh of Saguntum by Hannibal as the true cause of the second 
Punic war. The regret of the Carthaginians, for having so tamely given 
up Sialy, by the treaty which terminated the first Punic war ; the injustice 
and violence of the Romans who took advantage, of the troubles excited in 
Africa, to dispossess the Carthaginians of Sardinia, and to impose a new 
tribute on them ; and the success and conquests of the latter in Spain , these 
were the true causes of the violation of the treaty, as Livy,(2) agreeing here 
with Polybius, insinuates in few words, in the beginning of his history of 
the second Punic war. 

(3)And indeed Hamuilcar, surnamed Barcha, was highly exasperated on 
account of the last treaty which the necessity of the times had compelled the 
Carthaginians to submit to, and he therefore meditated the design of taking 
just, though distant measures, for breaking 1t, the first favourable oppor- 
tunity that should offer. 

When the troubles of Afiica were appeased, he was sent upon an expe- 
dition against the Numidians ; in which, giving fresh proofs of his courage 
and abilities, his merit raised him to the command of the army which was 
to act in Spain. (4)Hannubal his son, at that time but nine years of age, 
begged with the utmost importunity to attend him on this occasion ; and tor 
that purpose employed all the soothing arts so common to children of his age, 
and which have so much power over a tender father. Hamulcar could not 
refuse him ; and after having made him swear upon the altars, that he would 
declare himself an enemy to the Romans as soon as his age would allow him 
to doit, he took his son with him. 

Hamilcar possessed all the quahties which constitute the great general. 
To an invinable courage, and the most consummate prudence, he added a 
most popular and insinuating behaviour. He subdued, in a very short time, 
the greatest part of the nations of Spain, either by the terror of his arms, 
or his engaging conduct, and, after enjoying the command there nine years, 
came to an end worthy his exalted character, dying gloriously 1n arms for the 
cause of his country. 


$33 Lib. in p. 162.—~168. ‘ 
2) Angebaut tngentes spinitus viram, Sicilia Sardiniaque amiusse . Nam et Siciliam 
pimis celeri desperatione reram concessam , et Sardiusam inter motam Africe fraude 
Romanorum, stipendio etiam superimposito, mterceptam —Liv | xxi n 1 
® vii lu p 90 (4) he idan p 397, Liv | ux. ao. 
OL. 
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1)The Carthaginians appointed Asdrubal, hi» son-in-law, to succeed him. 
This general, to secure the countiy, built a city, which, by the advantage of 
its situation, the commodiousness of its harbour, it» foitifications, and flow of 
wealth, through its great commerce, became one of the most considerable ci- 
ties 1n the wo1ld It was called New Carthage, and to this day 1s known by 
the name of Carthagena. 

From the several steps of these two great generals, 1t was easy to ive 
that they were meditating some mighty design, which they had always 1n 
view, and laid their sthemes at a great distance for the putting 1t in execu- 
tion. ‘The Romans were sensible ef this, and reproached themselves for 
their 1ndolence and sloth, which had thrown them into a kind of lethargy, at 
a time that the enemy were rapidly pursuing their victories 1n Spain, which 
might one day be turned against them They would have been very well 
pleased to attack them by open force, and to wrest their conquests out of 
their hands, but the fear uf another not less formidable enemy, the Gauls, 
kept them from shewing their resentments They therefore had recourse to 
negotiation , and concluded a treaty with Asdrubal, in which, without taking 
any notice of the rest of Spain, they contented themselves with introducing 
an article, by which the Carthaginians were not allowed to make any conquest» 
bey ond the [berus 

(2)Asdrubal, in the mean time, still pushed on his conquests, but tooh 
care not to pass beyond the ]imits stipulated by the tieaty, and sparing no 
endeavours to win the chiefs of the several nations by a courteous and en- 
gaging behaviour, he biought them over to the inte1ests of Carthage, more 
by persuasive methods than force of arms But unhappily, after having go- 
verned Spain eight years, he was treacherously murdered by a Gaul, who 
took so barbarous a revenge for a private grudge he bore him.(3) 

(4)Three ) ears before 115 death, he had writ to Carthage, to desire that 
Hannibal, then twenty-two years of age, might be sent to him The pro- 
posal met with some difheulty, as the senate was di\ided betwixt two pow- 
erful factions, which, from Hamulcar’s time, had begun to follow opposite 
views in the administration and affairs of the state. ne faction was headed 
by Hanno, whose birth, merit, and zeal for the public welfare, gave him 
great influence in the public deliberations This faction proposed, on every 
occasion, the concluding of a safe peace, and the preserving the conquest» 
an Spain, as being preferable to the uncertain events of an expensive wat, 
which the members of 1t foresaw would one day occasion the ruin of Carthage 
The other, called the Barunian faction, because 1t supported the interests 
of Barcha and his family, hid, to 1ts ancient merit and credit in the city, 
added the reputation which the signal exploits of Hamulcar and Asdrubal had 
given it, and declared openly for war When, therefore, Asdrubal’s demand 
came to be debated 1n the senate H inno :epresented the danger of sending 
so early into the field a young man, who had all the haughtiuess and impe- 
rious temper of his father, and who ought, therefore, rather to be kept 1 
long time, and very carefully, under the eye of the magistrates, and the 
power of the laws, that he might learn obedience, and a modesty which 
5) ould teach him not to think himself superior to all other men e con- 
cluded with saying, that he feared this spark, which was then kindling, would 
une day rise to a conflagration. His remonstrances were not heard, so 
—. the Barcinian faction had the superionty, and Hannibal set out for 

ain. 

PThe moment of his arrival there, he diew upon himself the eyes of the 
whole army, who fancied they saw Hamuilcar his father survive in him. The 


G) A M 8776 A Rome 520 Pclyb In 

(2) Polyb 1 iu. p 123 Lis 1 xxi: n 2 

(3) Lhe murder was an eflect of the extraordinary fidelity of this Gaul, whose master 
had fallen by the baud of Asdrubal It was perpetrated in public, and the murderer 
being seized by the guards, and put to the torture, expressed so strong a satisfaction in 
the thoughts of bis having executed his revenge so successfully, that he seemed to 
Jaugh at the pain of bis torments —Eo fuit babitu oris, ut superante letitia dolores, m- 
dentis etiam specie ponent —Liv } xx1 nh 

A. M 3783 A Rome, 530 Liv 1 xu n &4 
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same fire seemed to dart from hi eyes, the same martial vigour display« 
ed itself in the air of his countenance, with the same features and engag- 
ing carriage But his personal qualities endeared him still more He 
possessed almost every talent that constitutes the great man Hus patience 
in labour was invincible, his temperance was surprising, his courage in the 
greatest ceneer intrepid, and his presence of mind in the heat of battle ad- 
mirable, and, a still mo1e wonderful circumstance, his disposition and cast 
of mind were so flexible, that nature had formed him equally for command- 
ing or obeying, so that 1t was doubtful whether he was dearest to the soldiers 
or the generals He served three campaigns under Asdrubal 

(1)The suffrages of both the army and people concurred to raise him to 
the supreme command, upon the death of Asdrubal I know not whether 
it was not even then, or about that time, that the republic, to heihten his 
credit and authority, advanced him to the first dignity of the state, that 1, 
one of it» Suffetes, which was sometimes conferred upon geneials It 19 
from Cornelius Nepo-(2) that we have borrowed this ciucumstance of his 
life, who, speaking of the prztorship bestowed on Hanmbal, upon his 1e- 
turn to Carthage and the conclusion of the peace, says, that this was twen-~ 
ty-two years after he had been nominated king (3) 

The moment he was created general, Hanmb il, as if Italy had been al- 
lutted to him, and he was even then appointed to make war upon the Romans, 
turned secietly his whole \1iews on that side, and lost no time, for fear of 
being prevented by death, as his father and brother-in-law had been = In 
Spain he took several strong towns, and conquered many nations. ‘1 hough 
the Spaniards had so much advantage over him with regard to the num- 
ber of forces, their army amounting to upwards of an hundred thousand 
men, yet he chose his time and posts so happily, that he entirely defeated 
them After this victory, every thing submitted to his arms. But he still 
forebore laying siege to Saguntum(4) carefully avoiding every occasion of a 
rupture with the Romans, till he should be furnished with all things neces- 
sary for so important an enterprise, pursuant to the advice given him by his 
father He apphed himself oe to engage the affections of the citi- 
zens and alhes, and to gain their confidence, by geneiously allotting them 
a lirge share of the plunder taken from the enemy, and by paying them al} 
their arrears °*(5) a wise step which never fails of producing its adyantage 
at 1. proper season 

(6) lhe Saguntines, on their side, sensible of the danger with which they 
were threatened, from the continued successes of Hannibal, ad\e1tised the 
Romans of them Upon this, deputies were nominated by the latter, and 
videred to go and examine the state of affaus upon the spot, they were also 
tv lay ther complaints before Hannibal, 1f 1t should be thought proper, and 
im cise he should refuse to do jusuce thit tien they should go dicctly to 
Carthige, and make the same complaints 

In the mean time Hannibal lud siege to Saguntum, promising himselt 
grvat advantages from the taking of tli» city e was persuaded, that this 
would deprive the Romans of all hopes of carnying their war into Spain ; 
that this new conquest would secure the old ones, thit no enemy would be 
left behind him, a circumstance which would render his march more secure 
and unmolested , that he should find money enough 1n 1t for the execution 
of his designs, that the plunder of the city would inspire his soldhers with 

reat ardour, and make them follow him with gieater cheerfulness , that, 
astly, the spoils which he should send to Carth ige, would gain him the favour 


(1) A M 37684. <A. Carth 626 A Rome, 528 Polhb 1] um p 178,179 Liv 1. 
xxIn 35 (2) In Vit Annibc 7 

(3) Hic ut redut Pretorfactus est, postquam rex tueiat inno secundo et vigesimo, 

(4) Lhbis city lay on the Carthagiman side of the Iberus, very near the mouth of 
that river, and on a country where the Carthaginians were allowed to make war, but 
Saguntunr, as an ally of the Romans, was excepted fiom all hostilities, by virtue of the 
late treat 

(5) Ibi livre partiendo predam, stipendsa preeterita cum fide exsolvendo, cunctes er 


vium soviorumque, animos in se firmavit —Liy laxt no 5 
(6) Polyb Join p 070, 171) Liv 1] xs @ G15 
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of the citizens. Animated by these motives, he carried on the siege with the 
utmost vigour. He himeelf set an example to his troops, was present at all 
the works, and exposed himself to the greatest dangers. 

News was soon carried to Rome that Saguntum was besieged. But the 
Romans, instead of flying to 1ts relief, lost their time in fruitless debates, 
and equally insignificant pd penser Hannibal sent word to the Roman 
deputies, that he was not at leisure to hear them. They therefore repaired 
to Carthage, but with no better success, the Barcinian faction having pre- 
\ailed over the complaints of the Romans, and all the remonstrances of Hanno. 

During these voyages and negotiations, the siege was carried on with great 
vigour. The Saguntines were now reduced to the last extremity, and in 
want of all things. An accommodation was thereupon proposed ; but the 
conditions on which it was offered appeared so h » that the Saguntines 
could not so much aa think of accepting them. Before they gave their final 
answer, the principal senators, bringing their gold and silver, and that of the 
pubhec treasury, into the market-place, threw both into a fire hghted for that 
purpose, and afterwards themselves. At the same time a tower, which had 
been long assaulted by the battering rams, falling with a dreadful noise, the 
Carthaginians entered the city-by the breach, soon made themselves masters 
of it, and cut to pieces all the inhabitants who were of age to bear arms. 
But, satwith aandine the fire, the Carthagimans got a very great booty 
Hannibal did not reserve to himself any part of the spoils gained by his vic- 
tories, but apphed them solely to the carrying on of his enterprises. Ac- 
cordingly Polybius remarks, that the taking of Saguntum was of service to 
him, as 1t awakened the ardour of his soldiers, by the sight of the rich booty 
which it had afforded, and by the hopes of more ; and it reconciled all the 
principal persons of Carthage to Hannibal, by the la.ge presents he made to 
them out of its spoils. 

(1)Words could never express the grief and consternation with which the 
news of the taking and the cruel fate of Saguntum was received at Rome. 
Compassion for an unfortunate city ; shame for their having failed to succour 
such faithful alhes; a just indignation against the Carthaginians, the authors 
of all these calamities ; the strong alarms raised by the successes of Hanni- 
bal, whom the Romans fancied they saw already at their gates, all these 
sentiments were so violent, that, during the first moments of them, the Ro- 
mans were unable to come to any resolutions, or do any thing, but gave way 
to the torrent of their passion, and sacrificed floods of tears to the memory of 
a city, which nap Are ruins because of its inviolable fidelity(2) to the Romans, 
and had been betrayed by thew unaccountable indolence and imprudent 
delays. When they were a little recovered, an assembly of the people was 
called, and war was decreed unanimously against the Carthaginians. 


WAR PROCLAIMED 


(3)THaT no ceremony might be wanting, deputies were sent to Carthaze, 
to enquire whether Saguntum had been besieged by order of the republic, 
and 1f so, to declare war ; or, in case this siege had been undertaken solely 
by the authority of Hannibal, to require that he should be delivered up to the 
Romans. The deputies perceiving that the senate gave no direct answers tuo 
their demands, one of them taking up the folded lappet of his robe, I bring 
here, says he, in a haughty tone, etéher peace or war, the choice is left to your- 
selves. The senate answering, that they left the choice to him, I give you war 
then, says he, among robe: And we, replied the Carthaginians, with the 
same haughtiness, as hearttly accept tt and are resolved to prosecute tt with the 
same cheerfulness. Such was the beginning of the second Punio war. 

(4)If the cause of this war should be ascribed to the taking of Saguntum, 
the whole blame, says Polybius, hes upon the Carthaginians, who could not, 
with any colourable pretence, besiege a city that wag in alliance with Rome, 


(1) Polyh p. 174,175. Liv 1 xxi. n. 16, 17 (2) Santitate disupline, 
qué fidem secialem usque ad perniciem suam coluerunt.—Liv_ 1 xxi n. 7 
(3) Polyb. p 187. Liv | xxt n 18, 19. (4) Polyb. 1. 111. p. 184, 188, 
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and aa such, comprehended in the treaty, which forbade ange writ to make 
war 2 ee the allies of the other. But, should the ongin this war he 
traced higher, and carried back to the time when the Carthaginians were 
asesged of Sardinia by the Romans, and a new tribute was so unreason- 
ably imposed on them ; it must be confessed, continues Polybius, that the 
conduct of the Romans is eighed ve psecumvrer on these two points, as being 
founded merely on violence and injustice; and that, had the Carthaginians, 
without having recourse to ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly de- 
manded satisfaction upon these two grievances, and, upon their bei refused 
it, had declared war against Rome, in that case reason and justice had been 
entirely on their side. 
The interval between the conclusion of the first, and the beginning of the 
second Punic war, was twenty-four years. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR 


(1)When war was resolved upon and proclaimed on both sides, Hannibal, 
who was then twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age, before he discovered 
his grand design, thought 1t incumbent on him to provide for the security of 
Spain and Afmea. With thia view, he marched the forces out of the one into 
the other, so that the Africans served in Spain, and the Spaniards in Africa. 
Ele was prompted to this from a persuasion, that these soldiers, being thus 
at a distance from ther respective countries, would be fitter for service, and 
more firmly attached to him, as they would be a kind of hostages for each 
other's fidelity. The forces which he left in Africa amounted to about forty 
thousand men, twelve hundred whereof were horse: those of Spain were 
something above fifteen thousand, of which two thousand five hundred and 
fifty were horse. He left the command of the Spanish forces to his brother 
A » with a fleet of about sixty ships to guard the coast, and at the 
same time gave him the wisest counsel for his conduct, whether with regard 
to the Spaniards or the Romans, in case they should attack him. 

Livy observes, that Hannibal, before he set forward on this el ean 
went to Cadiz to discharge his vows made to Hercules ; and that he engage 
himself by new ones, in order to obtain success in the war be was entering 
mpon-(3) Polybius gives us, in few words, a very clear idea of the distance 
of the several places through which Hannibal was to march in his way tu 
Italy. From New Carthage, whence he set out to the Iberus, was computed 
two thousand two hundred(3) furlongs.(4) From the Iberus to Emporium, 
a small maritime town, which separates Spain from the Gauls, according to(5) 
Strabo, was sixteen hundred furlengs.(6) From Emporium to the pass of 
the Rhone, the lke space of sixteen hundred pre-e From the pass of 
the Rhone to the Alps, fourteen hundred fu.long» (8) From the Alps to the 
plains of erat twelve hundred furlongs.(9) ‘Thus, from New Carthage to 
the plains of Italy, were eight thousand furlongs.(10) 

(11)Hannibal had, long before, taken all the proper measures to discover 
the nature and situation of the places through which he was to pass ; to 
sound how the Gauls stood affected to the Romans; to win over their chiefs, 
whom he knew to be very greedy of gold, by his bounty to them ;(12) and 
to secure to himself the affection and fidelity of one part of the nations 
through whose country his march lay. He was not ignorant, that the pas- 
sage of the Alps would be attended with great difficulties, but he knew they 
were not insurmountable, and that was enough for bis purpose. 


(i> A. M 3797. A. Carth.699 A. Rem. 531. Ant. J.C. 217. Polyb bh ux p. 187. 
Law, L ana. m. St, 22. (2) Lib. in. p 192, 198. (3) £75 miles. 
SOF cries takes the distance tram New Carthage to be 2600 furlongs ; consequently 
the whole number of furlongs will be 8400, or, allowrng 625 feet to the furlong, 994 Eng- 
lish miles, and almost one third.—See Polyb. edit Gronev p. 267. (5) li 2 199. 
& 200 mules, (7) 200 mules. (8) 175 miles. (9) 150 mules, 
10) 1000 miles. (tl) Polyb 1.11. p. 188, 189. 
(12) Auderunt preoccupatos yam ab Annibale Gallorum animos esse > sed ne rh 
quidem spsi satis nitem gentem fore, ni subinde auro, cujas Avidissima gens est, prines 
puna anemi concilientur.— Liv J} xx1.n 20. 
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{1)Hannibal began his march early in the spring, from New Carthage, 
where he had wintered. His army then consisted of above an hundred thou- 
sand men, of which twelve thousand were horse, and he had near forty 
elephants. Having crossed the Iberus, he soon subdued the several nations 
which opposed him in his march, but lost a considerable part of his army 1n 
this expedition. He left Hanno to command all the country lying between 
the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, with eleven thousand men, who were ap- 
pointed to guard the baggage of those who were to follow him. He dismissed 
the like number, sending them back to their respective countries ; thus se- 
curing to himself their affection when he should want recruits, and assuring 
the rest that they should be allowed to return whenever they should desire 1t. 
He passed the Pyrenean hills, and advanced as far as the banks of the Rhone, 
at the head of fifty thousand foot, and nine thousand horse ; a formidable 
army, but less so from the number, than from the valour of the troops that 
composed it ; troops who had served several years 1n Spain, and learned the 
art of war, under the ablest captains that Carthage could ever boast. 


PASSAGE OF THE RHONE 


(2)Hawnisat being arrived within about four days march from the mouth 
of the Rhone,(3) attempted to cross it, because the river, in this place, took 
up only the breadth of its channel. He brought up all the ship-boats and 
little vessels he could meet with, of which the inhabitants had a great number, 
because of theircommerce He hkewise built with great diligence a prodigi- 
ous number of boats, little vessels and floats of timber. On his arrival, he 
found the Gauls encamped on the opposite bank, and prepared to dispute the 
passage. There was no possibility of his attacking them in front. He 

“therefore ordered a considerable detachment of his forces, under the com- 
mand of Hanno, the son of Bomuilcar, to pass the river higher ; and, 1n order 
to conceal his march, and the design he had in view, from the enemy, he 
obliged them to set out 1n the night. All things succeeded as he desired ; 
and the river was passed(4) the next day without the least opposition. 

They passed the rest of the day 1n retreshing themselves, and 1n the night 
they advanced silently towards the enemy. In the morning, when the signals 
agreed es a had been given, Hannibal prepared to attempt the passage. 
Part of his horses, completely harnessed, were put into boats, that their 
riders might, on their landing, immediately charge the enemy. The rest of 
the horses swam over on both sides of the boats, from which one single man 
held the bridles of three or four. The oa A crossed the river, either on 
floats of timber, or in small buats, and in a kind of gondolas, which were 
only the trunks of trees they themselves had made hollow. The great boats 
were drawn up in a line at the top of the channel, in order to break the 
force of the waves, and facilitate the passage to the rest of the small fleet. 
When the Gauls saw it advancing on the river, they, according to their 
custom, broke into dreadful cries and howlings, and, clashing their bucklers 
over their heads, one against the other, let fly a shower of darts. But they 
were prodigiously astunished, when they heard a aber noise behind them, 
saw their tents on fire, and themselves attacked both infront andrear They 
now had no way left to save themselves but by flight, and accordingly re- 
treated to their respective villages. After this, the rest of the troops cross- 
ed the river quietly, and without any opposition. 

The elephants were still behind, and occasioned a great deal of trouble. 
They were wafted over the next day in the following manner: From the 
bank of the river was thrown a float of timber, two hundred feet 1n length, 
and fifty in breadth ; this was fixed strongly to the banks by large ropes, and 
quite covered over with earth, so that the elephants, deceived by its appear- 
ance, thought themselves upon firm ground. From this first float they pro- 
ceeded to a second, which was built in the same form, but only a hundred 


C1) Idem 190 Liv 1 xx. n. 23-24. (2) Polyb, 1 11... p. 870—-9274, ed 
ronov Lit 1 xx: n. 26— (2 A little above Avianca” = 


(4) It is thought this was betwixt Roguemaure and Pont St. Esprit. 
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feet long, and fastened to the former by chains that were ea-ily loosened. 

The female elephants were put upon the first float, and the males followed 

after; and, when they were got upon the second float, it was loosened from 

the first, and by the help of small boats towed to the opposite shore. After 

this, 1t was sent back to fetch those which were behind. Some fell into the 

pees et they at last got safe to shore, and not a single elephant was 
wed. 


THE MARCH AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE RHONE, 


(1)The two Roman consuls had, in the beginning of the spring, set out 
for their respective provinces , P. Scipio for Spain with siaty ships, two Ro- 
man legions, fourteen thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse of the allies ; 
Tiberius Sempromus for Sicily, with an hundred and sixty ships, two legions, 
sixteen thousand foot, and eighteen hundred horse of the allies. The Ro- 
man legion consisted, at that time, of four thousand foot, and three hundred 
horse. Sempronius had made extraordinary preparations at Lilybeum, a 
sea-port town in Sicily, with the design of crossing over directly into Africa 
Scipio was equally confident that he should find Hannibal still in Spain, and 
ranks that country the seat of war But he was greatly astonished, when, 
on his arrival at Marseilles, advice was brought him that Hannibal was up- 
on the banks of the Rhone, and preparing to cross it. He then detached 
three hundred horse, to view the posture of the enemy , and Hannibal de- 
tached five hundred Numidian horse for the same purpose, during which some 
of his soldiers were employed in wafting over the elephants 

At the same time he gave audience, in presence of his whole army, to a 
Gaulhsh prince inhabiting near the Po, who assured him, by an interpreter, 1n 
the name of his subjects, that his arrival was impatiently expected , that the 
Gauls were ready to join him, and march against the Romans, that he him- 
self would conduct his army through places where they should meet with a 
plentiful supply of provisions When the prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, 
In a speech to his troops, magnified extremely this deputation from the 
Gauls; extolled, with just praises, the bravery which his forces had shewn 
hitherto, and exhorted them to sustain to the last their reputation and glory. 
The soldiers, inspired with fresh ardour and courage, declared, with hfted 
hands, their readiness to follow whithersoever he should lead the way. Ac- 
cordingly he appointed the next day for his march, and, after offering up 
vows, and making supplications to the gods for the safety of his troops, he 
dismissed them, desiring, at the same time, that they would take the neces- 
sary refreshments 

Whulst this was doing, the Numidians returned. They had met with and 
charged the Roman detachment, on which occasion the conflict was very ob- 
stinate, and the slaughter great, considering the small number of combat- 
ants An hundred and sixty of the Romans were left dead upon the spot, 
and more than two hundred of their enemies. But the honour of this skir- 
mish fell to the Romans, the Numidians having retired, and left them the 
field of battle. Thuy» first action was interpreted as an omen(2) of the fate 
of the whole war, and seemed to promise success to the Romans, but which, 
at the same time, would be dearly bought, and eae ted contested. On both 
sides, those who had survived this engagement, as well as the scouts, return- 
ed to carry the news to their respective generals. 

Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next day, and crossing through 
the midst of Gaul, advanced northward ; not that this was the shortest way 
to the Alps, but only as it led him from the sea, it prevented his meeting 
Scipio ; and, by that means, favoured the design he had of marching all his 
forces, without lessening them by fighting, into Italy. ; 

Though Scipio marched avith the utmost expeditien, he did not reach the 


1) Polyb 1 in. p 200~202, &c Liv |} xx: n. 81, 32 
2) Hoc principium simulque omen belli, ut summA rerum prosperum erentam, its 
aud sane incruentanm ancipitisque ceitaminis victoriam Roman portendit.—Liv | 
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place where Hannibal! had passed the Rhone, till three days after he had set 
out from it. Despairing therefore to overtake him, he returned to his fleet, 
and reimbarked, fully resolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot of the Alpe. 
But, 1n order that he might not leave Spain defenceless, he sent his brother 
Cneius thither, with the greatest part of his army, to make head agmnst As- 
drubal ; and himself set forward immediately to Genoa, with intention to 
oppose the army which was 1n Gaul, near the Po, to that of Hanmbal. 

The latter, after four days march, arrived at a kind of island, formed by 
the conflux(1) of two rivers, which unite their streams 1n this place. Here he 
was chosen umpire between two biothers, who disputed their right to the 
kingdom He to whom Hannibal decreed 1t, furnished his whole army with 
provisions, clothes and arms. This was the country of the Allobroges, by 
which name the people were called, who now inhabit the jurisdiction of Ge- 
neva(2), Vienne, and Grenoble Huis march was not much interrupted till he 
arrived at the Durance, and from thence he reached the foot of the Alps 
without any opposition. 


THE PASSAGE OVER THE ALPS. 


(3)The sight of these mountains, whose tops seemed to touch the skies, and 
were covered with snow, and where nothing appeared to the eye but a few 
pitiful cottages, scattered here and there, on the sharp tops of inaccessible 
rocks; nothing but meagre flocks, almost perishing with cold, and hairy men 
of a savage and fierce aspect ; this spectacle, [ say, renewed the terro: which 
the distant prospect had raised, and chilled with fear the hearts of the sol- 
diers When they began to climb up, they perceived the mountaineers, who 
had seized upon the highest cliffs, and prepared to oppose their passage. 
They therefore were forced to halt Had the mountaineers, says Polybius, 
only lain 1n ambuscade, and suffered Hannibal's troops to strike into some 
narrow passage, and had then charyed them on a sudden, the Carthaginian 
army would have been irrecoverably lost. Hannibal, being informed that 
they kept those ports only in the day time, and quitted them in the evening, 
possessed himself of them by night The Gauls, 1eturning early in the morn- 
ing, were \ery much surprised to find their posts 1n the enemy’s hands, but 
still they were not disheartened Being used to climb up those 10cks, they 
attacked the Carthaginians who were upon their march, and harassed them 
on all sides The latter were obliged, at one and the same time, to engage 
with the enemy, and struggle with the ruggedness of the paths of the moun- 
tains, where they could hardly stand. But the greatest disorder was caused 
by the horses and beasts of burden laden with the baggage, that were fnght- 
ed by the cries and howling of the Gauls, which ech dreadfully among the 
mountains ; and being sometimes wounded by the mountaineers, came tum- 
bling on the soldiers, and drag,zed them headlong with them down the preci- 
dale which lay close to the road Hannibal, being sensible that the loss of 

s baggage only was enough to destroy his army, ran to the assistance of his 
troops who were thus embarrassed, and having put the enemy to flight, con- 
tinued his march without molestation or danger, and came to a e, which 
was the most important fortress in the whole country. He posseseed himself 
of it, and of all the neighbouring villages, in which he found a large quan- 
tity of corn, and cattle sufficient to subsist his army for three days. 

After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were to encounter a new 
danger. the Gauls, feigning to take advantage of the misfortunes of their 
neighbours, who had suffered for opposing the passage of Hannibal's troops, 


Qi; The text of Polytnas, as it bas been transmtted to us, and that of Livy, place 
this island at the meeting of the Saone and the Rhone, that is, 1n that part where the 
city of Lyons staads, But this is a manifest error. It was txepas in the Gresk, instead 
of which o‘Apapor has been substrtuted J Gronovius says, that be bad read, 1p a ma- 
nuscript of Livy, Bisarar, which shews that we are to re isara Rhodanusque amnes, 
instead ot Arar Rbodanusque , and that the island in anestion as formed by the conflux 
of the Isira and the Khone The sitaation of the Allobroges, here spoken of, proves 
this Senile: (2) In Dauphiné 
(3) Pelyb 1 us p 203-208 Liv | xxi. nm. e—37. 
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came to pay their xerpere to that general, brought him provisions, offered 
to be his guides, and left him hostages, as pledges of their fidelity. How- 
ever, Hannibal placed no great confidence in them. The elephants and 
horses marched 1n the front, whilet himself fellowed with the main body of 
his foot, keeping a vigilant eye over all things. They came at length to a 
very steep and narrow pass, which was commanded by an eminence, where 
the Gauls had placed an ambuacade. ‘These rushing out on a sudden, charged 
the Carthaginians on every side, rolling down stones upon them of a predi- 
gious size. The army would have been entirely routed, had not Hannibal 
ererten himeelf, in an extraordinary manner, to extricate them out of this 
ifficulty. 

At last, on the ninth day, they reached the summit of the Alps. Here 
the army halted two days, to rest and refresh themselves after their fatigue, 
and afterwards continued their march As it was now autumn, a great quane 
tity of snow had lately fallen, and covered all the roads, which caused a dis- 
order among the troops, and disheartened them very much. Hanmbal - 
ceived it, and halting on a hill, from whence there was a prospect of all Tta~ 
ly, he shewed them the fruitful plains(1) watered by the river Po, to which 
they were almost come, and therefore that they had but one effort more te 
make, before they arrived at them. He represented to them, that a battle 
or two would put a glorious period to their toils, and enrich them for ever, 
by giving them possession of the capital of the Roman empire. This speech, 
full of sych pleasing hopes, and enforced ed the sight of Italy, inspired the 
dejected soldiers with fresh vigour and alacnity. They therefore pursued 
their march. But still the road was more craggy and troublesome than ev- 
er, and the difficulty and danger increased, 1n preportion as they came lower 
down the mountain. For the ways were narrow, steep, and slippery, in most 
places ; so that the soldiers could neither keep upon their feet as apg 
marched, nor recover themselves when they made a false step, but stumbled, 
and beat down one another. 

They were now come to a place worse than any they had yet met with. 
This was a path naturally very steep and craggy, which being made more so 
by the late falling in of the earth, terminated in a frightful precipice above 
a thousand feet deep. Here the cavalry stopped short. Hanmbal, wonder- 
ing at this sudden halt, ran to the pice and saw that it would really be im-~ 
possible for the troops to advance farther. He therefore was for making a 
circuitous route, but this also was found impracticable. As a te the old snow, 
which was growing hard by lying, there was some newly fallen that®vas of 
no great depth, the feet, by their sinking into it, found a firm support; but 
this snow being soon dissolved by the treading of the foremost troops and 
beasts of burden, the soldiers marched on nothing but ice, which was so slip~ 
pery that there was no standing ; and where, if they made the least falee step, 
or endeavoured to save themselves with their hands or knees, there were no 
boughs or roots to catch hold of. Besides this difficulty, the horses, str: 
their feet into the ice to keep themselves from falling, could not draw them 
out again, but were caught asin agin. They therefore were forced to seek 
some other expedient. : 

Hannibal resolved to pitch his camp, and to give his troops some days rest, 
on the summit of this hill, which was of a considerable extent, after they 
should have cleared the ground, and removed all the old as well as the new 
fallen snow, which was a work of immense labour. He afterwards ordered a 
path to be cut into the rock itself, and this was carried on with amazing pae 
tiencegnd labour. To open and enlarge this path, all the trees thereabouta 
were gut down, and piled round the rock, after which fire was set to them. 
The wind, by good fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame soon broke out, so 
that the glowed like the very coals with which it was surrounded. Then 
Hannibal, if Livy may be credited, for Polybius says nothing of this matter, 
caused a great quantity of vinegar to be poured on the rock(2), which pier- 


(13 Of Predmont. A 
q vm A reject this incident as fictitious. Pliny takes notice of a remarkable quality 
OL. * 
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cing into the veins of it, that were now cracked by the intense heat of the 
fire, calcined and softened it. In this manner, taking a large compass about, 
in order that the descent might be eamer, they cut a way along the rock, 
which opened a free passage to the forces, the baggage, and even to the ele- 

hants. Four days were employed in this work, during which the beasts of 

urden had no provender, there being no food for them on mountains buried 
under eternal snows. At last they came into cultivated and fruitful spots, 
which yielded plenty of forage for the horses, and all kinds of food for the 


soldiers. 
HANNIBAL ENTERS ITALY. 


(1)Wuen Hannibal marched into Italy, his army was not near so nume- 
rous as when he left Spain, where we find 1t amounted to near sixty thousand 
men. It had sustained great losses during the march, either in the battles 
1t was forced to fight, or in the passage of rivers At his departure from 
the Rhone, it consisted of thirty-eight thousand foot, and above eight thou- 
sand horse. The march over the Alps destroyed near half this number, sv 
that Hannibal had now remaining only twelve thousand Africans, eight thon- 
sand Spanish foot, and six thousand horse. This account he himself caused 
to be engraved on a pillar near the promontory called Lacinum. It was 
five months and a half since his first setting out fiom New Carthage, in- 
cluding the fortmght he employed 1n marching over the Alps, when he set up 
his standard in the plains of the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might 
then be September. 

His first care was to give his troops some rest, which they very much 
wanted. When he perceived that they were fit for action, the mhabitants 
of all the territories of Turin(2) refusing to conclude an alliance with him, 
he marched and encamped before their chief city, carried 1t in three days, 
and put all who had opposed him to the sword. This expedition struck the 
Barbarians with so much dread, that they all came voluntarily, and surren- 
dered at discretion. The rest of the Gauls would have done the same, had 
they not been awed by the terror of the Roman arms, which were now ap- 

roaching. Hannibal thought, therefore, that he had no time to lose; that 
it was his interest to march up into the country, and attempt some great exe 
ploit, such as might induce those who should have an inclination to join him 
to rely on his valour. 

The.rapid progress which Hannibal had made greatly alarmed Rome, and 
caused the utmost consternation throughout the city. Sempronius was or- 
dered to leave Sicily, and hasten to the relief of his country ; and P. Scipio, 
the other consul, advanced with the utmost diligence towards the enemy, 
crossed the Po, and marched and pitched his camp near the Ticmus.(3) 


BATTLE OF THE CAVALRY NEAR THE TICINUS. 


(4)The armies being now in sight, the generals on each side made a speech 
to their soldiers, before they engaged 1n battle. Scipio, after having repre- 
sented to his forces the glory of their country, and the noble achievements 
of their ancestors, observed to them, that victory was in their hands, since 
they were to combat only with Carthaginians, a people who had been so often 
defeated by them, as well as forced to be their tributaries for pobre years, 
and long accustomed to be almost their slaves: that the advantage they had 
gained over the flower of the Carthaginian horse, was a sure omen of their 


im vinegar, viz. 1ts being able to break rocks and stones —Saxa rumpit infusum, que 
non rupert igmis antecedens, 1 xxi c.1 He therefore calls st, Succus rerum domi- 
tor, } xxxmi c.2 Dion, speakiag of the siege of Eleuthra, says, that the walls of it 
were made to fail by the force of tinegar, 1 xxxvi p 8 Probably the circumstance 
that seems improbable on this occasion, 1s the difhculty of Hanonibal’s procuring, in 
those mountains, a quantity of vinegar sufbcient for this purpose. 

Q) Polyb icin. p 209 & 212-214. Liv 1 xxi n 39 

(2) ‘Taurin (8) A small river, now called Tesino, in Lombaray, 


G) Polyb ian p 2id—218) Lay 1 xxi. 0 3O—47 
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suecess during the rest of the war: that Hannibal, in marching over the 
Alps, had just before lost the best part of his army, and that those who sur-~ 
vived were half dead with hunger, cold, and fatigue: that the bare sight of 
the Romans was sufficient to put to fight a parcel of soldiers, who had the 
aspect of ghosts rather than of men: in a word, that victory was become ne- 
cessary, not only to secure Italy, but to save Rome itself, whose fate the 
present battle would decide, that city having no other army wherewith te 
oppose the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words might make the stronger impression on the rude 
minds of his soldiers, speaks to their eyes, before he addresses their ears ; and 
does not attempt to persuade them by arguments, till he has first moved them 
by the following spectacle He arms some of the prisoners he had taken in 
the mountains, and obliges them to fight, two and two, in mght of his army, 
promising to reward the conquerors with their hberty and rich presents. ‘The 
alacrity and vigour wherewith these Barbarians engaged upon these motives, 
gives Hantiba an occasion of exhibiting to his soldiers a lively image of their 
present condition ; which, by depriving them of all means of returning back, 
puts them under an absolute necessity either of conquering or dying, in order 
to avoid the endless evils prepared for those that should be so base and cow- 
ardly as to submit to the Romans He displays to them the greatness of 
their 1eward, \1z. the lat verte of all Italy ; the plunder of the rich and 
wealthy city of Rome; an illustmous victory, and immortal glory. He speaks 
cou temptbly of the Roman power, the false lustre of which, he observed, 
ought not to dazzle such warriors as themselves, who had marched from the 
pillars of Hercules, through the fiercest nations, into the very centre of Italy. 
As for his own part, he scorns to compare himself with Scipio, a general of 
but six months standing: himself, who was almost born, at least brought up, 
in the tent of Hamilcar his father ; the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the 
inhabitants of the Alps, and, what 1s still more remarkable, of the Alps them- 
selves. He rouses their indignation against the msolence of the Romans, 
who had dared to demand that himself, and the rest who had taken Saguntum, 
should be delivered up to them , and excites their jealousy against the into- 
lerable pride of those imperious masters, who imagined that all th ought 
to obey them, and that they had a right to give laws to the whole world. 

After these speeches, both sides prepare for battle. Scipio, having thrown 
a bridge across the Ticinus, marched his troops over it. Two ull omens(1) 
had filled his army with consternation and dread. As for the Carthaginians, 
they were inspired with the boldest courage. Hannibal animates them with 
fresh promises ; and cleaving with a stone the skull of a lamb he was sacri- 
ficing, he prays Jupiter to dash to pieces his head in like manner, in case he 
did not give his soldiers the rewards he had promised them. 

Scipio posts, in the first line, the troops armed with missile weapons, and 
the Gaulish herse, and forming his second line of the flower of the confede~ 
rate cavalry, he advances slowly. Hanmibal advanced with his whole cavalry, 
in the centre of which he had posted the troopers who rode with bridles, and 
the Numidian horsemen on the(2) wings, in order to surround the enemy. 
The officers and cavalry, being eager to engage, a battle ensues. At the first 
onset, Scipio’s light~armed soldiers discharged their darts, but frightened at 
the Carthaginian cavalry, which came pouring upon them, and fearing lest 
they should be trampled under the horses’ feet, they gave way, and retired 
through the inter\ of the squadrons. The fight continued a long time 
with equal success Many troopers on both sides dismounted ; so that the 
battle was carried on between infantry as well as cavalry. In the mean 
time, the Numidians surround the enemy, and charge the rear of the hght~ 
armed troops, who at first had escaped the attack of the cavalry, and tread 
them under their horses’ feet. The centre of the Roman forces had hitherto 


C1) These two 21] omens were, first, a wolf had stole into the cane of the Romans, and 
cruelly mangled some of the soldiers, without receiving the least harm from those who 
endeavoured to kall it } and, secondly, a swarm ot bees had pitched upon a tree near the 
Pretorium, or general’s tent.—Liv | xxi.c 46. 

(2) ‘The Nunidians used to ride without saddle or bridle. 
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fought with great bravery Many were killed on both sides, and even more 
on that of the Carthagimans. But the Roman troops were put into disorder 
by the Numidians, who attacked them 1n the rear, and especially by a wound 
the consul received, which disabled him However, this general was rescued 
out of the enemy’s hands by the bravery of his son, then but seventeen years 
old, and who afterwards was honoured with the surname of Africanus, for 
having put a glorious period to this war 

The consul, though dangerously wounded, retreated 1n good order, and 
was conveyed to his camp by a body of horse who savored him with their 
arms and bodies: the rest of the army followed him thither He hastened 
to the Po, which he crossed with his army, and then bivke down the bridge, 
whereby he prevented Hannibal from overtaking him. 

It 1s agreed, that Hanmbal owed this first victory to his cavalry , and it 
was judged from thenceforth, that the main strength of his army consisted 
un his horse , and theretore, that 1t would be proper fo. the Romans to avoid 
large open plains like those between the Po and the Alps 

Immediately after the battle of the Licinus, all the nexghbouring Gauls 
seemed to contend who should submit themselves first to Hannibal, furnish 
him with ammunition and inlist in his army And this, as Poly bius has ob- 
served, was what chiefly induced that wise and skilful general, notwithstand- 
ing the small number and weikness of his troops to hazard a battle , which 
he indeed was now obliged to venture, from the impossibility of marchin 
back whenever he should desire to do 1t, because nothing but a battle would 
oblige the Gauls to declare for him, then assistance being the only refuge 
he then had left 


BALTLE OF TREBIA 


(1)Sempronwus the consul, upon the orders he had 1 eceived from the senate, 
was returned from Sicily to Ariminum. Fiom thence he marched towards 
Trebia, a small river of Lombardy, which falls into the Po a little above 
Placentia, where he joined his forces to those of Supio Hannibal advanced 
towards the camp of the Romans, from which he was separated only by that 
smallmver Ihe armies lying so near one another, give occasion to frequent 
skirmishes, 1n one of which Sempronius, at the head of a body of horse, 
gained but a very small advantage over a party of Carthaginians, which ne- 
tertheless very much increased the good opinion this general naturally en~ 
tertained of his own merit 

This inconsiderable success seemed to him a complete victory He boasted 
his having vanquished the enemy in the same kind of fight 1n which his col- 
leazue had been deteated, and that he thereby had revived the courage of the 
dejected Romans’ Being now resolutely bent to come, as soon as possible, 
to a decisive battle, he thought it proper, for decency sake, to consult Scipio, 
whom he found to be of a quite different opinion fiom himself. Scipio repre- 
sented, that in cave time should be allowed fur disciplining the new levies 
during the winter, they would be much htter for sei vice 1n the ensuing cam-~ 
paign, that the Gauls, who were naturally fickle and inconstant, would dis- 
engage themselves insensibly from Hannibal, that as soon as his wounds 
should be healed, his presence might be of some uve in an affair of such ge~ 
a concern, in a word, he besought him earnestly not to proceed any 
farther. 

‘These reasons, though so just, made no ampression upon Sempronius He 
saw himself at the head of sixteen thousand Romans, and twenty thousand 
allies, exclusive of cavalry, which number, in those ages, formed a complete 
army, when both consuls joined their foices The troops of the enemy 
amounted to near the same number He thought the juncture extremely 
favourable for him He declared publicly, that all the officers and soldiers 
were desirous of a battle, except his colleague, whose mind, he observed, 
being more effected by his wound than his body, could not for that reason 


1) Polyb | zxm p 22-927) Liv. Loc n. 5I1—5& 
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bear to hear of an engagement But still, continued Sempronius, is 1¢ just 
to let the whole army droop and languish with him? What could Scpio ex- 
pect more? Did he flatter himself with the hopes that a third consul, and a 
new army, would come to his assistance? Such were the expressions he em- 
ployed, both among the soldiers, and even about Scipio’s tent The time for 
the elect:on of new generals drawing near, Sempronuius was afraid a successor 
would be sent before he had put an end to the war, and therefore 1t was his 
epinion, that he ought to take advantage of his colleague’s illness, to secure 
the whole honour of the victory to himself, As he had no regard, says Po- 
lybius, to the time proper for action, and only to that which he thought 
suited his own interest, he could not fail of taking wrong measures. e 
therefore ordered his army to prepare for battle. 

This was the very thing Hanmbal desned, holding it for a maxim, that 
when a general has entered a foreign country, or one possessed by the enemy, 
and has formed some great design, that such an one has no other refuge left, 
but continually to raise the expectation of his allies by some fresh exploits. 
Besides, knowing that he should have to deal only with new levied and un- 
experienced troops, he was desirous of taking all the advantages possible of 
the ardour of the Gauls, who were extremely desirous of fighting, and of 
Scipio’s ahsence, who, by reason of his wound, could not be present in the 
battle. Mago was therefore ordered to lie 1n ambush with two thousand 
men, consisting of horse and foot, on the steep banks of a small rivulet, which 
ran between the two camps, and to conceal himself among the bushes, that 
were very thick there. An ambuscade is often safer in a smooth, open coun- 
try, but full of thickets, as this was, than in woods, because such a spot 1s 
less apt to be suspected He afterwards caused a detachment of Numidian 
cavalry to cross the Trebia, with orders to advance at break of day as far as 
the very barriers of the enemy’s camp, in order to provoke them to fight, 
and then to retreat and repass the river, in order to draw the Romans after 
them. What he had foreseen, came directly to pass Ihe fiery Sempronius 
ammeduiately detached his whole cavalry against the Numuidians, and then six 
thousand light-armed troops, who were soon followed by all the rest of the 
army. The Numuidians fled designedly , upon which the Romans pursued 
them with great eagerness, and crossed the ‘Irebia without resistance, but 
not without great dithculty, being forced to wade up to their very arm-pits 
through the rivulet, which was swollen with the torrents that had fallen in 
the mght from the neighbouring mountains. It was then about the winter- 
solstice, that 1s,1n December. It happened to snow that day, and the cold 
was excessively piercing The Romans had left their camp fasting, and 
without taking the least precaution, whereas the Carthaginians had, by 
Hannibals order, eat and diank plentifully in thei tents, had got their 
horses in readiness, rubbed themselves with oul, and put on their armour by 
the fire-side. 

They weie thus prepared when the fight began The Romans defended 
themselves valiantly fo. a considerable time, though they were half spent 
with hunger, fatigue, and cold, but their cavalry wv is at last bioke and put 
to flight by the Carthagini ins, which much exceeded theirs in numbers and 
strength. The infantry were soon in great disorder also. ‘Lhe soldiers in 
ambuscade sallying out at a proper time, rushed on a sudden upon their rear, 
and completed the overthrow A body of about ten thousand men fought 
Fecolutely their way through the Gauls and Africans, of whom they made a 
dreadful slaughter, but as they could neither assist their friends, nor return 
to their camp, the wa) to it being cut off by the Numidian horse, the river 
and the rain, they retreated in good order to Placentia. Most of the rest 
lost their lives on the banh» of the river, being trampled to pieces by the 
elephants and horses Those who escaped, went and joined the body above 
mentioned The next mght Scipio also retued to Placentia The Cartha- 
ginians gained a complete victory, and their loss was inconsiderable, except 
that a great number of their horses were destroyed by the cold, the rain, ang 
the snow, and that, of all their elephants, they saved but one onlv: 
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{1)In Spain, the Romans had better success, in this and the following cam- 

ign ; for Cn. Scipio extended his conquests as far as the river Iberus,(2) 
Nefeated Hanno, and made him prisoner. 

(3)Hannibal took the opportunity, whilst he was in winter-quarters, to re- 
fresh his troops, and gain the affection of the natives. For this pu ; 
after having declared to the prisoners he had taken from the Roman allies, 
that he was not come with the view of making war upon them, but to restore 
the Italians to their liberty, and protect them against the Romans, he sent 
them all home to ther own countries, without requiring the least ransom. 

(4)The winter was no sooner over, than he set off towards Tuscany, whi- 
ther he hastened his march for two important reasons. First, to avoid the 
ill effects which would arise from the ul-will of the Gauls, who were tured 
with the long stay of the Carthaginian army in their territories ; and impa- 
tient of igereeing: the whole burden of a war, in which they had engaged with 
no other view, but to carry 1t into the country of their common enemy. Se~ 
condly, that he might increase, by some bold exploit, the reputation of his 
arms in the minds of all the inhabitants of Italy, by carrying the war to the 
very gates of Rome ; and at the same time, to animate afresh his troops, and 
the Gauls his allies, by the plunder of the enemy’s lands. But in his march 
over the Apennines, he was overtaken with a dreadful storm, which destroyed 

t numbers of his men. The cold, the ram, the wind, and hail, seemed 

o conspire his ruin ; so that the fatigues which the Carthagimans had un- 

dergone in crossing the Alps, seemed less dreadful than those they now suf- 

fered. He therefore marched back to Placentia, where he n fought 

Sem oes: who had returned from Rome. The loss on both sides was very 
nearly equal. 

(5) Whilst Hannibal was in these winter-quarters, he hit upon a stratagem 
truly Carthaginian. He was surrounded with fickle and inconstant nations ; 
the friendship he had contracted with them was but of fresh date. He had 
reason to apprehend a change 1n their disposition, and consequently that at- 
tempts would be made upon his life. To secure himself, therefore, he got 
perukes made, and clothes suited to every age Of these he sometimes wore 
one, sometimes another ; and disguised himself so often, that not only such 
as saw him transiently, but even his intimate acquaintance, could scarce 
know him. 

At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had been appointed consuls. 
Hannibal, having advice that the latter was advanced already as far as Ar- 
retium, a town of Tuscany, resolved to go and engage him as soon as possible. 
Two ways being shewn him, he chose the shortest, though the most trouble- 
sume, nay, almost impassable, by reason of a fen which he was forced to go 
through. Here the army suffered incredible hardships. During four days 
and three nights, they marched half way up the leg in water, and conse- 
quently could not get a moment’s sleep. annibal himself, who rode upon 
the only elephant he had left, could hardly get through. Hus long want of 
sleep, and the thick vapours which exhaled from that marshy place, together 
with the unhealthfulness of the season, cost him one of his eyes. 


BATTLE OF THRASYMENE. 


(6)Hannibal being thus got, almost unexpectedly, out of this dangerous 
place, refreshed his troops, and then marched and pitched his camp between 
Arretium and Fesulz, in the richest and most fruittul part of Tuscany. Hus 
first endeavours were, to discover the genius and character of Flaminius, in 
order that he might take advantage of his foible, which, according to Poly- 
bius, ought to be the chief stud} of a general (7) He was told, that Flaminius 
was greatly conceited of his own merit, bold, enterprising, rash, and fond uf 
glory. To plunge him the deeper into these excesses, to whach he was natu- 


(3) Polyb.1 1: p 228,229 Liv | xx1.1 6090, 61. (2) Or Ebro. (3) Polyb p. 299, 
(4) Lav. 1] xa n 48 (5) Polyb 1 xxi Liv 1 axin non. Appiaain Bel 
Anorb p 516 (6) A M 3768. aA Rom,532 Polyb p. 290, 21. Liv.|. xx11. a. 2, 
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rally prone,({1) he inflamed his impetuous spirit, by laying waste and burning 
this whole covittey. tu his elah. ii ‘cient 

Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactive in his camp, though 
Hannibal should have lan still. But when he saw the territomes of his allies 
laid waste before his eyes, he thought it would reflect dishonour upon him 
should he suffer Hanmbal to ransack Italy without control, and even ad- 
vance to the very walls of Rome, without meeting any resistance. He re- 
jected with scorn the prudent counsels of those as advicad him to wait the 
arrival of his colleague ; and to be satisfied for the present with putting a 
ma to the devastation of the enemy. 

nthe mean time Hanmbal was still advancing towards Rome, having 
Cortona on the left hand, and the lake Thrasymene on his mght. When he 
saw that the consul followed close after him, with the design to give him 
battle, by stopping him 1n his march ; having observed that the ground was 
convenient for that purpose, he also begun to prepare himself for the battle. 
The lake Thrasymene and the mountains of Cortona form a narrow defile, 
which leads into a large valley, lined on both sides with hills of considerable 
height, and closed at the outlet by a steep hill of difficult access. On this 
hill, Hannibal, after having crossed the valley, came and encamped with the 
main body of his army ; posting his light-armed mnfantry in ambuscade upon 
the hills on the right, and part of his cavalry behind those on the left, as far 
almost as the entrance of the defile, through which Flaminius was obliged to 
pass. Accordingly, this general, who followed him very eagerly, with the 
resolution to t him, being come to the defile near the lake, was forced to 
halt, because night was coming on; but he entered it the next morning at 


ss Sechca 

annibal having permitted him to advance with all his forces above half 
way through the valley, and seeing the Roman van-guard pretty near him, 
he sounded the charge, and commanded his troops to come out of their am-« 
buscade, in order that he might attack the enemy, at the same time, from all 
quarters. The reader may guess at the consternation with which the Romans 
were seized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neither had they got their 
arms 1n readiness, when they Cound themselves attacked 1n front, in rear, and 
zn fank. In a moment, all the ranks were put 1n disorder. Flamunuus, alone 
undaunted in so universal a surprise, animates his soldiers both with his 
hand and voice ; and exhorts them to cut themselves a passage, with their 
swords, through the midst of the enemy. But the tumult which reigned 
every where, the dreadful shouts of the enemy, and a fog that was risen, pre- 
vented his being seen or heard. However, when the Romans saw themselves 
surrounded on all sides, either by the enemy or the lake, and the impossibility 
of saving their lives by flight, 1t roused their courage, and both parties began 
the fight with astonishing animosity. Their fury was so great, that not a 
soldier 1n either army perceived an earthquake which happened 1n that coun- 
try, and buried whole cities in ruins In this confusion, Flaminius being 
slain by one of the Insubrian Gauls, the Romans began to give ground, and 
at last turned and fled. Great numbers, to save themselves, leaped into the 
lake ; whilst others, climbing over the mountains, fell into the enemy's bands 
whom they strove to avoid. Six thousand only cut thei way through the 
conquerors, and retreated to a place of safety ; but the next day they were 
taken prisoners. In this battle fifteen thousand Romans were killed, and 
about ten thousand escaped to Rome, by different roads. Hannibal sent 
back the Latins, who were alles of the Romans, into their own country, 
without demanding the least ransom. He commanded search to be made for 
the body of Flaminuus, 1n order to give it burial, but 1t could not be found. 
He afterwards put his troops into quarters of refreshment, and solemnized 
the funerals of thirty of his chief officers, who were killed in the battle. He 
lost in all but fifteen hundred men, most of whom were Gauls. 


Cl) Apparebat ferocister omnia ac prepropere acturum. Quoque pronior esret in sus 
vitia, agilare eum atgue irritare Pasnus parat.—Liv. 1. aan. rn Ss. 
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Immediately after, Hannibal ag eee a courier to Carthage, with the 
news of his good success in Italy. 1s caused the greatest joy for the pre- 
gent, raised the most promising nye with regard to the future, and revived 
the courage of all the citizens. ey now prepared, with incredible ardour, 
to send into Italy and Spain all necessary succours. 

Rome, on the contrary, was filled with universal grief and alarm, as soon 
as the preetor had pronounced from the rostra the following words, We have 
dost @ battle. The senate, studious of nothing but the public welfare, 
thought that in so great a calamity, and so imminent a danger, recourse must 
be had to extraordinary remedies. They therefore appointed Quintus Fabius 
dictator, a person as conspicuous for his wisdom as his birth. It was the 
custom at Rome, that the moment a dictator was nomanated, all authority 
ceased, that of the tribunes of the people excepted. M. Minucius was ap- 
pointed his general of horse. We are now in the second year of the war. 


HANNIBAL’S CONDUCT WITH RESPECT TO FABIUS. 


{1)Hannibal, after the battle of Thrasymene, not thinking it yet ag to 
march directly to Rome, contented himself, in the mean time, with laying 
waste the country. He crossed Umbria and Picenum; and after ten days 
march, arrived 1n the territory of Adria(2) He got a very considerable 
booty 1n this march. Out of his implacable enmity to the Romans, he com- 
manded, that all who were abie to bear arms should be put to the sword ; 
and meeting no obstacle any where, he advanced as far as Apulia, plundering 
the countries which lay 1n his way, and carrying desolation wherever he came, 
in order to compel the nations to disengage themselves from their alliance 
with the Romans ; and to shew all Italy, that Rome itself, now quite dispirited, 
yielded him the victory. 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had marched from Rome in 
quest of the enemy, but with a firm resolution not to let him take the least 
advantage, nor to advance one step, tall he had first reconnoitred every place ; 
nor hazard a battle, till he should be sure of success. 

As soon as both armies were 1n sight, Hanmbal, to terrtfy the Roman 
forces, offered them battle, by advancing very near the intrenchments of their 
camp. But finding every thing quiet there, he retired, blaming in appear- 
ance the outward cowardice of the enemy, whom he upbraided with having 
at last lost that valour so natural to their ancestors; but fretted inwardly, 
to find he had to do with a general of so different a genius from Sempronius 
and Flaminius ; and that the Romans, instructed by their defeat, had at last 
made choice of a commander capable of opposing Hannibal. 

From this moment he perceived that the dictator would not be formidable 
to him by the boldness of his attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of 
his conduct, which might perplex and embarrass him very much. The only 
circumstance he now wanted to know was, whether the new general had re- 
solution enough to pursue steadily the plan he seemed to have laiddown. He 
endeavoured, therefore, to rouse him, by his frequent removals from place to 

lace, by laying waste the lands, plundering the cities, and burning the vil- 
es and towns. He, at one time, would raise his camp with the utmost 
precipitation ; and at another, stop short 1n some valley out of the common 
route, to try whether he could not surprise him in the plain. However, 
Fabius still kept his troops on hills, but without losing sight of Hannibal ; 
never approaching near enough to come to an engagement, nor yet keeping 
at such a distance, as might give him an opportunity of escaping him. He 
never suffered his soldiers to stir out of the camp, except to forage, and on 
those eccasions not without a numerous convey. If ever he engaged, 1t was 
only in slight skirmishes, and so very cautiously, that his treops had always 
the advantage. This conduct revived, by insenmble degrees, the courage of 


3} Polyb J] xxnt p 239-255 Liv 1] xxn np 9=—f0. 
@) A somali towu, which gaye name to the Adriatic sea. 
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the soldiers, which the loss of three battles had entirely damped ; and enablid 
them to rely, as they had formerly done, on their valour and good success. 

Hannibal, having got 1mmeneely rich spoils in Campania, where he had re- 
sided a considerable time, left 1t, with his army, in order that he might not 
consume the provisions he had laid up, and which he reserved for the winter 
season. Besides, he could no longer continue in a country of gardens and 
vineyards, which were more agreeable to the eye, than useful for the sub- 
sistence of an army ; a country where he would have been forced to take up 
his winter-quarters among marshes, rocks, and sands ; during which the Ro- 
mans would have drawn plentiful supplies from Capua, and the mchest parts 
of Italy. He therefore resolved to settle elsewhere. 

Fabius naturally supposed, that Hanuibal would be obliged to return the 
same way he came, and that he might easily annoy him during his march. He 
began by throwing a considerable body of troops into Casilinum, and thereby 
securing that small town, situated on the Vulturnus, which separated the 
territories of Falernum from those of Capua; he afterwards detached four 
thousand men, to go and seize the only narrow pass through which Hannibal 
could come out; and then, according to his usual custom, posted himself 
with the remainder of the army on the hills adjoining to the road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain at the foot of the moun- 
tains. And now, the crafty Carthaginian falls into the same snare he had 
laid for Flaminius at the defile of Thrasymene ; and 1t seemed impossible for 
him ever to extricate himself out of this difficulty, there being but one out- 
let, of which the Romans were possessed. Fabius, fancying himself sure of 
his prey, was only contriving how to seize it. He flattered himself with the 

robable hopes of. putting an end to the war by this single battle. Neverthe- 
ess, he thought fit to defer the attack till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived that (1) his own artifices were now employed against 
him. It is 1n such junctures as these, that a general has need of great pre- 
sence of mind, and unusual fortitude, to view danger in its utmost extent, 
without being struck with the least drend ; and to find out sure and instant 
expedients, without deliberating. Iminediately the Carthaginian general 
caused two thousand oxen to be got together, and ordered small bundles of 
vane branches to be tied to their horns Hethen commanded the branches to 
be set on fire in the dead of mght, and the oxen to be driven with violence to 
the top of the hills, where the Romans were encamped As soon as those crea- 
tures felt the flame, the pain putting them ina rage, they flew up and down on 
all sides, and set fire to the shrubs and bushes they met in their way. This 
squadron, of a new kind, was sustained by a good number of hght-armed 
scldiers, who had orders to seize upon the summit of the mountain, and to 
charge the enemy 1m case they should meet them. All things happened 
which Hannibal had foreseen. The Romans, who guarded the defile, seeing 
the fires spread over the hills which were above them, and imagining that it 
was Hannibal making his escape by torch lght, quit their post and run to 
the mountains to oppose his passage. The main body of the army not know- 
ing what to think of all this tumult, and Fabius himself not daring to stir, 
as it was excessively dark, for fear of a surprise, waits for the return of the 
day. Hannibal seizes this opportunity, marches his troops and the spoils 
through the defile, which was now unguarded, and rescues his army out of a 
snare, in which, had Fabius been but a httle more vigorous, 1t would either 
have been destroyed, or at least very much weakened. It 1s glorious for a 
man to turn his very errors to his advantage, and make them subservient to 
his repytation. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, still pursued and_ harassed by 
the Remans, ‘Lhe dictator being obliged to take a journey to Rome, on ac« 
count of some religious ceremonies, earnestly entreated his general of horse, 
before his departure, not to fight during his absence. However, Minucius 
did not regard either his advice or his entreaties, hut the very first opportu-~ 


Ct) Nec Annrbalem fefellit suis s¢ artibus pet: —Liv. 
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nity he had, whilst part of Hannibal's troops were foraging, he charged the 
rest, and gained some advantage. He immediately sent advice of this to 
Rome, as if he hzd obtained a considerable victory. The news of this, with 
what had just before happened at the passage of the defile, raised complaints 
and murmurs against the slow and tamorous circumspection of Fabius. Ina 
word, matters were carried so far, that the Roman people gave his general ot 
horse an equal authority with him ; a thing unheard of | befor - The dictator 
was upon the road when he received advice of this, for he had left Rome, in 
order that he might not be an eye-witness of what was contriving against 
him. Has constancy, however, was not shaken. He was very sensible, that 
though his authority »n the command was divided, yet his skill in the art of 
War was not so.(1) This soon became manifest. 

Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had gained over his cul- 
league, proposed that each should command a day alternately, or even a 
longer time. But Fabius rejected this proposal, as it would have osed 
the whole army to danger whilst under the command of Minucius. He there- 
fore chose to divide the treops, in order that 1t might be 1n his power to pre- 
serve, at least, that part which should fall to his share. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that passed in the Roman camp, was over- 
joyed to hear of this dissention of the two commanders. He therefore laid 
a snare for the rash Muinucius, who accordingly plunged headlong into it, 
and e ed the enemy on an eminence, in which an ambuscade was con- 
cealed. ut his troops, being soon put into disorder, were just on the point 
of beang cut to pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the sudden outcnes of the 
wounded, called aloud to his soldiers, “ Let us hasten to the ascistance of 
«< Minucius ; let us fly and snatch the victory from the enemy, and extort 
“* from our fellow-citizens a confession of their fault.” ‘This succour was 
very seasonable, and compelled Hannibal to sound a retreat. The latter, as 
he was retiring, said, “‘ That the cloud which had been long hovering on the 
““sumnut of the mountains, had at last burst with a loud crack, and caused 
“‘a mighty storm.” So important and seasonable a service done by the dic- 
tator, opened the eyes of Minucius. He accordingly acknowledged his error, 
returned immediately to his duty and obedience, and shewed that it 1s some- 
aloe more glomous to know how to atone for a fault, than to have com- 
mitted it. 


THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN SPAIN. 


(2)In the beginning of this campaign, Cn Scipio, having suddenly attacked 
the Carthagiman fleet, commanded by Hamulcar, defeated it, and took twen- 
ty-five ships, with a great quantity of rich spoils. This victory made the 
Romans sensible that they ought to be particularly attentive to the affairs 
of Spain, because Hannibal could draw considerable supphes both of men and 
money from that country. Accordingly they sent a fect thither, the com- 
mand of which was given to P. Scipio, who, after his arrival in Spain, having 
joined his brother, did the commonwealth very great service. J1ll that time 
the Romans had never ventured beyond the Ebro. ‘They then were satisfied 
with having gained the friendship of the nations situated between that river 
and Italy, and confirming it by alliances, but under Publius, they crossed 
tne Ebro, and carried their arms much farther up into the country. 

The circumstance which contributed most to promote their affairs, was the 
treachery of a Spaniard in Saguntum Hannibal had left there the children 
of the most distinguished families in Spain, whom he had taken as hostages. 
Abelox, (for so this Spamard was called,) persuaded Bostar, the governor of 
the city, to send back these young men intu their country, 1n order, by that 
means, to attach the inhabitants more firmly to the Carthaginian interest. 
He himself was charged with this commission , but he carried them to the 
Romans, who afterwards delivered them to their relations, and, by so accept« 
able a present, acquired their amity. 


(1) Satis fidens haudquaquam cum imperi jure artem imperand: zequatam.<-Liv, L 
wut. n. 26 2) Polyb.b. in. p 240-200 1¥. baal. 2. 1922 
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THE BATTLE OF CANNZ. 


(1)The next spring, C. Terentius Varro, and L. Aimilius Paulus, were 
ehesen consuls at Rome. In this campaign, which was the third of the se- 
cond Punic war, the Romans did what had never been practised before, viz. 
they composed the army of eight legions, each consisting of five thousand 
men, exclusive of the allies. For as we have already observed, the Romans 
never raised but four legions, each of which consisted of about four thousand 
foot, and three hundred horse (2) They never, except on the most 1m- 
 eeelar ee Occasions, made them consist of five thousand of the one, and four 

undred of the other. As for the troops of the allies, their infantry was 
ual to that of the legions, but they had three times as many horse Each 
of the consuls had commonly half the troops of the allies, with two legions, 
in order for them to act separately ; and all these forces were very seldom 
used at the same time, and in the same expedition. Here the Romans had 
not only four but eight legions, so important did the affair appear to them. 
The senate even thought fit, that the two consuls of the foregoing year, Ser- 
vilius and Attilus, should serve in the army as pro-consuls; but the latter 
could not go into the field, by reason of his great age. 

Varro, at his setting out from Rome, had declared openly that he would 
fall upon the enemy the very first opportunity, and put an end to the war ; 
adding, that it would over Ue terminated, so long as men of the character 
of Fabius should be at the head of the Roman armies. An advantage which 
he gained over the Carthaginians, of whom near seventeen hundred were 
killed, greatly increased his boldness and arrogance. As for Hannibal, he 
considered this loss as a real advantage, being persuaded that it would serve 
as a bait to the consul’s rashness, and prompt him on to a battle, which he 
wanted extremely. It was afterwards known, that Hannibal was reduced 
to such a scarcity of provisions, that he could not possibly have subsisted 
ten days longer. The Spaniards were already meditating to leave him. 
that there would have been an end of Hannibal and his army, 1f his good 
fortune had not thrown a Varro 1n his way. 

Both armies, having often removed from place to place, came in sight of 
each other near Cennew, a httle town in Apulia, situated on the river Aufi- 
dus As Hanmibal was encamped in a level open country, and his cavalry 
much superior to that of the mans, AXmuilius did not think proper to en- 
gage in such a place. He was for drawing the enemy into an irregular spot, 
where the infantry might have the greatest share in the action. But his 
colleague, who was wholly inexperienced, was of a contrary opinion. Such 1s 
the inconveniency of a divided command ; jealousy, a disparity of tempers, 
or a diversity of views, seldom failing to create a dissention between the two 

enerals. 
. The troops on each side were, for some time, contented with slight skir- 
mishes. But at last, one day when Varro had the command, for the two 
consuls took it by turns, preparations were made on both sides for battle. A. 
mihus had not been consulted; yet, though he extremely disapproved the 
conduct of his colleague, as 1t was not in his power to prevent it he seconded 
him to the utmost. 

Hannibal, after having made his soldiers observe, that being superior in 
eavalry, they could not possibly have pitched upon a better spot for fighting, 
had it been left to their choice ; “‘ Return then,” says he, “thanks to the 
“‘gods for having brought the enemy hither, that you may triumph over 
‘‘them ; and thank me also, for having reduced the Romans to the necessity 
“of coming to an engagement. After three great victories, won successive- 
«‘ly, is not the remembrance of your own actions sufficient to inspire you 
“‘ with courage? By the former battles, you are become masters of the open 


1) A. M 3789. A Rom 533 Polyb 1 in p 255--2968 Liv. 1. xxu.n 34—54. 
2) Polybius supposes only two bundred horse 10 each legion, but J. Lupsius thinks 
that this is a mustabe, extber of the author or transcriber. 
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‘‘country, but this will put you in possession of all the cities, and, I pree 
‘sume to say it, of all the riches and power of the Romans. It is not words 
“‘that we want, but actions. I trust in the gods that you shall soon see my 
‘* promises verified.” 

he two armies were very unequal in number. That of the Romans, in- 
cluding the alhes, amounted to fourscore thousand foot, and a little above 
six thousand horse, and that of the Carthaginians consisted but of forty 
thousand foot, all well disciplined, and of ten thousand horse. milus 
commanded the right wing of the Romans, Varro the left, and Servilius, 
one of the consuls of the last year, was posted in the centre. Hannibal, who 
had the art of taking all advantages, had posted himself so as the wind Vul- 
turnus,(1) which rises at certain stated times, should blow directly in the faces 
of the Romans during the fight, and cover them with dust ; then keeping 
the river Aufidus on his left, and posting his cavalry in the wings, he formed 
his main body of the Spanish and Gallic infantry, which he posted in the 
centre with half the African heavy-armed foot on the mght, and half on 
their left, on the same hne with the cavalry. His army being thus drawn up, 
he put himself at the head of the Spanish and Gallic infantry, and having 
drawn them out of the line, advanced to begin the battle, rounding his front 
as he advanced nearer the enemy, and extending his flanks 1n the shape of 
a half moon, in order that he might leave no interval between his main body 
and the rest of the hne, which consisted of the heavy-armed infantry, who 
had not moved from their posts. 

The fight soon began, and the Roman legions that were in the wings, seeing 
their centre warmly attacked, advanced to charge the enemy in flank. Hanni- 
bal’s main body, after a brave resistance, finding themselves furiously attacked 
on all sides, gave way, being overpowered by numbers, and retired through 
the interval they had left in the centre of the line. The Romans having 
saat them thither with eager confusion, the two wings of the African in- 

antry, which were fresh, well armed, and in good order, wheeled about ona 
sudden towards that void space 1n which the Romans, who were already fa- 
tigued, had thrown themselves in disorder, and attacked them vigorously on 
both sides, without leaving them time to recover themselves, or leaving them 
und to draw up. In the mean time, the two wings of the cavalry, having 
efeated those of the Romans, which were much inferior to them, and, in 
order to pursue the broken and scattered squadrons, having left only as ma- 
ny forces as were necessary to keep them from rallying, advanced and charged 
the rear of the Roman infantry, which, being surrounded at once on every 
side by the enemy's horse and fvot, was all cut to pieces, after having fought 
with unparalleled bravery. -Ai:milius, being covered with the wounds he had 
received in the fight, was afterwards killed by a body of the enemy, to whom 
he was not known, and with him two questors, one-and-twenty multary 
tribunes, many who had been either poaauls or pretors ; Servilius, one of the 
last year’s consuls, Muinucius, the late general of horse to Fabius, and four- 
score senators. Above seventy thousand men fell in this battle ;(2) and 
the Carthaginians, so great was their fury,(3) did not give over the 
slaughter, till Hanmbal, in the very heat of it, called out to them several 
times, Stop, soldiers ; spare the vanquished ‘Ten thousand men, who had 
been left to guard the camp, surrendered themselves prisoners of war 
after the battle. Varro, the consul, retired to Venusia, with only seven-~ 
ty horse ; and about four thousand men escaped into the neighbouring cities. 
Thus Hannibal remained master of the field, he being chiefly indebted for 
this, as well as for his former victories, to the superiority of his cavalry over 
that of the Romans. He losi four thousand Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards 
and Afrmcans, and two hundred horse. 


(1) A violent burning wind, blowing South South-East, which, in this flat and sandy 
country, raised clouds of hot dust, and blinded and choked the Romanus 

(&) Livy lessens very much the number of the slain, making them amount but te 
about forty-three thousand Bat Polybius ought rather to be belbeved. 

(3) Duo maxim exercitus ceesi ad hostium satietatem, douee Anurbal dicermt milits 
suo Pasce ferry.—Fior. Ll. 1. c. & 
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Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, advised Hanmbal to march 
directly to Rome, promising him, that within five days they should sup in 
the Capito]. Hannibal answering, that 1t was an affair which required ma- 
ture examination, “I see,” replies Maharbal, ‘that the gods have not 
** endowed the same man with ail talents You, Hanmbal, know how to con- 
*‘ quer, bunt not to make the best use of a victory.”(1) 

t 1s pretended that this delay saved Rome and the empire. Many au- 
thors, and among the rest Livy, charge Hannibal, on this occasion, as guilty 
of acapital error. But others, more reserved, are not for condemning, 
without evident proofs, so renowned a general, who, 1n the rest of his con- 
duct, was never wanting, either in prudence to make choice of the best ex~ 
pedients, or 1n readiness to put his designs in execution. They, besides, are 
inclined to judge favourably of him, from the authority, or at least the silence 
of Polybius, who, speaking of the memorable consequences of this celebrated 
battle, says, that the Carthaginians were firmly apie aps that they should 
possess themselves of Rome at the first assault: but, then, he does not men- 
tion how this could possibly have been effected, as that city was very popu- 
lous, warlike, strongly fortified, and defended with a garrison of two legions ; 
nor does he any where give the least hint that such a project was feasible, or 
that Hannibal did wrong in not attempting to put 1t mn execution. 

And, indeed, 1f we examine matters more narrowly, we shall find, that, 
according to the common maxims of war, it could not be undertaken It 1s 
certain that Hanmbal’s whole infintry, before the battle, amounted but to 
forty thousand men, and as six thousand of these had been slain 1n the ace 
tion, and doubtless many more either wounded or disabled, there could re- 
main but six or seven-and-twenty thousand foot for service. Now this num- 
ber was not sufficient to invest so laize a city as Rome, which had a river 
running through it, nor to attack 1t in form, because they had neither engines, 
ammunition, nor any other things necessary for cuitying on asiege (2)For 
want of these, Hannibal, even after his victory at Fhrasymene, miscarried in 
his attempt upon Spoletum, and, soun after the battle of Cannz, was forced 
to raise the siege of a little nimeless city (3) It cannot be denied, but that, 
had he miscarried on the present occision, nothing less could have been ex- 
pected, but that he must have been irrecoverably lost  Howeven, to form a 
be judgment of this matter, a man ought to be a soldier, and should per- 

aps have been upon the spot This is an old dispute, on which none but 
those who are perfectly well skilled in the art of war should pretend to give 
their opinion 

(4)Soon after the battle of Cannz, Hannibal dispatched his brother Mago 
to Carthage, with the news of his victory , and at the same time to demand 
succours, In order that he might be enabled to put an end tothe war. M 

arrived, made, 1n full senate, a lofty speech, 1n which he extolled his 
brother's exploits, and displayed the great advantages he had gained over 
the Romans. And, to give a more lively idea of the greatness of the victory, 
by speaking 1n some measure to the eye, he poured out 1n the middle of the 
senate a bushel(5) of gold rings, which had been taken from the fingers of 
such of the Roman nobility as had fallen 1n the battle of Canna. e con- 
cluded with demanding money, provisions, and fresh troops. All the spec- 
tators were struck with an extraordinary joy, upon which Imulcon, a great 
stickler for Hannibal, fancying he now had a fair opportunity to insult 
Hanno, the chief of the contrary faction, asked him, whether he was still 
dissatisfied with the war they were carrying on against the Romans, and was 
for having Hannibal delivered up to them? Hanno, without discovering the 
least emotion, rephed, that he was still of the same mind, and that the vic- 


qa) Tum Maharbal- non omnia nimirum eidem Di: dedere Vincere scis, Annibal, 
yictoria uti nescis —Liv 1 xxu n 51 

(2) Liv. Lo xx. n 9 Ibid 1 xxnn n 18 (3) Caslnoum 

() Liv i xxii n lim~l4 

(5) Phlioy, l. xxx c 3, says, that there were three bushels sent to Carthage. Livy 
ohbeers es, that some authors make them amount to three bushels and a half, but he 
thinks it most probable that there was but onc, 1 axvin, n 19-—Florus, 1 13. c. It, 
makes it two bushels. 
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tories they so much boasted, supposing them real, could not give him joy, 
but only in proportion as they should be m-de subservient to an advantageous 

; he then undertook to prove, that the mighty exploits, on which they 
insisted so much, were wholly chimerical and imaginary. ‘I have cut to 
“* pieces,” says he, continuing Mago’s speech, “the Roman armies ; send me 
“* some troops. ‘What more could you ask, had you been conquered? J 
“ have twice seized upon the enemy’s camp, full, no doubt, of provisions of 
“< every kind.—Send me provisions and money ———Could you have talked 
<< otherwise, had you lost your camp°” He then asked Mago, whether any 
of the Latin nations were come over to Hannibal, and whether the Romans 
had made him any proposals of peace? To this Mago answering in the nega- 
tive; “J then perceive,” rephed Hinno, “that we are no farther advanced 
“<< than when Hannibal first landed 1n Italy.” The inference he drew from 
hence was, that neither men nor money ought to be sent. But Hannibal’s 
faction prevailing at that time, no regard was pate to Hanno’s remonstrances, 
which were considered merely as the effect of prejudice and jealousy ; and 
accordingly, orders were given for levying the supplies of men and money 
which Hannibal required Mago set out immediately for Spain, to raise 
twenty-four thousand foot, and four thousand horse, 1n that country ; but 
these levies were afterwards stopped, and sent another way, so eager was the 
contrary faction to oppose the designs of a general whom they utterly ab- 
horred. (1)In Rome, a consul who had fled was thanked because he had 
not despaired of the commonwealth ; but at Carthage, people were almost 
angry with Hanmibal for being victoriovs. Hanno could never forgive him 
the advantages he had gained im this war, because he had undertaken it in 
opposition to his unset. Thus, being more jealous for the honour of hi¢ 
own opinions than for the good of his country, and a greater enemy to the 
Carthagiman general than to the Romans, he did all that lay in his power to 
prevent future successes, and to frustrate those already acquired. 





HANNIBAL TAKES UP HIS WINTER-QUARTERS IN CAPUA, 


(2)The battle of Cannzw subjected the most powerful nations of Italy to 
Hannibal, drew over to his interest Grecia Magna,(3) with the city of Ta 
rentum ; and so wrested from the Romans their most ancient alles, amo 
whom the Capuans held the first rank. This city, by the fertility of its soil, 
its advantageous situation, and the blessings of a long peace, had risen to 
great wealth and power. Luxury, and a flow of pleasures, the usual attend- 
ants on wealth, had corrupted the minds of all its citizens, who, from their 
natural inclination, were but too much inclined to voiuptuousness and all 
excesses. 

Hannibal(4) made choice of this city for his winter-quarters. Here it was 
that his soldiers, who had sustained the most grievous toils, and braved the 
snost formidable dangers, were overthrown by dehghts and a profusion of all 
Lae apingioe which they plunged with the greater eagerness, as they, till then, 
had been strangers to them. Their courage was so greatly enervated in this 
bewitching retirement, that all their after efforts were owing rather to the 
fame and splendour of their former vgetories, than to their present strength. 
When Hannibal marched his forces out of the city, one would have Coben 
them for other men, and the reverse of those who had so lately marched into 
it. Accustomed, during the winter-season, to commodious » to ease 
and plenty, they were no longer able to bear hunger, thirst, long marches, 


(i) De St. Evremond. (> Livi. xxi. n 4—18. 

(3) Ceterum quum Grecs omnem fere oram maritimam colons suis, e Greca de- 
ductis, obsiderent, &c. But after the Greeks had, by their colonies, possessed theme 
selves of almost all the maritime coast, this very country, together with Sicdy, was 
called Grecia Magna, &e—-Clurer Geograph 1 1 c. 30 

(4) Ibi partem majorem hiemis exercitum in tectis habuit ; adversus omnia humana 
mila sepe ac diu durantem, bonis inexpertum atque insuetum. Itaque guos nulla 
mal, vicerat vis perdidere minna bona ac voluptates immodica, et eo impensius, qua 
atidsus ex incolentia in cas se merserant.—Layv. t XxXi). 1. 18. 
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watchings, and the other toils of war; not to mention, that all obedience, all 
discipline, were entirely laid aside. 

I only transcribe on this occasion from Livy, who, if he may be credited, 
thinks Hannibal’s stay at Capua a reproach to his conduct ; and pretends 
that there he was guilty of an infinitely greater error, than when he neg- 
lected to march directly to Rome after the battle of Cannz. For this de« 
lay,(1) says Livy, might seem only to have retarded his victory ; whereas 
this last misconduct rendered him absolutely incapable of ever defeating the 
enemy. Ina word, as Marcellus observed judiciously afterwards, Capua was 
to the Carthaginians and their general, what(2) Cannew had been to the Ro- 
mans. There their martial gemus, their love of discipline, were lost: there 
their former fame, and their almost certain hopes of future glory, vanished 
at once. And, indeed, from thenceforth the affairs of Hannibal advanced to 
their decline by swift steps ; fortune declared in favour of prudence, and 
victory seemed now reconciled to the Romans. 

I know not whether Livy has reason to impute all these fatal consequences 
to the delicious abode of Capua. If we examine carefully all the circum- 
stances of this history, we shall be scarce able to persuade ourselves, that the 
little progress which was afterwards made by the arms of Hannibal ought to 
be ascribed to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one cause, but this would 
be a very inconsiderable one: and the bravery with which the forces of Han- 
mibal afterwards defeated the armies of consuls and prxtors ; the towns they 
took even in sight of the Romans; their maintaining their conquests 80 vi- 
gorously, and staying fourteen years after this in Italy, in spite of the Ro- 
mans; all these circumstances may induce us to believe, that Livy lays too 
great a stress on the delights of Capua 

The real cause of the decay of Hanuibal’s affairs was owing to his want of 
necessary recruits and succours from Carthage. (3)After Mago’s speech, the 
Carthaginian senate had judged it necessary, 1n order for the edd ed on the 
conquests in Italy, to send thither a considerable reinforcement of Numidian 
horse, forty elephants, and a thousand talents, and to hire, in Spain, twenty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse, to reinforce their armies in Spain 
and Italy. (4)Nevertheless, Mago could obtain an order but for twelve 
thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse: and even when he was 
_ going to march to Italy with an army so much inferior to that which had 

n promised him, he was countermanded and sent to Spain. So that Han- 
nibal, after these mighty promises, had neither infantry, cavalry, elephants, 
nor money sent him, but was left to his shifts. His army was now reduced 
to twenty-six thousand foot, and nine thousand horse. ow could it be pos~ 
sible for him, with so inconsiderable an army, to seize, in an enemy's coun- 
try, on all the advantageous posts; to awe his new allies, to preserve his old 
conquests, and form new ones ; and to keep the field, with advantage, against 
two armies of the Romans, which were recruited every year? This was the 
true cause of the declension of Hannibal’s affairs, and of the ruin of those 
of Carthage. Were the part where Poly bius treated this subject extant, we’ 
doubtless should find, that he lays a greater stress on this cause, than on the 
luxurious delights of Capua. 


THE TRANSACTIONS RELATING TO SPAIN AND SARDINIA. 


5)The two Scipios continued in the command of Spain, and their arms were 
making a considerable progress there, when Asdrubal, who alone seemed able 
te cope with them, received orders from Caithage to march into Italy to the 
rehef of his brother. Before he left Spain, he wrote to the senate, to con~ 
vince them of the absolute necessity of their sending a general in his stead, 


a) Ia emm cunctatio distuhsse modo victoriam videri potuit, bic evror vires adeo 
misse ad vincendum —Liv | xxi no 18 
(@) Capuam Anobalh Cannas fuisse bi virtutem bellicam, 1b: miltarem disciplinam, 
ibi preterit: temporis famam, tbi spem futan extinctam.—Liv | xxin.n 45 
C3) Lav. | xxii in 13 (4) lind n $2. 
(6) A. M. 3790. A, Rom. 534. Liv 1. xx0. a. 96-30, 32, , 4a. 
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who had abilities sufficient for opposing the Romans. Imilcen was therefore 
sent thither with an army ; and ubal set out upon his march with his, 
in order to go and join hie brother. The news of his departure was ne sooner 


known, but the greatest of Spain waa subjected by the Scipies. ‘These 
two generals, animated by such signal success, resolved to prevent him, if 

ible, fram leaving Spain. They considered the to which the Ro- 
mans would be ex i 


» if, being scarce able to reeist Hannibal only, they 
should be attacked by the two brothers at the head of two pewerful armies. 
They therefore pursued Asdrubal, and, coming up with that general, forced 
him to fight inst his inclination. Asdrubal was overcome ; and so far 
frem being able to continue his march for Italy, he found that it would be 


poe ‘for him to continue with any safety in Spain. 

he Carthaginians had no better queens in Sardinia. Designing to take 

advan of some rebellions they had fomented in that country, they lost 

twelve thousand men in a battle fought against the Romans, who took a still 
eater number of prisoners, among whom were Asdrubal, surnamed Calvus, 
anno, and Mago,(1) who were distinguished by their birth as well as mili- 

tary exploits. 


THE ILL SUCCESS OF HANNIBAL. THE SIEGES OF CAPUA AND ROME. 


(2)From Hannibal's abode in Capua, the Carthaginian affairs in Italy no 
Jenger supported their reputation. M Marcellus, firet as pretor, and - 
wards as consul, had contributed very much to this revolution. He harassed 
Hannibal’s army on every occasion, seized upon his quarters, forced him te 
Yaise si , and even defeated him 1n several engagements ; so that he was 
called the sword of Rome, as Fabius had before been named its buckler. 

(3)But what most affected the Carthaginian general, was to see Capua 
besieged by the Romans. In order, therefore, to preserve his reputation 
among his allies, by a vigorous support of those who held the chief rank as 
su e flew to the relbef of that city, brought forward his forces, attacked the 
Romans, and fought several battles to oblige them to raise the siege. (4)At 
last, seeing all his measures defeated, he marched hastily towards Rome, in 
order to make a powerful diversion. He had some hopes, in case he could 
have an opportunity, in the first consternation, to storm some part of the 
city, of drawing the Roman generals, with all their forces, from the siege of 
Capua, to the relief of their capital; at least he flattered himself, that if, 
for the sake of continuing the siege, they should divide their forces, their 
weakness might then offer an occamon, either to the Capuans or himself, of 
engaging and defeating them Rome was struck, but not confounded. A 
pre being at on of the senators, to recall al] the armies to succour 

me; Fabius(5) d , that it would be shameful in them to be terrified, 
and forced te ch their measures, spor every motion of Hannibal. They 
therefore contented themselves with only recalling part of the army, and one 
of the generals, Q. Fulvius the proconsul, from the siege. Hannibal, after 
making some devastations, drew up his army in order of battle before the 
city, and the consul did the same. Both sides were preparing to signalize 
themselves in a battle, of which Rome was to be the recompense, when a 
violent storm obliged them to sepazate. They were no sooner returned to 
their respective camps, but the fave of the heavens grew calm and serene. 
The same happened frequently afterwards, insomuch that Hannibal, believing 
that there was something supernatural in the event, said, according to Livy, 
that sometimes(6) his own will, and sometimes fortune, would not suffer him 
to take Rome. 

But the circumstance which most surprised and intimidated him, was the 


Q) Not Hannibal's brother. . a 

2) A. M.879\1. A. Rom. 585. Liv. lL. xis. n. 41-46. L xxv. n. 99. 1. xxvi. a. 5-16. 
@) A.M 3798. A. Bom. 597. (4) A. M. 3794. A. Rem, 538. 
(5) Flagitiosam esse terrer: ac circumag: ad omnes Anntbalis commruatones.—Liv. 
xxvVi Nn. 8, @ Aadita vox Anns fertur, Po. 

tiund sb: urbis Rome, modo mentem non aari, modo fortuzam.—Liv, lL. xxvi. mn 1. 
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news, that, whilst he lay encamped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans 
hud sent out recruits for the army in Spain at another gate ; and, at the same 
time, disposed of the ground whereon his camp was pitched, notwithstanding 
which it had been sold for its full value. So barefaced a contempt stung 
Hannibal to the quick: he, therefore, on the other side, exposed to sale the 
shops of the voldamiths round the Forum. After this bravado he retired, 
and, in his march, plundered the rich temple of the goddess Feronia.(1) 

Capua, thus left to itself, held out but very httle longer. After that such 
of 1ts senators as had the chief hand m the revolt, and consequently could 
not expect any quarter from the Romans, had put themselves to a truly trae 
gical death,(2) the city surrendered at discretion. ‘The success of this siege, 
which by the happy consequences attending it, proved decisive, and gave the 
Romans a vistble superiority over the Carthaginians, displayed, at the same 
time, how formidable the power of the Romans was,(3) when they undertook 
to punish their perfidious allies ; and the feeble protection which Hannibal 
could afford his friends, at a time when they most wanted :t. 


THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OF THE TWO SCIPIOS IN SPAIN. 


(4)The face of affairs was very much changed in Spain. The Carthag!. 
mans had three armies 1n that country ; one commanded by Asdrubal, the 
son of Gisgo ; the second by Asdrubal, son of Hamulcar ; and a third under 
Mago, who had ju:ned the first Asdrubal. The two Scipios, Cneus and Pub- 
lhus, were for dividing their forces, and attacking the enemy separately, which 
was the cause of their ruin: it accordingly was agreed that Cneus, with a 
small number of Romans, and thirty thousand Celtiberians, should march 
against Asdrubal the son of Hamulear; whilst Publius, with the remainder 
of the forces, composed of Romans and the allies of Italy, should advance 
against the other two generals. 

Publus was vanquished first To the two leaders whom he had to oppose, 
Masinissa, elated with the victories he had lately gained over Syphax, joined 
himself ; and was to be soon followed by Indibilis, a powerful Spanish prince. 
The armies came to +.: engagement. The Romans, being thus attacked on 
x]l sides at once, made a brave resistance as long as they had their general 
at their head ; but the moment he fell, the few troops which had escaped 
the slaughter, secured themselves by flight 

‘he three victorious armies marched immediately in quest of Cneus, in 
order to put an end to the war by his defeat. He was already more than 
half vanquished, by the desertion of his allies, who all forsook him, and left 
to the Roman generals this 1:mportant instruction,(5) viz never to let their 
own forces be exceeded 1n number by those of foreigners. He guessed that 
his brother was slain, and his army defeated, upon seeing such great bodies 
of the enemy arrive. He survived him but a short time, being killed in the 
engagement. These two great men were equally lamented by their citizens 
and alhes , and the Spamards bewailed their memory, because of the justice 
and moderation of their conduct. 


(1) Feronia was the goddess of groves, and there was one with a temple in it, dedi- 
cated to her, at the fuot of the mountain Soracte Stiabo, speaking of the grove where 
this goddess was worshipped, says, that a saciifice was offered anuuallv to ber an it, 
and that her votaries, inspired by this goddess, walked unhurt over burning coals. 
There are still extant some medals of Augustus, 1n which this goddess 1s represented 
with a crowa on her head 

(2) Villus Virius, the chief of this conspnacy, after having represented to the Capuan 
senate, the severe treatment which his country might expect from the Romans, pre- 
sailed with twenty-seven senators to go with him to bis own house, where, after 
eatung a plentiful dinner, and heating themselves with wine, they all drank poion. 
"Then, taking their last farewell, some withdrew to their own houses, others staid 
with Viris , and all expired before the gates weie opened tu the Romans —Liv. 1 xxvyi. 
mn i3 14. 

(3) Confessio expressa hosti, quanta vis in Romanis ad expetendas poeaas ab infide- 
aibus socius, et quam nihil in Annibale auaidin ad receptos in fdem tuendys esset — 
Liv hoxxvi mn. 16. Q A M.3798 A Rom 5387—Liv i xxv.n o 

(5) Id quidem cavendum semper Romanis ducibus ert, exemplaque hec vere pro 
documentis habendsa Ne ita externis credant auxilius, ut non plus sii roboris suare 
i bee propre virium in castria papesntte” 33. 
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These vast countries seemed now inevitably lost; but the valour of L. Mare 
cius,(1) a private officer of the equestrian order, preserved them to the Ro- 
mans. Shortly after this, the younger Scipio was sent thither, who greatly 
revenged the death of his father and uncle, and restored the affairs of the 
Romans in Spain to their former flourishing condition. 


THE DEFEAT AND DEATH OF ASDRUBAL. 


(2)One unforeseen defeat ruined all the measures, and blasted all the hopes 
of Hannibal with regard to Italy. The consuls of this year, which was the 
eleventh of the second Punic war, (for I pass over several events for bre- 
vity’s sake), were C. Claudius Nero, and M. Livius. The latter had for his 
province the Cisalpine Gaul, whe:e he was to oppose Asdrubal, who, 1t was 
reported, was preparing to pass the Alps. The former commanded 1n the 
country of the Brutians and in Lucania, that 1s, in the opposite extiemity of 
Italy, and was there making head against Hannibal. 

The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal very httle trouble, because his 
brother had cleared the way for him, and all the nations were disposed to 
receive him. Some time after this he dispatched couriers to Hanmibal, but 
they were intercepted. Nero found by their letters, that Asdrubal was has- 
tening to join his brother in Umbria. Ina conjuncture of so delicate and im- 
gadget a nature as this, when the safety of Rome lay at stake, he thought 

imself at hberty to dispense with the established(3) rules of his duty, tor 
the welfare of his country. In consequence of this, 1t was his opinion, that 
such a bold and unexpected blow ought to be struck, as might be capable of 
terrifying the enemy, by marching to the relief of his colleague, in order that 
they might charge Avsdrubal unexpectedly with ther united forces. Ths 
design, if the several circumstances of it be thoroughly examined, will ap- 
pear exceedingly remote from imprudence ‘To prevent the two brothers 
from joining their armies, was to save the state. Very little would be ha- 
zarded, even though Hannibal should be informed of the absence of the 
consul. From his army, which consisted of forty-two thousand men, he drew 
out but seven thousand for his own detachment, which indeed were the flower 
of his troops, but, at the same time a very inconsideiable part of them. The 
rest remained in the camp, which was advantageously situated, and strongly 
fortified Now, could it be supposed that Hanmbal would attack, and force 
a camp, defended by thirty-five thousand men P 

Wero set out, without giving his soldiers the least notice of his design. 
When he advanced so far, that 1t might be communicated without any 
danger, he told them, that he was leading them to certain victory ; that 1n 
war all things depended upon reputation ; that the bare rumour of their 
arrival would disconcert all the measures of the Carthaginians ; and that the 
whole honour of this battle would fall to them. 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and joined the other consul 
an the night, but did not pitch separate camps, the better to impose upon the 
enemy. The troops which were newly arrived joined those of Livius. The 
army of Portius, the preetor was encamped near that of the consul, and in 
the morning a council of war was held. Livius was of opinion, that 2t might 
be proper to allow the troops some days to refresh themselves, but Nero 
besought him not to ruin, by delay, an enterprise to which dispatch only 
could rpne success; and to take advantage of the error of the enemy, absent 
as well as present. This advice was complied with, and ecsordina'y the 
signal for battle was given. Asdrubal, advancing to his foremost ranks, dis- 
covered by several circumstances, that fresh troops were arrived ; and he did 
not doubt but that they belonged to the other consul. This made him con- 


(1) He attacked the Carthaginians, who had divided themselves into two camps, and 
Were secure, as they thought, from any immediate attempt of the Romans, killed thirty- 
seven thousand of them, took one thousand eight bundred prisoners, and brought of 
immense plunder —Liv 1 xxv n 39 

(2) A M 3798, A. Ram 342 Polyb 1.x: p G22—625 Liv 1 xxvu p 35 -88, 51. 

(3) No general was allowed to leave his own province, to go sto that of another. 
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jecture that his brothe: hid sustained a considerable loss, and, at the same 
tame, fear that he was cume too late to his assistance. 

After making these reflections, he caused a retreat to be sounded, and his 
army began to march in great disorder. Night overtaking him, and his 
guides deserting, he was uncertain what way to go. He marched at random 
along the banks of the river Metaurus,(1) and was preparing to cross it, 
when the three armies of the tage came up with him. In this extremity, 
he saw 1t would be impossible for him to avoid coming to an engagement ; 
and therefore did all things which could be expected from the presence of 
mind and valour of a great captain He seized an advantageous post, and 
drew up his foices on a narrow spot, which gave him an opportunity of post- 
ing his left wing, the weakest part of his army, 1n such a manner, that it 
could neither be attacked in front, nor charged 1n flank ; and of giving to his 
main battle and mght wing a greater depth than front. After this hasty 
disposition of his forces, he posted himself in the centre, and first marched 
to attack the enemy’s left wing; well knowing that all was at stake, and 
that he must either conquer or die. The battle lasted a long time, and was 
obstinately disputed by both parties Asdrubal, especially, signalized him- 
self in this engagement, and added new glory to that he had already acquired 
by a series of shining actions He led on his soldiers, trembling and quite 
dispnited, against an enemy supenor to them both in numbers and resolu- 
tion. He animated them by his words, supported them by his example, and, 
with entreaties and menaces, endeavoured to bring back those who fled , till, 
at last, seeing that victory declared for the Romans, and being unable to 
survive the loss of so many thousand men, who had quitted their country to 
follow his fortune, he rushed at once into the midst of a Roman cohort, and 
theie died in a manner worthy the son of Hamulcar, and the brother of 
Hannibal. 

This was the most bloody battle the Carthaginians had fought during this 
war: and whether we consider the death of the general, or the slaughter 
made of the Carthaginian forces, 1t may be looked upon as a reprisal for the 
battle of Canna. The Carthaginians lost fifty-five thousand men,(2) and 
six thousand were taken prisoners. The Romans lost esght thousand These 
were so weary of killing, that some person telling Livius, that he might very 
easily cut to pieces a body of the enemy who were flying: IJé ts fit, says he, 
that some should survive, that they may carry the news of this defeat to the Car- 
thaginzans. 

Nero set out upon his march on the very night which followed the engage- 
ment. Through all places where he passed, in his return, shouts of joy and 
loud acclamations welcomed him, instead of those fears and uneasinesses which 
his coming had occasioned. He arrived in his camp the sixth day. Asdru- 
bal’s head being thrown into that of the Carthaginians, informed Hannibal 
of his brother’s unhappy tate. Hannibal perceived, by this cruel stroke, the 
fortune of Carthage. Jé 1s fineshed, says eS) I will no longer send triumphant 
messages to Carthage. In losing Asdrubal, I have lost at once all my hope, al 
my good fortune He afterwards retued to the extremities of the country of 
the Brutians, where he assembled all his forces, who found it a very difficult 
matter to subsist there, as no provisions were sent them from Carthage. 


SCIPIO CONQUERS ALL SPAIN , IS APPOINTED CONSUL, AND SAILS 
INTO AFRICA. HANNIBAL IS RECALLED. 


(4)The fate of arms was not more propitious to the Carthaginians in 


(1) Now called Metaro (2) According to Polybius, the loss amounted to bunt ten 
thousand men, and that of the Homans to two thousand —I. x1. p. 870 edit. Gronoy. 
(3) Horace makes him speak tlrus, in the beautiful ode where this defeat 1s descnbed 3 
Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam superbos Occidit. occidit 
Spes omnis, et fortuna nostr3 
orainis, Asdrubale intsrempto —Lib vi Od 4 
(4) A M 3709. A Rom 443) Polyb ix p 650 et} x p 677-687 et. Lxv. p. GH 
of Lin |] xxvin. a i-—4, lh, 38, 40-46 | xxix. n 24-36 1 xxx n 20-928 
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Spun The prudent vivacity of young Serpio had restored the Roman affarré 
in that country to their former flourishing state, as the courageous slownesé 
of Fabius had before done in Italy. The three Carthaginian generals in 
Spain, Asdrubal son of Gisgo, Hanno, and Mago, having been defeated with 
their numerous armies by the Romans, 1n several engagements, Scipio at last 

ossessed himself of Spain, and subjected it entirely to the Roman power. 

t was at this time that Masinissa, a very powerful African piince, went over 
to the Romans , and Syphax, on the contrarv, to the Carthaginians. 

(1)Seipio, at his return to Rome, was declared consul, bemg then thirt 

ears of age. He had P Licimus Crassus for his colleague Sicily was al- 
otted to Scipio, with permission for him to cross into Africa, if he found it 
convenient Heset out with all imaginable expedition for his province ; 
lta his colleague was to command 1n the country whither Hannibal had 
retn 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had displayed all the prudence, 
the courage, and capacity which could haye been expected from the greatest 
generals, and the conquest of all Spain, were more than sufficient to mmor- 
talize his name _ but he had considered these as only so many steps by which 
he was to climb to a nobler enterpiise, and this was the conquest of Atrica. 
Accordingly he crossed over thither, and made 1t the seat of war. 

The devastation of the country , the siege of Utica, one of the strongest 
cities of Afmca, the entire defeat of the two armies under Syphax and As- 
drubal, whose camp was burnt by Scipio, and afterwards the taking Syph ix 
himself prisoner, who was the most powerful resource the Carthagimians had 
left, all these things forced them at last to turn their thoughts to peace 
They thereupon deputed thirty of then principal senators, who were selected 
fo. that purpose, out of the powertul body at Carthage called the councsl of 
the hundred Being introduced into the Roman general s tent, they all threw 
themselves prostrate on the earth, (such was the custom of their country), 
spoke to him in terms of greit submission, accusing Hannibal as the author 
of all their c ulamities, and promising, 1n the name of the senate, an imphicit 
obedience to wh itever the Romans should please to ordain Scipio answered, 
that though he was come into Africa, not for peace but conquest, he would 
howeve: grant them a peace, upon condition that thev should deliver up all 
the prisoneis and deserters to the Romans, that they should recall their 
armies out of Italy and Gaul, should neve: set foot again in Spain, should 
retire out of all the islands between Italy and Africa, should deliver up all 
their ships, twenty excepted, to the victor, should give to the Romans five 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat, three hundred thousand of barley, 
and pay fifteen thousand talents that in case they were pleased with these 
conditions, they then, he said, might send ambassadors to the senate. The 
Carthaginians feigned a compliance, but this was only to gain time, till Han- 
nibal should be returned A truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, 
who immediately sent deputies to Rome, and at the same time, an express 
to Hannibal, to order his return into Afiica 

(2 He was then, as was observed befure in the extremity of Italy Here 
he received the orders from Carthage, which he could not hsten to without 
groans, and almost tears, and was exasperated almost to madness, to see 
himeelf thus forced to quit his prey. Never banished man (3) shewed so 
much regret at leaving his native country, as Hanmbal did in going out of 
that of an enemy. He often turned his eyes wiehfully to Italy, accusing gods 
and men of his misfortunes, and calling down a thcusand curses, says (4) 
Livy, upon himself, for not having marched directly to Rome after the battle 
of Cann, whilst his soldiers were still wet wath the blood of its citizens. 
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At Rome, the senate, greatly dissatisfied with the excuses made hy tha 

arthaginian deputies, in justification of their republic, and the 11diculuus 
offer of their adhering, in its name, to the treaty of Lutatius, thought proper 
to refer the decision of the whole to Scipio, who, being on the spot, could 
‘best judge what conditions the welfare of the state requued. 

About the same time, Octavius the preetor, sailing fiom Sicily with tuo 
hundred vessels of burden, was attacked near Carthage by a furious storm, 
which dispersed all his fleet. The citizens, not bearing to see so rich a prev 
escape them, demanded import nately that the Carthagimian fleet might sail 
out and seize it The senate, after a faint resistance, comphed Asdrubal, 
sailing out of the harbour, seized the greatest part of the Roman ships, and 
brought them to Carthage, although the truce was still subsi-ting. 

Scipio sent deputies to the Carthaginian senate, to complain of this, but 
they were little regarded. Hannibal’s approach had revived their courage, 
and filled them with great hopes. The NEpUtGE were even in great danger 
of being 1ll-treated by the populace They therefore demanded a convoy, 
which was granted, and accordingly two ships of the republic attended them ; 
but the magistrates, who were absolutely against peace, and determined to 
renew the war, gave private orders to Asdrubal, who was with the fleet near 
Utica, to attack the Roman galley when 1t should arrive in the river Bagrada, 
near the Roman camp, where the convoy was ordered to leave them. He 
obeyed the order, and sent out two gallies against the ambassadors, who, ne- 
vertheless, made their escape, but with difficulty and danger 

This was a fresh subject for a war between the two nations, who now were 
more animated, or rather more exasperated one against the other, than ever ; 
the Romans, from the strong desire they had to revenze so black a perfidy, 
and the Carthaginians, from a firm persuasion that they were not now to exe 
pect a peace. 

At the same time, Lelius and Fulvius, who carried the full powers with 
which the senate and people of Rome had invested Scrpio, arrived in the 
camp, accompanied by the deputies ot Carthage. As the Carthaginians had 
not only infringed the truce, but violated the law of nations, in the person of 
the Roman ambassadors, 1t was natural that their principals should urder the 
Carthaginian deputies to be serzed by way of reprisal However, Scipio,(1) 
more attentive to the Roman generosity than to the demeritseof the Cartha- 
ginians, in order not to deviate from the principles and maxims of his own 
countrymen, nor his own character, dismissed the deputies, without offering 
them the least injury So astonishing an instance of moderation, and at 
such a juncture, te:rified the Carthaginians, and even put them to the blush , 
and made Hannibal himself entertain a still highe1 1dea of a general, who, tu 
the dishonourable practices of his enemies, opposed a rectitude and greatness 
of soul, still more worthy of admiration than all his military virtues. 

In the mean time, Hanmbal, being strongly rmportuned by his fellow-citi- 
zens, advanced forward into the country, and arriving at Zama, which 1s 
five days mareh from Carthage, he there pitched his cam He thence sent 
out spies to observe the posture of the Romans. Scipio, having seized these, 
so far trom punishing them, only commanded them to be led about the Roman 
camp, in order that they might take an exact survey of it, and then sent 
them back to Hanmbal. The latter knew very well whence so noble an as- 
suranee flowed. Afte: the strange reverses he had met with, he no longer 
expected that fortune would again be propitious. Whuilst every one was ex- 
citing him to give battle, bimself only meditated a peace. He Hattered him- 
self that the conditions of 1t would be more honourable for him, as he was at 
the head of an army, and as the fate of arms might still appear uncertain. 
He therefore sent to desire an interview with Scipio, which accordingly was 
agieed to, and the time and place fixed. 
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Quibus Scipio. Ets: non induciarum modo fides sed etiam jus geutium 1n legatis vre- 

tum esset? tamen ee nihil nec rnstitutis populi Romam nec suis monbusindigaum 14 
ste facturun esge.—Liv fl. axx n 2> 
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THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN HANNIBAL AND SCIPIO IN AFRICA, 
FOLLOWED BY A BATTLE 


(1)These two generals, who were not only the most illustrious of ther own 
age, but worthy of being ranked with the most renowned princes and wai- 
rniors that had ever lived, meeting at the place appointed, contanued for some 
time in a deep silence, as though they were astonished, and struck with a 
mutual admiration at the sight of each othe: At last Hannibal spoke, and, 
after having praised Scipio in the most artful and delicate manner, he gave 
a very lively description of the ravages of the war, and the calamities in 
which 1t had involved both the yictors and the vanquished. He conjured him 
not to suffer himself to be dazzled by the splendour of his victories He re- 

resented to him, that how successful soever he mght have hitherto been, 
he ought, however, to tremble at the inconstancy of fortune: that without 
going far back for examples, he himself, who was then speaking to him, was 
a glaring proof of this that Scipio was at that time what himself, Hanmiba) 
had been at Thrasymene and Canne that he ought to make a better use of 
opportunity than himself had done, and consent to peace, now it was in his 
power to propose the conditions of 1t He concluded with declaring, that the 
Carthagimans would willingly resign Sicily, Sardima, Spain, and all the 
islands between Africa and Italy,to the Romans That they must be forced, 
since such was the will of the gods, to confine themselves to Afnea, whilst 
they should see the Romans extending their conquests in the most remote 
regions, and obliging all nations to pay ebedience to their laws 

Scipso answered in a few words, but not with less dignity He 1:eproached 
the Carthagimans for their perfidy, in plundering the Roman galhes before 
the truce was expired He imputed to them only, and to their iyustice, all 
the calamities with which the two wars had been attended After thanking 
Hannibal for the admonition he gave him, with regaid to the uncertainty of 
human events, he concluded with desiring him to prepare fer battle, unless 
he chose rather to accept of the conditions that had been alreidy proposcd , 
to which, he observed, some others would be added, in o1de1 to punish the 
Carthaginians for their having violated the truce 

Hannibal could not prevail with himself to accept these conditions, and the 
generals left one another with the resolution to decade the fate of Carthage 
by a general battle Each commander exhorted his troops to fight vahantly 
Hannibal enumerated the victories he had gained over the Romans, the 

enerals he had slain, the armies he had cut to pieces. Scipio represented to 
us soldiers, the conquests of both the Spains, his successes in Afiica, and the 
tacit confession the enemies themselves made of their weahness, by thus 
coming to sue for peace All this he spohe(2) with the tone and air of a 
conqueror. Never were motives more calculated to prompt troops to behave 
gallantly ‘his day was to complete the glory of the one or the other of the 
generals, and to decide whether Rome or Carthage should prescribe laws tu 
all other nations 

I shall not undertake to descmbe the order of the battle, nor the valour 
of the forces on both sides The reader will naturally suppose, that two 
such experienced generals did not forget any circumstance which could 
contiubute to the victory The Carthagimans, afte: a ver, obstxynate fizht, 
were obliged to fiy, leaving twenty thousand men on the field of battle, and 
the hhe number of prisoners were tahen by the Rumans Hannibal escapid 
in the tumult, and entering Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably ovi1- 
thrown, and that the citizens had no othe: choice left, but to accept of prace 
on any conditions Scpio bestowed great eulogiums on Hannibal, cluefly 
with regard to his capacity in taking advantages, his manner of drawing 
up his army, and giving out his orders in the engagement, and affirmed, 
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that Hanmibal had this day surpassed himself, although the success had not 
answered his valour and conduct 

With regard to himself, he well knew how to make a proper advantage of 
his yictory, and the consternation with which he had filled the enemy. He 
commanded one of his lLeutenants to march his land-army to Carthage, 
whilst himself prepared to conduct the fleet thither. 

He was not far from the city, when he met a vessel covered with streamers 
and olive-branches, bringing ten of the most considerable persons of the 
state, as ambassadors to 1mploie hisclemency However, he dismissed them 
without making any answer, and bid them come to him at Tunis, where he 
should halt. The deputies of Carthage, being thirty in number, came to 
him at the place appointed, and sued for peace in the most submissive terms. 
He then called a council there, the majority of which were for razing Car- 
thage, and treating the inhabitants with the utmost seventy. But the con- 
sideration of the time which must necessarily be employed before so strongly 
fortified a city could be taken, and Scipio's fear lest a successor might be ap- 


pointed him whilst he should be employed in the siege, made him incline to 
clemency. 


A PEACE CONCLUDED BETWEEN THE CARTHAGINIANS AND THE 
ROMANS. THE END OF 1HE SECOND PUNIGC WAR. 


(1)The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio to the Carthaginians 
were, ** That the Carthaginians were to continue free, and preserve their 
“‘ laws, their territories, and the cities they possessed 1n Africa before the 
“war. That they should deliver up to the Romans all deserters, slaves, and 
** captives belonging to them, all their ships, except ten triremes, all their 
** tame elephants, and that they should not train up any more for war That 
“‘ they should not make war out of Africa, nor even 1n that countrv, without 
“ first obtaining leave for that purpose fiom the Roman people Should re- 
“< store to Masinissa all they had dispossessed him of, or his ancestors Should 
‘furnish money and corn to the Roman auxiaries, till their ambassadors 
‘ should be returned from Rome. Should pay to the Romans ten thousand 
‘ Euboic talents(2) of silver, in fifty annual payments , and give an hundred 
‘ hostages, who should be nominated by Scipio And in order that thev 
“might have time to send to Rome, it was agreed to grant them a 
‘ truce, upon condition that they should restore the ships taken during the 
‘former war, without which they were not to expect either a truce o1 peace ” 
When the deputies returned to Carthage, they laid before the senate the 
conditions dictated by Scipio But they appeared so intolerable to Gisgo, 
that 11sing up, he made a speech, 1n order to dissuade the citizens from ac- 
cepting a peace on such shamefulterms Hannibal, provoked at the calmness 
with which such an orator was heard, took Gisgo by the arm, and dragged 
him from his seat. A behaviou1 so outrageous, and so remote from the man- 
ners of a free caaty, hke Carthage, raised an universal murmur. Hanmibal 
himself was vexed when he reflected on what he had done, and immediately 
made an apology forit ‘‘ As I left,” says he, “your city at nine years of 
‘‘ age, and did not return to it till after thirty-six years absence, I had full 
“* leisure to learn the arts of war, and flatter myself that I have made some 
“improvement inthem As for your laws and customs, 1t 1s no wonder I 
‘‘ am ignorant of them, and I therefore desire you to mstruct me in them.” 


(1) Polyb 1 xv p 704-707. Liv 1 xax n 36—44 
(2) Ledithousand Attic talents mahe thirty millions French money ‘Ten thousand 
Euboice talents make something more than twenty-eight milbons, thuty three thousana 
livres , because, according to Budaus, the Euboic talent is equivalent but to filty-six 
Mine and something more, whereas the Attic talent 1s worth sixty Minz 
Or otherwise thus calculated in English money. 
According te Budzus, the Euboic talent 1s 


‘ ° ° 56 Mine. 
S& Mine reduced to English money ‘ . ° . ° . Wade 
€ onsequently 10,000 Euboic talents make . e e 1,750,0004. 
So that the Carthaginians pud aunually 35 OCcOl 


Lhis calculation is as near the truth as it can well be biought, the Euboic taient being 
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He then expatiated on the necessity they were under of concluding a peace. 
He added, that they ought to thank the gods for having prompted the Ro- 
mans to grant them a peace even on these conditions. He discovered to 
them the great importance of their umting in opimon, and of not mving an 
opportunity, by their divisions, fur the people to take an affair of this nature 
under their cognizance. The whole city came over to his opinion, and ac- 
cordingly the peace was accepted. The senate made Scipio satisfaction with 
regard to the ships demanded by him, and after obtaining a truce for three 
months, they sent ambassadors to Rome. 

These Carthaginians, who were all venerable for their years and dignity, 
were admitted immediately to audience. Asdrubal, surnamed Heedus, who 
was still an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his faction, spoke first : 
and after having excused, to the best of his power, the people of Carthage, 
by imputing the rupture to the ambition of some particular persons, he added, 
that had the Carthaginians listened to his counsels and those of Hanno, they 
would have been able to grant the Romans the peace for which they nuw 
were obliged to sue. ‘‘ But,’(1) continued he, ‘‘ wisdom and prosperity are 

“very rarely found together. The Romans are invincible, because they 
never suffer themselves to be blinded by good fortune. And it would be 
surprising should they act otherwise. Success dazzies those only to whom 
it 1s new and unusual, whereus the Romans are so much accustomed to 
conquer, that they are almost insensible to the charms of victory ; and it 
may be said for their glory, that they have extended their empire, m some 
measure, more by the huinamty they have shewn to the conquered, than 
by the conquest itself.” The other ambassadors spoke with a more plain- 

tive tone of voice, and represented the calamitous state to which Carthage 
my going to be reduced, and the grandeur and power from which it had 
en. 

‘Fhe senate and people, being equally inclined to peace, sent full powers 
to Scipio to conclude it, left the conditions to that general, and permitted 
him to march back his army, after the treaty should be ratified. 

The ambassadors desired leave to enter the city to redeem some of their 
risuners, and they found about two hundred whom they desired to ransom. 
ut the senate sent them to Scipio, with orders that they should be restored 

without any pecuniary consideration, in case a peace should be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on the return of the ambassadors, concluded a peace 
with Scipio on the terms he himself had prescribed. They then delivered up 
to him more than five hundred ships, all which he burnt 1n sight of Car- 
thage ;—a lamentable sight to the inhabitants of that ill-fated aty! He struck 
off the heads of the allies of the Latin name, and hanged all the citizens who 
were surrendered up to him, as deserters. 

When the time for the payment of the first tax imposed by the treaty was 
expired, as the funds of the government were exhausted by this long and 
expensive war, the difficulty which would be tound to levy so great a sum, 
threw the senate into a melancholy silence, and many could not refrain even 
from tears. It 1s said, that at this Hannibal laughed, and when repruached 
by Asdrubal Heedus, for thus insulting hi» country in the affiiction which he 
had brought upon it, “ Were it possible,” says Hannibal, “for my heart to 
“* be seen, and that as clearly as my countenance, you would then find that 
‘ this laughter, which offends so much, flows not al an ies cok d joey, 
‘ but from a mind almost distracted with the public calamities. ut is this 
‘laughter more unseasonable than your unbecoming teara? Then, then, 
‘ought you to have wept, when your arms were tngloriously taken from 
‘ you, your ships burned, and you were forbid to ee in any foreign wars. 

‘ ‘This was the mortal blow which laid us prostrate —We are sensible of the 

‘ public calamity so far only as we have a persvnal concern 1n it, and the 
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* loss of our money gives us the most porgnans sorrow. Hence it was, that 
** when our city was made the spoil of the victor ; when it was left disarmcd 
‘‘and defenceless amidst so many powerful nations of Africa, who had at 
“ that time taken the field, not a groan, not a sigh was heard. But now, 
** when you are called on for a poll-tax, you weep and lament, as if all were 
‘Jost. Alas! I only wish that the subject of this day’s fear do not soon ap- 
** pear to you the least of your misfortunes.” 

Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked in order to return to 
Italy. He arrived at Rome through crowds of people, whom cunosity had 
drawn together to behold his march. The most magnificent triumph that 
Rome had ever seen was decreed him, and the surname of Africanus was 
bestowed upon that great man; an honour till then unknown, no person 
before him having assumed the name of a vanquished nation. Such was the 
conclusion of the second Punic war,(1) after having lasted seventeen years. 


A SHORT REFLECIION ON THE GOVERNMENT OF CARTHAGE, IN THE 
TIME OF THE SECOND PUNIC WAR, 


1 shall conclude the particulars which relate to the second Punic war, with 
a reflection of (2)Polybius, which will shew the difference between the two 
commonwealths. It may be affirmed, in some measure, that at the beginning 
of the second Punic war, and in Hannibal’s time, Carthage was 1n its decline. 
The flower of its youth, and its sprightly vigour, were already diminished. 
Jt had begun to fall from its exalted pitch of power, and was inclining towards 
its ruin; whereas Rome was then, as 1t were, in its bloom and strength of 
hfe, and swiftly advancing to the conquest of the universe. The reason of 
the declension of the one, and the rise of the other, 1s taken by Polybius from 
the different form of government established in these commonwealths, at the 
time we are now speaking of. At Carthage, the common people had seized 
upon the sovereign authority with regard to public affairs, and the advice of 
their ancient men, or magistrates, was no longer hastened to ; all affairs were 
transacted by intrigue and cabal. Not to mention the artifices which the 
faction adverse to Hanmbal employed, during the whole time of his command, 
to perplex him ; the single instance of burning the Roman vessels during a 
truce, a perfidious action to which the common people compelled the senate 
to lend their name and assistance, 1s a proof of Polybius’s assertion. On the 
contrary, at this very time, the Romans paid the highest regard to their se- 
nate, that 1s, to a body composed of the greatest sages ; and their old men 
were listened to and revered as oracles. It 1s well known that the Roman 
people were exceedingly jealous of their authority, and especially in that 
part of 1t which related to the election of magistrates.(3) A _centery of 
young men, who by lot were to give the first vote, which generally directed 
all the rest, had nominated two consuls. On the bare remonstrance of 
Fabius,(4) who represented to the people, that in a tempest, hke that with 
which Rome was then struggling, the ablest pilots ought to be chosen to 
steer their common ship, the republic; upon this, I say, the century re- 
turned to their suffrages, and nominated other consuls. Polybius, from this 
disparity of government, infers that a people, thus guided by the prudence 
of old men, could not fail of prevailing over a state which was governed 
wholly by the giddy multitude. And indeed the Romans, under the guid- 
ance of the wise counsels of their senate, gained at last the supenority with 
regard to the war considered in general, though they were defeated 1n seve- 
particular engagements, and established their power and grandeur on the 
ruin of their rivals. 


Gi) A. M sao. A. Carth.646. A. Rom S48 Ant. J.C 200. 
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THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE SECOND AND THIRD PUNIC WAR 


This interval, though considerable enough with regard to its duration, 
since 3t took up above fifty peer, as very little remarkable as to the events 
which relate to Carthage. hey may be reduced to two heads, of which the 
one relates to the person of Hannibal, and the other to some particular dif- 
ferences between the Carthaginians and Masinissa, king of the Numudians. 
We shall treat both separately, but with no great extent. 


SECTION I. 
CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF HANNIBAL. 


Whuewn the second Punic war was ended, by the treaty of peace concluded 
with Scipio, Hannibal, as he himself observed 1n the Carthaginian senate, 
was forty-five years of age What we have further to say of this great man, 
includes the space of twenty-five years. 


HANNIBAL UNDERTAKES AND COMPLETES THE REFORMATION OF 
THE COURTS OF JUSTICE, AND THE TREASURY OF CARTHAGE 


After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal, at least in the beginning, was 
greatly respected 1n Carthage, where he filled the first employments of the 
state with honour and applause. (1)He headed the Carthaginian forces in 
some wars against the Africans: but the Romans, to whom the very name 
of Hannibal gave uneasiness, not being able to see him 1n arms, made com- 
plaints on that account, and accordingly he was recalled to Carthage. 

(2)On lus return he was appointed pretor, which seems to have been a 
very considerable employment, as well as of great authority. Carthage 1s 
therefore going to be, with regard to him, a new theatre, as 1t were, on which 
he will display virtues and qualities of a quite different nature from those we 
have hitherto admired in him, and which wall finish the picture of this illus- 
trious Man. 

Eagerly desirous of restoring the affairs of his afflicted country to their for- 
mer happy condition, he was persuaded, that the two most powerful methods 
to make a state flourish were, an exact and equal distribution of justice to all 
people in general, and a faithful management of the public finances. The for- 
mer, by preserving an equality among the citizens, and making them enjoy 
such a delightful, undisturbed liberty, under the protection of the laws, as 
fully secures their honour, their lives, and properties, unites the individuals 
of the commonwealth more closely together, and attaches them more firmly 
to the state, to which they owe the preservation of all that 1s most dear and 
valuable to them. The latter, by a faithful administration of the public re- 
venues, supplles punctually the several wants and necessities of the state, 
keeps 1n reserve a never-failing resource for sudden emergencies, and pre- 
vents the people from being burdened with new taxes, which are rendered 
nopeingramel Bac extravagant P spose and which chiefly contribute to make 
men harbour an aversion for government. 

Hannibal saw, with great concern, the irregularities which had crept 
equally into the administration of justice and the management of the finances. 
Upon his being nominated pretor, as his love for regularity and order made 
him uneasy at every deviation from 1t, and prompted him to use his utmost 
endeavours to restore it ; he had the courage to attempt the reformation of 
this double abuse, which drew after 1t a numberless multitude of others, 
without dreading either the animosity of the old faction that opposed him, 
or the new enmity which his zeal for the repubhe must necessarily raise. 

(3)The judges exercised the most cruel rapine with impunity. They were 
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30 many petty tyrants, who disposed, in an arbit manner, of the hyves 
and fortunes of the citizens, without there being the least possibility of put- 
aed a stop to their injustice, because they held their commissions for jife, 
and mutually supported one another. Hannibal, as praetor, summoned be- 
fore his fabaual an officer belonging to the bench of judges, who openly 
abused his power. Livy tells us that he was a questor. This officer, who 
was 1n the opposite faction to Hannibal, and had already assumed all the 
pride and haughtiness of the judges among whom he was to be admitted at 
the expiration of his present office, insolently refused to obey the summons. 
Hannibal was not of a disposition to suffer an affront of this nature tamely. 
Accordingly, he caused him to be seized by a hictor, and brought him before 
the acseinbly of the people. There, not satisfied with levelling bas resent- 
ment against this single officer, he impeached the whole bench of judges ; 
whose insupportable and tyrannical pride was not restrained, either by the 
fear of the laws, or a reverence for the magistrates. And, as Hannibal per- 
ceived that he was heard with pleasure, and that the lowest and most incon- 
siderable of the people discovered on this occasion that they were no longer 
able to bear the insolent pride of these judges, who seemed to have a design 
upon tleir liberties ; he proposed a law, which accordingly passed, by which 
it was nacted, that new judges should be chosen annually ; with a clause, 
that none should continue 1n ofhce beyond that term. This law, at the same 
time that 1t acquired him the friendship and esteem of the people, drew upon 
cae proportionably the hatred of the greatest part of the grandees and no- 
iuty. 
(He attempted another reformation, which created him new enemies, 
but gained him great honour. ‘The public revenues were either squandered 
away by the negligence of those who had the management of them, or were 
peoucored by the chief men of the city, ana the magistrates ; so that money 
eing wanting to pay the annual tribute due to the Romans, the Carthagi- 
nians were going to levy 1t upon the people in general Hanmbal, entering 
into a large detail of the public revenues, ordered an exact estimate of them 
to be laid before him ; inquired 1n what manner they had been applied to the 
employments and ordinary expenses of the state; and having discovered, by 
this inquiry, that the public funds had been in a great measure embezzled 
by the fraud of the ofhcers who had the management of them, he declared 
and promised, 1n a full assembly of the people, that without laying any new 
taxes upon private men, the republic should hereafter be enabled to pay the 
tribute due to the Romans, and he was as good as his word. The tarmers 
of the revenues, whose plunder and rapine he had publicly detected, having 
accustomed themselves hitherto to fatten upon the spoils of their country, 
exclaimed (2)vehemently against these regulations, as 1f their own property 
had been forced out of their hands, and not the sums of which they had de- 
frauded the public. 


THE RETREAT AND DEATH OF HANNIBAL. 


(3)This double reformation of abuses raised great clamours against Han- 
mbal. Huis enemies were writing incessantly to the chief men, or their 
friends, at Rome, to inform them, that he was carrying on a secret intelh- 
gence with Antiochus, king of Syria; that he frequently received couriers 
trom him ; and that this prince had privately dispatched agents to Hannibal, 
to concert with him measures for carrying on the war he was meditating: 
that as some animals are so extremely fierce, that it is impossible ever to 
tame them ; in hke manner, this man was of so turbulent and implacable a 
spirit, that he could not brook ease, and therefore would, sooner or later, 
break out again. These informations were listened to at Rome ; and as the 
transactions of the preceding war had been begun and carried on almost sole- 


Q)) Liv 1] xxxni n 46, 47 (2) Liv 1. xxxiii. n. 45--49. 
(3) ‘um sero nti quos paverat per ahquot annos pubhcus peculatus, velut bonis erep- 
tis, bon tau to corum manuibus extorto, incensi et uati, Romanos in Auuibalea, et ipsos 
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ly by Hannibal, they appeared the more probable. However, Scipio st.:ongly 
opposed the violent measures which the senate were going totake on their 
receiving this intelligence, by representing 1t as derogatory to the dignity 
of the Roman people, to countenance the hatred and accusations of Hanni- 
bal’s enemies ; to SUR pores with their authority, their unjust passions; and 
obstinately to pursue him even to the very heart of his country; as though 
the Romans had not humbled him sufficiently, in driving him out of the field, 
and forcing him to lay down his arms. 

But, notwithstanding these prudent remonstrances, the senate appointed 
three commissioners to go and make their complaints to Carthage, and to 
demand that Hannibal should be delivered up to them. On their arrival in 
that city, though other things were speciously pretended, yet Hanmbal was 
paula sensible that himself only was aimed at. The evening being come, 

e conveyed himself on board a ship, which he had secretly provided for that 
purpose ; on which occasion he bewailed his country’s fate more than his 
own. Sepius patrie quam(1) suorum eventus miseratus. This was the eighth 
vear after the conclusion of the peace. The first place he landed at was 
Tyre, wherg he was received as 1n his second country, and had all the ho- 
nours paid him which were due to his exalted merit. (2)After staying some 
days here, he set out for Antioch, which the king had lately left, and from 
thence waited upon him at Ephesus. The arrival of so renowned a general 
gave great pleasure to the king, and did not a little eontribute to determine 
him to engage in war against Rome ; for hitherto he had appeared wavenng 
and uncertain on that head. (3)In this city a philosopher, who was loohed 
upon as the greatest orator of Asia, had the imprudence to harangue before 
Hannibal on the duties of a general, and the rules of the mulitary art. The 
speech charmed the whole audience. But Hannibal, being asked his opimon 
of it, “‘ I have seen,” says he, many old dotards “ 1n my hfe, but this exceeds 
«< them all.”(4) 

The Carthaginians, justly fearing that Hannibal’s escape would certainly 
draw upon them the arms of the Romans, sent them advice that Hannibal 
was withdrawn to Antiochus (5) The Romans were very much disturbed at 
this news, and the king might have turned it extremely to his advantage, 
had he known how to make a proper use of 1t. 

(6)The first counsel that Hannibal gave him at this time, and which he 
frequently repeated afterwards, was, to make Italy the seat of war. He re- 
quired an hundred ships, eleven or twelve thousand land-forces, and offered 
to take upon himself the command of the fleet ; to cross into Africa, 1n or- 
der to e the Carthaginians in the war; and afterwards to make a de- 
scent upon Italy,during which the king himself should be ready to cross over 
with his army into Italy, whenever 1t should be thought convement This 
was the only thing proper to be done, and the king verv much approved the 
proposal at first. 

(7) Hannibal thought it would be expedient to prepare his friends at Car- 
thage, 1n order to engage them the more strongly in his interest. The trans- 
mitting of particulars by letters 1s not only unsafe, but also gives an imper- 
fect idea of things, and is never sufficiently particular. He therefore dis- 
patched a trusty person with ample instructions to Carthage. This man 
was scarce arrived in the city, when his business was suspec Accordingly, 


(1) It should be, f think, sos (2) A. M. 8312, A. Rom. 556. 

(8) Cie de Orat. |. ur. n. 75, 76. 

(4) Hic Poenus i:bere respondisse fertur, multos se delhhrossenes seepe vidisse . sed qui ma= 
gis quam Phormio deliraret vidisse neminem Stobzeus, Serm jn gives the following ac- 
count of this matter : “Aveifae duoveas Eros Tivos €rixetperros Sts b cogot pdévor atpaTHyos eo Tee 
eyeAace, vopstwr &duvaror diva: cavoe Tit ds épyws cuweipiar THy ey TowTors éwseTHLCEY Exe. 8 ©, 
Hannibal, hearing a Stoic philosopher undertake to prove that the wise man was the 
only general, laughed, as thinking it impoesible for a mao to have any skill in war, withm 
out being long practised in it. 

(5) ibey did more, for they sent two ebips to pursue Hanaibal, and bring him back 
they sold off bis goods, razed his house. and, by a public decree, deciared him an exile 
Such was the gratitude the Carthaginians shewed to the greatest general they ever hud—~ 
Corn Nep in Vita Annub. c. 7. 
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he was watched and followed ; and at last orders were issued for his being 
seized. However, he prevented the vigilance of his envmies, and escaped 
in the night ; after having fixed, in several public places, papers, which fully 
declared the oceasion of his coming among them. The senate immediately 
sent advice of this to the Romans. 

(1)Vallius, one of the deputies who had been sent into Asia, te inquire in- 
to the state of affairs there, and, 1f possible, to discover the real demgns of 
Antiochus, found Hannibal nm Ephesus. He had many conferences with him, 
paid him several visits, and speciously affected to shew him a particular es- 
teem on all occasions. But his chief aim, by all this artificial behaviour, was 
to make him be suspected, and to lessen his oredit with the king, in which 
he succeeded but too well.(2) 

(3)Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in this embassy ; and they 
even relate the conversation which that general had with Hannibal. They 
tell us, that the Roman having asked him, who, in his opimion, was the 
pote captain that had ever lived ; he answered, Alexander the Great, 

ecause, with a handful of Macedonians, he had defeated numberless armies, 
and carried his conquests into countries so very remote, that 1t seemed scarce 
parses for any man only to travel so far. Being afterwards asked, to whom 

e gave the second rank ; he answered, to Pyrrhus, for this king, says Hanm- 
bal, first understood the art of pitching a camp to advantage ; no commander 
had ever made a more judicious choice of his posts, was better skilled in 
drawing up his forces, or was more happy 1n winning the affections of foreign 
soldiers ; insomuch that even the people of Italy were more desirous to have 
him for their governor than the Romans themselves, though they had so long 
been subject to them. Scipio proceeding, asked him next, whom he looked 
upon as the third captain; on which decision Hanmbal made no scruple to 
give the preference to himself. Here Scipio could not forbear laughing: 
“‘ but what would you have said,” continued Scipio, ‘‘ had you conquered 
“© me P’—** I would,” rephed Hannibal, “ have ranked myself above Alex- 
““ander, Pyrrhus, and all the generals the world ever produced.” Scipio 
was not insensible of so refined and delicate a flattery, which he no ways ex~ 
pected ; and which, by giving him norival, seemed to insinuate, that no cap- 
tain was worthy of being put in comparison with him. 

The answer, as told by(4) Plutarch, 1s less witty, and not so probable. 
In this author, Hannibal gives Pyrrhus the first place, Scipio the second, and 
himself the third. 

(5)Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which Antiochus received him 
ever since his conferences with Villius or Scipio, took no notice of 1t for some 
time, and seemed insensible of 1t. But at last he thought it adviseable to 
come to an eclaircissement with the king, and to open his mind freely to 
him, “ The hatred,” says he, “ which I bear to the Romans, is known toe 
“ the whole world. I bound myself to it by an oath, from my most tender 
“infancy. It was this hatred that made me draw the sword against Rome 
“ during thirty-six years. It was that, even in times of peace, which drove 
‘“‘ me from my native country, and forced me to seek an asylum in your do- 
“minions. For ever guided and fired by the same passion, should my hopcs 
“‘ be eluded, I will fly to every part of the globe, and rouse up all nations 
‘‘ against the Romans. I hate them, will hate them eternally ; and know 
“‘ that they bear me no less animosity. So long as you shall continue in the 
“‘ resolution to take up arms against that people, you may rank Hannibal in 
““the number of your best friends. But if other counsels incline you to 
** neace, I declare to you once for all, address yourself to others for coun- 


QQ) A M ssi3. A Rom 557. Liv 1 xxxv_n.i4 Polyb 1 1 p. 166, 167 

(2) Polybius represents this application of Villaus to Hannibal, as a premeditated de- 
sigu, in order to render him suspected to Antinchus, because of bis intimacy with a Ro- 
man Lavy owns, that the affair succceded as if it bad been designed , but, at the same 
time, he gives, for a very obvious reason, another tuin to this conversation, and says 
that no more was intended by it than to sound Hannibal, and to remove any fears or 
apprebensions he might be under from the Romans 
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© se], and not to me.” Such a speech, which came from his heart, and ex- 
pressed the greatest sincerity, struck the king, and seemed to remove all his 
suspicions ; so that he now resolved to give Hannibal command of part of 
his fleet. 

(1)But what havoc is not flattery capable of making in courts, and in the 
minds of princes ! Antiochus was told, “ That it was imprudent in him to 
‘* put so much confidence in Hannibal, an exile, a Carthaginian, whose for- 

‘ tune or genius might suggest, in one day, a thousand different projects to 
‘him ; that besides, this very fame which Hannibal had acquired in war, 
“and which he considered as his peculiar inheritance, was too great for a 
‘man who fought only under the sie ee of another ; that none but the 
‘king ought to be the general and conductor of the war; and that it was 
‘incumbent on him to draw upon himself only the eyes and attention of all 
*“‘ men ; whereas, should Hannibal be employed, he, a foreigner, would have 
the glory of “ All victories ascribed to him.” No mnds,(2) says Livy on 
the occasion, are more susceptible of enry, than those whose merit ts below their 
birth and dignity s suck persons always abhorring virtue and worth in others, 
for this reason oniy, because they are strange and forertgn to themselves. ‘Thuis 
observation was fully verified on this occasion. Antiochus had been taken 
on his weak side; alow and sordid jealousy, which 1s the defect and charac- 
teristic of little minds, extinguished every : Sacpeae sentiment in that mo- 
narch. Hannibal was now shghted and laid aside ; however, the latter was 
greatly revenged on Antiochus, by the ill success this prince met with , and 
shewed, how unfortunate that king is, whose soul 1s accessible to envy, and 
his ears open to the esata insinuation of flatterers. - 

(3)In a council held some time after, to which Hanmbal, for form’s sake, 
was admitted, he, when 1t came to his turn to speak, endeavoured chiefly to 
prove, that Philip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be invited into the 
alhance of Antiochus, which was not so difficult as mght be imagined 
““ With regard,” says Hannibal, “‘to the operations of the war, I adhere 
‘““ ymmoveably to my first opinion; and had my counsel. been listened to 
“‘ before, Tuscany and Liguria would now be all in a flame: had Hanmbal, 
“a name that stmikes terror into the Romans, been 1n Italy. Though I 
‘© should not be very well skilled as to othe: matters, yet the good and 1)1 
“ success I have met with, must necessarily have taught me sufficiently how 
*“ to carry on a war against the Romans_ I have nothing now in my power, 
** but to aed (a my counsel, and offer you my service. May the gods give 
““ success to all your undertakings.” Hannubal’s speech was received with 
applause, but not one of his counsels were put in execution. 

(4)Antiochus, zmposed upon and lulled asleep by hi» flatterers, remained 
quiet at Ephesus, after the Romans had driven him out of Greece ; not once 
imagining that they would ever invade his dominions. Hannibal, who was 
now restored to favour, was for ever assuring him, that the war would soon 
be removed into Asia, and that he would see the enemy at his gates: that 
he must resolve either to abdicate his throne, or oppose vigorously a people 
who grasped at the empire of the world. This discourse waked, 1n some 
little measure, the king out of his lethargy, and prompted him to make some 
weak efforts. But, as his conduct was unsteady, after sustaining a great 
many considerable losses, he was forced to terminate the war by an ignomi- 
mious peace; one of the articles of which was, that he should deliver up 
Hannibal to the Romans. However, the latter did not give him opportumty 
to put it in execution, retiring to the sland of Crete, to consider there what 
course it would be best for him to take. 

(5) The riches he had brought along with him, of which the people of the 
island had got some notice, had like to have proved his ruin. Hanntbal was 
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never wanting in stratagems, and he had occasion to employ them now, to 
save both himself and his treasure. He filled several vessels with molten 
lead, which he just covered with gold and silver. ‘These he deposited in the 
temple of Diana, in presence of several Cretans, to whose honesty, he said, 
he confided all his treasure. A strong guard was then posted on the temple, 
and Hannibal left at full liberty, from a supposition that his riches were se- 
cured. But he had concealed them in hollow statues of brass,(1) which he 
always carried along with him. (2)And then, embracing a favourable oppor- 
ee he had of making his escape, he fled to the court of Prusias, king of 
ithynia 

It appears from history, that he made some stay in the court of this prince, 
who soon engaged in war with Eumenes, king of Pergamus, a professed 
friend to the Romana. By means of Hannibal, the troops of king Prusias 
gained several victories by land and sea. 

(3)He employed a stratagem of an extraordinary kind, in asea fight. The 
enemy’s fleet consisting of more ships than his, he had recourse to artifice. 
He put into earthern vessels all kinds of serpents, and ordered these vessels 
to be thrown into the enemy’s ships. Hus chief aim 1n this was to destro 
Eumenes, and for that purpose 1t was necessary for him to find out whi 
ship he was on board of. This Hannibal discovered, by sending out a boat, 
upon pretence of conveying a letter to him. Having gained his point thus 
far, he ordered the commanders of the respective vessels to employ the chief 
force of their attacks against Eumenes’s ship. They obeyed, and would 
have taken it, had he not outsailed his pursuers. The rest of the ships of 
Pergamus sustained the fight with great vigour, till the earthern vessels had 
been thrown into them At first they only laughed at this, and were very 
much surprised to find such weapons employed against them. But seeing 
themselves surrounded with serpents which flew out of these vessels when 
they bruke to pieces, they were seized with dread, retired in disorder, and 
yielded the victory to the enemy. 

(4)Services of so important a nature, seemed to secure for ever to Hanni- 
bal an undisturbed assylum at that prince’s court. However, the Romans 
would not suffer him to be easy there, but deputed Q. Flaminins to Prusias, 
to complain of the protection he gave Hannibal. The latter easily guessed 
the motive of this embassy, and therefore did not wait till his enemies had 
an opportunity of delivering him up. At first he attempted to secure him- 
self by flight, but perceiving that the seven secret outlets which he had con- 
tiived in his palace were seized by the soldiers of Prusias, who, by this 
peifidy, was desirous of making his court to the Romans, he ordered the 

oison, which he had long kept for this melancholy occasion, to be brought 

m; and taking it in his hand, “ Let us,” said he, “‘ free the Romans from 
““ the disquiet with which they have been so long tortured, since they have 
‘ not patience to wait for an old man’s death. ‘The victory which Flaminius 
‘ gains over a naked, betrayed man, will not do him much honour. This 
* single day will be a lasting men of the great degeneracy of the Ro- 
‘mans. Their fathers sent notice to Pyrrhus, to desire he would beware 
‘of a traitor who intended to poison him, and that at a time when this 
“ prince was at war with them in the very centre of Italy ; but their sons 
«“ have deputed a person of consular dignity to spirit up Prusias impiously to 
© murder one who 1s not only his friend, but his guest.” After calli ng down 
curses upon Prusias, and having invoked the gods, the protectors and aven- 
gers of the sacred mghts of hospitality, he swallowed the poison,(5) and died 
at seventy years of age. 


(2) These statues were thrown out by him, in a place of publ resort, as things of 
httle value —Corn ee 
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(5) Plutarch, accoiding to his custom, assigns him three different deaths Some, says 
he, relate, that having wrapped his cloak about bis neck, he ordered his servant to fix 
lots knees against his buttochs, and not toa leave Aga till he had strangled hias. 
Others say, that i anitation of Themustecles and Midas, he drank bull’s blood. Livy 
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This year was remarkable for the death of three great men, Hannibal, 
Philopeemen, and Scipie, who bad this m common, that they all died out of 
their native countries, by a death httie correspondent to the glory of their 
actions The two first died by poison : Hanmbal was betrayed by his host ; 
and Philopoemen being taken prisener in a battle against the Messinians, and 
thrown into a dungeon, was ferced to swallow a dose of poison. As to Scipio, 
he banished himeelf, to avoid an unjust prosecution which was carrying on 
against him at Rome, and ended his days in a kind of obscurity. 


THE CHARACTER AND EULOGIUM OF HANNIBAL. 


Turs would be the proper place for representing the excellent qualities 
of Hannibal, who reflected so much glory on Carthage. But, as I have at- 
tempted to draw his character (1) elsewhere, and to give a just 1dea of him, 
by making a comparison between him and Scipio, I think myself dispensed 
from giving his eulogium at large in this place. 

Persons who devote themselves to the profession of arms, cannot spend 
too much time in the study of this great man, who is looked upon, by the 
best judges, as the most complete general, in almost every respect, that ever 
the world produced. 

During the whole seventeen years, (the time the war lasted), two errors 
only are objected to him ; first, his not marching, immediately after the bat- 
tle of Canne, his victorious army to Rome, 1n order to besiege that city ; se- 
condly, his suffering their courage to be softened and enervated, during their 
winter-quarters in Capua; errors, which only shew that great men are not 
so 1n all things, (2)summt enim sunt homtnes tamen ; and which, perhaps, may 
be partly excused. 

ut then, for these two errors, what 2 multitude of shining qualities ap- 
pear 1n Hannibal! How extensive were his views and designs, even in his 
most tender years! What greatness of soul! what intrepidity ! what pre- 
sence of mind must he have pessessed, to be able, even in the fire and heat 
of action, to take all advantages! With what surprising address must he 
have managed the minds of men, that amidst so great a variety of nations 
which composed his army, who often were in want both of money and pro- 
visions, his camp was not once disturbed with an insurrection, either against 
Inmself or any of his generals! With what equity, what moderation, must he 
have behaved towards his new alles, to have prevailed so far, as to attach 
them inviolably to his service, though he was reduced to the necessity of 
making them sustain almost the whole burden of the war, by quartering his 
army upon them, and levying contributions in their several countries! In 
fine, how fruitful must he have been1n expedients, to be able to carry on, 
for so many years, the war in a remote country, 1n spite of the violent op- 
position made by a powerful domestic faction, which refused him supplies 
of every kind, and thwarted him on all occasions! It may be affirmed, that 
Hannibal, during the whole series of this war, seemed the only prop of the 
state, and the soul of every part of the empire of the Carthaginians, who 
could never believe themselves conquered, till Hannibal confessed that he 
himself was so. 

But that man must know the character of Hannibal very imperfectly, who 
should consider him only at the head of armies. The particulars we learn 
from history, concerning the secret intelligence he held with Philip of Ma- 
cedon ; the wise counsels he gave to Antiochus, king of Syria, the double 
regulation he introduced at Carthage, with regard to the management of the 
public revenues and the administration of justice, prove that he was a great 
statesman in every respect. So superior and universal was his genius, that 
it took in all parts of government; and so great were his natural 
abilities, that he was capable to acquit himself in all the various functions 


tells us, that Hannibal drank a poison which he always carried about him, and taking 
the cup into lis bands, cried, ‘* Let us free,”” &c.—In Vita Flannnan 
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ef it with glory. Hannibal shone as conspicuously in the cabinet as in the 
field ; equally able to fill the civil or the military employments, In a word, 
he united in his own person, the different talents and ments of all profes- 
sions, the sword, the gown, and the finances. 

He had some learning 3; and though he waa so much employed in military 
Jabours, and engaged in so many wars, he, however, found leisure to culti- 
vate the muses.(1) Several smart repartees of Hannibal, which have been 
transmitted to us, shew that he had a great fund of natural wit ; and this he 
amproved, by the most polite education that could be bestowed at that time, 
in such a republic as Carthage. He spoke Greek tolerably well, and wrote 
several books in that language. His preceptor was a Lacedemonian (Solsius,) 
who, with Philenius, another Lacedzemonian, accompanied him in all his expe- 
ditions. Both these undertook to wiite the history of this renowned warnor. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he was not so profligate 
and wisked as he is represented by (2)Livy; “ cruel even to inhumanity ; 
“more perfidious than a Carthaginian ; regardless of truth, of probity, of 
“‘ the sacred ties of oaths ; fearless of the gods, and utterly void of religion ” 
Inhumanea crudelitas, perfidsa plusquam Punica: nthel vert, nihel sanctr, nuiius 
deum metus, nullum yusjurandum, nulla religzio. (3)According to Polybius, he 
rejected a barbarous proposal that was made to hum, beforéhe entered Italy, 
and this was, to eat human flesh, at a time when his army was in absolute 
want of provisions. (4)Some years after, so far from treating wath barbarity, 
as he was advised to do, the dead body of Sempronius Gracchus, which Ma- 
go had sent him, he caused his funeral obsequies to be solemnized in presence 
of the whole army. We have seen him, on many occasions, shewing the 
highest reverence for the gods ; and (5)Justin, who copied Trogus Pompeuus, 
an author worthy of credit, observes, that he always shewed uncommon wis- 
dom and continence, with regard to the great number of women taken by 
him during the course of so long a war ; insomuch, that no one would have 
imagined he had been born in Africa, where incontinence is the predominant 
vice of the country. Pudscstsamque eum tantum snter tot captivas habutsse, ut 
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is disregard of wealth, at a time when he had so many opportunities to 
enrich himself, by the plunder of the cities he stormed, and the nations he 
subdued, shews, that he knew the true and genuine use which a general ought 
to make of riches, viz. to gain the affection of his soldiers, and to attach al- 
lies to his interest, by diffusing his beneficence on proper occasions, and not 
being sparing in his rewards; a very essential quality, but very uncommon 
in acommander. The only use Hannibal made of money was to purchase 
success ; firmly persuaded, that a man who is at the head of affairs 1s suifi- 
ciently recompensed by the glory derived from victory. 

(5) e always led a very reais austere life; and even in times of peace, 
and in the midst of Carthage, when he was invested with the first dignity of 
the city, we are told that he never used to reclhne himself on a bed at meals, 
us was the custom in those ages, and drank but very little wine. So regular 
and uniform a life may serve as an illustrious example to our commanders, who 
often include among the privileges of war, and the duty of officers, the keep- 
ing of splendid tables, and living luxuriously. 

But, notwithstanding those. eulogiums, I do not, however, pretend to jus- 
tify entirely all the errors and defects with which Hannibal 1s charged. 
Though he possessed an assemblage of the most exalted qualities, it cannot 
be denied that he had some little tincture of the vices of his country: and 
that it would be difficult to excuse some actions and circumstances of his life. 


(1) Atque hic tantus vir, tantisque bellis distractus, nonnihil temporis tribuit hteris, 

c—Corpn Nep. in Vita Annoib. cap. 1a. (2) Lib xxi. n. 4. 

(3) Excerpt e Palyb p. 33. 4) Excerpt, e Diod. p. 282%. Liv 1 xxv n 17. 

(5) Lib. xxx ¢ 4, (6) Cib: potionisque, desiderio naturah, nen 
voluptate, modus finitus.-Liv J. xx: n. 4 

Constat Annibalem nec tum cum Roméano tonantem bello Italia contremuit, nec 
cum reversus Carthaginem summum imperium tenuit, aut cubantem canasse, aut plus 
quan sextario vini indulsisse —Justin. L ect 4. 


Vou. L 
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(1)Polybius observes, that Hannibal was accused of avarice in Carthage, and 
of cruelty in Rome. He adds, on the same occasion, that people were very 
much divided in opinion concerning him; and it would be no wonder, as he 
had made himself so many enemies in both cities, that they should have drawn 
him in disadvantageous colours. But Polybius is of opinion, that though it 
should be taken for granted, that all the defects with which he is char are 
true, we yet ought to conclude, that they were not so much owing to his na~ 
ture and disposition, as to the difficulties with which he was surrounded in 
the course of so long and laborious a war: and to the complacency he w 

obliged to shew to the general officers, whose assistance he absolutely 
wanted for the execution of his various enterprises ; and whom he was not 
elnsys able to restrain, any more than he could the soldiers who fought un- 

er them. 


SECTION II. 


DISSENSIONS BETWEEN THE CARTHAGINIANS AND MASINISSA, 
KING OF NUMIDIA. 


Anonc the conditions of the peace granted to the Carthaginians, there was 
one which imported, that they should restore to Masinissa all the territories 
and cities he possessed before the war; and farther, Scipio, to reward the 
zeal and fidelhty which that monarch had shewn with regard to the Romans, 
had added to his dominions those of Syphax. This presently afterwards gave 
rise to disputes and quarrels between the Carthaginians and Numidians. 

These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were both kings in Numidia, 
but reigned im different parts of it. The subjects of Syphax were called Ma- 
sesuli, and their capital was Cirtha. Those of Masinissa were the Massyli: 
but both these nations are better known by the name of Numndians, which 
was common to them. Their principal strength consisted in their cavalry. 
They always rode without saddles, and some even without bridles, whence(2)} 
Virgil calied them Numide snfrené. 

(3)In the beginning of the second Punic war, Syphax adhering to the Ro- 
mans, Gala, the father of Masinissa, to check the career of so powerful a 
neighbour, thought it his interest to join the Carthaginians, and accordingly 
sent out = ares Syphax a powerful army, under the conduct of his son, at 
that time but seventeen years of age. Syphax being overcome in a battle, 
in which it is said he lost thirty thousand men, escaped into Mauritania. 
However, the face of thi was afterwards greatly changed. 

(4)Masimiasa, after his father’s death, was often reduced to the brink of 
ruin; being driven from his kingdom by an usurper ; pursued warmly by Sy- 
phax ; in danger every instant of falling into the hands of his enemies; des- 
titute of forces, money, and almost all things. He was at that time in alhance 
with the Romans, the friend of Scipio, with whom he had an interview 
m Spain. His misfortunes would not permit him to bring great succours to 
that general. When Lelus arrived in Africa, Masinissa joined him with 
a few horse, and from that time was attached inviolably to the Roman inte- 
rest.(5) Syphax, on the contrary, having married the famous Sophonisba, 
daughter of Asdrubal, went over to the Carthaginians. 

(6)The fate of these two princes now changed once for all. Syphax lost 
a great battle, and was taken alive by the enemy. Masinissa, the victor, 
besieged Cartha, his capital, and tock it. But he met with a greater danger 
in that city than he had faced in the field ; and this was Sophonisba, whose 
charms and endearments he was unable to resist. To secure this princess 
to himself he married her ; but a few days after, he was obliged to send her 
a dose of poison, as her nuptial present ; this being the only way left him to 
nee his promise with his queen, and preserve her from the power of the 

mans. 


(1) Excerpt. e Polyb. p 84, 87. (2) Zin. l.:v ver. 42. (8) Liv 1! xxiv nm. 48, 4& 
(4) Lav. L xasx. n. 29-34. (5) Lav. lh, xsi. n 28 (6) Idem, 1 axx.n.i1, 12 
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This was a considerable error in itself, and which must necessarily disob. 
lige a nation that was so jealous of its authority: but this young prince ree 
paired it gloriously by the signal services he afterwards did Scipio. (1)We 
observed, that after the defeat and capture of Syphax, the domimons of this 
prince were bestowed upon him ; and that the Carthaginians were forced to 


restore all he possessed before. This gave rise to the divisions we are now 
about to relate. 


(2)A territory situated towards the sea-side, near the Lesser Syrtis, was 
the subject of those contests. The country was very rich, and the soil ex- 
tremely fruitful, a proof of which is, that the city of Leptis only, which be- 
longed to that territory, paid daily a talent to the Carthaginians, by way of 
tribute. Masinissa had seized part of this territory. Each side dispatched 
deputies to Rome, to plead the cause of their superiors before the senate. 
This assembly thought proper to send Scipio Africanus, with two other com- 
missioners, to examine the controversy upon the spot. However, they re- 
turned without coming to any resolution, and left the business in the same 
uncertain state in which they had found it. Possibly they acted in this man-«~ 
ner by order of the senate, and had received private instructions to favour 

asinissa, who was then possessed of the district 1n question. 

(3)Ten years after, new commissioners having been appointed to examine 
the aes affair, they acted as the former had done, and left the whole unde« 
termined. 

(4) After the like distance of time, the Carthaginians again brought their 
complaint te the senate, but with greater importunity than before. They 
represented, that besides the lands at first contested, Masinissa had, during 
the two preceding years, dispossessed them of upwards of seventy towns and 
castles: That their hands were bound up by the article of the last treaty, 
which forbade them making war upon any of the alles of the Romans ; that 
they could no longer bear the insolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that 
prince: that they were deputed to Rome with three requests, which they 
desired might be immediately comphed with, viz. either to get orders to have 
the affair examined and decided by the senate ; or, secondly, that they might 
be Sealer age to repel force by force, and defend themselves by arms ; or 
lastly, that if favour was to prevail over justice, they then entreated the 
Romans to specify, once for all, which of the Carthaginian lands they were 
desirous should be vested in Masinissa, that they, by this means, mght here- 
after know what they had to depend on ; and that the Roman people would 
have some regard to them, at a time that this prince set no other bounds to 
his pretensions, but his insatiable avarice. ‘The deputies concluded with be- 
seeching the Romans, that if the Carthaginians had been guilty of any crimes 
with regard to them, since the conclusion of the last peace, that they them- 
selves would punish them for 1t ; and not give them up to the wild caprice 
of a prince, by whom their liberties were made precarious, and their lives 
insupportable. After ending their speech, being pierced with grief, they fell 
prostrate upon the earth, and burst into tears ; a spectacle that moved all 
who were present to compassion, and raised a violent hatred against Masi- 
missa. Gulussa, his son, who was then present, being asked what he had to 
reply, answered, that his father had not given him any instructions, not 
knowing that any thing would be laid to his charge. e only desired the 
senate to reflect, that the circumstance which drew all this hatred upon him 
from the Carthaginians, was, the inviolable fidehty with which he had always 
been attached to them. The senate, after hearing both sides, answered, that 
they were inclined to do justice to that party to whom it was due: that Gu- 
lussa should set out immediately with their orders to his father, who thereby 
was commanded to send deputies with those of Carthage ; that they would 
do all that lay in their power to serve him, but not to the pe neice of the 
Carthaginians ; that it was but just the ancient limits should be preserved 5 


Qi) Liv 3. xxx n. 44 (2) Idem | xxx n. 62, 
(3) A M 3993 A. Rom 567_ Liv b. xl. n. 17 
(4) Idem. 3883, Idem. 5°77 Litem. ali. a 23, % 
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and that 1t was far from being the intention of the Romans, to hive the Care 
thaginians dispossessed, during the peace, of thoce territories and cities wh «ch 
had been left them by the treaty The deputies of both poweis vere then 
dismissed with the usual presents 
(1)But all these assurances were but mere words It 1s plasn that the 
Romans did not once endeavour to satisfy the Carthaginians, or do them the 
‘least justice ; and that they spun out the business, on purpose to give M isi. 
nissa an opportunity to establish himself in his usurpation, and weaken his 
"enemies 
(2)A new deputation was sent to examine the affarr upon the spot and 
Cato was one of the commissioners On their arrival, they asked the part <4 
af they were willing to abide by their determination Masinissa readily ««m- 
phed. The Carthaginians answered, that they had a fixed rule to which they 
adhered, and that thir was the treaty which had been concluded with Scipio, 
and desired that their cause might be examined with all possible ri our. 
They therefore could not come to any decision The deputies visited all the 
country, and found it in a very geed condition, especially the uty of Car-~ 
thage. and they were surprised to see 1t, after being involved in such a cala- 
mity, again raised to so exalted a pitch of power and grandeur ‘The senate 
was told of this, immediately on the return of the deputies, and declared 
Rome could never be 1n safety, so long as Carthage should subsist From 
this time, whatever affair was debated in the senate, ( ato always added the 
following words to his opinion, I conclude that Carthage ought to be destroyed 
‘Lhis grave senator did not give himself the trouble to prove, that bare jea~- 
lousy of the growing power of a neighbouring state 18 a warrant sufficient for 
destroying a city, contrary to the faith of treaties But Scipio Nasica was 
of opimon, that the ruin of this city would draw after 1t that of then com- 
monwealth , because that the Romans, having then no rival to fear, would 
quit the anuient severity of their manners, and abandon themselves to luxury 
and pleasures, the never-failing subverters of the most flou1ishing empires 
(3)In the mean time, divisions broke out in Carthage The popular fac- 
tion, having now become superior to that of the grandees and senators, sent 
furty citizens inte banishment, and bound the people by an oath, never to 
suffer the least mention to be made of 1ecalling those exsles They withdrew 
to the court of Masini.~a, who dispatched Gulussa and Micipsa, his two sons, 
to Carthage, to soliut their return However, the gates of the city were 
shut azainst them, and one of them was closely pursued by Hamulcar, one of 
the generals of the republic Thie gave occasion to a new war, and accord- 
ingly armies were levied on both sides. A battle was fought ; and the younger 
Scipio, who afterwards ruined Carthage, was spectator of it. He had been 
sent from Lucullus in Spain, under whom Scipio then fought, to Masinissa, 
to desire some elephants from that monarch ring the whole engagement, 
he stood upon a neighbouring hil, and was surprised to see Masinissa, then 
eighty-eight year» of age, mounted, agreeably to the custom of his country, on 
a horse without a saddle, flying from rank to rank, hhe a yeung officer, and 
sustaining the most arduous toils The fight was very obstinate, and conti- 
nued all day, but at last the Carthaginians gave way. Scipio used to say 
afterwards, that he had been present at many battles, but at none with so 
much pleasure as this, having never before beheld so formidable an army 
engage, without any danger or trouble to himself And being very conver- 
sant 1n the writings of Homer, he added, that till his time, there were but 
two more who had been spectators of such an action, viz Jupiter from 
mount Ida, and Neptune from Samothrace, when the Greeks and Trojans 
fought before Troy. I know not whether the sight of an hundred thousand 
men, (for so many were there), butchering one another, can administer a real 
pieacure; or whether such a pleasure 1s consistent with the sentiments of 
vmanity, so natural to mankind. 
(4) ihe Carthaginians, after the battle was over, entreated Scipio to ter 


(1) Polyb p asi (2) A M seas A Rom 2 App de Bel Pun p &. 
(3) App. p 83 (4) App de Bell Pun p 40 
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minate their contests with Masinissa. Accordingly, he heard both partes, 
and the Carthagimians consented to yield up the territory of Emporium,(1) 
which had been the first cause of their division; to pay Masinissa two hun- 
dred talents of silver down, and exght hundred more at such times as should 
be agreed. But Masinissa insisting on the return of the exiles, they did not 
tome to any decision. Scipio, after having paid his compliments, and re- 
Lpelag thanks to Masinissa, set out with the elephants for which he had 
een sent. 

(2)The king, immediately after the battle was over, had blocked up the 
enemy’s camp, which was pitched upon a hill, whither neither troops nor 
rovisions could come tothem. During this interval, there arrived deputies 
fom Rome, with orders from the senate to decide the quarrel, in case the 
king should be defeated, otherwise to leave it undetermined, and to give the 
king the strongest assurances of the continuation of their friendship ; and 
this they did. In the mean time, the famine daily increased 1n the enemy’s 
camp, which being heightened by the plague, occasioned a new calamity, and 
made dreadful havoc. Being now reduced to the last extremity, they sur- 
cendered to Masinissa, promising to deliver up the deserters, to pay him five 
thousand talents of silver in fifty B bebe and restore the exiles, notwithstand- 
ing their oaths to the eeipadant b hey all submitted to the ignominious cere- 
mony of passing under the yoke,(3) and were dismissed with only one suit of 
clothes for each. Gulussa, to satiate his vengeance for the ill treatment, 
which we before observed, he had met with, sent out against them a body of 
cavalry, whom, from their great weakness, they could neither escape nor 
resist ; so that, of fifty-eight thousand men, very few returned to Carthage, 


ARTICLE III. 


THE THIRD PUNIC WAR. 


(4)The third Punic war, which was less considerable than either of the 
former, with regard to the number and greatness of the battles, and its con- 
tianuance, which was only four years, was still more remarkable with respect 
to the success and event of it, as 1t ended in the total ruin and destruction 
of Carthage. 

(5)The inhabitants of it, from their last defeat, knew what they might 
naturally fear from the Romans, from whom they had always met with the 
most rigorous treatment, after they had addressed them upon their deputies 
with Masinissa. To prevent the consequences of it, the Carthaginians, by a 
decree of the senate, impeached Asdrubal, general of the army, and Carthalo, 
commander(6) of the auxilary forces, as guilty of high treason, for being 
the authors of the war against the king of Numidia. They then sent a de- 

utation to Rome, to inquire what opinion that republic entertained of their 
ate proceedings, and what was desired of them. The deputies were coldly 
answered, that it was the business of the senate and people of Carthage to 
know what satisfaction was due to the Romans. (TA second deputation 
bringing them no clearer answer, they fell into the greatest dejection, and 


(1) Emporium, or Emporia, was a country of Africa, on the Lesser Syrtis, in which 
Leptis stood. No part of the Carthaginian dominions was more fiuittul than this. Poly- 
bius, lL. 1, says, that the revenue that arose from this place was so considerable, that all 
their hopes were almost founded on it, ev des, vig their revenues from Emporia, efxo» rTde 
peycotas eAmias, ‘To this was owing their care and state-jealausy above mentioned, lest 
the Romans should sail beyond the Fair Promontory, that lay before Carthage, and be- 
come acquainted with a countiy which might snduce them to attempt the conquest of it. 

(2) App de Bell Pun. p. 40. : . 

(3) Ila turent tous passcs sous le jong ,—sub jugum missi. A kind of gallows, made 
ty two forked sticks standing upright, was erected, aud a spear laid across, under which 
vanquished enemies were obliged to pass —Festus : 

(<4) A M.38855 A Carth 697. A Rom. 599. Ant. J C 149, (5) Appian, p. 41, 42 

(6) ‘The foreagn forces were commanded by leaders of their respective nations, who 


Were all noder the command ot a Carthaginiano othcer, called by Appian, Bosapxae 
7) Plut. invita Cat p. goa. 
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being seized with the strongest terrors, upon recollecting-their past sufferings, 
they fancied the enemy was already at their gates, and imagined to them- 
selves all the dismal consequences of a long siege, and of a city taken sword 
in hand. 

(1)In the mean time, the senate debated at Rome, on the measures it would 
be proper for them to take, and the disputes between Cato and Scipio Nasica, 
who were of a quite different opinion on this subjeet, were renewed. The 
former, on his return from Africa, had declared, in the strongest terms, that 
he had not found Carthage exhausted of men or money, nor in that weak 
and humble state as the Romans supposed it to be; but, on the contrary, 
that it was crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with immense quan- 
tities of gold and silver, and prodigious magazines of arms and all warlike 
stores ; and was so haughty and confident on account of this force, that their 
hopes and ambition had no bounds.(2) It is farther said, that after he had 
ended his speech, he threw out of the lappet of his robe, in the midst of the 
senate, some African figs, and as the senators admired their beauty and size, 
Know, says he, that st ts but three days since these figs were gather Such is 
the distance between the enemy and us.” 

(3)Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons for voting as they did. 
Nasica, observing that the people rose to such a height of insolence, as threw 
them into excesses of every kind ; that their prosperity had swelled them 
with a pride which their senate itself was not able to check ; and that their 
pore was become so enormous, that they were able to draw the city, by 

orce, into every mad design they might undertake: Nasica, J say, observing 
this, was desirous that they should continue in fear of Carthage, in order that 
this might serve as a curb to restrain their audacious conduct. For it was 
his opinion, that the Carthagimans were too weak to subdue the Romans, and 
at the same time so powerful, that 1t was not for the interest of the Romans 
to consider them in a contemptible hght With regard to Cato, he thought, 
that as his countrymen were become haughty and insolent by success, and 
plunged headlong into dissipation of every kind ; nothing could be more dan-~ 
gerous than for it to have a rival city, to whom the Romans were odious ; a 
city that, till now, had been powerful, but was become, even by its misfor- 
tunes, more wise and provident than ever ; and therefore, that it would not 
be safe to remove the fears of the inhabitants entirely with regard to a fore 
wer, since they had, within their own walls, all the opportunities of indulg- 
ing themselves in excesses of every kind. 

Io Jay aside, for one mstant, the laws of equity, I leave the reader to de- 
termine which of these two great men reasoned most justly, according to the 
maxims of sound policy, end 4 the true interests of a state. One undoubted 
circumstance is, that all historians have observed that there was a sensible 
change in the conduct and government of the Romans, immediately after the 
ruin of Carthage ;(4) that vice no longer made its way into Rome with a 
timorous pace, and as it were by stealth, but appeared barefaced, and seized, 
with astonishing rapidity, all orders of the republic ; that senators, plebeians, 
in a word, all conditions, abandoned themselves to luxury and voluptuous.~ 
ness, without having the least regard to, or sense of decency, which occa- 
sioned, as it must necessarily, the ruin of the state. ‘ The first Scipw,"(5) 
says Paterculus, speaking of the Romans, “ had laid the foundations of their 
“future grandeur; and the last, by his conquests, had opened a door to all} 
“ manner of luxury and dissoluteness. For after Carthage, which ebliged 
** Rome to stand for ever on its guard, by disputing empire with that city, 


(1) Plat. in vita Cat. p. 363 @) Phin Lxvec 18 | €3) Plut. ibid. sn vita Cat. 
(4) Ubi Carthaww, et zmula imper Romaui ab stirpe interuit, Fortuna sevire ac niis- 
cere ocnmia coepit.—Sallust. in Beil Catiln. 
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™ had beeen totally destroyed, the depravity of manners was no longer slow 
** in its progress, but swe at once into the utmost excess of corruption.” 

(1)Be this as it will, the senate resolved to declare war against the Car- 
thaginians ; and the reasons, or pretences, for it, were their keeping up 
ships, contrary to the tenor of treaties ; their sending an army out of their 
territories, nst a prince who was in alliance with Rome, and whose son 
they treated ill, at the time he was accompanied by a Roman ambassador. 

(2)An event that chance occasioned very fortunately at the time that the 
senate of Rome was debating on the affair of C. , contnbuted, doubt- 
less, very much to make them take that resolution. ‘This was the arrival of 
deputies from Utica, who came to surrender up themselves, their effects, their 
lands, and their city, into the hands of the Nothing could have 
happened more seasonably. Utica was the second city of 1ca, vastly 
rich, and had an equally spacious and commodious port; it stood within 
sixty furlongs of Carthage, so that it might serve as a place of arms in the 
attack of that city. The Romans now hesitated no longer, but proclaimed 
war. M. Manilius, and L. Marcius Censorinus, the two consuls, were desired 
to set out as soon as possible. They had secret orders from the senate, not 
to end the war but by the destruction of Carthage. The consuls immediately 
left Rome, and stopped at Lilybeum in Sicily. They had a considerable 
fleet, on board of which were fourscore thousand foot, and about four thou- 
sand horse. 

3)The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with the resolutions which 
had been taken at Rome. The answer brought back by their deputies had 
only increased their fears, viz. It was the buseness of the Carthagwsans to con- 
sider what satisfactson was due to them.(4) This made them not know what 
course to take. At last they sent new deputies, whom they invested with 
full powers to act as they should see fitting ; and even, what the former wars 
could never make them stoop to, to declare that the Carthaginians gave ur 
themselves, and all they possessed, to the will and pleasure of the Romans. 
This, according to the 1mport of the clause, se sxaque eorum arbitrio permsttere, 
was submitting themselves, without reserve, to the power of the Romans, 
and becoming their vassals. Nevertheless, they did not ag Bae any great 
success from this condescension, though soe very mortifying ; use, as the 
Uticans had been before-hand with them on that occasion, this had deprived 
them of the merit of a ready and voluntary submission. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed that war had been 
proclaimed, and that the army was set out. The Romans had dispatched a 
courier to Carthage, with the decree of the senate, and to inform that city 
that the Roman fleet was sailed. The deputies had therefore no time for 
dehberation, but delivered up themselves, and all they possessed, to the Ro- 
mans. In consequence of this behaviour, they were answered, that since 
they had at last taken a right step, the senate granted them their hberty 
the enjoyment of their laws, and all their territories and other possessions, 
whether public or private, provided that, within the space of thirty days, they 
should send as hostages to Lilybeum, three hundred young Carthaginians of 
the first distinction, and comply with the orders of the consuls. This last 
condition filled them with inexpressible anxiety : but the concern they were 
under would not allow them to make the least reply, or to demand an expla- 
nation ; nor indeed would it have been to any purpose. They therefore set 
out for Carthage, and there gave an account of thear embassy. 

(5)All the articles of the treaty were extremely severe with regard to the 
Carthaginians ; but the silence of the Romans with respect to the cities, of 
which no notice was taken 1n the concessions which that people were willing 
to make, perplexed them exceedingly. But all they had to do was to obey. 
After the many former and recent losses the Carthaginians had sustained, 
they were by no means in a conditian to resist such an enemy, since they had 


(i) App. p. 2 (2) A. M.3856 A Rom 600. App Bell- Pun. p 42 
hs Polyb. excerpt. legat. p 972. (4) Tothe Romans. (5) Polyb. excerpt. legat p. 972 
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not been able te oppose Masinisru. ‘Troops, provisions, ships, allies, in a 
word, every thing was wanting, and hope and vigour more than all the rest. 
They did not think proper. to wait till the thirty days which had been 


2 


allowed them were a aba but immediately sent their hostages, in order to 
soften the enemy by the readiness of their obedience, though they durst not 
flatter themselves with the hopes of meeting with favour on this occasion. 
‘These hostages were in a manner the flower, and the only hopes, of the no~ 
blest families of Carthage. No spectacle was ever more moving; nothing 
was now heard but cries, nothing seen but tears, and all places echoed with 
groans and lamentations! But, abuve all, the unhappy mothers, quite bathed 
in tears, tore their dishevelled hair, beat their breasts, and, as gnef and 
despair had distracted them, they yelled 1n such a manner, as mght have 
moved the most savage breast> to compassion. But the scene was much more 
mournful, when the fatal moment ot their separation was come ; when, after 
having accompanied their dear children to the ship, they bid them a long last 
farewell, persuaded that they should never see them more , wept a flood of 
tears over them ; embraced them with the utmost fundness; clasped them 
eagerly in ther arms; could not be prevailed upon to part with them till 
they were forced away, which was more grievous and afflicting than 1f their 
hearts had been torn out of their breasts. The hostages be arrived in 
Sialy, were carmed from thence to Rome ; and the consuls told the deputies, 
that when they should arrive at Utica, they would acquaint them with the 
orders of the republic. 

(1)1in such a situation of affarrs, nothing can be more grievous than a state 
of uncertainty, which, without descending to particulars, images to the mind 
the blackest scenes of misery. As soon as it was known that the fleet was 
arrived at Utica, the deputies repaired to the Roman camp, signifying that 
they were come, in the name of their republic, 1n order to receive the com- 
mands which they were ready to obey. he consul, after praising their good 
disposition and comphance, commanded them to deliver up to him, without 
fraud or delay, all their arms. This they consented to, but besought him to 
reflect on the sad condition to which he was reducing them, 1n the time that 
Asdrubal, whose quarrel against them was owing to no other cause but their 
perfect submission to the orders of the Romans, was advanced almost to their 
gates, with an army of twenty thousand men. ‘The answer returned them 
was, that the Romans would set that matter mght. 

(2)This order was immediately put 1n execution. There arrived in the 
camp a long train of waggons, loaded with all the preparations of war, taken 
out of Carthage ; two hundred thousand complete sets of armour, a num-~ 
berless multitude of darts and javelins, with two thousand engines for shoot- 
ing darts and stones.(3) Then followed the deputies of Carthage, accompa- 
nied by the most venerable senators and priests, who came purposely to try 
to move the Romans to compassion in this critical moment, when their sen- 
tence was going to be pronounced, and their fate would be irreversible. Cen- 
sorinus the consul, for it was he who spoke all this time, rose up for a moment 
at their coming, and expressed some kindness and affection for them, but 
suddenly assuming a grave and severe countenance, “I cannot,” says he, 
‘““ but commend the readiness with which yuu execute the orders of the se- 
“nate. They have commanded me to tell you, that it 1s their absolute will 
“ and pleasure that you depart out of Carthage, which they have resolved to 
“ destroy ; and that you remove into any other part of your dominions, as 
** you shall think proper, provided it be at the distance of eighty stadia(4) 
“ trom the sea.” 

(5)The instant the consul had pronounced this fulminating decree, nothing 
was heard among the Carthaginians but lamentable shrieks and howlings 
Being now in a manner thunderstruck, they ne:ther knew where they were, 
nor what they did ; but rolled themselves in the dust, tearing their clothes, 
and unable to vent their grief any otherwise, but by broken sighs and deep 
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groans Being afterwards a little recovered, they lifted up their hands witht 
the air of supphants, one moment towards the gods, and the next towards 
the Romans, imploring their mercy and justice with regard to a people who 
would soon be redu to the extremes of despair. But, as both the gods and 
men were deaf to their fervent prayers, they soon changed them into re- 
proaches and imprecations, bidding the Romans call to mind, that there were 
such beings as avenging deities, whose severe eyes were for ever open on 
guilt and treachery. The Romans themselves could not refraim from tears 
at so moving a spectacle, but their res ;lution was fixed. The deputies could 
not even prevail so far as to get the execution of this order suspended, till 
they should have an opportunity of presenting themselves again before the 
senate, if possible to get 1t revoked. They were forced to set out imme- 
diately, and carry the answer to Carthage. 

(1)The people waited for their return with such an impatience and terror, 
as words could never express. It was scarce possible for them to break 
through the crowd, that flocked round them to hear the answer, which was 
but too strongly painted in their faces. When they were come into the 
senate, and had declared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a general 
shriek informed the people of their tuo lamentable fate ; and from that in- 
stant, nothing was seen and heard, 1n every part of the city, but howling and 
despair, madness and fury. 

he reader will here give me leave to interrupt the course of the history 
for a moment, to reflect on the conduct of the Romans. It 1s a great pity 
that the fragment of Polybius, where an account 1s given of this deputation, 
should end exactly in the most affecting part of this event. I should set a 
much higher value on one short reflection of so judicious an author, than on 
the long harangues which Appian ascribes to the deputies and the consul. I 
can never believe that so rational, judicious, and just a man as Polybius, 
could have approved the proceeding of the Romans on the present occasion 
We do not here discover, in my opimon, any of the characteristics which 
distinguished them anciently ; that greatness of soul, that rectitude, that 
utter abhorrence of all mean artifices, frauds, and 1mpostures, which, as 1s 
somewhere said, formed no part of the Roman genius ; Minime Romanis arts- 
jus. Why did not the Romans attack the Carthaginians by open force ? 
Why shauld they declare expressly in a treaty, a most solemn and sacred 
thing, that they allowed them the full enjoyment of their hberties and laws ; 
and understand, at the same time, certain private conditions, which proved 
the entire ruin of both? Why should they conceal, under the scandalous 
omission of the word czfy 1n this treaty, the black design of destroying Car- 
thage ; as if, beneath the cover of such an equivocation, they might destroy 
it with justice? In fine, why did the Romans not make their last declara- 
tion, till after they had extorted from the Carthaginians, at different times, 
their hostages and arms ; that 1s, till they had absolutely rendered them in- 
capable of disobeying their most arbitrary commands? Is 1t not manifest 
that Carthage, notwithstanding all 1ts defeats and losses, though 1t was weak- 
ened and almost exhausted, was still a terror to the Romans, and that they 
were persuaded they were not able to conquer it by force of arms? It 1s 
very dangerous to be possessed of so much power as may enable one to com- 
mit injustice with pi and with the prospect of being a gainer by 1t. 
‘The experience of ages shews, that states seldom scruple to commit 1n- 
justice, when they think 1t will conduce to their advantage. 

oh noble character which Polybius gives of the Achwans, differs 
widely from what was practised here. These people, says he, far from using 
artifice and deceit with regard to their allies in order to enlarge their power, 
did not think themselves allowed to employ them even against their enemies ; 
considering only those victories as solid and glorious, which were obtained 
aword in hand, by dint of courage and bravery. He owns, in the same place, 
that there then remained among the Romans but very faint tiaces of the 
ancient generosity of their ancestors ; and he thinks it u1cumbent on him, as 
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he declares, to make this remark, in opposition to a maxim which was grown 
very common 1n his time, among persons in the administration of govern- 
ments, who imagined that sincerity is inconsistent with good policy, and that 
it 1s impossible to succeed in the administration of state affairs, either in war 
or peace, Without using fraud and deceit on some occasions 

L)I now return to my subject. The consuls made no great haste to march 
against Carthage, not suspecting they had reason to be under any apprehen- 
sions from that city, as it was now disarmed. However, the inhabitants took 
the cppory of this delay, to put themselves in a ure of defence, be- 
ing unanimously resolved not to quit the aoe They appointed as gene- 
ral without the walls, Asdrubal, who was at the head of twenty thousand 
men, and to whom deputies were sent accordingly, to intreat him to forget, 
for his country’s sake, the injustice which had been done him, from the dread 
they were under of the Romans. The command of the troops within the walls 
was given to another Asdrubal, grandson of Masimssa. They then apphed 
themselves in ogee 3 arms with incredible expedition. The temples, the 
palaces, the open markets and squares, were all changed into so many arse- 
nals, where men and women worked day and night. Every day were made 
an hundred and forty shields, three hundred swords, five hundred pikes or 
javelins, a thousand arrows, and a great number of engines to discharge 
them ; and, because they wanted materials to make ropes, the women cut off 
their hair, and abundantly supplied their wants on this occasion. 

(2)Masinissa was very much disgusted at the Romans, because, after he 
had extremely weakened the Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits 
of his victory, without acquainting him in any manner with their design, 
which circumstance caused some coldness between them. 

(3)During this interval, the consuls were advancing towards the city, in 
order to besiege it. As they expected nothing less than a vigorous resist- 
ance, the incredible resolution and courage of the besieged filled them with 
the utmost astonishment. The Carthaginians were for ever making the 
boldest sallies, in order to repulse the besiegers, to burn their engines, and 
harass their foragers. Censorinus attacked the city on one side, and Mani- 
lus onthe other. Scipio, afterwards surnamed Africanus, was then a tri- 
bune in the army, and distinguished himself above the rest of the officers, 
no less by his prudence than by his bravery. The consul, under whom he 
fought, committed many oversights, by his refusing to follow his advice. 
This young officer drew the troops from several dangers into which their im- 
prudent leaders had plunged them. <A renowned person, Phamewas by name, 
who was general of the enemy’s cavalry, and continually harassed the fora- 
gers, did not dare even to keep the field when it was Scipio’s turn to support 
them ; 80 capable was he to order his troops, and post himself to advantage. 
So great and universal a reputation excited some envy against him in the 
beginning ; but, as he behaved in all respects with the utmost modesty and 
reserve, that envy was soon changed into admiration ; so that, when the 
senate sent deputies to the camp to inquire into the state of the siege, the 
whole army gave him unanimously the highest commendations ; the soldiers, 
as well as officers, nay, the very generals, extolled the merit of young Scipio = 
s0 necessary is it for a man to soften, if I may be allowed the expression, 
the splendour of his rising glory, by a sweet and modest peal ee and not 
to excite the jealousy of people by haughty and self-sufficient behaviour, as 
it naturally awakens pride in others, and makes even virtue itself odious ! 

(4)About the same time Masinissa, finding his end approach, sent to de- 
sire a visit from Scipio, in order that he might invest him with full powers 
to dispose, as he should see proper, of his kmgdom and estate, in behalf of 
his children. But, on Scipio's arrival, he found that monarch dead. Ma- 
sinissa had commanded them, with his dying breath, to follow implicitly the 
directions of Scipio, whom he appointed to be a kind of father and guardian 
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to them. JI shall give no further account here of the family and posterity of 
Masinissa, because that would interrupt too much the history of Carthage. 
_(1)The high esteem which Phameas had entertained for Scipio, induced 
him to forsake the Carthaginians, and go overto the Romans. Accordingly, 
he joined him with above two thousand horse, and did great service at the 
slege. 
_ (2)Calpurnius Piso the consul, and L. Mancinus his lieutenant, arrived 
in Africa in the beginning of the spring. Nothing remarkable was trans- 
acted during this campaign. The Romans were even defeated on several 
occasions, and carried on the siege of Carthage but slowly. The besieged, 
on the contrary, had recovered their spirits. Their troops were considerably 
increased, they daily got new alles, and even sent an express as far as Mace- 
donia, to the counterfeit Philip,(3) who passed for the son of Perseus, and 
was then engaged in a war with the Romans, to exhort him to carry 1t on 
with vigour, and lear rea to furnish him with money and ships. 

(4)This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome. People began to 
doubt the success of a war which grew daily more uncertain, and was more 
important than had at first been rmagined. As much as they were dissatisfied 
with the dilatoriness of the generals, and exclaimed at their conduct, so much 
did they unanimously agree in applauding young Scipio, and extolling his 
rare and uncommon virtues. He was come to Rome, in order to stand can- 
didate for the edileship. 'The instant he appeared in the assembly, his name, 
his countenance, his reputation, a gen persuasion that he was designed 
by the gods to end the third Punic war, as the first Scipio, his grandfather 
by adoption, had terminated the second ; these several circumstances made 
a et strong impression on the people, and, though it was contrary to law, 
and therefore opposed by the ancient men, instead of the edileship which he 
sued for, the people, disregarding for once the laws, conferred the (5)con- 
sulship upon him, and assigned him Africa for his province, without casting 
lots for the provinces as usual, and as Drusus his colleague demanded. 

(6)As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits, he set out for Sicily, and 
arrived soon after in Utica. He came very seasonably for Mancinus, 
Piso’s lheutenant, who had rashly fixed him in a post were he was sur- 
rounded by the enemy ; and would have been cut to pieces, had not, that 
very mor , the new consul, who on his arrival heard of the danger he was 
in, re-embarked his troops in the night, and sailed with the utmost speed to 
his assistance. 

(7)Scipio’s first care, after his return, was to revive the discipline among 
the troops, which he found had been entirely neglected. There was not the 
least dy, heaped , Subordination, or obedience. Nothing was attended to, but 
rapine, feasting, and diversions. He drove from the camp all useless persons, 
settled the quality of the provisions he would have brought in by the sutlers ; 
and allowed of none but what were plain and fit for soldiers, studiously ban- 
ishing all things of a dainty, luxurious kind. 

After he had made these regulations, which cost him but little time and 
pains, because he himself first set the example, he was persuaded that those 
under him were soldiers, and thereupon he prepared to carry on the siege 
with vigour. Having ordered his troops to provide themselves with axes, 
levers, and scaling-ladders, he led them, in the dead of the night, and with- 
out the least noise, to a district of the city called Megara ; when, ordennng 
them to give a sudden and general shout, he attacked it with great vigour. 
The enemy, who did not expect to be attacked 1n the night, were, at first, 
in the utmost terror ; however, they defended themselves so courageously, 
that Scipio could not scale the walls. But perceiving a tower that was for- 
saken, and which stood without the city, very near the walls, he detached 
thither a party of intrepid soldiers, who, by the help of (8)pontons, got from 
the tower on the walls; and from thence into Megara, whose gates they 
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broke down. Scipio entered it 1mmediately after, and drove the enemy out 
of that post: who, terrified at this unexpected assault, and imagining that 
the whole city was taken, fled into the citadel, whither they were followed 
even by those forces that were encamped without the city, who abandoned 
their camp to the Romans, and theught it necessary for them to fly to a 
place of security. 

(1)Before I proceed further, it will be proves to give seme account of the 
situation and dimensions of Carthzge, which, in the beginning of the war 
against the Romans, eontained seven hundred thousand imhabitants. It 
stood at the bottom of a gulf surrounded with the sea, and in the form of 
a peninsula, whose neck, that 1s, the isthmus which joied it to the conti- 
nent, was twenty-five stadia, or a league and a quarter in breadth The 

eninsula was three hundred and sixty stadia, or exghteen leagues round. 
In the west side there projected from it a long neck of land, half a stadium, 
or twelve fathoms biced ; which advancing into the sea, divided it from a 
morass, and was fenced on all sides with rocks and a single wall. On the 
south side, towards the continent, where stood the citadel called Byrsa, the 
city was surrounded with a triple wall, thirty cubits hizh, abstracted from 
the parapets and towers, with which it was flanked all round at equal dis- 
tances, each interval being fourscoie fathoms. Every tower was four storeys 
high, and the walls but two; they were arched, and in the lower part were 
stalls large enough to hold three hundred elephants, with their fodder, &c. 
Over these were stables for four thousand horses, and lofts for their food. 
There likewise was room enough to lodge twenty thousand foot, and four 
thousand horse. In fine, all these were contained within the walls. The 
walls were weak and low in one place only , and that was a neglected angle, 
which began at the neck of land above mentioned, and extended as far as 
the harbours, which were on the west side. Two of these communicated 
with each other, and had but one entrance, seventy feet broad, shut up with 
chains. The first was appropriated for the merchants, and had several distinct 
habitations for the seamen. ‘The second, or inner harbour, was for the ships 
of war, in the midst of which stood an island, called Cothon, lined, as the 
harbour was, with large quays in which were distinct receptacles(2) for 
sheltering from the weather two hundred and twenty ships ; over these were 
Magazines or store-houses, wherein was lodged whatever was necessary for 
arming and equipping fleets. ‘Fhe entrance into each of these receptacles 
was adorned with two marble pillars of the Ionic order; so that both the 
harbour and the island represented on each side two magnificent galleries. 
In this island was the admiral’s palace; and as 1t stood opposite to the mouth 
of the harbour, he could from thence discover whatever was doing at sea, 
though no one from thence could see w hat was transacting in the inward part 
of the harbour. The merchants, in hke manner, had no prospect of the men 
of war, the two posts being separated by a double wall, each having its parti- 
cular gate that led to the city, without passing through the other harbour. 
(3)Soe that Carthage may be divided into three parts: the harbour, which 
was double, and called sometimes Cothon, from the httle island of that name ; 
the citadel, named Byrsa ; the city, properly so called, where the inhabitants 
dwelt, which lay round the citadel, and was called Megara. 

(4)At, day-break, Asdrubal,(5) perceiving the i1gnominious defeat of his 
troops, in order that he might be revenged on the Romana: and, at the same 
time, deprive the inhabitants of all hopes of accommodation and pardon, 
brought all the Roman prisoners he had taken upon the walls, m sight of the 
whole army. There he put them to the most exquisite torture ; putting 
out their eyes, cutting off their noses, ears, and fingers ; tearing their skin 
to pieces with iron rakes or harrows, and then throwrng them headlong 
from the top of the battlements. So inhuman a treatment filled the Cartha- 
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finians with horror ; however, he did not spare even them, but murdered 
aa senators who had been so brave as te oppose his t\ tanny. 

(1)Scipio, finding himself absolute master of the Isthmus, burned the camp 
which the enemy had deserted, and built a new one for his troops. It was 
jn a square form, surrounded with large and deep entrenchments, and fenced 
with strong pallisades. On the one side which faced the Carthaginians, he 
built a wall twelve feet high, flanked at proper distances with towers and 
redoubts ; and, en the middle tower, he erected a very high wooden fort, 
from whence could be seen whatever was doing in the city. This walt was 
equal to the whole breadth of the Isthmus, that 1s, twenty-five stadia.(2) The 
enemy, who were within arrow shot of it, employed their utmost efforts to 
put a stop to this work ; but, as the whole army worked at it day and mght 
without intermission, 1t was finished im twenty-four days. Scipio reaped a 
double advantage from this work: first, his forces were lodged more safely 
and commodiously than before ; secondly, he cut off all provisions from the 
besieged, to whom none could be brought but by sea ; which distressed them 
exceedingly, both because the sea 1s frequently very tempestuous in that 
place, and because the Roman fleet kept a strict guard. This proved one of 
the chief causes of the famine which raged soon after in the city. Besides, 
Asdrubal distributed the corn that was brought among the thirty thousand 
men only who served under him, without regard to what became of the in~ 
habitants. 

(3)To distress them still more by the want of provisions, Scipio attempted 
to stop up the mouth of the haven by a mole, beginning at the above-men- 
tioned neck of land, which was near the harbour. The besieged looked at 
first upon this attempt as ndiculous, and accordingly they insulted the work~ 
men ; but at last, seeing them make an astonishing progress every day, they 
began to be afraid, and to take such measures as might, 1f possible, render 
the attempt unsuccessful, Every one, to the women and children, fell to 
work, but so privately, that all Scipio could learn from the prisoners was, 
that they had heard a great noise in the harbour, but did not know the cause 
or occasion of it. At last, all things being ready, the Carthaginians opened 
on a sudden a new outlet on the other side of the haven, and appeared at sea 
with a numerous fleet, which they had then built with the old materials 
found in their magazines. It 1s generally allowed, that had they attacked 
the Roman fleet directly, they must infallibly have taken 1t ; because, as no 
such attempt was expected, and every man was otherwise employed, the 
Carthaginians would have found 1t without rowers, soldiers, or officers. But 
the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, was decreed. Having therefore 
only offered a kind of insult or bravado to the Romans, they retuined into 
the harbour. 

(4)T wo days after, they brought forward their ships, with a resolution to 
fight in good earnest, and found the enemy ready for them. This battle was 
to determine the fate of both parties. It lasted a long time, each exerting 
themselves to the utmost ; the one to save their country, reduced to the last 
extremity, and the other to complete their victory. During the fight, the 
Carthaginian brigantines, running along under the large Roman ships, broke 
to pieces sometimes their sterns, and at other times their rudders and oars ; 
and when briskly attacked, retreated with surprising swiftness, and returned 
immediately to the charge At last, after the two armies had fought with 
equal success till sun-set, the Carthaginians thought proper to retire; not 
that they believed themselves overcome, but in order to begin the fight again 
on the morrow. Part of their ships not being able to run swiftly enough into 
the harbour, because the mouth of it was too narrow, took shelter under a 
very spacious terrace, which had been thrown up against the walls to unloaa 
goods, on the side of which a smal] rampart had been raised during this war, 
to prevent the enemy from possessing themselves of it. Here the fight was 
again renewed with more vigour than ever, and lasted till lateat mght. The 
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Carthaginians suffered very much, and the few ships of theirs which got off 
sailed for refuge to the city. Mdrning being come, Scipio attacked the ter- 
race, and carried it, though with great difficulty ; after which he posted and 
fortified himself on it, and built a brick wall e to those of the city, and 
of the same height. When it was finished, he commanded four thousand 
men to get on the top of it, and to discharge from it a perpetual shower of 
darts and arrows upon the enemy, which did great execution ; because, as 
the two walls were of equal height, there was scarce one dart without effect. 
Thus ended this ca:npaign. 

(1)During the winter-quarters, Scipio endeavoured to over-power the 
enemy’s troops without the city, who very much harassed the troops that 
brought his provisions, and protected such as were sent tothe besieged. For 
this Hvpose he attacked a neighbouring fort, called Nepheris, where they used 
to shelter themselves. In the last action, about seventy thousand of the 
enemy, as well soldiers as peasants who had been enlisted, were cut to pieces, 
and the fort was carmed with great difficulty, after sustaining a siege of two 
and twenty days. The seizure of this fort was followed by the surrender 
of almost all the strong holds in Africa; and contributed very much to the 
taking of Carthage itself, into which, from that time, it was almost impos- 
sible to bring any provisions. 

(2)Early in the spring, Scipio attacked, at one and the same time, the 
harbour called Cothon and the citadel. Having possessed himself of the 
wall which surrounded this port, he threw himself into the great square of 
the city that was near it, from whence was an ascent to the citadel, up three 
streets, on each mde of which were houses, from the tops whereof a shower 
of darts was discharged upon the Romans, who were obliged, before they 
could advance farther, to force the houses they came first to, and post them- 
selves in them, in order to dislodge from thence the enemy, who fought 
from the neighbouring houses. The combat which was carried on from the 
tops, and in every part of the houses, continued six days, during which a 
dreadful slaughter was made. To clear the streets, and make way for the 
treops, the Romans dragged aside, with hooks, the bodies of such of the in- 
habitants which had been slain, or precipitated headlong from the houses, and 
threw them into pits, the greatest part of them being still alave and panting. 
In this toil, which lasted six days and as many nights, the soldiers were 
relieved from time to time by fresh ones, without which they would have 
been quite spent. Scipio was the say person who did not take a wink of 
sleep all this time; giving orders 1m all places, and scarce allowing himself 
leisure to take the least refreshment. 

(3)There was still reason to believe, that the siege would last much lon- 
ger, and occasion a great effusion of blood. But on the seventh day, there 
appeared a company of men 1n a suppliant posture and habit, who desired 
no other conditions, but that the Romans would please to spare the lives of 
all those who should be willing to leave the citadel; which request was grant- 
ed them, only the deserters were excepted. areata ef there came out 
fifty thoosasd. men and women, who were sent into the fields under a strong 
guard. The deserters, who were about nine hundred, finding they would 
not be allowed quarter, fortified themselves in the temple of Asculapius, 
with Asdrubal, his wife, and two children ; where, though their number was 
but small, they might have held out a long time, because the temple stood on 
a very high hill, upon rocks, to which the ascent was by sixty steps. But 
ut last, exhausted by hunger and watchings, oppressed with fear, and seeinj 
their destruction at hand, they lost all patience: when, abandoning the lower 
part of the temple, they retired to the uppermost storey, and resolved nut 
to guit 1t but with their lives. 

In the mean time Asdrubal, being desirous of saving his own hfe, came 
down privately to Scipio, carrying an olive branch in his hand, and threw 
himself at his feet. Scipio shewed him immediately to the deserters, who, 
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transported with rage and fury at the sight, vented milhons of imprecations 
against him, and set fire to the temple. Whilst :t was hghting, we are told, 
that Asdrubal's wife, dressing herself as splendidly as possible, and placin 
herself with her two children in sight of Scipio, addressed him with a lou 
voice: ‘I call not down,” says she, ‘‘ curses upon thy head, O Roman, for 
“‘thou only takest the privilege allowed by the laws of war: but may the 
*« gods of Carthage, and thou in concert with them, punish, according to his 
** deserts, the false wretch who has betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, 
“* and his children!’ Then directing herself to Asdrubal, “ Perfidious wretch,” 
says she, “‘thou basest of creatures! this fire will presently consume both 
“* me and my children ; but as to thee, too shameful general of Carthage, 
“‘ go—adorn the gay triumph of thy conqueror—suffer, in the sight of all 
<< Rome, the tortures thou so justly deservest!’’ She had no sooner pro- 
nounced these words, but seizing her children, she cut their throats, threw 
them into the flames, and afterwards rushed into them herself; in which 
she was imitated by all the deserters. 

{1)With regard to Scipio, when he saw this famous city, which had flour- 
ished seven hundred years, and might have been compared to the greatest 
empires, on account of the extent of its dominions both by sea and land ; 
ats mighty armies ; its fleets, elephants, and mches; and that the Carthagi- 
nians were even superior to other nations, by their courage and greatness 
of soul, as, notwithstanding their bei deprived of arms and ships, they 
had sustained, for three whole years, the hardships and calamities of a 
long siege; seeang, I say, this city entirely ruined, historians relate, that 
he could not refuse his tears to the unhappy fate of Carthage. He reflected, 
that cities, nations, and empires, are hable to revolutions, no less than par- 
ticular men ; that the hke sad fate had befallen Troy, anciently so powerful ; 
and, 1n later times, the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, whose dominions 
were once of so great an extent; and lastly, the Macedonians, whose em- 
pire had been so glorious throughout the world. Full of these mournful 
ideas, he repeated the following verses of Homer: 


“Escerat map, Stay wor’ GAwAY”BAsor dpi 
Kas Iipsapos, Aaos eupspersw Tieauneen th: 4". 164, 165. 


The day shall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy’s proud glories in the dust shail ad 3 
When Priam’s pow’rs and Priain’s self shall falf, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all. Porg 





thereby denouncing the future destiny of Rome, as he himself confessed to 
Polybius, who desired Scipio to explain himself on that occasion. 

ad the truth enlightened his soul, he would have discovered what we 
are taught 1n the scriptures, that (2)because of unrighteous dealugs, tngurses, 
and riches got by decett, a kingdom ts translated from one people to another. 
Carthage is destroyed, because its avarice, perfidiousness, and cruelty, have 
aeeained their utmost height. The lke fate will attend Rome, when its 
luxury, ambition, pride, and unjust usurpations, concealed beneath a specious 
and delusive show of justice and virtue, shall have compelled the sovereign 
eli the disposer of empires, to give the universe an important lesson 1n 
its fall. 

(3)Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave the plunder of it 
(the gold, aleer. statues, and other offerings which should be found in the 
caniples. excepted) to his soldiers for some days. He afterwards bestowed 
several military rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of whom 
had particularly distinguished themselves, viz. Tiber:us Gracchus, and Caius 
Fannuus, who first scaled the walls. After this, adorning a very small ship 
(an excellent sailer) with the enemy’s spoils, he sent it to Rome with the 
news of the victory. Ru 

(4)At the same time, he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily tocomeand take pos- 


(1) Appian p 82 (2) Eccles x 8. (8) A M. 3959 A. Carth. 701. 
A Kom. 603) Ant. J.C. 145. Appian. p. 83. (4) Appian. p. @3. 
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session of the pictures and statues which the Carthaginians had plundered 
them of in the former wars. When he restored to the citizens of Agmgentum 
Phalaris’s famous bull,(1) he told them that this bull, which was, at one and 
the same trme, a monument of the cruelty of their ancient kings, and of the 
lemty of their present sovereigns, ought to make them sensible which would 
be most advantageous for them, to live under the yoke of Siclians, or the 
government of the Romans. 

Having exposed to sale part ef the spoils of Carthage, he commanded, on 
the most severe penalties, his family not to take, or even buy any of them ; 
so careful was he to remove from himself, and all belonging to him, the least 
suspicion of avarice. 

ed the news of the taking of Carthage was brought to Rome, the 
people abandoned themselves to the most immoderate transports of joy, as if 
the public tranquillity had not been secured till that instant. They revolved 
In their minds the calamities which the Carthaginians had brought upon 
them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen years together ; 
during which, Hannibal had plundered four hundred towns, destroyed three 
hundred thousand men, and reduced Rome itself to the utmost extremity. 
Amidst the remembrance of these past evils, the people 1n Rome would asi 
one another, whether it were really true that Carthage was in ashes. AM 
ranks and degrees of men emulously strove who should shew the greatest 
gratitude towards the gods, and the citizens were, for many days, employed 
wholly in solemn sacrifices, in public prayers, games, and spectacles. 

(3)After these religious duties were ended, the senate sent ten commis- 
sioners into Africa, to regulate, 1n conjunction with Scipio, the fate and con- 
dition of that country in times to come Their first care was to demolish 
whatever was still ns of Carthage (4) Rome,(5) though mistress of 
almost the whole world, could not believe herself safe as long as even the 
name of Carthage was in being: so true it 1s, that an inveterate hatred, fu- 
mented by long and bloody wars, lasts even beyond the time when all cause 
of fear is removed: and does not cease, till the object that occasions 1t 1s ne 
more. Orders were given, in the name of the Romans, that it should never 
be inhabited again, and dreadful imprecations were denounced against those 
who, contrary to this prohibition, should attempt to rebuild any parts of 16, 
especially those called Byrsa and Megara. In the mean time, evel1y one 
who desired it, was admitted to see Carthage, Scipio being well pleased to 
have people view the sad ruins of a city which had dared to contend with 
Rome for empire (6) The commissioners decreed further, that those cities, 
which, during this war, had joined with the enemy, should all be razed, and 
their territories be given to the Roman allies; they particularly made a 
grant to the citizens of Utica, of the whole country lying between Carthage 
and Hippo. All the rest they made tributary, and reduced it into a Roman 
province, whither a pretor was sent annually. 

(7)All matters being thus settled, Scipio returned to Rome, where he 
made his en in triumph. So magnificient a one had never been seen 
before ; the whole exhibiting nothing but statues, rare invaluable pictures, 
and other cunosities, which the Carhapinann had for many years been col- 
lecting in other countries; not to mention the money carried into the pubhc 
treasury, that amounted to immense sums. 


(i) Quem taurum Scipio cum redderet Agrigentinis, dixzisse dicitur, equum esse illos 
cogitare utrum esset Siculis utihus, suisne servire, an Populo R_ obtemperare, cum 
idem monumentuam et domestice crudelitatis, et nostra mansuetudinis habesent —Ci- 
cer Verr. tv. 2. 78. (2) Appian. p 83 (3) Ibd p S41, 

(4) We may guess at the dimensions of this famous city, by what Florus say>, viz that 
it was seventeen days on fire befure st could be all consumed —Quanta urbs deleta sit, 
ut de cxteris taceam, vel 1gnium mora probar:; potest, quiype per continuos decem et 
septem dies vix potuit sucendium extingui.—Lab uc 15 : 

(5) Neque se Roma, jam terraram orbe superato, securam speravit fore, si nomen 
Vequan maneret Carthaginis. Adeo odium, certaninmibus ortum, ultra metum durat, 
#1 11e 1D Victis guudem deponitur, neque ante invistun esse desinit, quam esse desut — Vel. 
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(i)Notuithstanding the great precautions which were taken to hinder 
Carthage from being ever rebuilt, in less than thirty years after, and even in 
see er hfe-time, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate himself with the people, 
undertook to found it anew, and conducted thither a colony, consisting of 
six thousand citizens, for that purpose. ‘The senate hearing that the work- 
men had been terrified by niany unlucky omens, at the time they were tracing 
the limits, and laying the foundations of the new city, would have suspended 
the attempt ; but the tribune, not being over scrupulous in religious mat- 
ters, cariied on the work, notwithstanding all these bad presages, and finish- 
- 1t - a few days. This was the first Roman colony that was ever sent out 
of Italy. 

It ia probable: that only a kind of huts were built there, since we are told, 
(2)that when Marius retired thither, in Ins flight to Africa, he lived in a 
mean and poor condition amid the ruins of Carthage, consoling himself by 
the sight of so astonishing a spectacle ; himself serving, in some measure, as 
a consolation to that ill-fated city. 

(3)Appian relates, that Julius Cwsar, after the death of Pompey, having 
crossed into Africa, saw, 1n adream, an army composed of a prodigious num- 
ber of soldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, ed him; and that, struck 
with the vision, he writ down, in his pocket-book, the design which he form 
ed on this occasion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth ; but that having 
been murdered soon after by the conspirators, Augustus Ceesar, his adopted 
son, who found this memorandum among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near 
the spot where 1t stood formerly, in order that the imprecations which had 
been vented at the time of its destruction, against those who should pre- 
sume to rebuild it, might not fall upon him. 

(4)I know not what foundation Appian has for this story ; but we read in 
Strabo, that Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt at the same time by Cesar, 
to whom he gives the name of God, by which title, a little befure,(5) he had 
plainly intended Julius Cesar ; and Plutarch,(6) also, 1n the life of that empe- 
ror, ascribes expressly to him the establishment of these two colonies ; and 
observes, that one remarkable circumstance in these two cities 1s, that as 
both had been taken and destroyed together, they hkewise were rebuilt and 
1e-peopled at the sama time. However this be, Strabo affirms, that 1n his 
ume, Carthage was as populous as any city in Africa: and it rose to be the 
capital of Africa, under the succeeding emperors. It existed for about seven 
hundred years after in splendour, but at last was so completely destroyed by 
the Saracens, 1n the beginning of the seventh century, that neither its name, 
nor the least footsteps of 1t, are known at this time 1n the country. 


A DIGRESSION ON THE MANNERS AND CHARACTER OF THE SECOND 
SCIPIO AFRICANDS. 


Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage, was son to the famous Paulus Amilius 
who conquered Perseus, the last king of Macedon ; and consequently grand- 
son to that Paulus, who lost his life in the battle of Cannz. He was adopted 
by the son of the great Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio Aimilianus ; the 
names of the two families being so united, pursuant to the law of adoption. 
Our(7) Scipio supported, with equal lustre, the honour and dignity of both 
houses, being possessed of all the exalted qualities of the sword and gown. 
The whole tenor of his life, says an historian, whether with regard to his 
actions, his thoughts, or his words, was conspicuous for its great beauty and 
regularity. He distinguished himself particularly, (a circumstance seldom 
found at that time in persons of the military profession,) by his exquisite 


Q) Appian p.85. Plut.in vit Gracch p 8398 

(2) Marius cursum in Africam direxit, inopemque vitam in tuguro rainsrum Cartha~ 
giniensium toleravit > cum Marius aspiciens Carthaginem, tlia intuens Marium, alter 
alter: possent esse solatio —Vel Paterc } 1: ¢ 19 ‘ (3) Appian p 85. 

eh Strab. 1 xvii p 833. (5) Ibid. p 831 (6) Piut p 733 

7) Sapio Bmihanus, vir avitis P African: paternisque L Paul: virtutibus simibliimus, 
omnibus bell: ac toge dotibus. ingennque ac studiorum eminentissimus secul: sur, qu, 
nihil in wita nisi laudandumaut fecit, aut aut sensit —Vel Paterc.i.1 c 12 
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taste for polite hterature and all the sciences, as well as by the uneommor 
regard he showed to learned men. It is universally known that he was re- 
ported to be the author of Terence’s comedies, the most polite and elegant 
writings of which the Romans could boast. We are told of Scipio,(1) that 
no man could blend more happily repose and action, nor employ his leisure 
hours with greater delicacy and taste: thus was he divided between arms and 
books, between the mili labours of the camp, and the peaceful employ- 
ment of the cabinet ; in which he either exercised his body in toils of war, 
or his mind in the study of the sciences. By this he shewed, that nothing 
does greater honour to a person of distinction, of what quality or profession 
soever he be, than the adorning his soul with knowledge. Cicero, speaking 
of Scipio, says,(2) that he always*had Xenophon’s works in his hands, whic 
are so famous for the solid and excellent instructions they contain, both in 
regard to war and policy. 

(3)He owed this exquisite taste for polite learning and the sciences, to the 
excellent education which Paulus Aimulius bestowed on his children. He had 
put them under the ablest masters in every art, and did not spare any cost 
on that occasion, though his circumstances were very narrow: P. Aimilus 
himself was present at all their lessons, as often as the affairs of government 
would permit, becoming by this means their chief preceptor. 

(4)The strict unton between Polybius and Scrpio finished the exalted qua- 
hties, which, by the superiority of his f ager and disposition, and the excel- 
lency of his education, were already the subject of admiration. Polybuius, 
with a great number of Achzans, whose fidelity the Romans suspected durin 
the war with Perseus, was detained in Rome, where his merit soon attracte 
the eyes, and made his conversation the desire, of all persurs of the highest 
quality 1n that aty. Scipio, when scarce eighteen, devoted himself entirely 
to Polybius ; and considered as the greatest felicity of his life, the oppotu- 
nity he had of beang instructed by so great a master, whose society he pre- 
feired to all the vain and idle amusements which are generally so eagerly 
pursued by young persons. 

Polybius’s first care was to inspire Scipio with an aversion for those equally 
dangerous and = ger aegeaee pleasures, to which the Roman youth were so 
strongly addicted ; the greatest part of them being already depraved and 
corrupted, by the luxury and heentiousness which riches and new conquest 
had introduced in Rome. Scip30, during the first five years that he continued 
in so excellent a school, made the greatest improvement 1n 1t ; and, despising 
the levity and wantonness, as weil as the pernicious examples of persons of 
the same age with himself, he was looked upon, even at that time, as a shining 
model of discretion and wisdom. 

From hence the transition was easy and natural, to generosity, to a noble 
disregard of riches, and to a laudable use of them ; all virtues so requisite in 
persons of illustrious birth, and which Scipio carried to the most exalted 
pitch, as appears from some instances of this kind related by Polybius, which 
are highly worthy our admiration. 

4Emila,(5) wife of the first Scipio Africanus, and mother of him who had 
adopted the Scipio mentioned here by Polybms, had bequeathed, at her 
death, a great estate to the latter. his y, besides the diamonds and 
jewels which are worn by women of her high rank, possessed a great number 
of gold and silver vessels used 1n sacrifices, together with several splendid 
equipages, and a considerable number of slaves of both sexes; the whole 
suited to the august house into which she had married. At her death, Scipio 
made over all those rich possessions to Papiria, his mother, who, having been 
divorced a considerable time before by Paulus Atmilius, and not being 1n cir- 
cumstances to support the dignity of her birth, hved in great obscurity, and 


(1) Neque enim quisquam hoc Scipione elegantius intervalla negotioram otjo dis- 
punxit, semperque aut belli aut paeis serviit artibus, semper inter arma ac studia ver- 
satus, aut corpus periculs, aut animum disciplinis exercuit —Vel Paterc.1 1 ¢ 13 

(2) Af iwcanus semper Socraticum Xenophontem in man.bus habebat —Tuse Quast. 

mun & (3) Plutwin vita Amil Paul p. 258 (4) Excerpt e Polyb p,. 147—1@% 
(5) She was mster of Paulus Aomilius, fatnereuf the second Scipio Africanus. 
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never appeared in the assemblies or public ceremonies. But when she again 
frequented them with a magnificent train, this noble generosity of Scipio did 
him phe honour, especially in the minds of the ladies, who expatiated on it 
in all their conversations, and in a city whose inhabitants, says Polybius, were 
not easily prevailed upon to part with their money. 

Scipio was no less admired on another occasion. He was bound by a con- 
dition 1n the will, to pay at three different times, to the two daughters of 
Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, half their portion, which amounted to 
fifty thousand French crowns(1) The time for the payment of the first sum 
being expired, Scipio put the whole money into the hands of abanker. T1- 
berius Gracchus, and Scipio Nasica, who had marned the two sisters, ima- 
gining that Scipio had made a mistake, went to him and observed, that the 

aws allowed him three years to pay the sum in, and at three different times 
Young Scipio answered, that he knew very well what the laws directed on 
this occasion ; that they might indeed be executed in their greatest rigour 
with strangers, but that friends and relations ought to treat one another with 
& more pooeruns simplicity ; and therefore desired them to receive the whole 
sum. hey were struck with such admiration at the generosity of their 
kinsman, that in their return home they reproached(2) themselves for their 
narrow way of thinking, at a time when they made the greatest figure, and 
had the highest regard paid to them of any family in Rome. This generous 
action, says Polybius, was the more admired, because no person in Rome, so 
far from consenting to pay fifty thousand crowns before they were due, would 
pay even a thousand before the time for payment was elapsed. 

t was from the same noble spirit that, two years after, Paulus 2milius’s 
father being dead, he made over to his brother Fabius, who was not so wealthy 
as himself, the part of their father’s estate which was his (Scipio’s) due, 
(amount to above threescore thousand crowns,) (3):n order that there 
might not be so great a disparity between his fortune and that of his brother. 

This Fabius being desirous to exhibit a show of gladiators after his father’s 
decease, in honour of his memory, as was the custom in that age, and not 
being able to defray the expenses on this occasion, which amounted to a very 
heavy sum, Scipio made him a present of fifteen thousand(4) crowns, in order 
to defray at least half the charges of 1t. 

The splendid presents which Scipio had made his mother Papiria reverted 
to him by law, as well as equity, after her demise ; and his sisters, according 
to the custom of those times, had not the least claim tothem. Nevertheless, 
Scipio thought it would have been dishonourable in him, had he taken them 
back agaim. He therefore made over to his sisters whatever he had presented 
to their mother, which amounted to a very considerable sum, and by this 
fresh proof of his glorious disregard of wealth, and the tender friendship he 
had for his fam:ly, acquired the applause of the whole city. 

These different benefactions, which amounted altogether to a prodigious 
sum, seem to have received a brighter lustre from the age at which he be- 
stowed them, he being still very young; and yet more, from the circum- 
stances of the time when they were presented, as well as the kind and obliging 
carriage he assumed on those occasions. 

The incidents I have here given are so repugnant to the maxims of this 
age, that there might be reason to fear the reader would consider them 
merely as the rhetorical fourishes of an historian, who was prejudiced in 
favour of his hero, 2f it was not well known that the predominant charac- 
teristic of Polybius, by whom they are related, 1s a sincere love for truth, 
and an utter aversion to adulation of every kind. In the very passage whence 
this relation is extracted, he thought it would be necessary for him to be a 
little guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous actions and rare qualities 
of Scipio; and he observes, that as his writings were to be perused by the 
Romans, who were perfectly well acquainted with all the particulars of this 
great man’s hfe, he would certainly be animadverted upon by them, should he 


qi) Or 13,2307 Sterling (2) Kateyvunotres Tit autwy peporeyiaz, 
(a) Or biavul Sterig (4) Or 5,975! dsterling. 
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venture to advance any falsehood ; an affront, te which it is not probable an 
author, who 1s ever so lhttle tender of his reputation, would expose humself, 
especially if no advantage was to accrue to him from it. 

Ve have already observed, that Scipio had never gone in to the fashion- 
able debaucheries and excesses to which the young people at Rome so wan- 
tonly abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently compensated for this 
self-denial of all rags ecpebae  reelay by the vigorous health he enjoyed all 
the rest of his life, which enabled him to taste pleasures of a much purer and 
more exalted kind, and to perform the great actions that reflected so much 
glory upon him. 

Hunting, which was his darling exercise, contributed also very much to 
invigorate his constitution, and enabled him also to endure the hardest touls. 
Macedonia, whither he followed his father, gave him an opportunity of in- 
dulging, to the utmost of his desire, his passion in this respect ; for the chase, 
which was the usual diversion of the Macedonian monarchs, having been laid 
aside for some years on account of the wars, Scipio found there an incredible 
quantity of game of every kind. Paulus Aimilus, studious of procuring his 
son virtuous pleasures of every kind, in order to divert his mind from those 
which reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to mdulge himself in his fa- 
vourite sport, during all the time that the Roman forces continued in that 
country, after the victory he had gained over Perseus. The illustrious youth 
employed his leisure hours 1n an exercise which suited so well his age and 1n- 
ciination ; and was as successful in this innocent war against the beasts of 
Macedonia, as his father had been in that which he had carried on against the 
inhabitants of the country. 

It was at Scipio’s return from Macedon that he met with Polybius in Rome, 
and contracted the strict friendship with him, which was afterwards so bene- 
ficial to our young Roman, and did him almost as much honour 1n after ages 
as all his conquests. We find by history, that Polybius hved with the two 
brothers. One day, when himself and Scipio were alone, the latter unbosom- 
ed himself freely to him, and complained, but in the mildest and most gen- 
tle terms, that he, in their conversations at table, always directed himself to 
his brother Fabius, and never to him. ‘I am sensible,” says he, “ that this 
“* indifference arises from your supposing, with all our citizens, that 1 am a 
“* heedless young man, and wholly averse to the taste which now prevauls in 
** Rome, because J do not plead at the bar, nor study the graces of elocution. 
<* But how should I do this? I am told perpetually that the Romans expect 
““ a general, and not an orator, from the house of the Scipros. I will confess 
** to you, pardon the sincerity with which I reveal my thoughts, that your 
“‘ coldness and indifference grieve me exceedingly.” Polybius, surprised at 
these unexpected words, made Scipio the kindest answer, and assured the il- 
lustrious youth, that though he always directed himself to his brother, yet 
this was not out of disrespect to him, but only because Fabius was the eldest ; 
not to mention, continued Polybius, that, knowing you possessed but one 
soul, I conce:ved that I addressed both, when I spoke to either of you. He 
then assured Scipio, that he was entirely at his command ; that, with regard 
to the sciences, for which he discovered the happiest genius, he would have 
opportumities sufficient to improve himself in them, from the great num«< 
ber of learned Grecians who resorted daily to Rome ; but that, as to the art 
of war, which was properly his profession and favourite study, he, Polybius, 
might be of some httle servicetohim. He had no sooner spoken these words, 
but Scipio, grasping his hand in a kind of rapture, “ Oh! when,” says he, 
“‘ shall I see the happy day, when, disengaged from all other avocations, and 
* living with me, you will be so much my friend as to ee my under-~ 
“« standing, and regulate my affections? It is then I shall think myself wor- 
*‘ thy of my illustrious ancestors.” From that time Polybius, overjoyed to 
see 50 young a man breathe such noble sentiments, devoted himself particu- 
Jarly to our Scipio, who ever after paid hum as much reverence as if he had 
been his father. 

However, Scijno did not only esteem Pulybius as an excellent historian, 

but valued him much mere, and reaped much greater acvantages from hun, 
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by his being so able a warrior, and so profound a politician. Accordingly, 
he consulted him on every occasion, and always took his advice, even when 
he was at the head of his army ; concerting in private with Polybius, all the 
operatrons of the campaign, all the movements of the forces, enterprises 
sane the enemy, and the several measures proper for rendering them suc- 
cessful. 

(1)In a word, 1t was the common reper, that our illustrious Roman did 
not perform any great or good action, but when he was advised to 1t by Po- 
py piue 3 nor ever commit an error, except when he acted without consultang 

im. 

I flatter myself that the reader will excuse this long digression, which may 
be thought foreign to my subject, as I am not writing the Roman history. 
However, it appeared to me so well adapted to the general design I propose 
to myself in this work, viz the cultivating and improving the minds of youth, 
that I could not forbear introducing 1t here, though I was sensible that this 
is not directly its proper place. And indeed these examples show how 1m- 
portant it 1s that young people should receive a liberal and virtuous educa- 
tion, and the great benefit they reap by frequenting and corresponding early 
with persons of merit ; for these were the foundations whereon were built the 
fame and glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. But, above all, how 
noble a model for our age, in which the most inconsrderable and even trifling 
concerns often create feuds and animosities between brothers and sisters, and 
disturb the peace of families, 1s the generous disinterestedness of Scipio, who, 
whenever he had an opportunity of serving his relations, took a dehght in 
bestowing the largest sums upon them! This excellent passage of Polybius 
had escaped me, by its not being inserted in the folio edition of his works. 
It belongs indeed naturally to the book where, treating of the taste with re- 
gard to solid glory, I mentioned the contempt 1n which the ancients held 
mches, and the excellent use they made of them. I therefore thought my- 
self indaspensably obliged to restore, on this occasion, to young students, what 
I afterwards could not but blame myself for omitting. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FAMILY AND POSTERITY OF MASINISSA. 


I PROMISED, after finishing what related to the republic of Carthage, to 
return to the family and posterity of Masinissa ‘This piece of history forms 
a considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore 1s not quite foreign to my 
subject. 

(2)From Masinissa’s having declared for the Romans in the time of the 
first Scipio, he had always adhered to that honourable allance, with an al- 
most unparalleled zeal and fidelity. Finding his end approaching, he wrote to 
the proconsul of Africa, under whose standards the ounger Scipio then 
fought, to desire that Roman might be sent to him ; adding that he should 
die with satisfaction, if he could but expire in his arms, after having made 
him executor to his will. But, believing that he should be dead before it 
could be possible for him to receive this consolation, he sent for his wife and 
children, and spoke to them as follows: “ I know no other nation but the 
“© Romans, and among this nation, no other family but that of the Scipios. 
<< T now, in my expiring moments, empower Scipio Atmilianus to dispose, 1n 
*“‘an absolute manner, of all my possessions, and to divide my kingdom 
“among my children. I require, that whatever Scipio may decree, shall be 
‘* executed as punctually as if I myself had appointed it by my will” After 
saying these words, he breathed his last. being upwards of ninety years 
of age. 

(3)This prince, during his youth, had met with strange reverses of for- 
tune, having been dispossessed of his kingdom, obliged to fly from province 
to province, and a thousand times in danger of his hfe Being supported, 
says the historian, by the divine protection, he was afterwards favoured, till 


(1) Pansan.in Arcad 1. win. p 305 (2) A. M. 8857. A. Rom 601. App p. 6a 
Val Max.lv c.2. ta) Appian. p. b5e 
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his death, with a perpetual course of prosperity, unruffied by any sinister ac- 
cident ; for he not only recovered his own kingdom, but added to it that of 
Syphax his enemy ; and extending his kingdom from Mauritama as far as 
Cyrene, he became the most powerful prince of all Africa. He was blessed, 
till he left the world, with the greatest health and vigour, which was doubtless 
owing to his extreme temperance, and the toils he perpetually sustained. 
Though ninety years of age, he performed all tho exercises used by young 
men,(1) and always rode without a saddle; and Polybius observes, a circurr 
stance preserved by (2)Plutarch, that the day after a great victory over the 
Carthaginians, Masinissa was seen, sitting at the door of his tent, eating a 
piece of brown bread. 

(3) He left fifty-four sons, of whom three only were legitimate, viz. Mi- 
cipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanaba]. Scipio divided the kingdom betwixt these 
three, and gave considerable possessions to the rest ; but the two last dying 
soon after, Micipsa became sole possessor of these extensive dominions.— 
He had two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, whom he educated in his palace 
with Jugurtha his nephew, Mastanabal’s son, of whom he took as much care 
as he did of his own children(4). This last-mentioned prince possessed several 
eminent qualities, which gained him universal esteem. Jugurtha, who was finely 
shaped, and very handsome, of the most delicate wit and the most selid judg- 
ment, did not devote himself, as young men commonly do, to a life of luxury 
and pleasure. He used to exercise himself with persons of his age, in run- 
ming, riding, and throwing the javelin; and though he surpassed all his 
companions, there was not one of them but loved him. The chase was his 
only dehght, but 1t was that of lions and other savage beasts. To finish his 
character, he excelled im all things, and spoke very httle of himself, plurr- 
mum facere, et mintmum tpse de se t. 

So conspicuous an assemblage of fine talents and perfections, began to ex- 
cite the jealousy of Micipsa. He saw himself in the decline of hfe, and his 
children very young. (5)He knew the prodigious lengths which ambition 15 
capable of going, when a crown 1s in view; and that a man, with talents 
much inferior to those of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by so resplendent a 
temptation, especially when united with such favourable circumstances. In 
order, therefore, to remove a competitor, so dangerous with regard to his 
children, he gave Jugurtha the command of the forces which he sent to the 
assistance of the Romans, who, at that time, were besieging Numantia, 
unaer the conduct of Scipio. Knowing Jugurtha was actuated by the mo-t 
heroic bravery, he flattered himself that he probably would rush upon dan- 
ger, and loge his hfe. However, he was mistaken. This young prince joined 
to an undaunted courage, the utmost calmness of mind, and, a circumstance 
very rarely found in persons of his age, he preserved a just medium between 
a timorous foresight and an impetuous rashness(6). In this campaign, he 
won the esteem and friendship of the whole army. Scipio sent him back to 
his uncle with letters of recommendation, and the most advantageous testi- 
monials of his conduct, after having given him very prudent advice with re- 
gard to it ; for knowmg mankind so well, he in all prebabibty had discovered 
certain sparks of ambition 1n that prince, which ke feared one day would 
break out into a flame. 

Micipsa, pleased with the great character that was sent him of his ne- 
phew, changed his behaviour towards him, and resolved, if possible, to win 


(1) Cicero introduces Cato, speaking as follows of Masinissa’s vigorous constitution 
Arbitror te audire, Scipio, huspes tuus Masinissa que faciat hodie nonaginta annos na- 
tus, cum ingressus iter pedibus sit, 1n equum omaino non ascendere ; cum equo, ex eque 
non descendere, nullo imbre, nullo frigore adduci, ut capite operto sit , summam esse 
hl: e€O corporis siccitatem. Itaque exequi omuia regis officia et munera —Dbe Senectute 

(2) An sen: gerenda sit Resp yp. 791. (3) Appian. p 65 Val Max il wc 2. 

(4) All this bistory of Jugurtha 1s extracted fron) Saliust. 

(5) Terrebat eum natura mortalium avida imperi, et preeceps ad eaplendam ani cu- 
pPidinem preterea opportunitas sua liberorumque etats, que etiam medocres virus spe 
predz trausversos agit —Saljuat. 

6) Ac sane, quod dificillimium imprimis est, et preho strenuus erat, et bonus con- 
elo, quorum aicerum cx providentia timorem, allerum ex audacia tcmentatcm adferre 
plerumque solet, 
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his affection by kindness. Accordingly he adopted him; and, by his will, 
made him joint-heir with his two sons. Finding afterwards his end ap- 
proaching, he sent for all the three, and bid them draw near his bed, where, 
in presence of his whele court, he put Jugurtha 1n mind how good he had 
been to him, conjuring him, in the name of the gods, to defend and protect 
on al} occasions his children ; who, being before related to him by the ties of 
blood, were now become his brethren, by his (Micipsa’s) bounty. He told 
him,(1) that neither arms nor treasures constitute the strength of a kingdom, 
but friends, who are not won by arms nor gold, but by real services and in- 
violable fidelity. Now where, says he, can we find better friends than our 
brothers? And how can that man, who becomes an enemy to his relations, 
repose any confidence 1n, or depend on strangers? He exhorted his sons to 
pay the hghest reverence to Jugurtha ; and to dispute no otherwise with 
im, than by their endeavour to equal, and, if possible, surpass his exalted 
merit. He concluded with entreating them to observe for ever an inviolable 
attachment with regard to the Romans ; and to consider them as their bene« 
factor, their patron, and master. (2)A few days after this, Micipsa ex~ 
ired. 
But Jugurtha soon threw off the mask, and began by ridding himself of 
Hiempsal, who had expressed himself to him with great freedom, and there- 
fore he got him murdered. (3)This bloody action proved but too evidentl 
to Adherbal, what he himself might naturally fear. Numidia is now divided, 
and sides severally with the two brothers. Mughty armies are raised by each 
arty. Adherbal, after losing the greatest part of his fortresses, 1s vanquished 
in battle, and forced to make Rome his asylum. However, this gave Jugur- 
tha no very great uneasiness, as he knew that money was all-powerful 1n that 
city. He therefore sent deputies thither, with orders for them to bribe the 
chief senators. In the first audience to which they were introduced, Adher- 
bal represents the unhappy condition to which he was reduced, the injustice 
and barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of his brother, the loss of almost all 
his fortresses ; but the circumstance on which he laid the greatest stress was, 
the commands of his dying father, viz. to put his whole confidence 1n the Ro~ 
mans; declaring, that the friendship of this people would be a stronger sup~ 
port both to himself and his kingdom, than all the troops and treasures in 
the universe. Hus speech was of great length, and extremely pathetic. Ju- 
gurtha’s deputies made only the following answer: that Hiempsal had been 
killed by the Numidians, because of his great cruelty ; that Adherbal was the 
aggressor, and yet, after having been vanquished, was come to make com- 
plaints, because he had not committed all the excesses he intended ; that their 
sovereign entreated the senate to form a judgment of his behaviour and con~ 
duct in Africa, from what he had shown at Numantia; and to lay a greater 
stress on his actions, than on the accusations of his enemies. But these am~<« 
bassadors had secretly employed an eloquence, much more prevalent than 
that of words, which had not proved imeffectual. The whole assembly was 
for Jugurtha, a few senators excepted, who were not so void of honour as to 
be corrupted by money. The senate came to this resolution, that commis- 
sioners should be sent from Rome, to divide the provinces equally upon the 
spot between the two brothers. The reader wiil naturally suppose, that Ju- 
gurtha was not sparing of his treasure on this occasion: the division was 
made to his advantage, and yet a specious appearance of equity was pre- 
served. ‘ 

This first success of J eure augmented his courage and boldness. Ac~« 
cordingly he attacked his brother by open force ; and whilst the latter lost 
his time 1n sending deputations tothe Romans, he stormed several fortresses, 
carried on his conquests, and after defeating Adherbal, besieged him in Cir- 
tha, the capital of his kingdom. Dung this interval, ambassadors arrived 


(1) Non exercitus. neque thesauri, presidia regni sunt, vernm amici ; quos neque ar- 
hn is cogere, Neque auro parere queasy, Offic ct fide pariuntni Quis autem amicior quan 
frater fiatiy? aut quem alienum fidum invemies, 3: tuis hostistueris ? 

(2) a, M. 3887. Ae Roa. odl. (3. A. M. 38838. A. Re mm, 63a, 
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from Rome, with orders, in the name of the senate and people, to the two kings 
to lay down theirarms, and cease all hostilities. Jugurtha, after protesting that 
he would obey, with themost profound reverenceand submission, the commands 
of the Roman people, added, that he did not beheve it was their intention, to 
under him from defending his own life against the treacherous snares which 
Ins brother had laid for 1t. He concluded with saying, that he would send 
ambassadors forthwith to Rome, to inform the senate of his conduct. By 
this random answer he eluded their orders, and would not even permit the 
deputies to wait on Adherbal. 

hough the latter was so closely blocked up in his capital,(1) he yet found 
means to send to Rome, to implore the assistance of the Romans against his 
brother, who had besieged him five months, and intended to take away his 
life. Some senators were of opinion that war ought to be proclaimed imme- 
diately against Jugurtha ; but still his credit prevailed, and the Romans only 
ordered an embassy to be sent, composed of senators of the highest distinc- 
tion, among whom was Aimilius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great as- 
cendant over the nobility, and concealed the blackest vices under the specious 
appearance of virtue. Jugurtha was terrified at first; but he again found 
an opportunity to elude their demands, and accordingly sent them back with- 
out coming to any conclusion. Upon this Adherbal, who had lost all hopes, 
surrendered, upon condition of having his life spared ; nevertheless, he was 
immediately murdered, with a great number of Numudians. 

But though the greatest part of the people at Rome were struck with hor- 
ror at this news, Jugurtha’s money again obtained him defenders 1n the se- 
nate. However, C. Memmius, the trbune of the people, an active man, 
and who hated the nobility, prevailed with the former not to suffer so hornd 
a crime to go unpunished ; and accordingly war being proclaimed against 
Jugurtha, Calpurnius Bestia, the consul, was appointed to carry it on (2) 
(3)He was endued with excellent qualities, but they were all depraved and 
rendered useless by his avarice. Scaurus set out with him. They at first 
took several towns ; but Jugurtha’s bribes checked the progress of these 
conquests ; and Scaurus(4) himself, who, till now, had expressed the strong- 
e-t animosity against this prince, could not resist so powerful an attack. A 
treaty was therefore concluded ; Jugurtha feigned to submit to the Romans, 
and thirty elephants, some horses, with a very considerable sum of money, 
were delivered to the questor. 

But now the indignation of the people in general at Rome displayed itself 
in the strongest manner. Memmuus the tribune fired them by his speeches 
He caused Cassius, who was pretor, to be appointed to attend Jugurtha, and 
to engage him to come to Rome, under the guarantee of the Romans, in or- 
der that an inquiry might be made 1n his presence, who those persons were, 
that had taken bribes. Accordingly, Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. 
The sight of him raised the anger of the people still higher; but a tribune 
having been bribed, he prolonged the session, and at last dissolved it. A 
Numidian prince, grandson of Masinissa, called Massiva, being at that time 
in the city, was advised to sglicit for Jugurtha’s kingdem ; which coming te 
the ears of the latter, he got him assassinated in the midst of Rome. How- 
ever, the murderer was seized, and delivered up to the civil magistrate, and 
Jugurtha was commanded to depart from Italy. Upon leaving the city, he 
cast back his eyes several times tewards 1t, and said, “‘ Rome wants only a 
“‘ Burchaser ; and, were one to be found, it were inevitably ruined.”(5) 


(i) He chose two of the nimblest of those who had followed him into Cirtha; and 
these, induced by the great rewards he promised them, and pitying bis unhappy circam-— 
stances, undertook to pass through the enemy’s camp, in the might, to the neighbouring 
shore, and from thence to Rome.—Exi8 qui una Cirtham profugerant, duos maxine 
impigros delegit . eos, multa pojlicendo, ac miserando casum suum, conpfirmat, ut: per 
bostium munitiones nocta ad proximum mare, den Komam pergerent.-—Sallust. 

(2) A M 3994 A. Rom. . Ant J.C. 110 

(3) Multe bonegue artes anim et corporis erant, quas onines avaricia prepediebat. 

(4) Magnitude pecunia a bono honestoque in pravun abstractus est. 

(5) Postquam Roma egressus est, fertur swepe tacitus eo respiciens, postremo dixisse 
Urbem sensjem et mature perituram, 63 eniptorem imvenesit. 
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And now the war broke out anew’ At first the indolence, or perhaps con- 
nivance, of Albinus the consul, made it go on very slowly ; but afterwards, 
when he returned to Rome to hold the public assemblies,(1) the Roman army, 
by the unskilfulness of hig brother Aulus, having marched into a defile from 
whence there was no getting out, 1t surrendered ignominiously to the enemy, 
who forced the Romans to submit to the ceremony of passing under the yoke, 
and made them engage to leave Numidia in ten days 

The reader will naturally suppose, that so shameful a peace, concluded 
without the authority of the people, was considered in a most odious ight at 
Rome. They could not flatter themselves with the hopes ot being successful 
in this war, till the conduct of it was givento L Metellus the consul. (2)To 
all the rest of the virtues which constitute the great captain, he added a per- 
fect disregard of wealth, a quality most essentially requisite against such 
an enemy as Juguitha, who hitherto had always been 1.1: to110us, rather by 
money than his sword But the African monaich found Metellus as inac- 
cessible 1n this as 1n all other respects He therefore was forced to venture 
hi» life, and exert lis utmost bravery, through the defect of an expedient 
which now begin to fail him. Accordingly, he signalizved himself in a sur- 
prising manner, and shewed 1n this campaign, all that could be expected 
trom the coura,e, abilities, and attention of an illustrious general, to whom 
despair adds new vigour, and suggests new lhyhts he wis, however, unsuc- 
cessful, because opposed by a consul who did not sufte: the most inconsider- 
able error to escape him, nor eve let slp an opportunity of taking advantage 
of the enemy. 

Jugurtha’s greatest concern was, how to secure himself from traitors. 
From the time he hid been told that Bomilcar, 1n whom he reposed the ut- 
most confidence, had a design upon his hfe, he enjoyed no peace He did 
not believe himself safe any where , but all things, by day as well as night, 
the citizen as well as foreigner, were suspected by him, and the blackest 
teriors sat for ever brooding over his mind. He never got a wink of sleep, 
except by stealth, and often changed his bed, in a manner unbecoming his 
rank Starting sometimes from his slumbers, he would snatch his sword, and 
break into loud c11es , and so strongly was he haunted by fear, that his actions 
approached to frenzy 

Ma1ius was Metellus’s heutenant His boundless ambition induced him 
to endeavour to lessen this generals character secretly 1n the minds of his 
suldiers , and becoming soon his professed enemy and slanderer, he at last, 
by the most grovelling and perfidious arts, prevailed so far as to supplant 
Metellus, and get himself nominated in his room, to carry on the war against 
Jugurtha. (3)With what strength of mind soever Metellus might be endued 
on other occasions, he was totally dejected by this unforeseen blow, which 
even forced tears from his eyes, and such expressions as were altogether un- 
worthy so great aman. There was something very dark and vile in Marius’s 
procedure , a circumstance that displays ambition in its native and genuine 
evlours, and shews that it eatinguishes, in those who abandon themselves to 
it, all sense of honour and integrity Metellu» avoided a man whose sight 
he could not bear, arrived 1n Rome, and was received there with universal 
acclamations (4)A triumph was decreed him, and the surname of Numudi- 
cus conferred upon him. 

I thought it would be proper to suspend, till J came to the Roman history, 
an account of the events that happened in Africa under Metellus and Ma- 
rius, all of which are very circumstantially described by Sallust, un his admi- 
rable history of Jugurtha. I therefore hasten to the conclusion of this war. 

Jugurtha being greatly distressed 1n his affairs, had recourse to Bocchus 
king of Mauritania, whose daughter he had married. This country extends 


(1) For electing magistrates —Sal. 

(2) In Numidiam pioficiscitur, magna spe civium, cum propter artis bonas, tum max- 
sme quod adversum divitias suvictum animum gerebat. 

(> Quibus rebus supra bonum atque honestum perculsus, neque lacrymas tenere, 
negue moderar: hinguim vir egregius mn ali s artibus, nimis molliter ayritudinem pats 
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from Numidia, as far as beyond the shores of the Mediterranean opposite to 
Spain.(1) The Roman name was scarce known in 1t, and the penale as hhttle 
known to the Romans. Jugurtha insinuated to his fathér-in-law, that should 
he suffer Numidia to be conquered, his kingdom wquld doubtless be involved 
in its ruin: especially as the Romans, who were sworn enemies to monarchy, 
seemed to have vowed the destruction of all the thrones in the universe, 
He therefore prevailed with Bocchus to enter into a league with him ; and 
ripe ngly received, on different occasions, very considerable succours from 
that ° 

Tas coniedarasy; which was cemented on either side by no other tie but 
that of interest, had never been strong, and a last defeat which Jugurtha 
met with, broke at once all the bands of it. Bocchus now meditated the 
dark design of delivering up his son-in-law to the Romans. For this purpose 
he had desired Marius to send him atrusty person. Sylla, who was an offi- 
cer of uncommon merit, and served under him as questor, was thought every 
way qualified for this negotiation. He was not afraid to put himself into the 
hands of the Barbarian king , and accordingly set out for his court. Bein 
arrived, Bocchus, who, hke the rest of his countrymen, did not pride himself 
in sincerity, and was for ever projecting new designs, debated within him- 
self, whether 3t would not be his interest to deliver up Sylla to Jugurtha. 
He was a long time fluctuating with uncertainty, and between a contrariety 
of sentiments: and the sudden changes which displayed themselves in his 
countenance, in his air, and his whole person, shewed evidently how strongly 
his mind was agitated. At length, returning to his first design, he made his 
terms with Sylla, and delivered up Jugurtha into his hands, who was sent 
immediately to Marius 

(2)Sylla says Plutarch,(3) acted on this occasion lke a young man fired 
with a strong thirst of glory, the sweets of which he had just begun to taste. 
Instead of ascribing to the general under whom he fought, all the honour of 
this event, as his duty required, and which ought to be an inviolable maxim, 
he reserved the greater part of 1t to himself, and had a ring made, which he 
always wore, wherein he was represented receiving Jugurtha from the hands 
of Bocchus , and this ring he used ever after as his signet. But Marius 
was so highly exasperated at this kind of insult, that he could neve: forgive 
him ; a circumstance that gave rise to the implacable hatred between these 
two Romans, which afterwards broke out with so much fury, and cost the re- 
public so much blood. 

(4) Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting such a spectacle to the 
Romans, as they could scarce believe they saw, when 1t passed then eyes, I 
mean, Jugurtha in chains that so formidable an enemy, during vhose hfe 
they could not flatter themselves with the hope» of being able to put an end 
to this war; so well was his courage sustained by stratagem and artifice, and 
his genius so fruitful in finding new expedients, even when his affairs were 
most desperate. We are told, that Jugurtha ran distracted, as he was walk- 
ing in the triumph ; that after the ceremony was ended, he was thrown into 
prison ; and that the lictors were so eager to seize his robe, that they rent it 
in several pieces, and tore away the tips of his ears, to get the rich jewels 
with which they were adorned. In this condition, he was cast quite naked, 
and in the utmost terror, into a deep dungeon, where he spent six days in 
struggling with hunger and the fear of death, retaining a strong desire of 
life to his last p: anend, continues Plutarch, worthy of his wicked deeds ; 
for Juguitha Fad never suffered the greatest crimes, ingratitude, perfidy, 
black treachery, and inhuman barbarity, to stand in the way of his ambition. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much honour on polite literature 
and the sciences, that I could not without umpropriety omit in the his- 
tory of the family of Masinissa, to whom his Either, who. also was named 
Juba, was great-grandson, and grandson to Gulussa. The elder Juba sig- 


€}) Now comprehending Fez, Morocco, &c. (2) Plut.in Vit Marn 
Ray veor hgh pte noknse yeyeuperos, ovw hweyne perpiwc te evtuxguae—Plut. Precep. 
erend p 
(} A ME a901 A Rom. 645 Ant. J C 103 —Plut Ibid. 
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nalized himself in the war between Cesar and Pompey, by his invivlable at- 
tachment to the party of the latter hero He slew himself after the battle 
of Fhapsus,(1) 1n which his forces, and those of Scipio, were entuely de- 
feited Juba, his son,then a child, was delivered up to the conqueror, and 
was one of the most conspicuous ornaments of his triumph. It appears fiom 
history, that a noble education was bestowed upon Juba in Rome, where he 
imbibed such a vanity of knowledge, as afterwards equalled him to the most 
learned Girecians Hedid not leave that city till he went to take possession 
of his father’s dominions. (2)Augustus resto: éd them to him, when, by the 
death of Mark Antony, the provinces of the empire were absolutcly at his 
disposal Juba, by the lenity of his government, gained the hearts of all his 
subjects . who, out of a grateful sense of the felicity they had enjoyed duiing 
his reign, ranked him in the number of their gods. Pausanius speaks of a 
st tue which the Athenians erected to his honour’ It was indeed just, thit 
a citv, which had been consecrated in all ages to the muses, should 1. e pub- 
ai testimonies of 1ts esteem for a king who made so bright a figuie among 
the learned (3)Suidas ascribes several works to this prince, of which only 
the fragments are now extant He had written the history of Arabia; the 
antiquities of Assyria, and those of the Romins, the history of theatres, of 
punting, and painters, of the nature and properties of different animals, 
and of grammar, &c a catalogue of which 1s given in Abbe Sevin’s short 
disseit itions on the hfe and works of the younger Juba,(4) whence I have 
extiactcd these few particulars. 


(1) A M 3959 A Rom 708. (2) A M a974-—A Rom. 719. Ant J.C.a 
(3) Vol IV of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 
(4) In voce "lafar. 
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CHAP I. 
The First Empire of the Assyrians. 


SECTION I. 
DURATION OF rHATr EMPIRE. 


Tue Assyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the most powerful in the 
world As to the length of its duration, two particular opinions have chefly 
prevailed Some authois, as Ctesias, whose opinion 1s tullowed by Justin, 
give it a duration of thirteen hundred 5 ears, others reduce it to five hundred 
and twenty, of which number 1s Herodvtus§ ‘The diminution, or rathe: the 
interruption of power, which happened in this vast empire, might possibly 
give occasion to this difference of opinion, and may perhaps serve in some 
measure to reconcile it 

The history of those early times 1s so obscure, the monuments which con- 
vey 1t down to us so contrary to each other, and the systems of the(1) mo- 
derns upon that matter so different, that 1t 1s difficult to lay down any opinion 
about it, as certain and incontestible But, where certainty 1s not to be had, 
I suppose a reasonable person will be satished with probability , and, in my 
opinion, a man can hardly be deceived, 1f he makes the As»s}11an empire equ ul 
in antiquity with the city of Babylon, its capital Now we learn from the 
holy scripture, that this was built by Nimrod, who certainly was a great con- 
queror, and 1n all appearance the first and most ancient that ever aspired af- 
ter that denomination 

(2) fhe Babylonians, as Callisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander's retinue, 
wrote to Anstotle, reckoned themselves to be at least of 1903 years standing, 
when that prince entered triuinphant into Babylon, which makes then o11- 
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gin reach back tothe year of the world 1761, that 1s to say, 105 years after 
the deluge This computation comes within a few j ears of the time we sup- 
pose Nimiod to have founded that city. Indeed this testimony of Callisthenes, 
as it does not agree with any other accounts of that matter, 1s not esteemed 
authentic by the learned ; but the conformity we find between 1t and the 
holy scripture should make us regard it. 

Upon these grounds, I think we may allow Nimrod to have been the 
founder of the first Assyrian empire, which subsisted, with more or less ex- 
tent and glory, upwards of (1)1450 years, from the time of Nimrod to that 
of Sardanapalus, the last king , that 1s to say, from the year of the world 
1800 to the year 3257 

(2)Nimrod. He 1s the same with (3)Belus, who was afterwards worship- 
ped as a god, under that appellation 

He was the son of Chus, grandson of Cham, and great-grandson of Noah 
He was, says the scripture, a mughty hunter before the Lord (4) In applying 
himself to this laborious and dangerous exercise, he had two things 1n view , 
the first was to gain the people’s affection, by delivering them from the fury 
and diead of wild beasts , the next was, to train up numbers of young peo- 
ple, by this exercise uf huntinz, to endure labour and haidship, to fourm them 
to the use of aims, to inure them to a hind of discipline and obedience, that 
at a proper time after they had been accustomed to his orders, and seasoned 
+ arms, he might make use of them foi other pu1poses more serious than 

unting 

In anciéak history we find some footsteps rem uning of this artifice of Nim- 
rod, whom the write:s have confounded with Ninus, his son (5) for Diodo- 
rus has these words , “ Ninus, the most ancient of the Assyrian hings men- 
“tioned 1n history, performed great actions Being naturally of a warlike 
** disposition, and ambitious of glory that results fiom valour, he armed a 
“* considerable numbe: of young men, that were brave and vigorous like him- 
“self, trained them up a long time 1n laborious exercises and h irdshi,s, 
“and by that means accustomed them to bear the fatigues of war patiently, 
‘ and to face dangers with courage and intrepidity * 

(6)What the same author adds, thit “inus entered into alliance with the 
king of the A1abs, and joined forces with him, 1s a piece of ancient tradition, 
which infoims us, that the sons of Chus, and by consequence the brothers of 
Nimiod, all settled themselves in Arabia, along the Persian gulf, trom Ha- 
vila to the ocean, and lived near envugh then brother to lend him succours, 
or to receive them from him And what the same historian further says of 
Ninus, that he was the first hing of the Assyrians, agrees exactly with what 
the scripture says of Nimuod, that he began to be mighty on the earth, that 
is, he procuied himself settlements, built cities, subdued his neighbours, 
united different people under one and the same authority, by the band of the 
sune polity and the same laws and formed them into one state, which for 
those early times was of a considerable extent, though bounded by the rivers 
Euphiates and ‘ligiis, and which 1n succeeding ages made new acquisitions 
by degiees, and at length extended its conquests very fai 

(7) The capital cuty of his kingdom, says the scriptuie, was Babylon Most 
of the protane historians ascribe the founding of Babylon to (8 )Semiramis, 
the rest to Belus It 1» evident that both the one and the othe: aie mis~ 
taken, 1f they speak of the first founding of that city , for 1t owes 1ts begin-~ 
ning neither to Semiramis, nor to Nimrod, but to the foolish yamity of those 
persons mentioned in scripture,(9) who desired to build @ tower and a city, 
that should render their memory 1mmortal 

(10)Josephus relates, upon the testimony of a Sibyl (who must have been 
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very ancient, and whose fictions cannet be imputed to the indiscreet zeal of ary 
Christians), that the gods threw down the tower by an impetuous wind, or 4 
violent huricane. Had this been the case, Nimrod’s temerity must have 
been still greater, to rebuild a city and a tower, which God himself had over- 
thrown with such marks of his displeasure. But the scripture says no such 
thing, and it 18 very probable, the building remained in the cendition it 
was, when God put an end to the work by the confusion of languages. and 
that the tower consecrated to Belus, which 1s described by Herodotus,(1) 
was this very tower which the sons of men pretended to raise to the clouds 
It 1s furthe: probable, that this ridiculous design being defeated by such 
an astonishing prodigy as none could be the author of but God himself, 
every body abandoned the place which had given him offence, and that Nim- 
rod was the first who encompassed it afterwards with walls, settled therein 
his friends and confederates, and subdued those that lived 1o0und about it, be- 
inning his empire 1n that place, but not confining it to se narrow a cumpass. 
wt prenciprum regns eyus Babylon. ‘Lhe other cities which the sciipture 
speaks of in the same place, were in the land of Shina, which was ccitainly 
the province of which Baby lon became the metropolis 
From this country he went into that which has the name of Assyria, and 
there built Nineveh (2) De terra sila egressus est Assur et edificavit Nineven. 
This is the sense in which many learned men undeistand the word Assur, 
looking upon it as the name of a province, and not of the first man who pos- 
sessed it, as 1f 1t were, egressus est in Assur, in Assyrtam And thisseems to 
be the most natural constiuction, for many reasons not necess1y to be re- 
cited in this place. The countiy of Assyria 1s desciibed, in one of the pio- 
phets,(3) by the particular character of being the lind of Nimiod Jf ¢# pas- 
cent terram Assur in gladio, et terram Nemrod wm luncess gus, et tuberabit ab 
Assur, cum venerit un terram nostram. It derived its name from Assur the 
son of Shem, who without doubt had settled himselt and family there, and 
was probably driven out o1 brou,ht under subjection, by the usurper Nimrod 
‘Lhis conqucror haying possessed himself of the provinces of Assur,(4) did 
not rivage them, hhe a tyrant, but filled them with cities, and made him- 
self as much beloved bv his new subjects as he was by his old ones, so that 
the historians (5) who hive not examined into the bottom of this affau, have 
thought thit he mide use of the Assy111ns to conquer the Bibvlomans. 
Among other cities, he built one more isrge and magnificent than the rest, 
which he called Nineveh, trom the name of his son Ninus, m order to 1m- 
moitalive his memory jhe son, in his turn, out of vene) ation for his father, 
was willing that they who had served him as thei hing, should adore him as 
their god, and induced othe nations to rende1 him the sime worship For 
it appears plainly, that Nimiod 1s the famous Belus of the Babylonians, the 
frst hing whom the people deified for his great actions, and who shewed 
others the way to that sort of immoitality which may result from human 
accomplishments 
I intend to speak of the mighty strength and greatness of the cities of 
Babylon and Nineveh, under the hings to whom the building of them 1s 
ascribed by profane authors, because the »tripture says httle or nothing on 
that subject. ‘This silence of scripture, so little satisfactory to our curiosity, 
may become an instructive lesson for our piety The hely penman has 
placed Naimiod and Abraham, a» 1t were, in one view before us, and seems 
to have put them so near together, on purpose that we should see an example 
in the former, of what 1s admired aad coveted by men, and 1n the latter, 
of whet is acceptable and well-pleasing to God (6) ‘These two persons, so 
unhke each other, are the two first and chief citizens of two different cities, 
built from different motives, and with difierent principles, the one, self-love, 
and a desne of temporal advantages, carried even to the contemning of the 
Deity , the other, the love of God, even to the contemning of one’s self. 


QH) Lib > c 181 (2) Gen. x 11 (3) Mic v. 6. 

(4) Gen x 11, 12 (Ss) Diod | nn p 90. (6) Fecernunt civita 
tes duas anpores duo terrenam scihcet amor sui usque ad par eas Des, ccoelestem 
vero amor Dei usque ad centemptumsui —St. Aug de Civ Dei, lib xiv c 268. 
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Ninus. I have already observed, that most of the profane authors look 
upon him as the first founder of the Assyrian empire, and for that reason 
ascribe to him a great part of his father Nimrod’s or Belus’s actions. 

(1)Having a design to enlarge his conquests, the first thing he did was to 
prepare troops and officers capable of promoting his designs And having 
received powerful succours from the Arabians his neighbours, he took the 
field, and in the space of seventeen years conquered a vast extent of country, 
in Egypt, as far as India and Bactriana, which he did not then venture 

O attack. 

At his return, before he entered upon any new conquests, he conceived 
the design of immortalizing his name by the building of a city answeiable to 
the greatness of his power, he called it Nineveh, and built 1t onthe eastern 
banks of the Tigris.(2) Possibly he did no more than finish the work his 
father had begun MHis design, says Diodorus, was to make Nineveh the 
largest and noblest city in the world, and not leave it in the powe: of those 
that came afte: him, ever to build, or hope to build such anuther Nor was 
he dece1y ed in his view, for never did any city come up to the greatness and 
magnificence of this. it was one hundied and fifty stadia, or eighteen miles 
thiee quarters 1n Jength, and ninety stadi2, o: eleven miles and one quarter, 
in breadth , and consequently was an ublong square. Its cucumference was 
four hundred and eihty stadia, o1 sixty miles lor this reason we find st 
said in the prophct Jonah,(3) That Neneveh was an exceeding great city, of 
three days gourney , which is to be understood of the whole cucuit 0: com- 
pass of the city (4) Lhe walls of 1t were an hundied teet high, and of so 
considerable a thickness, that thiee challots might go a-breast upon them 
with ease SILhey were fortified and adorned with fitteen hundred toweis, 
two hundred feet hih 

Afte: he had finished this prodigious work, he resumed his expedition 
against the Bactiranys His army, accoiding to the relation of Ctesias, con- 
Ssipted of seventeen hundicd thousand foot, two hundied thousind horse, 
and about sixteen thousand chariots armed with scythe, Diodorus adds, 
that this ouzht not tu appear incredible, since, not to mention the 1:numer- 
able armics of Darius and Xeixes, the single city of Syracuse, in the time 
of Dionysius the ty1ant, furnished one hundied and twenty thousand foot, 
and twelve thousand horse, besides four hundred vessels well equipped and 
provided And a little betoxe Hanmbal » time, Italy, including the citizens 
and alles, was able to send uito the field neara millionof men MNinus made 
himself master of a great numbei of cities, and at last laid siege to Bactria, 
the capital of the count1) Hee he would probably have seen all his attempts 
muiscai1y, had 1t not becn for the diligence and assistance of Semiramis, wite 
to one of his chief officers, a woman of uncommon courage, and paiticular- 
ly exempu fiom the weakness of her sex She was boin at Ascalon, a city of 
Syna. I think it needless to recite the account Diodorus pives of her birth, 
and of the mn aculous manner of her being nursed and brought up by pigeons, 
since that histoman himself looks upon it only as a fabulous story. It was 
Semiramis that directed Ninus how to attack the citadel, and by her means 
he took it, and then became master of the city, 1n which he found an im- 
mense tieasure. The husband of this lady having killed himself, to prevent 
the efiects of the king’s thieats and indignation, who had conceived a violent 
passion for his wife, Ninus mariied Semiramis. . 

Atter his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, whom he called Ninyas. 
Not long afte: this he died, and left the queen the government of the hing- 
dom She, 1n honou: of his memory, erected him a magnificent monument, 
which remained a long time after the ruin of Nineveh. 

(5)1 find no appearance of tiuth in what some authors relate concerning 


1) Diod Iu p 90-95 
ey Diodorus save: it was on the banks of the Euphrates, and speaks of it as 1f it wasso, 
sn many places, but he is mistaken (3) Jonah i111 3 
(4) It 1s bard to belheve, that Diodorus does not speak of the bigness of Nineveh with 
some exaggeration therefore, some learned men have reduced the stadium to little 
more than one halt, and reckon fifteen of them to the Roman mile instead of eight. 
(5) Plut 1n Mor p 753. 
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the manner of Semiramis’s coming to the throne. According to them, hav- 
ing secured the chief men of the state, and attached them to her interest 
by her benefactions and promises, she solicited the king with gieat impor- 
tunity to put the sovereign powe1 into her hands for the space of five day <« 
Fie yielded to her entreaties, and all the provinces of the empie were com-~ 
manded to obey Semiramis. These orders were executed but too exactly tor 
the unfortun ite Ninus, who was put to death, either immediately or after 
some years imprisonment. 

Sevrramis  (1)Ihis princess applied all her thoughts to immortalize her 
name, and to cover the meanness of her extraction by the greatness of her 
deeds and enterprises She proposed to herself to surpass all her predeces- 
sors in magnificence, and to that end she undertook the (2)building of the 
mighty Babylon, 1n which she employed two millions of men, which were 
callanced out of all the provinces of] her vast empire. Some of her successors 
endea\ oured to adorn that city with new works and embellishments I shall 
here speah of them altogether, 1n order to give the reader a more clear and 
distinct idea of that stupendous nity 

Lhe principal works, which rendered Babylon so famous, are the walls of 
the city , the quays and the bridge , the lake, binks, and canals made for the 
draining of the 11ver, the palaces, hanging , irdens, and the temple of Be- 
lu», works of such a surprising magnificence, as 1s scarce to be comprehended. 
Dr Prideaux having treated this matter with great extent and learning, I 
have only to copy, or rather abridge him. 


I—1HE W ALLS 


(3)BasyLown stood on a large flat or plain, in a very rich and deep soil. 
‘The walls were every way prodigious. Ihey were 1n thickness eighty-seven 
feet, in height thiee hundred and fifty, and in compass four hundred and 
eighty furlungs, which mikes sixty of our miles ‘These walls were drawn 
10und the city in the form of an exact square, each side of which was one 
hundied and twenty furlongs (4) or fifteen miles, in length, and all built of 
large bricks cemented togethe: with bitumen, a glutinous slime arising out 
of the earth in that country}, which binds in building much stronger and 
tirmer thin hme, and soon grows much harder than the bricks or stones 
themselves which it cements together 

Ihese walls were surrounded on the outside with a vast ditch full of 
water, and lined with bricks on both sides Lhe earth that was dug out of 1t 
made the brichs of which the walls were built , and therefore, from the vast 
he1sht and breadth of the walls, may be inferred the greatness of the ditch 

In every side of this great squaie were twenty-five gates, that 1s, an hun- 
dred an all, which were all made of solid brass , and hence it 1s, that when 
God promises to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he tells him, (5)That he 
would break wn yreces before him the gates of brass Between every two of 
these gates were three towers, and four more at the four corners of this 
great square, and three between each of these corners and the next gate on 
either side, every one of these towers was ten feet higher than the walls. 
But this 1s to be understood only of those parts of the wall where there was 
need of towers 

Fyrom the twenty-five gates 1n each side of this great square went twenty- 
five streets, 1n straight lines to the gates which were directly over against 
them, in the opposite side, so that the whole number of the streets were 
fifty, each fitteen miles long, whereof twenty-five went one way, and twenty= 
five the other, duectly crossing each other at rmght angles. And besides 


1) Di d Tu p 95 (2) We are not to wonder, 1f we find the founding of 
a city ascribed to different persons Itis common, even among the profane writers, to 
84) such a prince built such a city, whether he waa the person that first founded it, or 
that on y embellished or enlarged it 
(3) Heroa | 1 ¢ 178, 180 1od I 11 p 95 96 Q Curt lvc 2 
(4) L relate things as 1 find them in the ancient autbors, which Dean Piideaux hasalse 
done, but I cannot help beheving that grcat abatements are to be made 1n what they 
say as to the immense extent of Bat ylon and Nineveb (5) Isa xlv 2 
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these, there were also four half streets, which had houses only on one side, 
and the wall on the other , these went round the four sides of the city next 
the walls, and were each of them two hundred feet bread, the rest were 
about an hundred and fifty. By these streets thus crossing each other, the 
whole city was cut out into six hundred and seventy-six squares, each of 
which was four furlongs and an half on every side, that 1s, two miles and a 
quarter 1n circumference. (1)Round these squares, on every side towards 
the streets, stood the houses, which were not contiguous, but had void spaces 
between them, all built three or four stories high, and beautified with all 
manner of ornaments towards the streets. ‘The space within, in the mrddle 
of each square, was hkewise all void ground, employed for yards, gardens, and 
other such uses ; so that Babylon was greater 1n appearance than reality, 
near one half of the city being taken up in gardens and other cultivated 
lands, as we are told by QQ. Curtius. 


I1.—THE QUAYS AND BRIDGE. 


(2)A srancu of the river Euphrates ran quite across the city from the 
north to the south side ; on each side of the river was a quay, and an high 
wall, built of brick and bitumen, of the same thickness as the wall that went 
round the city. In these walls, over-against every street that led to the 
river, were gates of brass, and from them descents by steps to the river, for 
the conveniency of the inhabitants, who used to pass over from one side to 
the other 1n boats, having no other way of crossing the river before the build- 
ing of the bridge. These brazen gates were always open in the day-time, 
and shut 1n the night. 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other buildings, either in beauty 
or magnificence , 1t was a (3)furlong in length, and thirty-feet in breadth, 
built with wonderful art, to supply the defect of a foundation 1n the bottom 
of the river, which was all sandy. ‘The arches were made of huge stones, 
fastened together with chains of iron and melted lead Before they began 
to build the bridge, they turned the course of the river, and laid its channel 
dry, having another view 1n so dojng besides that of laying the foundations 
more commodiously, as J shall explain hereafter. And as every thing was 
prepared before hand, both the bridge and the quays, which I have already 
described, were built in that interval 


JII—THE LAKE, DITCHIES, AND CANALS MADE FOR THE DRAINING 
OF THE RIVER. 


TuHeEseE works, objects of admiration for the skilful in all ages, were still 
more useful than magnificent. (4)In the beginning of the summer, on the 
sun’s melting the snow upon the mountains of Armenia, there a1ises a vast 
increase of waters, which running into the Euphrates in the months of June, 
July, and August, makes it overflow its banks, and occasions such another 
inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. (5)To prevent the damage which 
both the city and country received from these inundations, at a very consi~ 
derable distance above the town, two artificial canals were cut, which turned 
the course of these waters into the Tigris before they reached Babylon. 
(6)And to secure the country yet more from the danger of inundations, and. 
to keep the river within its channel, they raised prodigious artificial banks 
on both sides the river, built of brick cemented with bitumen, which began 
at the head of the artificial canals, and extended below the atv 

To facilitate the making of these works, 1t was necessary to turn the course 
of the river another way , for which purpose, to the west of Babylon, was 
dug a prodigious artificial lake, (7)forty miles square, one hundred and sixty 


Cid Quint Curt I yc 4 (2) Her 11 ©€ 180,186 Diod 1 nn p 96 
(3) Diodorus says this bmdge was five furlongs im length, which can hardly be true, 
ance the Euphrates was but one turlong bioad —Strab |} xv zB 73% 
(4) Strab ance p 740 Phin lov c 26 (5) Abyd ap Eus Prep Evang hb. 1x. 
(6 ae ib Eler 1 1c 185. AO Theauthor follows Herodotus, who 
OL. i. 4 
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in compass, and thirty-five feet deep according to Herodotus, and seventy - 
five feet according to Megasthenes. Intothis lake was the whole river turned 
by an artificial canal, cut from the west side of at, till the whole work was 
finished, when 1t was made to flow in its former channel. But, that the 
Euphrates, 1n the time of tts imcrease, might not overflow the aty through 
the gates on ats sides, this lake, with the canal from the river, was »till pre- 
served. The water received into the lake at the time of these overflowings, 
was kept there all the year, as in a common reservoir, tor the benefit of the 
country, to be let out by sluices at all convenient times for the watering of 
the lands below 1t. The lake, therefore, was equally useful in defending the 
country from inundations and making it fertile I relate the wonders of 
Babylon as they are delivered down to us by the ancients, but there are some 
of them which are scarce to be comprehended or believed, of which number 
is the lake I have desciibed, I mean with respect to 1ts vast extent 

Berosus, Megasthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Josephus and Eusebius, 
make Nebuchadnezzar the author of most of these works , but Herodotus 
ascribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and the lake, to Nitocris, the 
daughter-in-law of that monarch Perhaps Nitocris might only finish what 
her father left umperfect at his death, on which account that historian might 
give her the honour of the whole undertaking. 


IV —THE PALACES AND HANGING GARDENS. 


(1)Ar the ends of the bridge were two palaces, which had a communica- 
tion with each other by a vault, built under the channel of the river at the 
time of its being dry ‘The old palace, which stood on the east side of the 
river, was thirty furlongs, or three miles and three quarters, 1n compass , 
near which stood the temple of Belus, of which we shall soon speak The 
new palace, which stood on the west side of the river opposite to the other, 
was sixty furlongs, or seven miles and a half in compass. It was surrounded 
with three walls, one within another, with considerable spaces between them. 
These walls, as also those of the other palace, were embellished with an 
infinite variety of sculptures, representing all kinds of animals to the life. 
Amongst the rest was a curious hunting-piece, in which Semiramis, on horse- 
ie was throwing her javelin at a leopard, and her husband Ninus pieicing 
a hon 

(2)In this last, or new palace, were the Hanging Gardens, so celebrated 
among the Greeks. They contained a square of four plethra, that 1s, of 
four hundred feet, on every side, and were carried up aloft into the air, in 
the manner of several large terraces, one above another, till the height equal- 
led that of the walls of the city. ‘lhe ascent was from terrace to teriace, 
by stairs ten feet wide The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, raned 
upon other arches, one above another, and strengthened by a wall, surround- 
ing 1t on every side, of twenty-two feet in thickness. On the top of the arches 
were first laid large flat stones, sixteen feet long, and four broad , over these 
was a layer of reeds, mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, upon whixh 
were two rows of bricks, closely cemented together with plaster ‘The whvle 
was covered with thick sheets of lead, upon which lay the mould of the gar- 
den And all this floorage was contiived to keep the moisture of the mould 
from running away through the arches. The mould, or earth, thus laid, was 
so deep, that the greatest trees might take root 1n it, and with such the 
terraces were covered, as well as with al! ether plants and flowers that 
were proper for a garden of pleasure. In the upper terrace there was an en- 

ine, or kind of pump, by which water was drawn up out of the river, and 
rom thence the whole garden was watered In the spaces between the seve- 
ral arches, upon which this whole structure rested, were large and magmifi- 


makes it four hundred and twenty furlongs, or fifty-two miles square, but I chuse ts 
tullow Dean Prideaux, whoin that prefers the account of Megasthenes 
€t) Diod Lous, 96 97. (2) Diod p 98 99 Strabo ? xvi p 7388 Quint 
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cent apartments, that were very light, and had the advantage of a beautiful 
prospect. 

(1)Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been bred in Media, (for 
she was the daughter of Astyages, the king of that country), had been much 
taken with the mountains and woody parts of that country ; and as she de- 
sired to have something lke it in Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, to gratify her, 
caused this prodigious edifice to be erected Diodorus gives sigh the same 
account of the matter, but without naming the persons. 


V. THE TEMPLE OF BELUS. 


(2)AnoTHER of the great works at Babylon was the temple of Belus, wnich 
stood, as] have mentioned already, near the old palace. It was most remark- 
able for a prodigious tower that stood 1n the middle of it. At the foundation, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, 1t was a square of a furlong on each side, that 1s, half 
a mile in the whole compass, and, according to Strabo, 1t was also a furlong 
in height. It consisted of eight towers, built one above the other , and be- 
cause it decreased gradually to the top, Strabo calls the whole a pyramid 
It is not only asserted, but proved, that this tower much exceeded the great- 
est of the pyramids of Egypt inheght Therefore we have good reason to 
believe, as (3)Bochart asserts, that this 1s the very same tower which wus 
built there at the confusion of languages; and the rather, because it 1s at- 
tested by several profane authors, that this tower was all built of bricks and 
bitumen, as the scripture tells us the tower of Babel was. The ascent to the 
top was by stairs on the outside round 1t , that 1s, perhaps, there was an easy 
sloping ascent 1n the side of the other wall, which turning by very slow de- 
grees 1n a spiral line eight times round the tower from the bottom to the top, 
had the same appearance as 1f there had been eight towers placed one upun 
another. In these different stories were many large rooms, with arched roofs 
supported by pillars. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, was an ob- 
servatory, by the benefit of which the Babylonians became more expert 1n as- 
tronomy than all other nations, and made 1n a short time the great progress 
in 1t ascribed to them in history. 

But the chief use to which this tower was designed, was the worship of the 
god Belus, or Baal, as also that of several other deities: for which reason 
there was a multitude of chapels inthe different parts of the tower. The riches 
of this temple 1n statues, tables, censers, cups, and other sacred vessels, all of 
massy gold, were immense. Among other images, there was one of forty 
feet high, which weighed a thousand Babylonish talents The Babylonish 
talent, according to Pollux, in his Oromasticon, contained seven thousand 
Attic drachmas, and consequently was a sixth part more than the Attic ta- 
lent, which contains but six thousand drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus makes of the riches contained 
in this temple, the sum total amounts to six thousand three hundred Baby- 
lonish talents of gold. 

The sixth part of six thousand three hundred, 1s one thousand and fifty , 
consequently, six thousand three hundred Babylonish talents of gold, are 
equivalent to seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of 

old. 

2 Now, seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of silver, are 
worth upwards of two millons and one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The proportion between gold and silver among the ancients, we reckon as 
ten to one ; therefore, seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic talents 
of gold amount to above one and twenty millions sterling. 

4)This temple stood till the tame of Xerxes ; but he, on his return from 
his Grecian expedit:on, demolished it entirely, after having first plundered 
it of all its immense riches. Alexander, on his return to Babylon from his 


(1) Beros ap Jos cont Ave. 1¢6 (2) Herod 11 _c¢ 181 Diod Iu. p 98 Strabo, 
last p 738 (3) Phal Part llic® (4) Herod.1 1 ¢ 193 Strabo, 1 ava 
Pp 738 Arman |. vip 400. 
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Indian expedition, purposed to have rebuilt 1t ; and, in order thereto, set ten 
thousand men to work, to rid the place of its rubbish; but, after they had 
laboured therein two months, Alexander died, and that put an end to the 
undertaking 

Such were the chief works which rendered Babylon so famous. Some of 
them are ascnbed by profane authors to Semiramis, to whose history it is 
now time to return. 

1)When she had finished all these great undertakings, she thought fit to 
make a progress through the several parts of her empire ; and, wherever she 
came, lett monuments of her magnificence, by many noble structures which 
she erected, either for the conveniency or ornament of her cities ; she applied 
herself particularly to have water brought by aqueducts to such places as 
wanted it, and to make the highways easy, by cutting through mountains, 
and filling up valleys. In the time of Diodorus, there were still monuments 
to be seen 1n many places, with her name inscribed upon them. 

(2)The authority this queen had over her people seems very extraordinary, 
since we find her presence alone capable of appeasing a sedition One day, as 
she was dressing herself, word was brought her of a tumult in the city. Where- 
upon she went out immediately, with her head half dressed, and did not re- 
turn till the disturbance was entirely appeased A statue was erected 1n re~ 
membrance of this action, representing her 1n that very attitude and undress, 
which had not hindered her trom flying to her duty. 

Not satisfied with the vast extent of dominions left her by her husband, she 
enlarged them by the conquest of a great part of Aithiopia. Whulst she was 
in that country, she had the curiosity to visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
to inquire of the oracle how long she had to hve. According to Diodorus, 
the answer she received was, that she should not die till her son Ninyas con- 
ppired against her, and that after her death, one part of Asia would pay her 
divine honours. 

Her greatest and last expedition was against India. On this occasion she 
raised an innumerable army out of all the provinces of her empire, and ap- 
pointed Bactra for the rendezvous. As the strength of the Indians consisted 
chiefly n their great number of elephants, this artful queen had a multitude 
of camels accoutred 1n the form of elephants, in hopes of deceiving the ene- 
my. Itis said that Perseus long after used the same stratagem against the 
Romans, but neither of them succeeded 1n this stratagem. ‘The Indian king, 
having notice of her approach, sent ambassadors to ask her who she was, and 
with what right, having never received any inyury from him, she came out of 
w antonness to attack his dominions , adding, that her boldness should soon 
meet with the punishment it deserved. Tell your master, 1eplied the queen, 
that in a little time I myself will let him know who I am. She advanced 
immediately towards the river(3) from whence the country takes 1ts name ; 
.nd having prepared a sufficient number of boats, she attempted to pass it 
with her army. Their passage was a long time disputed, but after a bloody 
battle, she put her enemies to flight. Above a thousand of their boats were 
sunk, and above a hundred thousand of their men taken pmsoners. Encou- 
raged by this success, she advanced directly into the country, leaving sixty 
thousand men behind to guard the bridge of boats which she had built over 
the river. This was just what the king desired, who fled on purpose to 
bring her to an engagement in the heart of his country. As soon as he 
thought her far enough advanced, he faced about, and a second engagement 
ensued, more bloody than the first. The counterfeit elephants could not 
long sustain the shock of the true ones; these routed her army, crushing 
whatever cumein their way. Semiramis did all that could be done to rally 
and encourage her troops, but in vain. The king, perceiving her engaged 1n the 
Leht, advanced towards her, and wounded her in two places, but not mor- 
tally ‘The swiftness of her horse soon carried her beyond the reach of her 
enemies As her men crowded to the bridge, to repass the river, great num- 
bers of them perished, through the disorder and confusion unavoidable on 
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such occasions. When those that could save themselves were safely over, 
she destroyed the bridge, and by that means stopped the enemy, and the 
Ling lhkewise, “in obedience to an oracle, had given orders to his troups not 
to pass the river, nor pursue Semiramis any farther. The queen, having 
made an exchange of prisoners at Bactra, returned to her own dominions 
with scarce one third of | her army, which, according to Ctesias, consisted of 
three hundred thousand foot, and fifty thousand horse, besides the camels 
and chariots armed for war, of which she had a very considerable number. 
She, and Alexander after her, were the only peisons that ever ventured to 
carry the war beyond the river Indus. 

I must own I am somewhat puzzled with a difficulty which may be raised 
against the extraordinary things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do 
not seem to agree with the times so near the deluge ; such vast armies, I 
mean, such a numerous cavalry, so many chariots armed with scythes, and 
such immense treasures of gold and silver, all which seem to be of a later 
date. The same thing may likewise be said of the magnificence of the build- 
mgs ascribed to them. It 1s probable the Greek historians, who came so 
many ages afterwards, deceived by the likeness of names, through their ig- 
norance in chronology, and the resemblance of one event with another, may 
have ascribed such things to more ancient princes, as belonged to those of a 
later date ; or may have attributed a number of exploits and enterprises to 
spine Piha ought to be divided amongst a series of them, succeeding one 
another. 

Semiramis, some time after her return, discovered that her son was plot- 
ting against her, and one of her principal officers had offered him his assist- 
apce. She then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, and believing 
that her end approached, without inflicting any punishment on the officer, 
who was taken into custody, she voluntanly abdicated the throne, put the 
government into the hands of her son, and withdrew from the sight of men, 
hoping speedily to have divine honours paid to her, according to the promise 
of the oracle. And indeed we ate told she was worshipped by the Assy- 
rians, under the form of a dove. She lived sixty-two years, of which she 
reigned forty-two. 

There are, 1n the Memoirs(1) of the Academy of Belles Lettres, two 
learned dissertations upon the Assyrian empire, and particularly on the 
reign and actions of Semiramis. 

hat Justin(2) says of Semiramis, namely, that after her husband’s de- 
cease, not daring either to comuut the government to her son, who was then 
too young, or openly to take it upon herself, she governed under the name 
and habit of Ninyas ; and that, after having reigned in that manner above 
forty years, falling passionately 1n love with her own son, she endeavoured 
to bring him to a criminal comphance, and was slain by him, all this, I say, 
is so void of all appearance of truth, that to go about to confute it, would be 
but losing time. It must, however, be owned, that almost all the authors 
who have spoken of Semiramis, give us but a disadvantageous idea of her 
chastity. 

I do nde know but the glorious reign of this queen might partly induce 
Plato(3) to maintain, in his Commonwealth, that women, as well as men, 
ought to be admitted into the management of public affairs, the conducting 
of armies, and the government of states; and by neces consequence, 
ought to be trained up 1n the same exercises as men, as well for the forming 
of the body as the mind. Nor does he so much as except those exercises, 
wherein 1t was customary to fight stark naked, alleging,(4) that the virtue 
of the sex would be a sufficient coveiing for them. 

It is just matter of surprise to find so judicious a philosopher in other re- 
spects, openly combating the most common and most natural maxims of 
modesty and decency, which virtues are the principal ornament of the vex, 
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and insisting so strongly upon a principle, sufficiently confuted by the con- 
stant practice of all ages, and of almost all nations in the world. 

(1)Aristotle, wiser in this than his master Plato, without doing the least 
injustice to the real merit and essential qualities of the sex, has with great 
judgment marked out the different ends to which men and women are or- 
dained, from the different qualities of body and mind wherewith they are 
endowed by the Author of nature, who has given the one strength of body 
and intrepidity of mind, to enable him to undergo the greatest hardships, 
and face the most imminent dangers ; whilst the other, on the contrary, 1s of 
a weak and delicate constitution, accompanied with a natural softness and 
modest timidity, which render her more fit for a sedentary life, and dispose 
her to keep within the precincts of the house, to employ herself in a prudent 
and industrious economy. 

(2)Xenophon 1s of the same opinion with Aristotle, and in order to set off 
the occupation of the wife, who confines herself within her house, agreeably 
compares her to the mother-bee, commonly called the queen of the bees, who 
nlone governs and has the superintendence of the whole hive; who dis- 
tributes all their employments, encourages their industry, presides over the 
building of their little cells, takes care of the nourishment and subsistence of 
her numerous famuly ; regulates the quantity of honey appointed for that 
purpose, and at fixed and proper seasons sends abroad the new swarms 1n 
colonies, to ease and discharge the hive of 1ts superfluous inhabitants He 
remarks, with Aristotle, the difference of constitution and inclinations, de- 
signedly given by the Author of nature to man and woman, to point out to 
each of them their proper and respective offices and functions. 

This allotment, far from degrading, or lessening the woman, 1s really for 
her advantage and honour, in confiding to her a kind of domestic empire and 
government administered only by gentleness, reason, equity, and good na- 
ture ; and in giving her frequent occasions to exert the most valuable and 
excellent qualities under the inestimable veil of modesty and submission. 
For it must ingenuously be owned, that at all times, and in all conditions, 
there have been women, who, by a real and solid merit, have distinguished 
themselves above their sex; as there have been innumerable instances of 
men, who by their defects, have dishonoured theirs. But these are only par- 
ticular cases, which form no rule, and which ought not to prevail against an 
establishment founded in nature, and prescribed by the Creator himself. 

(3)Ntnyvas. This prince was in no respect lke those from whom he re- 
ceived hfe, and to whose throne he succeeded. Wholly intent upon his 
pleasures, he kept himself shut up in his palace, and seldom shewed himself 
to his people. ‘l'o keep them in their duty, he had always at Nineveh a cer- 
tain number of regular troops, furnished every year from the several pro- 
vinces of his empire, at the expiration of which term they were succeeded by 
the hke number of other troops on the same conditions ; the king putting a 
commander at the head of them, on whose fidelity he could depend. e 
made use of this method, that the officers might not have time to gain the 
affections of the soldiers, and so form any conspiracies against him. 

Nis successors for thirty generations followed his example, and even out- 
did him 1n indolence. ‘Their history is absolutely unknown, as no traces of 
% remain. 

(4)In Abraham's time, the scripture speaks of Amraphel, king of Shinar, 
the country where Babylon was situated: who, with two other princes, fol- 
lowed Chedorlaomer, king of the Elamites, whose tributa e probably 
was, in the war carried on by the latter against five kings of the land of Ca- 
naan 
(5)It was under the government of these inactive princes, that Sesostris, 
king of Egypt, extended his conquests so far in the East. But, as his power 
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was of a short duration, and not supported by his successors, the Assyrian 
empire soon returned to its former state 

(1)Plato a curious observer of antiquities, makes the kingdom of Troy, in 
the time of Priam, dependent on the Assyrian empire And Ctesias says, 
that Teutamus, the twentieth king after Ninyas, sent a considerable body of 
tioops to the assistance of the Trojans, under the conduct of Memnon, the 
son of Tithonus, at the time when the Assyrian empire had subsisted above 
a thousand j ears ; which agrees exactly with the time wherein I have placed 
the foundation of that empire But the silence of Homer concerning so 
mighty a people, and which must needs have been well known, renders this 
fact exceedingly doubtful. And it must be owned, that whatever relates to 
the times of the ancient history of the Assyrians 1s attended with great dif- 
ficulties, into which my plan does not permit me to enter 

(2)Put The scripture informs us, that Pul, king of Assyria, being come 
into the land of I amel. had a thousand talents of silver given him by Mena- 
hem, king of the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him assistance, and se- 
cure him on his throne 

This Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh, who repented, with all 
his people, at the preaching of Jonah 

e 1s also thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, the last king of the 
Assyrians, called, according*to the custom of the eastern nations, Sardan- 
Pul, that 1s to say, Sardan the son of Pul. 

{3)SarpanapaLus [Ibis prince su1passed all his predecessors 1n effem- 
inacy, luxury, and cowardice He never went out of ee palace, but spent 
all his time amongst a company of women, dressed and painted hke them, 
and employed lke them at the distaff He placed all his happiness and glory 
in the possession of immense treasures, 1n feasting and noting, and indulg- 
ing himself in all the most infamous and criminal pleasures e ordered two 
verses to be put upon his tomb when he died, which imported, that he car- 
ried away with him all that he had eaten, and all the pleasures he had en- 
joyed, but left all the rest behind him. 


(4)Hec habeo que edi, queque exsaturata hbido 
Hausit , at ila yacent multa et preclara rehcta. 


An epitaph, says Aristotle, fit for a hog 

Aibaces, governor of Media, having found means to get into the palace, 
and with his own eyes seen Sardanapalus in the midst of an infamous serag- 
ho, enraged at males a spectacle, and not able to endure, that so many brave 
men should be subject to a prince more soft and effeminate than the women 
themselves, immediately formed a conspiracy against him Belesis, go 
vernor of Babylon, and several others, entered into 1t On the first rumour 
of this revolt, the king hid himself in the inmost part of his palace Being 
obliged afterwards to take the field with some forces which he had assembled, 
he was overcome, and pursued to the gates of Nineveh, wherein he shut 
himself, 1n hopes the rebels would never be able to take so well fortified a 
uty, and stored with provisions for a considerable time, the siege proved 
snideed of very great length. It had been declared by an anuent oracle, 
that Nineveh could never be taken, unless the river became an enemy to the 
city These words buoyed up Sardanapalus, because he looked upon the 
thing as impossible. But when he saw that the Tigris, by a violent inunda- 
tion, had thrown down twenty stadia(5) of the city-wall, and, by that mean», 
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opened a passage to the enemy, he understood the meaning of the oracle, 
and thought himself lost. He resolved, however, to die in such a manuer, 
as, according to his opinion, should cover the infamy of his scandalous and 
effeminate life. (1)He ordered a pile of wood to be made n his palace, and 
setting fire to it, burnt himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his treasures. 
Athenzus makes these treasures amount to a thousand myriads of talents of 
gold,(2) and to ten times as many talents of silver, which, without reckon-~ 
ing any thing else, 1s a sum that exceeds all credibility. A myriad contains 
ten thousand ; and one single myriad of talents of silver 1s worth thirty mil- 
hhons of French money, or about one million fuur hundred thousand pounds 
aterling. A man is lost if he attempts to sum up the whole value; which 
induces me to believe that the computation of Athenzus must be much exag- 
gerated, however, we may be assured from his account that the treasures 
were immensely great. 

(3) Plutarch, in his second treatise, dedicated to the praise of Alexander 
the Great, wherein he examimes 1n what the true greatness of princes con- 
sists, after having shewn that it can arise from nothing but their own per- 
sonal merit, confirms it by two different examples, taken from the history 
of the Assyrians, which we are now relating. Semiramis and Sardanapalus, 
says he, both governed the same kingdom ; both had the same people, the 
same extent of country, the same revenues, the same forces and number of 
troops, but they had not the same dispositions, nor the same views. Semui- 
ramis, raising herself above her sex, built magnificent cities, equipped fleets, 
armed legions, subdued neighbouring nations, penetrated into Arabia and 
Ethiopia, and carried her victorious arms to the extremities of Asia, spread- 
ing consternation and terror every where whereas Sardanapalus, as if he 
had entirely renounced his sex, spent all his time 1n the heart of his palace, 
perpetually surrounded with a company of women, whose habit, and even 
manners, he had taken, applying himself with them to the spindle and the 
distaff, neither understanding nor doing any other thing than spinning, eat- 
ing and drinking, and wallowing 1n all manner of infamous pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly, a statue was erected to him after his death, which reprevented 
him in the posture of a dancer, with an inscription upon 1t, 1n which he ad- 
dressed himself to the spectator in these words: (4)#at, drink and be merry , 
every thing else 1s nothing. An inscription very suitable to the epitaph he 
himself had ordered to be put upon his monument. 

Plutarch in this pate judges of Semiramis, as almost all the profane his- 
torians do of the glory of conquerors But if we would make a true judg- 
ment of things, was the unbounded ambition of that queen much less blame- 
able than the dissolute effeminacy of Sardanapalus? which of the two vices 
did most mischief to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire should fall under such a 
prince ; but undoubtedly it was not till after having passed through various 
augmentations, diminutions, and revolutions, common to all states, even to 
the greatest, during the course of several ages. This empire had subsisted 
about 1450 years. 

Of the ruins of this vast empire, were formed three considerable king- 
doms, that of the Medes, which Arbaces, the principal head of the consp1- 
racy, restored to its liberty ; that of the Assyrians of Babylon, which was 
given to Belesis, governor of that city; and that of the Assyrians of Nine- 
veh, the first whereof took the name of Ninus the Younger. 

In order to understand the history of the second Assyrian empire, which 
us very obscure, and of which little 1s said by historians, 1t 1s proper, and even 
absolutely necessary, to compare what 1s said of it by profane authers with 
what we find of 1t 1n holy sempture ; that, by the hel, of that double hght, 
we may have the clearer idea of the two empires of Nineveh and Babylon, 
which for some time were separate and distinct, and afterwards united and 
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confounded together. J shall first treat of the second Assyrian empire, and 
then return to the kingdom of the Medes. 


CHAP. II. 


THE SECOND ASSYRIAN EMPIRE, BOTH OF NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 


Turs second Assyrian empire continued two hundred and ten years, reckon- 
ing to the year in which Cyrus, who was become absolute master of the East 
by the death of his father Cambyses, and his father-in-law Cyaxares, pub- 
lished the famous edict, whereby the Jews were permitted to return into 
their own country, after a seventy years captivity at Babylon. 


KINGS OF BABYLON. 


(1)Bz.zsis. He is the same as Nabonassar, from whose reign began the 
famous astronomical epocha at Babylon, called from his name, the era of 
Nabonassar. In the holy scripture he 1s called Baladan. He reigned but 
twelve years, and was succeeded by his son, 

(2)Meropacu-BaLtapan. This is the prince who sent ambassadors to 
deans Hezekiah, to congratulate him on the recovery of his health, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. After him there reigned several other kings at 
Babylon, (3) with whose story we are entirely unacquainted. I shall there- 
fore proceed to the kings of Nineveh. 


KINGS OF NINEVEH. 


(4)TieLatu-Pireser. This is the name given by the holy scripture to 
the king who 1s supposed to be the first that reigned at Nineveh, after the 
destruction of the ancient Assyrian empire. He 1s called Thilgamus by - 
lian. He 1s said to have taken the name of Ninus the Younger, 1n order 
to honour and distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and Ulustmous 
a prince. 

i s)Ahaz, king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety could not be reclaimed, 
either by the divine favours or chastisements, finding himself attacked at 
once by the kings of Syria and Israel, robbed the temple of part of its gold 
and silver, and sent 1t to Tiglath-Pileser, to purchase his friendship and as- 
sistance , promising him, besides, to become his vassal and to pay him tribute. 
The king of Assyria, finding so favourable an opportunity of adding Syria 
and Palestine to his empire, readily accepted the proposal. Advancing that 
way with a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Damascus, and put an end 
to the kinydom erected there by the Syrians, as God had foretold by his pro-~ 
phets Isaiah and Amos (6) From thence he marched against Pekah, and took 
all that belonged to the kingdom of Israel beyond Jordan, or in Galilee. 
But he made Ahaz pay very dear for his protection, still exacting of him such 
exorbitant sums of money, that for the payment of them he was obliged not 
only to exhaust his own treasures, but to take all the gold and silver out of 
the temple. Thus this alliance served only to drain the kingdom of Judah, 
and to bring into its neighbourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who be~ 
came so many instruments afterwards in the hand of God for the chastise- 
ment of his people. 

(7SHaLMANASER. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom the scripture calls So, 
having made himself master of Egypt, Hoshea, king of Samaria, entered into 
an alliance with him, hoping by that means to shake off the Assyrian yoke. 
To this end, he withdrew from his dependence upon Shalmanaser, refusing to 
pay him any further tribute, or make him the usual presents. 
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Shalminags¢r, to punish him for his presumption, marched against him with 
a powerful army, and after having subdued all the plain country, shut him 
up in Samaria, where he was kept closely besieged for three years; at the 
end of which Shalmanaser took the city, loaded Hoshea with chains, and 
threw him into prison for the rest of his days ; carried away the people cap- 
tive, and planted them in Halah and Habor, cities of the Medes. And thus 
was the kingdom of Israel, or of the ten tmbes, destroyed, as God had often 
threatened by his he hets. This kingdom, from the time of 1ts separation 
from that of Judah, lasted about two hundred and fifty years. 

(1)It was at this time that Tobit, with Anna his wife, and his son Tobias, 
was carried captive into Assyria, where he became one of the principal ofh- 
cers to king Shalmanaser 

Shalmanaser, died, after having reigned fourteen years, and was Succeeded 
by his son, 

(2SennacneEris. Hes also called Sargon in scripture 

As soon as this prince was settled on the throne, he renewed the demand 
of the tribute exacted by his father from Hezekiah Upon his refusal, he 
declared war against him, and entered into Judea with a mghty army. He- 
zekiah, grieved to see his kingdom pillaged, sent ambassador, to him, to 
desire peace upon any terms he would prescnbe. Sennacher1b, seemingly 
mollified, entered into treaty with him, and demanded a very great sum of 
gold and silver. ‘The holy king exhausted both the treasures of the temple, 
and his own coffers, to pay 1t. The Assyrian, regarding neither the sanc- 
tion of oaths nor treaties, still continued the war, and pushed on his con- 
quests more vigorously than ever Nothing was able to withstand his power ; 
and of all the strong places of Judah, none remained untaken but Jerusalem, 
which was likewise reduced to the utmost extremity. (3)At this very junc- 
ture, Sennacherib was informed that Tirkahah, king of Ethiopia, who had 
joined forces with the king of Egypt, was coming up to succour the besieged 
city. Now, 1t was contrary to the express command of God, as well as the 
remonstrances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, that the chief rulers at Jerusalem 
had required any fo.eign assistance. The Assyrian prince marched 1mme- 
diately to meet the approaching enemy, after having written a letter to He- 
zekiah, tull of blasphemy against the God of Israel, whom he insolently 
boasted he would speedily vanquish, as he had done all the gods of the other 
nations round about him. Jn short, he discomfitted the Egyptians, and pur- 
sued them even into their own country, which he ravaged, and returned 
laden with spoil 

(4)It was probably during Sennacherib’s absence, which was pretty long, 
or at least some little time before, that Hezekiah fell sick, and was cured af- 
ter a miraculous manner, and that, as a sign of God’s fulfilling the promise 
he had made of curing him so perfectly, that within three days he should 
be able to go to the temple, the shadow of the sun went ten degrees back- 
wards upon the dial of the palace Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, 
being informed of the miraculous cure of King Hezekiah, sent ambassadors to 
him with letters and presents, to congratulate him upon that occasion, and to 
acquaint themselves with the miracle that had happened upon earth at this 
juncture, with respect to the sun’s retrogradation ten degrees. Hezekiah 
was extremely sensible of the honour done him by that prince, and very for- 
ward to show his ambassadors the riches and treasures he possessed, and to 
Jet them see the whole magnificence of his palace Humanly speaking, there 
was nothing 1n this proceeding but what was allowable and commendable ; 
but 1n the eyes of the Supreme Judge, which are infimtely more piercing and 
delicate than ours, this action discovered a lurking pmde, and secret vanity, 
with which his righteousness was offended. Acconungly: he instantly adver- 
tised the king, by his prophct Isaiah, that the riches and treasures he had 

n shewing to those ambassadors with so much ostentation, should one day 
be transported to Babylon, and that his children should be carried thither, to 
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become servants in the palace of that monarch. This was then utterly im- 
probable ; for Babylon, at the time we are speaking of, was in friendship and 
alliance with Jerusalem, as appears by her having sent ambassadors thither ; 
nor did Je1usalem then seem to have any thing to fear but from Nineveh, 
whose power was at that time formidable, and had entirely declared against 
her. But the fortune of those two cities was to change, and the word of God 
was literally accomplshed. 

(1)But to return to Sennachenb: After he had ravaged Egypt, and taken 
@ vast number of prisoners, he came back with his victorious army, encamped 
before Jerusalem, and besieged it anew. The city seemed to be inevitably 
lost , 1t was without resource, and without hope from the hands of men, but 
had a powerful Protector 1n heaven, whose jealous ears had heard the impious 
blasphemies uttered by the king of Nineveh against his sacred name In a 
snle night an hundred and eighty-five thousand men of his army perished 
by the sword of the destroying angel. After so ternmble a blow, this pretended 
hing of kings, for so he called himself, this triumpher over nations, and con- 
queror of gods, was obliged to return to his own country, with the miserable 
remnant of his army, covered with shame and confusion, nor did he survive 
Ims defeat a few months, but only to make a penitent confession of his crime 
to God, whose supreme majesty he had presumed to insult, and who now, 
to use the scripture terms, having put a ring inio hes nose, and a bit into hts 
mouth, as a wild beast, made him return in that humble afflicted condition, 
through those very countiies which a lttle before had beheld him so haughty 
and imperious. 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his disgrace, he treated his 
subjects after a most cruel and tyrannical manner. (2)The effects of his 
fury fell more heavily upon the Jews and Israelites, of whom he had great 
numbers massacred every day, ordering their hodies to be lett exposed in the 
streets, and suffering no man to give them buiial Tobit, to avoid his cruel- 
ty, was obliged to conceal himself for some time, and suffer all his effects tu 
be confiscated In short, the king’s savage temper rendered him so insup- 
portable to his own family, that his two eldest sons conspired against him,(3) 
and killed him in the temple, in the presence of his god Nisroch, as he lay 
prostrate before him. But these two princes, being obhged, after this pai- 
: ee: to fly into Armenia, left the kingdom to Esarhaddon, their youngest 

1other. 

(1)EsarHappoN We have already observed, that after Merodach-Bala- 
dan, there was a succession of kings at Babylon, of whom history has trans- 
mitted nothing but the names. The royal family becoming extinct, there was 
un eight years’ interregnum, full of troubles and commotions  Esarhaddon, 
taking advantage of this juncture, made himself master of Babylon, and an- 
nexing 1t to lis former domimons, reigned over the two united empires 
thirteen years. 

After having reunited Syria and Palestine to the Assyrian empire, which 
had been rent from it in the preceding reign, he entered the laud of Israel, 
where he took captive as wee as were left there, and carried them into As- 
syria, except an inconsiderable number that escaped his pursuit And that 
the country might not become a desert, he sent colonies of idolatrous people, 
taken out of the countries beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of 
Samaria (5)The prediction of Isaiah was then fulfilled, Wethzn threescore 
and five years shall Ephrasm be broken, that 1t be no more a people ‘lhis was 
exactly the opagae of time that elapsed between the pred:ction and the event ; 
and the people of Israel did then truly cease to be a visible nation, what was 
left to them being altogether mixed and confounded with other nations. 

(6)This prince, having possessed himself of the land of Israel, sent some 
of his generals with a part of his army into Judea, to reduce that country 
likewise under his subjection. These generals defeated Manasseh and hav: 
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ing taken him prisoner, brought him to Esarhaddon, who put him 2n chains, 
and carried him to Babylon But Manasseh, having afterwards appeased the 
wrath of God by a sincere and lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and 
returned to Jerusalem. 

(1)Meantime the colonies that had been sent into Samaria, in the room of 
its ancient inhabitants, were grievously infested with hens. The king of 
Babylon, being told that the cause of this calamity was their not worshipping 
the God of the country, ordered an Israelitish priest to be sent to them, from 
among the captives taken in that country, to teach them the worship of the 
God of Israel. But these idolaters, contented with admitting the true God 
amongst their ancient divimities, worshipped him jointly with their false 
gods ‘This corrupt worship continued afterwards, and was the source of the 
aversion entertained by the Jews against the Samaritans. 

Esarhaddon, after a prosperous reign of thirty-nine years over the Assy~ 
rians, and thirteen over the Babylonians, was succeeded by his son, 

(2) SaospucHuinus. ‘This prince 1s called in scripture Nabuchodonosor, 
which name was common to the kings of Babylon. o distinguish this from 
the others, he 1s called Nabuchodonosor I. 

(3) Tobit was still alive at this time, and dwelt among other captives at 
Nineveh. Perceiving his end approaching, he foretold to his children the 
sudden destruction of that city, of which there was not then the least appear- 
ance. He advised them to quit the city before its ruin came on, and to de- 
part as soon as they had buried him and his wife. 

The ruwn of Nineveh ts at hand, says the good old man, adide no longer here, 
Jor I percewe the weckedness of the city will occasion wts destruction. ‘These 
last words are very remarkable, the wackedness of the city will occasion wts de- 
structzon Men will be apt to impute the ruin of Nineveh to any other rea- 
zon, but we are taught by the Holy Ghost, that her unrighteousness was the 
true cause of 1t, as 1t will be with other states that imitate her crimes. 

(4) Nabuchodonosor defeated the king of the Medes in a pitched battle, 
fought the twelfth year of his reign, upon the plain of Ragau , he took Ec~ 
batana, the capital of his kingdom, and returned triumphant to Nineveh. 
Wheu we come to treat of the history of the Medes, we shall give a more 
particular account of this victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethula was besieged by 
Holofernes, one of Nabuchodonosor s generals j and that the famous enter- 
prise of Judith was accomplished. 

(5)Saracus, otherwise called Cuyna-Lapanus. This prince succeeded 
Saosduchinus, and having rendered himself contemptible to his subjects by 
his effeminacy, and the httle care he took of his dominions, Ree oreare 
a Babylonian by birth, and general of his army, usurped that part of the As- 
syrlan empire, and reigned over it one and twenty years. 

(6)NaBopoLassak. This prince, the better to maintain his usurped so- 
vereignty, made an alliance with Cyaxares, king of the Medes. With their 
jomt forces they besieged and took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and utterly 
destroyed that great city. We shall speak more largely of this great event 
when we come to the history of the Medes. From this time forward the city 
of Babylon became the only capital of the Assyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having destroyed Nineveh, became so 
formidable, that they drew upon themselves the jealousy of all their neigh- 
bours. Necho, king of Egypt, was so alarmed at their power, that to stop 
their progress, he marched towards the Euphrates at the head of a powerful 
army, and made several considerable conquests. See the history of the 
Egyptians for what concerns this expedition, and the consequences that at- 
tended it. 

(7)Nabopolassar finding, that, after the taking of Carchemish by Necho, 
all Syria and Palestine had revolted from him, and neither his age nor infir- 
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mities permitting him to go in person to recover them, he made his son Na- 
buchodonosor partner with him in the empire, and sent him with an army, tu 
reduce those countries to their former subjection. 

(1)From this time the Jews began to reckon the years of Nabuchodonosor, 
viz from the end of the third year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, or rather 
from the beginning of the fourth. But the Babylomans compute the reign 
a8 this prince only from the death of his father, which happened two years 

ater. 

(2) Nasucnoponosor II, or NesucuaDNEzzArR. This prince defeated 
Necho’s army near the euro and retook Carchemish. From thence he 
marched towards Syria and Palestine, and reumted those provinces to his 
dominions. 

(3)He hkewise entered Judea, besieged Jerusalem, and took 1t ; he caused 
Jehoiakim to be put in chains, with a design to have him carried to Babylon , 
but being moved with his repentance, and affliction, he restored him to his 
throne. Great numbers of the Jews, and among the rest some children of 
the royal family, were carried captive to Babylon, whither all the treasures 
of the king’s palace and a part of the sacred vessels of the temple, were 
likewise transported. Thus was the judgment God had denounced by the 
prophet Isaiah to King Hezekiah accomplished From this famous epocha, 
which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim king of Judah, we are to date the 
captivity of the Jews at Babylon, so often foretold by Jeremiah. Daniel, 
then but exghteen years old, was carried captive among the rest, and Ezekiel 
some time afterwards. 

(4) Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim, died Nabopolassar, king 
of Babylon, after having reigned one and twenty years. As soon as his son 
Nabuchodonosor had news of his death, he set out with all expedition for 
Babylon, taking the nearest way through the desert, attended only by a small 
retinue, leaving the bulk of his army with his generals, to be conducted to 
Babylon with the captives and spoils On his arrival, he received the go- 
vernment from the hands of those that had carefully preserved it for him, 
and so succeeded to all the dominions of his father, which comprehended 
Chaldea, Assyria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, over which, according to Pto- 
lemy, he reigned forty-three years. 

(5)In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at which he was greatly 
terrified, though he could not call 1t again to mind. He thereupon consulted 
the wise men and diviners of his kingdom, requiring of them to make known 
to him the substance of his dream. They all answered, that 1t was beyond 
the reach of their art to divine the thing itself, and that the utmost they 
could do was to give the interpretation of his dream, when he had made it 
known to them. As absolute princes are not accustomed to meet with oppo- 
sition, but will be obeyed in all things, Nabuchodonosor, imagining they dealt 
insincerely with him, fell into a violent rage, and condemned them all to die. 
Now Daniel and his three compamons were included 1n the sentence, as being 
ranked among the wise men. But Daniel, having first invoked his God, de- 
sired to be introduced to the king, to whom he revealed the whole substance 
of his dream. ‘‘ The thing thou sawest,” said he, “ was an image of an en- 
‘ormous size, and a terrible countenance. ‘The head thereof was of gold, 

‘the breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs of brass, and the feet 
‘ part of iron and part of clay. And, as the king was attentively looking 
‘upon that vision, behold a stone was cut out of a mountain, without hands, 
‘and the stone smote the image upon his feet, and brake them to pieces ; 
‘the whole 1mage was ground as small as dust, and the stone became a great 
‘mountain, and filled the whole earth.” hen Daniel had related the 
dream, he gave the king likewise the interpretation thereof, shewing him 
how 3t signified the three great empires, which were to succeed that of the 
Assyrians, namely, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, or, according 
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to some, that ef the successors of Alexander the eat. ‘* After these 
“< kingdoms,” continued Daniel, ‘“‘shall the God of heaven set upa king- 
*©dom, which shall never be destroyed ; and this kingdom shall not be 
“left to other people, but shall break 1n pieces and consume all these king- 
«‘doms, and shall stand for ever.” By which Daniel plainly foretold the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. The king, ravished with admiration and astonish- 
ment, after Bayne acknowledged and loudly declared, that the God of the 
Israelites was really the God of gods, advanced Daniel to the highest offices 
in the kingdom, made him chief of the governors over all the wise men, 
ruler of the whole province of Babylon, and one of the principal lords of the 
council, that alway» attended the court. Huis three friends were also pro- 
moted to honours and dignities. 

(1)At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the hing of Babylon, whose gene- 
rals, that were still in Judea, marched against him, and committed all kinds 
of hostilities upon his country. He slept with his fathers, 1s all the scnipture 
says of his death. Jeremiah had prophesied that he should neither be re- 
gretted nor lamented ; but should de burted with the burial of an ass, drawn 
and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem this was no doubt fulfilied, though 
it 18 not known 1n what manner. 

(2)Jechonias succeeded both to the throne and iniquity of his father. Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s heutenants continuing the blockade of Jerusalem, in three 
months time he himself came at the head of his army, and made himself 
master of the city. He plundered both the temple and the king’s palace of 
all their treasures, and sent them away to Babylon, together with all the 
golden vessels remaining, which Solomon had made for the use of the tem- 
pe . he carned away likewise a vast number of captives, amongst whom was 

ing Jechonias, his mother, his wives, with all the chief officers and great 
men of his kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, he set upon the throne his 
uncle Mattaniah, who was otherwise called Zedekiah. 

(3) Fhis prince had as httle religion and prosperity as his forefathers. 
Having made an alliance with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath of 
fidelity he had taken to the hing of Babylon. The latter soon chastised him 
for 1t, and immediately laid siege to Jerusalem. The king of Egypt's arrival 
at the head of an army, gave the besieged some hopes , but their joy was very 
short-lived , the Egyptians weie defeated, and the conqueror 1eturned to 
Jerusalem, and renewed the siege, which lasted near atwelvemonth. At 
last(4) the city was taken by storm, and a terrible slaughter ensued. Zede- 
kiah’s two sons were, by Nebuchadnezzar’s orders, killed before their father’s 
face, with all the nobles and principal men of Judea: Zedekiah himself had 
both his eyes put out, was loaded with fetters, and carried to Babylon, where 
he was confined in prison as long as he hved. The city and temple were 
pulaged and burnt, and all their fortifications demolished. 

(5)Upon Nebuchadnezzai'’s return to Babylon, after his successful war 
against Judea, he ordered a golden statue to be made sixty cubits(6) high, 
assembled all the great men of the kingdom to celebrate the dedication of 
it, and commanded all his subjects to worship it, threatening to cast those 
that should refuse into the midst of a burning fiery furnace. Upon this oc- 
casion 1t was, that the three young Hebrews, Ananias, Misael, and Azarias, 
*ho, with an invincible courage, refused to comply with the king’s 1mpious 
ordinance, were preserved, after a miraculous manner, in the midst of the 
flames. ‘Lhe king, himself a witness of this astonishing miracle, published 
an edict, whereby all persons whatsoever were forbid, upon pain of death, to 
speak any thing amiss against the god of Ananias, Misael, and Azarias He 
hkewise promoted these three young men to the highest honours and em- 
ployments. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 1n the twenty-first year of his reign, and the fourth after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, marched again into Syma, and besieged Tyre, 
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at the time when Ithobal was king thereof. Tyre was a strong and opulent 
city, which never had been subject to any foreign power, and was then in 
reat repute for its commerce, (1)by which many of its citizens were become 
ike so many p1inces in wealth and magnifience. It was built by the Sido- 
nians, two hundred and forty years before the temple of Jerusalem For 
Sidon being taken by the Philistines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants 
made their escape in ships, and founded the city of Fyre. And for this 
reason we find it called in Isaiah (2)the ye, God of Stdon. But the daughter 
soon surpassed the mother 1n grandeur, riches, and power Accordingly, at 
the time we are speaking of, she was in a condition to resist thirteen years 
together a monarch, to whose yoke all the rest of the East had submitted 

(3)It was not tul after so many years, that Nebuchadnezzar made himself 
master of Tyre. Hus troops suffered incredible hardships before 1t , so that, 
according to the prophet’s expression,(4) every head was made bald, and every 
shoulder was peeled. Before the city was 1educed to the last extremity, its 
inhabitants retired, with the greatest of their effects, into a neighbourimg isle, 
half a mile fiom the shore, where they built a new city , the name and glory 
whereof extinguished the remembrance of the old one, which from thence- 
forward became a mere village, retaining the name of ancient Tyre. 

(5)Nebuchadnezzar and his aimy having undergone the utmost fatigues 
during so long and difficult a siege, and having found nothing 1n the place 
to requite them for the service they had rendered Almighty God, (it 15 the 
expression of the prophet,) in executing his vengeance upon that city, to 
make them amends, God was pleased to promise by the mouth of kzehiel, 
that he would give them the spoils of Kgypt And indeed Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Egypt soon afte, as I haye moie fully related 1n the history of 
the Egyptians When this prince happily finished all his wars, and was in 
a state of perfect peace and tianquillity, he put the last hand to the building, 
or rather to the embellishing of Babylon ‘The reader may see in Jose- 
phus,(6) an account of the magnificent structures ascribed to this monarch 
by several writers J] have mentioned a great part of them in the descrip- 
tion already given of that stately city 

(7)Whuilst nothing seemed wanting to complete Nebuchadnezzar’s happi- 
ness, a frightful dream disturbed his repose, and filled him with great anxiety 
He dreamed “he saw 2 tree in the midst of the earth, whose height was 
“great the tree giew and wap stiong, and the height of 1t reached unto 
“heaven, and the sight thereof to the end of the earth. The leaves weie 
“‘ fair, and the fruit much , and 1n 1t was meat fo: all. the beasts of the field 
“(had shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the boughs 
“‘ thereof , and all flesh was fed of it Then a watcher and an holy one came 
““ down from heaven and cried, Hew down the tree, and cut off his branches, 
“< shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit, let the beasts get away from under 
“‘ it, and the fowls from his branches. Nevertheless, leave the stump of his 
“* roots 1n the earth, even with a band of 1ron and brass, in the tender grass 
“‘ of the field ; and let 1t be wet with the dew of heaven, and let his portion 

‘be with the beasts in the grass of the earth. Let his heart be changed 
‘from man’s, and let a beast» heart be given unto him , and let seven times 
‘pass over him. This matter 1s by the deciee of the watchers, and the 
‘demand by the word of the holy ones, to the intent that the hving may 
‘know, that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it 
‘to whomsoever he will, and setteth up over it the basest of men” 

The king, justly alarmed at this terrible dream, consulted all his wise men 
and magicians, but to no purpose He was obliged to have recourse to 
Daniel, who expounded the dream, and applied 1t to the king’s own person, 
plainly declaring to him, “ That he should be diiven from the company of 
«‘ men for seven years, should be reduced to the condition and fellowship of 
“‘the beasts of the field, and feed upon grass lke a bullock . that his king« 
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“* dom nevertheless should be preserved for him, and he should repossess his 
‘© throne, when he should have learned to know and acknowledge, thit all 
“‘ power 18 from above, and cometh from heaven. After this, he exhort- 
‘¢ ed him to break off his sins by mghteousness, and his aniquities by shewing 
<<‘ mercy to the poor.” 

Ali these things came to ies upon Nebuchadnezzar, as the prophet had 
foretold. At the end of twelve months, as he wa» walking in his palaee, and 
adm the beauty and magnificence of his buildings, he said, “Js not this 
** great Babylon, whch I have built fo. the house of the kingdom, by the 
7 ae of my power, and for the honour of my majesty °” ould a sec: et 
ampulse of complacency and vanity in a prince, at the sight of guch noble 
structures erected by himself, “pees to us so very criminal ? and yet, hardly 
were the words out of his mouth, when a voice came down from heaven, and 
pronounced his sentence: ‘* In the same hour, his understanding went from 
**him ; he was driven from men, and did eat grass hke oxen, and his body 
*‘ was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown lke eagles’ fea- 
*“* thers, and his nas hke birds’ claws ” 

After the expiration of the appointed time, he recovered his senses, and 
the use of his understanding: “‘ He hfted up his eyes unto heaven,” says 
the scripture, *‘ and blessed the Most High , he praised and honoured him 
“that liveth for ever, whose dominion 1s an everlasting dominion, and his 
“kingdom 1s from generation to generation ” confessing, ‘‘ That all the 
““ynhabitants of the earth are as nothing before him, and that he doeth ac- 
*‘ cording to his will 1n the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of 
“the earth , and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, What dost thou °” 
Now he recovered his former countenance and form. Hs courtiers went out 
to seek him , he was restored to his throne, and became greater and more 

owerful than ever Being affected with the heaitiest gratitude, he caused, 
y a solemn edict, to be published through the whole extent of his domimons, 
what astonishing and miraculous things God had wrought 1n his person 

One year after this, Nebuchadnezzar died, having reigned fo1+y-three 
years, reckoning from the death of his father He was one of the gieatest 
monarchs that ever reigned in the East He was succeeded by his son, 

(1)Evit-Meropacu Assoon as he was settled 1n the throne, he released 
Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of prison, where he had been confined near 
seven and thirty j ears 

In the sbi of this Evil-Mei odach, which lasted but two years, the learned 
place Daniel's detection of the fraud practised by the priests of Bel, the 
innocent artifice, by which he contrived to kill the dragon, which was wor- 
shipped as a god , and the miraculous deliverance of the same prophet out 
o a ‘aie of lions, where he had victuals brought him by the prophet Ha- 

uk. 

(2)Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by his debauchery, and other 
ier ely apie that his own relations conspired against him, and put him 
to death. 

(3)Neariciissar, his sister’s husband, and one of the chef conspirators, 
reigned 1n his stead 

mmediately on his accession to the crown, he made great preparations for 
war against the Medes, which made Cyaxares send for Cyrus out of Persia 
to his assistance. This story will be more particularly related by and by, 
where we shall find that this prince was slain in battle, in the fourth year 
of his reign. 

(4)LaBonosoOaRCHOD, his son, succeeded to the throne This was a very 
wicked prince. Being born wath the most vicious inclinationp, he indulged 
them without restraint when he came to the crown, as 1f he had been in- 
vested with sovereign power, only to have the privilege of committing with 
wmpunity the most infamous and barbarous actions. He reigned but nine 
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months , his own subjects, conspiring against him, put him to death. His 
successor was 

(1)Lasynir, or Nasonrp This prince had lhkew:se other names, and in 
scripture that of Belshazzar. It 1s reasonably supposed that he was the son 
of Evil-Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, and consequently grandson to Ne- 
buchadnezzar, to whom, according to Jeremiah’s prophecy, the nations of 
the East were to be subject, as also to his son, and his grandson after him: 
(2) All natrons shall serve hum, and hes son, and hts son's son, untel the very tume 
of his land shall come 

(3)Nitoecris is that queen who raised so many noble edifices in Babylon ; 
she caused her own monument to be placed over one of the most remarkable 
gates of the city, with an inscription, dissuading her successors from touching 
the treasures laid up 1n 1t, without the most urgent and indispensable ne- 
cessity The tomb remained unopened till the reign of Darius, who, upon 
his breahing 1t open, instead of those ummense treasures he had flattered 
himself with, found nothing but the following inscription : 

“< Tf thou hadst not an wsatrable thirst after money, and a most sordid, ava- 
“* rzczous soul, thou wouldst never kave broken open the monuments of the dead.” 

(4)In the first year of Belshazzar’s reign, Daniel had the vision of the four 
beasts, which represented the four great monarchies, and the kingdom of 
the Messiah, which was to succeed them.(5) In the third year of the same 
reign, he had the vision of the ram and the he-goat, which prefigured the 
destruction of the Persian empire by Alexander the Great, and the persecu~ 
tion which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Svria, should bring upon the Jews. 
I shall hereafter mahe some reflections upon these prophecies, and give a 
larger account of them 

6)Belshazzar, whilst his enemies were besieging Babylon, gave a great 

enteitainment to his whole court, upon a certain festival, which was annual- 
ly celebrated with great rejoicing. The joy of this feast was greatly dis- 
turbed by a vision, and still more so by the explication which Daniel gave of 
it tou the hing The sentence written upon the wall imported, that his king- 
dom was taken from him, and given to the Medes and Persians. ‘That very 
night, the city was tiken, and Belshazzar killed 

(7) hus ended the Babylonish empire, after having subsisted two hun- 
dred and ten years, from the destruction of the great Assyrian empire 

The particular circumstances of the siege, and the taking of Babylon, 
shall be related in the history of Cyrus 


CHAP. Ill. 


THE HISIORY OF fFHE KINGDOM OF rHE MEDES. 


I ossERVED, 1n speaking of the destruction of the ancient Assyrian em- 
pire,(8) that Arbaces, general of the Medes, was one of the chief authors of 
the conspiracy against Sardanapalus, and several writers believe that he 
then immediately became sovereign master of Media, and many other pro- 
vinces, and assumed the title of King. Herodotus 1s not of this opinion. 
I shall relate what that celebrated historian says upon the subject 

(9) Phe Assyrians, who had for many ages held the empire of Asia, began 
to decline in their power by the revolt of several nations. The Medes first 
threw off their yoke, and maintained for some time the puety they had ac~ 
quired by their valour, but that liberty degenerating into lcentiousness, 
and their government not being well established, they fell into a kind of 
anarchy, worse than their former subjection Injustice, violence and rapine, 
prevailed every where, because there was nobody that had either power 
enough to restrain them, or sufficient authority to punish the offenders. 
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But all these disorders induced the people to settle a form of government, 
which rendered the state more flourtshing than eve: it was before. 

The nation of the Medes was then divided into tribes. Almost all the 

ople dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, the son of Phraortes, a Mede by 

uth, erected the state into a monarchy ‘This person, seeing the great dis- 
orders that prevailed throughout all Media, resolved to take advantage of 
those troubles, and make them serve to exalt him to the royal dignity. He 
enjoyed great reputation in his own country, and passed for a man, not only 
regular in his conduct, but possessed of all the prudence and equity neces- 
sary for a governor 
Ss soon a» he had formed the design of obtaining the throne, he laboured 
to make the good qualities that had been observed in him more conspicuous 
than ever , he succeeded so well, that the inhabitants of the village where he 
lived made him theirjudge In this office he acquitted himeelf with great pru- 
dence, and his cares had all the success expected from them, for he brought 
the people of that village to a sober and regular hfe he inhabitants of 
other villages, whom perpetual disoiders suffered not to live in quiet, ob- 
serving the good order Dejoces had introduced in the place where he pie~ 
sided as judge, began to address themselves to him, and make him arbitrator 
ot their differences The fame of his equity, daily increasing, all such as had 
any affair of consequence, brought it before him, expecting to find that equity 
in Dejoces, which they could meet with no where else. 

When he found himself thus fai advanced 1n his designs, he judged it a 
proper time to set his list engines to work for the compassing his punt He 
therefore retued from business, metending to be over-fatigued with the 
multitude of people tht 1esoited to him fiom all quarters , and would not 
exerci-e the office of judge any longer, notwithstanding all the importunity 
of such ab wished well to the public tiranquilhty. Whenever any persons 
addressed themselves to him, he told them that his own domestic affairs 
would not allow him to attend to those of other people 

The licentiousness which hid been for some time restrained by the man-~ 
agement of Dejoces, began to prev ail more than ever, as soon as he had with- 
drawn himself from the administration of affairs, and the evil increased to 
such a degree, that the Medes weie obliged to assemble, and deliberate upon 
the means of curing so dangcrous a disorder 

There are different sorts of ambition , some persons, violent and impetu- 
ous, carry every thing as 1t wcie by storm, restiained by no kind of cruelty 
or murder , another sort, more gentle, lke those we are speaking of, put 
on an appearance of moderation and justice, working under ground, (it I 
may use that expression), and yet arrive at thei point as surely as the other 
Dejoces, who saw things succeeding according to his wish, sent his enhssaries 
to the assembly, after having instructed them 1n the part they were to act 
When expedients for stopping the course of the public evils came to be pro- 
posed, these emissaries, speaking in their turn, represented, that unless the 
state of the republic wes entirely changed, their country would become un- 
inhabitable , that the only means to remedy the present disorders was to 
elect a king, who should have authority to restrain violence, and make laws 
for the government of the nation. Then every man could prosecute his 
own affairs in peace and safety , whereas the injustice that now reigned in 
all parts, would quickly force the people to abandon the country. This opi- 
nion was generally approved, and the whole company was convinced that no 
expedient could be devised more effectual for curing the present evil, than 
that of converting the state into a monarchy The only thing then to be 
done, was to chuse a king, and about this their dehberations were not long. 
They all agreed there was not a man in Media so capable of governing as 
Dejoces, so that he was immediately, with common consent, elected king 

if we reflect in the least on the first establishment of kingdoms, in any 
age or Country whatsoever, we shall find that the maintenance of order, and 
the care of the public good, was the orginal design of monirch Indeed, 
there would be no possibility of establishing order and pcace, if all men were 
resolved to be independent, and would not submit to an authority which 
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takes from them a part of theur lhberty, in order to preserve the rest Man- 
kind must be perpetually at war, if they will always be striving for domimon 
over others, or refuse to submit tothe strongest. For the sake of ther own 
peace and safety, they must have a master, and must consent to obey him. 
his 15 the human origin of government. (1)And the scripture teacheth us, 
that the Divine Providence has not only allowed of the project, and the ex- 
ecution of it, but consecrated 1t hkewise by an immediate communication of 
his owm power. 

There 1s nothing certainly nobler or greater than to see a private person, 
eminent for his merit and virtue, and fitted by his excellent talents for the 
highest employments, and yet, through inclination and modesty, preferring 
a hfe of obscurity and retirement ; than to see such a man sincerely refuse 
the offer made to him of reigning over a whole nation, and at last consent to 
undergo the toil of government, upon no other motive than that of being 
serviceable to his fellow-etizens is first disposition, by which he declares 
that he 1s acquainted with the duties, and consequently with the dangers 
annexed to sovereign powe1, shews him to have a soul more elevated and 
great than greatness itself , or, to speak more justly, a soul superior to all 
ambition; nothing can shew him so perfectly worthy of that important 
charge, as the opinion he has of his not being so, and his fears, of being un- 
equal toit. But when he generously sacrifices his own quiet and satisfac- 
tion to the welfaie and tranquillity of the public, it 1» plain he understands 
what that sovereign power has 1n 1t really good, or truly valuable, which is, 
that it puts a man 1n a condition of becoming the defender of his countiy, of 
procuens it many advantages, and of redressing various evils, of causing 

aw and justice to flourish, of bringing virtue and probity into reputation, and 

of establishing peace and plenty , and he comforts himself for the cares and 
troubles to which he is exposed, by the prospect of the many benefits result- 
ing from them to the public Sucha governor was Numa at Rome, and such 
have been some other emperors, whom the people have constrained to accept 
the supreme power 

It must be owned, I cannot help repeating it, that there is nothing nobler 
or greater than such a disposition But to put on the mask of modesty and 
virtue, 11 order to satisfy one’s ambition, a» Dejoces did , to affect to appear 
outwardly, what a man is not inwardly, to refuse for a time, and then ac- 
cept with a seeming repugnancy, what a man earnestly desires, and what he 
has heen labouring, by secret under-hand practices, to obtain, this double- 
dealing has so much meanness 1n it, that 1t necessaiily lessens our opimon 
of the person, and extremely eclipses his me1it, be his talents at the same 
time never so extraordinary 

(2)Desoces reigned fifty-three years When Dejoces had ascended the 
thione, he endeavoured to convince the people that they weie not mistaken 
in the choice they had made of him, for restoring of oi1der At first he 1e- 
sulved to have his dignity of king attended with all the maths that could 
insphne awe and respect for his person He obliged his subjects to build him 
a magnificent palace in the place he appointed = This palace he stiongly for- 
tafied, and chose out from among his people such peisons as he judged fittest 
to be his guards. 

After having thus provided for his own security, he applied himself to 
polish and civilize his subjects, who having been accuctomed to hve in the 
country, and in villages, almost without laws and without pohty, had con- 
tracted a savage disposition. ‘To this end, he commanded them to build a 
city, marking out himself the place and circumference of the walls This 
city was compassed about with seven distinct walls, all disposed in such a 
manner, that the outermost did not hinder the parapet of the second from 
being seen, nor the second that of the third, and so of all the rest The 
situation of the place was extremely favourable for such a design, for it was 
a regular hill, whose ascent was equal on every side Within the last and 
sinallest inclusure stood the king’s palace, with all his treasures , m the sixth, 
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which was next to that, there were several apartments for lodging the officers 
of his household ; and the intermediate spaces, between the other walls, were 
appointed for the habitation of the people ; the first and largest inclosure 
was about the bigness of Athens. The name of the city was Ecbatana 

The pruspect of 1t was magnificent and beautiful ; for, besides the dispo- 
sition of the walls, which formed a kind of amphitheatre, the different colours 
wherewith the several parapets were painted, formed a delightful variety. 

After the city was finished, and Dejoces had obliged part of the Medes 
to settle in it, he turned all his thoughts to the composing of laws for 
the good of the state. But being persuaded that the majesty of hings 1s 
most respected afar off, major ex longinquo reverentia,(1) he began to keep 
himself at a distance from his people, was almost inaccessible and in- 
visible to his subjects, not suffering them to speak, or communicate their 
affairs to him, but only by petitions, and the interposition of his officers. And 
even those that had the privilege of approaching him, might neither laugh 
nor spit in his presence. 

This great statesman acted in this manner, 1n order the better to secure to 
himself the possession of the crown. For, having to deal with men yet un- 
civilized, and not very good judges of true merit, he was afraid that too 
great a familiarity with him might induce contempt, and occasion plots and 
conspiracies against a growing power, which 1s generally looked upon with 
invidious and discontented eyes But by keeping himself thus concealed 
from the eyes of the people, and making himself known only by the wise 
laws he made, and the strict justice he took care to administer to every one, 
he acquired the respect and esteem of all his subjects. 

It is said, that from the innermost parts of his palace he saw every thing 
that was done in his dominions, by means of his emissaries, who brought him 
accounts, and informed him of all transactions. By this means, no crime 
escaped either the knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of the law, and 
the punishment treading upon the heels of the offence, hept the wicked in 
awe, and stopped the course of violence and injustice 

Things might possibly pass 1n this manner to a certain degree during his 
administration ; but there 1s nothing more obvious than the great inconve- 
niences necessarily resulting from the custom introduced by Dejoces, and 
wherein he has been imitated by the rest of the Eastern potentates, the 
custom, I mean, of living concealed in his palace ; of governing by spies, 
dispersed throughout his kingdom, of relying solely upon their sincerity for 
the truth of facts; of not suffering truth, the complaints of the oppressed, 
and the just reasons of innocent persons, to be conveyed to him any other 
way than through foreign channels, that is, by men lable to be prejudiced 
or corrupted ; men that stopped up all avenues to remonstrances, or the re- 
paration of injuries, and that were capable of doing the greatest injustice 
themselves, with so much the more ease and assurance, as their iniquity 
remained undiscovered, and consequently unpunished. But besides all this, 
methinks that very affectation in princes of being invisible, shews them to be 
conscious of their slender merit, which shuns the light, and dares pot stand 
the test of a near examination 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanizing and softening the manners, 
and in making laws for the good government of his poops, that he never 
engaged in any enterprise against his neighbours, though hi» reign was very 
long ; for he did not die tall after having reigned fifty-three years. 

(2)Puraorres reigned twenty-two years. After the death of Dejoces, 
his son Phraortes, called otherwise (3)Aphraartes, succeeded The sole af- 
finity between these two names, would make one believe, that this 1s the 
king called in scripture Arphaxad , but that opinion has many other substan- 
tial reasons to support 1t, as may be seen in Father Montfaucon’s learned 
dissertation, of which I have made great use 1n this treatise The passage 
in Judith, That Arphazad buslt a very strong city, and called st Ecbutana, has 
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deceived most authors, and made them believe, that Arphaxad must be De- 
joces, who was certainly the founder of that city. But the Greek text of 
Judith, which the vulgar translation renders edtfcavit, says only, (1)Tkat Ar- 
vhaxad added mew buildings to Ecbatana. And what can be more natural, than 
that, the father not having entirely perfected so considerable a work, the son 
should put the last hand to 1t, and make such additions as were wanting ? 

(2)Phraortes, being of a very warhke temper, and not contented with the 
kingdom of Media, left him by his father, attacked the Persians, and de- 
feating them in a decisive battle, brought them under subjection to his em- 
pire. Then, strengthened by the accession of their troops, he attacked other 
neighbouring nations, one after another, till he made himself master of almost 
all the Upper Asia, which comprehends all that hes north of Mount Taurus, 
from Media, as far as the river Halys. 

Elated with his good success, he ventured to turn his arms against the 
Assyrians, at that time indeed weakened through the revolt. of several na- 
tions, but yet very powerful in themselves. Nabuchodonosor, their king, 
otherwise called Saosduchinus, raised a great army 1n his own country, and 
sent ambassadors(3) to several other nations of the East, to require their 
assistance. They all refused him with contempt, and ignominiously treated 
his ambassadors, letting him see, that they no longer dreaded that empire, 
which had formerly kept the greatest part of them in a slavish subjection. 

The king, highly enraged at such msolent treatment, swore by his throne 
and his reign, that he would be revenged of all those nations, and put them 
every one to the sword He then prepared for battle, with what forces he 
had, in the plain of Ragau. A great battle ensued there, which proved fatal 
to Phraortes. He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his chariots weie overturned 
and put into disorder, and Nabuchodonosor gained a complete victory. Then, 
taking advantage of the defeat and confusion of the Medes, he entered their 
country, took their cities, pushed on his conquests even to Ecbatana, forced 
the towers and the walls by storm, and gave the city to be pillaged by his 
soldiers, who plundered it, and stripped 1t of all 1ts ornaments. 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into the mountains of Ragau, 
fell at last into the hands of Nabuchodonosor, who cruelly caused him to be 
shot to death with darts. After that, he returned to Nineveh with all his 
army, which was still very numerous, and for four months together, did no- 
thing but feast and divert himself with those that had accompanied him in 
this expedition. 

In Judith we read, that the king of Assyria sent Holophernes, with a pow- 
erful army, to revenge himself of those that had refused him succours. The 
progress and cruelty of that commander, the spent consternation of all the 
people, the courageous resolution of the Isi:aelites to withstand him, in hopes 
that their God would defend them, the extremity to which Bethulia and the 
whole nation was reduced, the miraculous deliverance of that city by the 
courage and conduct of the brave Judith, and the complete overthrow of the 
Assyrian army, are all related in the same book. 

(4)Cyaxarus I reigned forty years. This prince succeeded to the throne 
immediately after his father’s death. He was a very brave, enterprising 
prince, and knew how to make his advantage of the late overthrow of the 
Assyrian army He first settled himself well in his kingdom of Medsa, and 
then conquered all Upper Asia. But what he had most at heart was, to 20 
and attack Nineveh, to revenge the death of his father by the destruction of 
that great city. 

The Assyrians came out to meet him, having only the remains of the 
great army which was destroyed before Bethulia. A battle ensued, wherein 
the Assyrians were defeated, and driven back to Nineveh Cyaxares, pur- 
suing his victory, laid siege to the city, which was upon the point of falling 
inevitably 1uto his hands, but that the time was not yet come when Goud de- 
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signed to punish that city for her crimes, and for the calamities she had 
brought upon his people, as well as other nations It was delivered from its 
present danger 1n the following manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbourhood of the Palus 
Meotis, had driven the C:mmerians out of Europe, and was still marc hing 
under the conduct of king Madyesin pursuit of them. ‘The Cimmeruians 
had found means to escape the, Scythians, who were advancing into Me- 
dia. Cyaxares, hearing of this irruption, raised the siege from before Nine- 
veh, and marched with all his forces against that mighty army, which, hke 
an impetueus torrent, was going to over-run all Asia. The two armies 
engaged, and the Medes were vanquished The Barbarians, finding no other 
obstacle in their way, overspread not only Media, but almost all Asia. After 
that, they marched towards Egypt, from whence Psammiticus diverted 
their course by presents. They then returned into Palestine, where some 
of them plundered the temple of Venus at Ascalon, the most ancient temple 
dedicated to that goddess Some of these Scythans settled at Bethshean, a 
city in the tmbe of Manasseh, on this side Jardan, which from them was af- 
terwards called Scythopolis. 

The Scythians, for the space of twenty-eight years, were masters of the 
Upper Asia; namely, the two Armenias, Cappadecia, Pontus, Colchis, and 
Iberia ; during which time they spread desolation wherever they came. The 
Medes had no way of getting rid of them, but by a treacherous stratagem 
Under pretence of cultivating and strengthening the alliance they had made 
together, they invited the greatest part of them to a general feast, which 
was made in every family Each master of the feast made his guests diunk, 
and in that condition were the Scythians massacred ‘Lhe Medes then 1e- 
possessed themselves of the provinces they had lost, and once more eatends d 
their empire to the banks of the Halys, which was their ancient boundary 
westward 

(1)The remaining Scythians, who were not at the banquet, haying head 
of the massacre of their countrymen, fled into Lydia to King Halyattes, who 
received them with great humanity. This occasioned a war between those 
two princes. Cyaxares immediately led his troops tu the frontiers of Lydia. 
Many battles were fought during the space of five years, with almost equal ad- 
vantage on both sides. The battle fought 1n the sixth year was \ ery remarkable, 
on account of an eclipse of the sun, which happened duiing the engagement, 
when on a sudden the day was turned into a dark night ‘Thales, the Milesian, 
had foretuld this echpse ‘The Medes and Lydians, who were then in the 
heat of the battle, equally terrified with this unforeseen event, which they 
looked upon as asign of the anger of the gods, immediately 1etieated on 
hoth sides, and made peace. Siennesis, king of Cilicia, and (2)Nabuchodo- 
nosor, king of Babylon, were the mediators To 1.ender the friendship mure 
firm and inviolable, the two princes ayreed to strengthen it by the tie of mar- 
riage, and agreed, that Halyattes should give his daughter Aryenis to As- 
tyages, elde-t son of Cyaxares 

The manner those people had of contracting alliance with one another 1s 
very remarkable. Besides other ceremomies, which they had in common 
with the Greeks, they had this in particular, the two contracting parties 
made incisions 1n their Gwn arms, and licked une another’s blood 

(3;Cyaxares’s first care, as soon as he found himself again in peace, was 
to resume the siege of Nineveh, which the ee of the Scythians had 
obhged him to raise. Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, with whom he had 
lately contracted a particular alliance, joined with him in the league against 
the Assynans. Having therefore united their forces, they besieged Nineveh, 
took it, killed Saracus the king, and utterly destroyed that mighty city 

God had foretold by his prophets, above an hundred years before, that he 
would bring vengeance upon that impious city for the blood of his servants, 
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with which the kings thereof had gorged themselves, hke ravenous hons, 
that he himself would march at the head of the tioops that should come to 
besiege it , that he would cause consternation and terro: to go before them , 
that he would deliver the old men, the mothers, and their childien, into the 
merciless hands of the soldiers, that all the trea-ures of the city should fall 
into the hands of rapacious and insatiable plunderers, and that the city 
itself should be so totally and utterly destroyed, that not so much as a trace 
of it should be Ic ft, and that the people ould ash hereafter, Where did 
the proud city of Nineveh stand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themselves, (1) “ Woe to 

‘ the bloody city, cries Nahum , it 1s all full of hes and robbery, (2)he that 
‘ dasheth 1n pieces 18 come up before thy fice ‘Lhe Lord cometh to avenge 
‘the ciuelties done to Jacob and to Israel (3)] hear already the noise of the 
‘ whip, and the noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, 
‘and of the bounding chariots. The horseman lifteth up both the bright 
‘sword and the glittezing spear (4)Lhe shield of his m yzhty men 1s made 
‘red, the valiant men are in scarlet They shall seem hke torches, they shall 
‘run hike the hghtming (5) God 1s jealous, the Lord revengeth, and 1s 
‘furious The mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, and the earth 1s 
‘ burnt at his presence. Who can stand before his indignation? And who can 
‘abide in the fie: ceness of his anger? (6)Behold, [ am against thee, saith the 
‘Lord of hosts, I will strip thee of all thy orniments (7)Take ye the spoil 
‘of silver, take the spoil of gold, for there 1s no end of the store and glory 
‘out of all the pleasant furniture She 1s empty, and void, and waste Nun- 
‘ eveh 1s destroyed , she 1s overthrown, sheis desolate (8) 1 he gates of the 
‘rivers shall be opened, and the palace(9) shall be dissolved. And Huzzab 
‘shall be led away captive, she shall be brought up, and her maid» shill lead 
‘her as with the voice of doves tabou1ing upon their breasts (10)I see a 
‘multitude of slain, and a great number of carcases , and there 1s no end of 
‘their corpses, they stumble upon then corpses(11) (12)Where is the 
‘ dwelling of lions, and the feeding-place of the young lions, where the hon, 
‘even the old hon, walked, and the hion’s whelp, and none made them afraid 

‘ where the lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and stiangled for his 
~ honesses , and filled his holes with prey, and his dens with rapine’® (13)The 

Lord shall destroy Assur. He shall depopulate that city, which was so beau- 

‘ tiful, and turn it into a land where no man cometh, and into a desert It 

‘shall be a dwelling-place fo1 wild beasts, and the bird» of night shall lurk 

‘therein. Behold, 1t shall be said, See that proud city, which was so stately, 

‘and so exalted , which said 1n her heart, I am the only city, and besides me 
there 28 no other All they that pass by her shall scoff at he1, and shall in- 
sult her with hissings and contemptuous gestures ” 

The two armies en1iched themselve» with the spoils of Nineveh , and Cy- 
axares, prosecuting his victo1ies, made himself master of all the cities of the 
kinggom of Assy11a, except Babylon and Chaldea, which belonged to Nabo- 

olassa1 
. After this expedition, Cyaxares died, and left his dominions to his son 
Astyages 

(a4 AstyaGEs reigned thirty-five years This piince 1s called 1n scripture 
Ahasuerus ‘Though his reign was very long, no less than thirty-five io 
yet we have no particulars 1ecorded of 1t 1n history. He had two children, 
whose names are famous, namely, Cy axares, by his wite A1yenis, and Man- 
dana by a former mariiage In his tather’s lifetime he maiiied Mandana to 
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Cambyses, the son of Achemenes, king of Persia ; from this marriage sprung 
Cyrus, who was born but one year after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The 
latter succeeded his father in the kingdom of the Medes. 

CyvaxaAreEs II. This 1s the prince whom the scripture calls Darius the 
Mede. 

Cyrus, having taken Babylon, in conjunction with his uncle Cyaxares, left 
it under his government After the death of his uncle, and his father Cam- 
byses, he united the kingdoms of the Medes and Persians into one; in the 
sequel, therefore, of this discourse, they will be considered only as one em- 
pire. I shail begin the history of that empire with the reign of Cyrus, which 
will include also what 1s known of the reigns of “his two predecessors, Cyax- 
ares and Astyages. But I shall previously give some account of the kingdom 
of Lydia, because Croesus, 1ts king, has a considerable share 1n the events of 
which I am to speak. 


CHAP. IV. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LYDIANS. 


Tne (1)kings who first reigned over the Lydians, are, by Herodotus, called 
Atyades ; that 1s, descendants from Atys. These, he tells us, derived their 
origin from Lydus, the son of Atys; and Lydus gave the name of Lydiana 
to that people, who, before his time, were called Moeonians. 

These Atyades were succeeded by the Heraclidmw, or descendants of Her- 
cules, who possessed this kingdom for the space of five hundred and five 

ears. 
J (2)Anco, great-grandson of Alczus, son of Hercules, was the first of the 
Heraclides who reigned in Lydia. 

The last was 

CanpacLes_ This prince was married to a lady of exquisite beauty ; and, 
being infatuated by his passion for her, was perpetually boasting of her charms 
to others. Nothing would serve him, but that Gyges, one of his chief officers, 
should see and judge of them by his own eyes ,(3) as if the husband’s own 
knowledge of them was not sufficient for his happiness, or the beauty of his 
wife would have been impaired by his silence. The king, to this end, placed 
Gyges secretly in a convenient place , but notwithstanding that precaution, 
the queen perceived him when he retired, yet tuok no manner of notice of 
it judging, as the historian represents it, that the most valuable treasure 
of a woman is her modesty, she studied a signal revenge for the injury she 
had received; and to punish the fault of her husband, committed a stall 
greater crime. Possibly a secret passion for Gyges had as great a share 1n 
that action as her resentment for the dishonour done her. Be that as it wall, 
she sent for Gyges, and obliged him to expiate his crime either by his own 
death or the king’s, at his own option. After some remonstrances to n& pur- 
pose, he resolved upon the latter, and by the murder of Candaules, became 
master of his queen and his throne. (4)By this means the kingdom passed 
from the family of the Heraclidz into that of the Mermnades. 

Archilochus, the poet, hved at this time, and, as Herodotus informs us, 
spoke of this adventure of Gyges 1n his poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning, 1n this place, what is related by Herodotus, 
that amongst the Lydians, and almost all other barbarians, 1t was reckoned 
shameful and infamous even for a man to appear naked. These instances of 
modesty, which are met with amongst pagans, ought to be reckoned valuable. 
(5)We are assured, that among the Romans, a son, who was come to the age 
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of maturity, never went into the baths with his father, nor even a son-in-law 
with his father-in-law, and this modesty and decency were looked upon by 
them as a law of nature, the violation whereof was c1iminal It 1s astonish~ 
ing, that amongst us our magistrates take no core to prevent this disorder, 
which in the midst of Paris, at the season of bathing, 1, openly committed 
with impunity , a disorder so visibly contiary to the rules of common de- 
cency, so dangerous to young persons of both sexes, and so severely con- 
demned by paganism itself 

(1)Plato relates the story of Gvges 1n a different manner from Herodotus 
He tells us that Gyges wore aring, the stone of which, when turned towards 
him, rendered him invasible , so that he had the advantage of seeins others, 
without being seen himself, and thit by means of that ring with the con- 
currence of the queen, he deprived C indaules of his life and thione 1 his 
probably sigmifies, that 1n order to compass his criminal design, he used all 
the tricks and stratagems the world calls subtle and refined policy, which 
penetrates into the most secret pui poses of others, without making the least 
discovery of its own ‘[his story, thus explained, carries in it a greater 
appearance of truth, than what we read in Herodotus 

Cicero, after having related this fible of Gy ges’s famous ring, adds, (2)that 
if a wise man had such a 11ng, he would not use 1t to any wicked purpose , 
because virtue considers what is honou1able and just, and has no occasion for 
darkness 

(3)Gyces reigned thirty-e1,ht years The murder of Candaules raised a 
sedition among the Lydians ‘lhe two parties, instead of coming to blows, 
agreed to refer the matter to the decision of the Delphic oracle, which de- 
clared in favour of Gyges ‘The king made large presents to the temple at 
Delphos, which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little influence upon the 
oracles answer Among other things of value, Herodotus mentions six 
golden cups, weighing thirty talents, amounting to near a million of French 
money, which 1s about forty-eight thousand pounds sterling 

As soon as he was 1n peaceable possession of the throne, he made war 
against Miletos, Smyrna, and Colophon, three powerful cities belonging to 
the neighbouring states. 
After he had reigned thirty-eight years he died, and was succeeded by 
118 son 

(4)Arpys, who reigned forty-nine years’ It wasin the reign of this prince 
that the Cimmerians, driven out of their country by the Scythw Nomades, 
went into Asia, and took the city of Sardis, but not the citadel. 

5)SapyvaTi.£s reigned twelve years. ‘1 his prince declared war against the 

Miulesians, and laid siege to their city. In those days the sieges, which were 
dearest nothing more than blockades, were cairied on very slowly, and 
asted many veais This king died before he had finished that of Miletos, 
and was succeeded by his son 

(6)Hatyaties reigned fifty-reven years Thisis the prince who made 
war against Cjaxares, king of Media He likewise drove the Cimmerians 
out of Asia He attacked and took the cities of Smyrna and Clazomenz 
Ile vigorously prosecuted the war against the Milesians, begun by his fa- 
ther, and continued the siege of their city, which had lasted six years under 
his fathe:, and continued as many under him’ {[t ended at length 1n the 
following manner, Halyattes, upon an answer he received from the Delphic 
oracle, hid sent an ambassador into the city, to propose a truce for some 
months Thrasybulus, tyrant of Muiletos, having notice of his coming, or- 
dered all the corn, and other provisions, assembled by him and his subjects 
for their support, to be brought into the pubhc market, and commanded the 
citizens, at the sight of a signal that should be given, to be all in a general 
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humour of feasting and jolhty. The thing was executed according to his 
orders The Lydian ambassador, at his arrival, was in the utmost surprise to 
see such a plenty in the market, and such cheerfulness in the aty. Has 
master, to whom he gave an account of what he had seen, concluding that 
his project of reducing the place by famine would never succeed, preferred 
peace to so fruitless a war, and immediately raised the siege. 

(1)Crasus. Has very name, which 1s become a proverb, carries in it an 
idea of immense riches. The wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the 

resents he made tothe temple of Del , must have been excessively great. 
ost of those presents were still to be seen 1n the time of Herodotus, and 
were worth several milous. (2)We may partly account for the treasures of 
this prince, from certain mines that he had, situated, according to Strabo, 
between Pergamus, and Atarnes; as also from the little river Pactolus, the 
bedi of which was gold. But 3n Strabo’s time this river had not the same 
vant 

(3) Phas uncommon affluence, which 1s a thing ext: aordinary, did not ener- 
vate or soften the courage of Croesus. He thought it unworthy of a prince 
to spend his time in idleness and pleasure For his part, he was perpetually 
in arms, made several conquests, and enlarged his dominions by the addition 
of all the contiguous provinces, as Phrygia, Mysia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, 
Pamphyha, and all the country of the Carians, Ionians, Donans and Aohans. 
Herodotus observes, that he was the first conqueror of the Greeks, who till 
then had never been subject to a foreign power. Doubtless he must mean 
the Greeks settled in Asia Minor 

But what 1s still more extraordinary 1n this prince, though he was so 1m~- 
mensely rich, and so great a warrior, yet his chief delhght was in hterature 
and the sciences. His court was the oidinary residence of those famous 
learned men, so revered by antiquity, distinguished by the name of the seven 
wise men of Greece. 

(4)Solon, one of the most celebrated amongst them, after having establish- 
ed new laws at Athens, thought he might absent himself for some years, and 
improve that time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where he was received 
in a manner suitable tothe reputation of so great aman. The king, attend- 
ed with a numerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp and splendour, 
dressed in the most magnificent apparel, which was over enriched with 
gold, and glittered with diamonds. otwithstanding the novelty of this spec- 
tacle to Solon, 1t did not appear that he was the least moved at it, or that 
he uttered a word which discovered the least surprise or admiration , on the 
contrary, people of sense might sufficiently discern from his behaviour, that 
he looked upon all this outward pomp as an indication of a httle mind, which 
Lnow» not in what true greatness and dignity consist. This coldness and 
indifference in Solon’s first approach, gave the hing no favourable opinion of 
his new guest. 

He afterwards ordered that all hi,» treasures, his magnificent apartments, 
and costly furmture, should be shewed him ; as 1f he expected, by the multi- 
tude of his fine vessels, diamonds, statues, and paintings, to conquer the 
philosopher’s indifference. But these things were not the king, and 1t was 
the king that Solon was come {o visit, and not the walls or chambers of his 
palace He had no notion of making a judgment of the king, or an estimate 
of his worth, by these outward appendages, but by himself, and his own per- 
sonal qualities. Were we to judge at present by the same rule, we should 
find many of our great men wretchedly naked and desolate. 

When Solon had seen all, he was brought back to the king. Croesus then 
asked him, Which of mankind, 1n all his travels, he had found the most truly 
happy? “One Tellus,” rephed Solon, “a citizen of Athens, a very honest 
“ aud good man, who hived all his diys without indigence, had always seen 
“his country in a floushing conuition, had children that were universally 
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““ esteemed, with the satisfaction of seeing those children’s children, and at 
“last died gloriously in fighting for his country ” 

Such an answer as this, in which gold and silver were accounted as no- 
thing, seemed to Croesus to argue a strange ignorance and stupidity. How- 
ever, as he flattered himself of being ranked 1n the second degree of happi- 
ness, he asked him, “ Who, of all those he had seen, was the next 1n felicity 
“‘to Tellus?” Solon answered, “Cleobis and Buiton, of Argos, two bro- 
** thers,(1) who had left behind them a perfect pattern of fraternal affection, 
‘and of the respect due from children to their parents. Upon a solemn 
*< festival, when their mother, a priestess of Juno, was to go to the temple, the 
** oxen that were to draw her not being ready, the two sons put themselves 
**to the yoke, and drew their mother’s chariot thither, which was above five 
** miles distant: All the mothers of the place, ravished with admiration, con- 
= pratt? the priestess on the piety of her sons. She, in the transports of 
“‘her joy and thankfulness, earnestly intreated the goddess to reward her 
*‘ children with the best thing that heaven can give to man. Her prayers 
““ were heard. When the sacrifice was over, her two sons fell asleep in the 
“ very temple, and there (2)died in a soft and peaceful slumber In honour 
“* of their piety, the people of Argos consecrated statues to them in the tem- 
*< ple of Delphos.” 

“« What then,” says Croesus, in a tone that shewed his discontent, ‘ you 
** do not reckon me in the number of the happy P” Solon, who was not willing 
either to flatter, or exasperate him any further, replied calmly: ‘‘ King of 
“« Lydia, besides many other advantages, the gods have given us Grecians a 
*‘ spirit of moderation and reserve, which has produced amongst us a plain, 
“* popular kind of philosophy, accompanied with a certain generous freedom, 
“‘ void of pride or ostentation, and therefore not well suited to the courts of 
*‘kings ; this philosophy, considering what an infinite number of vicissi- 
“‘ tudes and accidents the hfe of man 1s hable to, does not allow us either to 
“‘ glory im any prosperity we enjoy ourselves, or to admire ha piness 1n 
““others, which, perhaps may prove only transient or gapericit * From 
hence he took occasion to represent to him further, “ that the hfe of man 
*‘ seldom exceeds seventy years, which make up 1m all six thousand two hun- 
““ dred and fifty days, of which two are not exactly ahke; so that the time 
“to come is nothing but a series of various accidents which cannot be fore- 
‘seen. ‘Therefore, 1n our opinion,” continued he, ‘“‘no man can be esteem- 
“‘ed happy, but he whose happiness God continues to the end of his hfe, 
“as for others, who are perpetually exposed to a thousand dangers, we ac- 
*‘ count their happiness as uncertain as the crown is to a person that is still 
“engaged in battle, and has not yet obtained the victory.” Solon retired, 
when he had spoken these words, (3)which served only to mortify Croesus, 
but not to reform him. 

4Esop, the author of the fables, was then at the court of this prince, by 
whom he was very kindly entertained. He was concerned at the unhand- 
some treatment Solon received, and said to him by way of advice,(4) ‘‘ Solon, 
““ we must either not come near princes at all, or speak things that are a- 
‘*< greeable tothem.” ‘Say rather,” replied Solon, ‘ that we should either 
- ae come nezr them at all, or else speak such things as may be for their 
<3 00 er 

on Plutarch’s time, some of the learned were of opimion, that this inter- 
view between Solon and Croesus did not agree with the dates of chronvlogy. 
But as those dates are very uncertain, that judicious author did not think 
this objection ought to prevail against the authority of several creditable 
writers, by whom this story is attested 

What we have now related of Croasus 1s a very natural picture of the be- 
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haviour of hings and great men, who for the most part are seduced by flat- 
tery , and shews us, at the same time, the two sources from whence that 
blindness generally proceeds The one 1s, asecret inclination which all men 
have, but especially the great, of 1eceiving yo without any precaution, 
and of judging favourably of all that admire them, or shew an unlimited sub- 
missien and complaisance to theirhumours The other 1s, the great resem- 
blance there 1» between flattery and a sincere affection, or a reasonable re- 
spect ; which 1s sometimes counterfeited so exactly, that the wisest may be 
deceived, 1f they are not very much upon their guard 

Croesus, 1f we judge of him by the characte: he bears in history, was a 
very good piince, and worthy of esteem in many respects. He had a great 
deal of good nature, affability, and humanity His palace was a receptacle 
fur men of wit and learning , which shews, that he himself‘was a person of 
learning, and had a taste for the sciences. His weakness was, that he lad 
a great stiess upon riches and magnihcence, thought himself great and happy 
1n proportion to his possessions, mistook regal pomp and splendvuur for true 
and solid greatness, and fed his vanity with the eacessive submissions of 
those that stood 1n a kind of adoration before him 

Those learned men, those wits, and other couitiers, who surrounded this 
prince, ate at his table, partook of his pleasures, shared his confidence, and 
enriched themselves by his bounty and liberality, touk care not to differ frum 
the prince’s taste, and never thought of undeceiying him with respect to his 
errors or false ideas Onthe contrary, they made it their business to cherish 
and fortify them 1n him, extolling him perpetually as the must opulent prince 
of his age, and never speaking of his wealth, or the magnificence of his pa- 
Jace, but in terms of admiration and rapture, because they knew this was 
the sure way to please him, and to secure his favour. For flattery is nothing 
else but a commeice of falsehood and lying, founded upon interest on one 
side, and vanity on the other. The flatterer desires to advance himself, and 
make his fortune, the prince to be praised and admired, because he 1s his 
own first flattere1, and carries within himself a moie subtule and better pre- 
pared poison than any adulation gives him 

That saying of A:sop, who had formerly been a slave, and still retained 
somewhat of the spirit and characte: of slavery, though he had varnished it 
over with the address of an artful courtier, that saying of his, I say, to 
Solon, ‘‘ that we should either not come near kings, or say what 1s azieeable 
““to them,” shews us with what hind of men Croesus had filled his cou:t, 
end by what means he had banished all sincerity, integrity, and duty from 
his presence ‘Il herefo1e we see he could not bear that noble and generous 
freedom in the philosopher, upon which he ou,sht to have set an infinite 
value, as he would have done, had he but understuod the worth of a triend, 
who, attaching himself to the person, and not to the fortune of a prince, has 
the courage to tell him disayzreeable truths , truths unpalatable, and bitte: 
to self-love at the present, but that may prove very salutary and serviceable 
fur the future Dic slizs, non quod volunt audsre, sed quod audisse semper vo- 
lent These aie Seneca’s own words, where he is endeavouring to shew, of 
what great use a faithful and sincere friend may be to a prince, and what he 
adds further seems to be written on purpose for Croesus: (1)‘* Give him,” 
bays he, “wholesome advice Leta word of truth once reach those ears, 
“which are perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. You'll ask me, 
“what service can be done to a person arrived at the highest pitch of felici- 
“ty? It will teach him not tu trust in his prosperity , 16 will remove that 
**yain confidence he has in his power and greatness, us if they were to enduie 
“for ever, make him understand, that every thing which belongs to and 
depends upon fortune, 1s as unstable as heiself; and that there is often 
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““but the space of a moment between the highest elevation and the most un- 
** happy downfal.” 

(1)1t was not long before Croesus experienced the truth of what Solon had 
told him He had two sons, one of whom being dumb, was a perpetual 
subject of affliction to him, the other, named Atys, was distinguished by 
every good quality, and his great consolation and delight. The father dream- 
ed one might, which made a great impression upon his mind, that this be- 
loved son of his was to perish by iron. This became a new source of an- 
xiety and trouble, and care was taken to remove out of the young prince’s 
way every thing made of 1ron, as partisans, lances, javelins, &c No mention 
was made of armies, wars, or sieges, before him. But one day there was to 
be an extraordinary hunting-match, for the killing of a wild boar, which had 
committed great ravage in the neighbourhood. All the young lords of the 
court were to be at thishunting Atys very earnestly importuned his father, 
that he would give him leave to be present, at least as a spectatur The 
king could not refuse him that request, but let him go under the care of a 
discreet young prince, who had taken refuge in his court, and was named 
Adrastus And this very Adrastus, as he was aiming to fling his javelin at 
the boar, unfortunately killed Atys. It 1s apeseible to express either the 
affliction of the father, when he heard of this fatal accident, or of the un- 
happy prince, the innocent author of the murder, who expiated his fault with 
his blood, stabbing himself in the breast with his own sword, upon the fune- 
ral-mle of the unfortunate Atys 

(2)T'wo yeais were spent on this occasion in deep mourning, the afflicted 
father’s thought» being wholly taken up with the loss he had sustained. But 
the growing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus, who began to make 
himself known, roused him out of his lethargy. He thought 1t behoved him 
to put a stop to the power of the Persians, which was enlarging itself every 
day As he was very religious 1n his way, he would never enter upon any 
enterprise, without consulting the gods) But, that he myht not act blindly, 
and to be able to form a certain judgment on the answers he should receive, 
he was willing to assure himself beforehand of the truth of the oracles For 
which purpose, he sent messengers to all the most celebrated oracles both of 
Gieece and Africa, with orders to inquire, every one at his respective oracle, 
what Croesus was doing on such a day, and such an hour, betore agreed on. 
His orders were punctually observed, and of all the oracles, none gave a 
true answer but that of Delphos The answer was given 1n Greek hexameter 
verses, and was in substance as follows: I know the number of the grains of 
sand on the sea-shore, and the measure of the ocean's vast extent can hear 
the dumb, and him that has not yet learned to speak. A strong smell of a tortowse 
bowled 1n brass, together with sheep's flesh, has reached my nostrils, brass beneath, 
brass above. And indeed, the hing, thinking to invent something that could 
not possibly be guessed at, had employed himself on the day and hour set 
down, 1n boing a tortoise and a jams in a biass pot, which had a brass 
cover. St Austin observes in several places, that God, to punish the blind- 
ness of the Pagans, sometimes permitted the devils to give answers com- 
furmably to the truth. 

Croesus, thus assured of the god’s veracity, whom he designed to consult, 
offered three thousand victims to his honour, and ordered an infinite number 
of vesvels, tiipods, and golden tables, to be melted down, and converted into 
ingots of gold, to the number of an hundred and seventeen, to augment the 
treasures of the Delphic temple Each of these ingots weighed at least two 
talents , besides which, he made several other presents, amongst others, 
Herodotus mentions a golden lion, weighmg ten talents, and two vessels of 
an extraordinary bigness, one of gold, which weighed eight talents and a half, 
and twelve minas ; the other of silver, which contained six hundred of the 
measures called amphoras’ All these presents, and many more, which, for 
brevity’s sake, I omit, were to be seen in the time of Herodotus. 

The messengers were ordered to consult the gud upon two points: first, 
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whether Croesus should undertake a war against the Persians, secondly, if 
he did, whether he should require the succour of any auxiliary troops The 
oracle answered upon the first article, that 1f he carried his arms against the 
Persians, he would subvert a great empire , upon the second, that he would 
do well to make allhances with the most powerful states of Gieece He 
consulted the oracle again, to know how long the duration of his empire 
would be. The answer was,—it should subsist till a mule came to possess 
the throne of Media , which he construed to signify the perpetual duration 
of his kingdom 
Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, Croesus entered into alliance with 
the Athenians, who at that time had Pisistratus at their head, and with the 
7 ee emenians, who were indisputably the two most powerful states of 
reece. 
(1)A certain Lydian, much esteemed for his prudence, gave Cicesus on 
this occasion very judicious advice ‘* O prince,” savs he to him, “ why do 
: hee think of turning your arms against such a people as the Persians, who 
‘being born in a wild, rugged country, are inured from their infancy to 
‘every kind of hardship and fatigue , who eter coarsely clad, and coarsely 
‘fed, can content themselves with bread and water; who are absolute 
‘ strangers to all the delicacies and conviences of life , who, in a word, have 
‘ nothing to lose, 1f you conquer them, and every thing to gain, if they con- 
‘quer you , and whom it would be very difficult to drive out of our country, 
‘it they should once come to taste the sweets and advantage of 1t? So fur, 
‘ therefore, from thinking of beginning a war against them, 1t 1s my opinion 
‘ we ought to thank the gods, that they have never put it into the heads of 
the Persians to come and attack the Lydians” But Croesus had taken 
his resolution, and would not be diverted from 1t. 
What remains of the history of Crwsusa will be found in that of Cyrus, 
which I am now going to begin. 
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CHAP. I. 
The History of Cyrus 


Tue history of this prince 1s differently related by Herodotus and Xenophon. 
I follow the latter, as judging him infimtely more worthy of credit in this 
respect thanthe former. As to those facts wherein they differ, I shall briefly 
relate what Herodotussays ofthem It 1» well known, that Xenophon served 
a long time under Cyrus the younger, who had 1n his troops a great number 
of Persian noblemen, with whom undoubtedly this wmter, considermg how 
curious he was, did often converse, that he might acquaint himself by these 
means with the manners and customs of the Persians, with their conquests 
in general, but more particularly with those of the prince who had founded 
their monarchy, and whose history he proposed to write. This he tells us 
himself, 1n the beginning of his Cyropedia ‘ Having always looked upon 
‘this great man as worthy of admiration, I took a nleweure to inform my- 
‘self of his birth, his natural temper, and education, that I might know by 
‘ what means he became so great a prince, and herein I advance nothing 
but what has been told me” 

As to what Cicero says, in his first letter to his brother Quintus, “ that 
‘(1)Xenophon’s design, in writing the history of Cyrus, was not so much to 
‘ follow truth, as to give a model of a just government,’ this ought not to 

lessen the authority of that judicious historian, or make us give the less credit 
to what he relates All that can be inferred from thence 1s, that the design 
of Xenophon, who was a gieat philosopher, as well as a great captain, was not 
merely to write Cyrus’s history, but to represent him as a model and example 
to princes, for their instruction 1n the aits of reigning, and of gaining the 
love of their subjects, notwithstanding the pomp and elevation of their sta- 


(1) Cyrus ille a Xenophonte, non ad histone fidem scriptus, sed ad effigiem justi 
smperi 
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tions With this view he may possibly have lent his hero some thoughts, 
some sentiments, or discourses of his own. But the substance of the facts 
and events he relates are to be deemed true’ and of this their conformity 
with the holy scripture is of itself a sufficient proof. The reader may see 
the dissertation of the Abbé Bamer upon this subject, in the (1)Memoirs of 
the Academy of Polite Literature. ; 

For the greater clearness, I divide the history of Cyrus into three parts, 
The first will reach from his birth toe the siege of Babylon ; the second will 
comprehend the description of the siege, and the taking of that city, with 
every thing else that relates to that great event ; the third will contayn that 
prince’s history, from the taking of Babylon to his death. 


ARTICLE 1. 


THE HISTORY OF CYRUS FROM HIS INFANCY TO THE SJEGE OF 
BABYLON 


Tus interval, besides his education, and the journey he made to his grand- 
father Astyages 1n Media, includes the first campaigns of Cyrus, and the 
important expeditions subsequent to them. 


° SECTION I. 


CYRUS’S EDUCATION. 


Cynus(2) was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, and of Mandana, daugh- 
ter of Astyages, king of the Medes. (8)He was born one year after his uncle 
Cyaxares, the brother of Mandana 

The Persians consisted at this time of twelve tribes, who inhabited only 
one province of that vast country which has since borne the name of Persia, 
and were not in all above one hundred and twenty thousand men. But this 
people having afterwards, through the wisdom and valour of Cyrus, acquired 
the empire of the East, the name of Persia extended itself with their con- 
quests and fortune, and comprehended all that vast tract of land, which 
reaches from east to west, from the river Indus to the Tigris; and from 
north to south, from the Caspian sea tothe ocean. And still to this day the 
country of Persia has the same extent. 

Cyrus was beautiful in his person, and still more lovely for the qualities of 
his mind ; was of a very sweet disposition, full of good-nature and humanity, 
and had a great desire to learn, and a noble ardour for glory. He was never 
afraid of any danger, or discouraged by any hardship or difficulty, where 
honour was to be acquired. He was brought up according to the laws and 
customs of the Persians, which were excellent in those days with respect to 
education. 

4)The public good, the common benefit of the nation, was the only prim 
ciple and end of ail their laws The education of children was looked upon 
as the most important duty, and the most essential part of government: it 
was not left to the care of fathers and mothers, whose blind affection and 
fondness often render them incapable of that office; but the state took it 
upon themselves. Boys were all brought up in common, after one uniform 
manner ; where every thing was regulated, the place and length of their 
exercises, the times of eating, the quality of their meat and drink, and their 
different kinds of punishment. The only food allowed either the children or 
the young men, was bread, cresses, and water; for their design was to ac- 
custom them early to temperance and sobriety: besides, they considered, 
that a plain frugal diet, without any mixture of sauces or ragouts, would 


1) Vol wi p 400. (2) Xen Cyrop 1: p.3 
oA M. 3405 Ant. J.C. sep. (4) Cyrop 41 p 8—&. 
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strengthen the body, and lay such a foundation of health, as would enable 
them to undergo the hardships and fatigues of war to a sood old age. 

Here boys went to school to learn justice and virtue, as they do 1n other 
places to learn arts and sciences; and the crime most severely punished 
amongst them, was ingratitude. 

The design of the Persians, in all there wise regulations, was to prevent 
evil, being convinced how much better it 1s to prevent faults than to punish 
them: ead whereas, in other states, the legislators are satisfied with establish- 
ing punishments for criminals, the Persians endeavoured so to o1der it, as to 
have no criminals amongst them. 

Till sixteen or seventeen years of age, the boys remained in the class of 
children ; and here it was they learned to draw the bow, and to fling the 
dart or javelin , after which, they were received into the class of young men. 
In this they were more narrowly watched, and kept under, than before , be- 
cause that age requires the narrowest inspection, and has the greatest need 
of restraint Here they remained ten years- during which time they passed 
all their nights in keeping guard, as well for the safety of the city, as to 
inure themselves to fatigue. Inthe day-time they waited upon their gover- 
nors, to receive their orders, attended the king when he went a hunting, or 
improved themselves 1n their exercises. 

he third class consisted of men grown up, and formed ; and in this they 
remained five and twenty years Out of these all the officers, that were to 
command in the troops, and all such as were to fill the different posts and 
employments in the state, were chosen When they were turned of fifty, 
they were not obliged to carry arms out of their own country 

esides these, there was a fourth or last class, from whence men of the 
greatest wisdom and experience were chosen, fui forming the public council, 
and presiding 1n the courts of judicature 

By these means every citizen might aspire at the chief posts 1n the govern- 
ment, but no one could arrive at them, till he had passed through all these 
several classes, and made himself capable of them by all these exercises. 
The classes were open to all, but generally such only as were rich enough 
to maintain their children without working, sent them thither. 

(1)Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and surpassed all of his 

e, not only in aptness to learn, but in courage and address in executing 
whatever he undertook. 


SECTION II. 


CYRUS’S JOURNEY TO HIS GRANDFATHER ASTYAGES, AND HIS 
RETURN INIO PERSIA, 


Wuewn Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother Mandana took him with her 
into Media, to his grandfather Astyages, who from the many things he had 
heard said 1n favour of that young prince, had a great desire to see him. In 
this court young Cyrus found very different manners from those of his own 
country. Pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned here universally. Asty- 
ages himself was richly clothed, had his (2)eyes coloured, his face painted, 
and his hair embellished with artificial locks For the Medes affected an 
effeminate life, to be dressed in scarlet, and to wear necklaces and bracelets ; 
whereas the habits of the Persians were very plain and coarse. All this 
finery did not affect Cyrus, who, without criticising or condemning what ‘he 
saw, was contented to live as he had been brought up, and adhered to the 


(i) Cyrop.1 1: p. 822. 

(2) The ancients, 1n order to set off the beauty of the face, and togivemo _ __ __ 
their compencne used to form their eye-biows into perfect arches, and to colour them 
with blac To give the greater lustre to their eyes, they made their eye-lashes of the 
same blackness ‘This artifice was much 10 use among the Hebrews It is said of Jeze- 
bel, ‘‘ Depinxit oculos suos stibio,”’ 2 RIDER ix 390 ‘This drug had an astringent quali- 
ty which shrunk up the eye-lids, and made the eyes appear the larger, which at that 
time was reckoned a beauty —Plin 1 xxxui_c 6 rom hen¢e comes that epithet, which 
Hiomer so often gives to his goddesses ,--Bosmmc “ens great-eyed Juno. 
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principles he had Imbibed from his infancy. He charmed his grandfather 
with his sprightliness and wit, and gained every body’s favour by his noble 
and engaging behaviour. 1 shall only mention one instance, whereby we 
may judge of the rest. 

Astyages, to make his grandson unwilling to return home, made a sump- 
tuous entertainment, in which there was avast plenty and profusion of every 
thing that was nice and delhcate All this exquisite cheer and magnificent 
preparation, Cyrus looked upon with great indifference , at which, obse: ving 
Astyages to be surprised, ‘‘ The Persians,” says he to the king, “‘ mstead of 
** going such a round-about way to appease their hunger, have a much shorter 
“to the same end, a httle bread and cresses with them answer the pur- 
“pose” Astyages desiring Cyrus to dispose of all the meats as he thought 
fit, the latter immediately distributed them to the king’s officers in waiting ; 
to one, because he taught him to ride, to another, because he waited wéll 
upon his grandfather ; and to a third, because he took great care of his mo- 
ther. Sacas, the king’s cup-bearer, was the only person to whom he gave 
nothing. ‘This officer, besides the post of cup-beare1, had that likewise of 
introducing those who were to have audience of the king ; and as he could 
not possibly grant that favour to Cyrus as often as he desired 1t, he had the 
misfortune to displease the piince, who took this occasion to show his re- 
sentment. Astyages testifying some concern at the neglect of this officer, 
for whom he had a particular consideration, and who deserved it, as he said, 
on account of the wonderful dexterity with which he served him, “Is that 
st A is ?” rephed Cyrus ; “ 1f that be sufficient to me1it your favour, you 
“sh see I will quickly obtain it; for I will take upon me to serve you 
*“ better thanhe” Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer, and ad- 
vancing gravely with a serious countenance, a napkin upon his shoulder, and 
holding the cup nicely with three of his fingers, he presented if to the king 
with a dexterity and a grace that charmed both Aatvages and Mandana 
When he had done, he flung himself upon his grandfather's neck, and kiss- 
ing him, cried out with great joy, (1) O Sacas, poor Sacas, thou art undone. 
«* I shall have thy place’”” Astyages embraced him with great fondness, and 
said, “‘J am mighty well pleased, my dear child ; nobody can serve with a 
“‘better grace; but you have forgot one essential ceremony, which is that of 
‘tasting’ And indeed the cup-bearer was used to pour some of the liquor 
into his left hand, and to taste it, before he ree ittothe king. “No,” 
rephed Cyrus, “it was not through forgetfulness that 1 omitted that cere- 
“mony.” ‘* Why then,” says Astyages, ‘‘for what reason did you not do 
“ite” © Because I apprehended there was poison 1n the liquor.” ‘* Poison, 
** child ! how could you think so!” “ Yes, poison, papa; for not long ago, 
““at an entertainment you gave to the lords of your court, after the guests 
““had drunk a httle of that liquor, I perceived all their heads were turned, 
“they sung, made a noise, and talked they did not know what, you yourself 
** seemed to have forgot you were king, and they, that they were subjects , and 
‘when you would have danced, you could not stand upon your legs.’ 
“Why, says Astyages, “‘ have you never seen the same thing happen to your 
“‘ father?” “No, never,’ says Cyrus. ‘* What then? How 1s 1t with him 
‘“‘when he dnnks?” ‘ why, when he has drunk, his thirst 1s quenched, and 
“ that is all.” 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the historian, in giving such an 
excellent lesson of sobriety in this story. Hemrght have done it in a serious 
grave way, and have spoken with the air of a philosepher , for Xenophon, as 
much a warrior as he was, yet was he as excellent a philosopher as his master 
Socrates. But instead of that, he puts the instruction into the mouth of a 
child, and conceals it under the veil of a story, which in the original is told 
with all the wit and agreeableness imaginable. 

Mandana being upon the point of palaedrar 3 to Persia, Cyrus joyfully com- 
pose with the repeated requests his grandfather had made to him to stay in 

edia, being desirous, as he said, to perfect himself 1n the art of riding, 


(1) “az Zetex, emudtwras’ ex pure ce TH Tipsme, 
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which he was not yet mister of, and which was not known in Persia, where 
the barrenness of the count:y, and its craggy mountainous situation, ren- 
dered it unfit for the breedin, of horses 

During the time of his residence at this court, his beha,iour procured him 
infinite love and esteem. He was gentle, aflable officious, beneficent, and 
generous Whenever the young lords had any tavour to ask of the king, 
Cyrus, was their solicitor If the king had any subject of complaint nst 
them, Cyrus, was their mediator, their affairs became his, and he a ways 
managed them so well, that he obtained whatever he de-ired 

When Cyrus was about sixteen years of age, the son of the hing of the 
(1)Babylonsans, coe was Evil-Merodach, son of Nebuchadnezzar), at a 
hunting match a little before his marriage, thought ht, 1n order to shew his 
biavery, to make an irruption into the territories of the Medes , which ob- 
lized Actyaen to take the field, to oppose the invader Here it was that 
Cyrus, having followed his grandfather, served hie apprenticeship in war. 

e behaved so well on this occasion, that the victo1 y which the Medes gained 
over the Babylonians, was chiefly owing to his valour 

(2) Che year after, his father 1ecalling him, that he might accomplish his 
time in the Persian exercises, he departed immediately from the court of 
Media, that neither his father nor his country might have any 100m to com- 
pa of his delay This occasion shewed how much he was beloved At 

1s departure he was accompanied by all sorts of people, young and old As- 

tyage» himself conducted him a good part of his journey on horseback , and 
when the sad moment came that they must part, the whole company were 
bathed in tears 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re-entered the cliss of 
childien, where he continued a year longer. H1s companions, after his long 
1esidence 1n so voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the Medes, ex- 
pected to find a gieat change in his manners But when they saw that he 
was content with their ordinary table, and that, when he was present at any 
ente:tainment, he was more sober and temperate than any of the company, 
they looked upon him with new admiration 

From this first class he passed into the second, which 1s the class of youths , 
and there 1t quickly appeared that he had not his equ 1 11 dexterity, address, 
patience, and obedierce 

‘len years after, he was admitted into the men’s class, wherein he 1emained 
thirteen years, till he set out at the head of the Persian army, to ge to the 
aid of his uncle Cyaxares 


SECTION III 


SHL FIRST CAVUPAIGN OF CYRUS, WHO GOES FO sUCCOUR HIS UNCLE 
CYAXARES AGAINSI THF BAB\LONIANS 


AstyaGEs, (3) king of the Medes, dying, was succeeded by his son Cyax~ 
ares, brother to Cyrus's mother Cyaxares wis no sooner on the thione, 
than he was en aged 1n a terrible war He wa» informed that the hing of 
the Babyloniins (Nerighssor) was prepaiing a poweiful army against him, 
and that he had already engaged several piinces on his side, and amongst 
others Croesus, hing of Lydia, that he had hkewise sent ambassadois to the 
king of India, to give him bad impressions of the Medes and Peisians, by re- 
presenting to him how dangerous a cleser alliance and umon between two na- 
tions already so powerful might be, since they could in the end subdue all 
the nations around them, if a vigorous opposition was not made to the pro- 
gress of their power Cyaxares, therefore, dispatched ambassadors to Cam- 
by ses, to desire succours from him, and ordered them to bring it about, that 


Q) In Xenophon this people are alwavs called Assymans , and in truth they are As- 
syrians but Assyrians of Bat ylon whom we must not confound with those of Nineveh, 
whose empire as we have vecn already, was utteilv destroyed bv the 1uin of Nineveh, 
the capital city (2 \ M s421 Ant J © 583 
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Cyrus should have the command of the troops his father was to send. This 
was readily granted. As soon as it was known that Cyrus was to march at 
the head of the army, the joy was universal. The army consisted of thirty 
thousand men, all infantry, for the Persians had as yet no cavalry , but they 
were all chosen men, and such as had been raised after a particular manner. 
“irst of all, Cyrus chose out of the nobility two hundred of the bravest officers, 
each of which was ordered to choose out four more of the same sort, which 
made a thousand 1n all, and these were the officers that were called (1 Oper: 
wo, and who signalized themselves afterwards so yloriously upon all occasions. 
ory one of this thousand was appointed to raise among the people ten 
ght-armed pikemen, ten slhngers, and ten bowmen, which amounted 1n the 
whole to one and thirty thousand men. 

Before they proceeded tu this choice, Cyrus thought fit to make a speech 
to the two hundred officers, whom, after having highly praised for their cou- 
rage, he inspired with the strongest assurance of victory and success. ‘“‘ Do 
“you know,” says he to them, “the nature of the enemy you have to deal 
“with? They are soft, effeminate, enervated men, already half conquered 
“by their own luxury and voluptuousness, men not able to bea: either 

‘hunger or thirst ; equally incapable of supporting the toil of war, or the 
‘sight of danger, whereas you, that are inured from your infancy to a so- 
‘ber and hard way of living, to you, 1 say, hunger and thirst are but the 
‘sauce, and the only sauce to your meals, fatigues are your pleasures, dan- 
‘gers your delight, and the love of your country and of glory your only 
‘passion. Besides, the justice of our cause 1s another considerable advan- 
‘tage. They are the aggressors It is the enemy that attacks us, and they 
‘are our friends and alles that require our aid. Can su thing be more 
<« just than to repel the injury they would bring upon us? Is there any thing 
“‘more honourable than to fly to the assistance of our frends? But what 
“‘ ought to be the principal motive of your confidence 1s, that I do not engage 
“in this expedition without having first consulted the gods, and implored 
*« their protection , for you know 1t 18 my custom to begin all my actions, and 
“‘all my undertakings, 1n that manner’ 

(2)Soon after, Cyrus set out without loss of time ; but before his departure 
he invohed the gods of the country a second time For his great maaim was, 
and he had it from his father, that a man ought not to furm any enterprise, 
great or small, without consulting the Divinity, and imploring his protec- 
tion Cambyses had often taught him to consider, that the prudence of men 
is very short, and their views very limited, that they cannot penetrate into 
futurity ; and that many times what they think must needs turn to their 
advantage, proves their ruin, whereas the gods, being eternal, know all 
things, future as well as past, and inspire those they love to undertake what 
Is most expedient for them, whichis a favour and a protection they owe to 
no man, and grant only to those that invohe and consult them. 

Cambyses accompanied his son as far as the frontiers of Peisia; and, in 
the way, gave him excellent instructions concerning the duties of the general 
of an pipe Cyrus thought himself ignorant of nothing that related to the 
business of war, after the many lessons he had received from the most able 
masters of that time. ‘“‘ Have your masters,” says Cambyses tu him, “ given 
“‘ you any instructions concerning economy, that 1s to say, concerning the 
“‘manner of supplying an army with all necessary provisions, of preventing 
“sickness, and preserving the health of the soldiers, of fortifying their 
“bodies by frequent exerciges, of exciting a generous emulation amongst 
“ them ; of making yourself obeyed, esteemed, and beloved by your soldiers °” 
Upon each of these puints, and upon several others mentioned by the king, 
Cyrus owned he had never heard une word spoken, and that 1t was all en- 
tirely new to him. ‘ What 1s 1t then your masters have taught you?” 
«< They have taught me to fence,” replhed the prince, ‘‘ to draw the bow, to 
“ fling the javelin, to mark out a camp, to draw the plan of a fortification, 
‘‘ to range troops in order of battle, to review them, to see them march, file 


(1) Men of the same dignity. 72) A M 3445« Ant, J. C. 559, 
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“off, and encamp” Cambyses, smiling, gave his son to understand, that 
they had taught him nothing of what was most material and essential for a 
good officer, and an expert commander, to know. And in one single conver- 
sation, which certainly deserves to be well studied by all young gentlemen 
designed for the army, he taught him infinitely more than all the celebrated 
masters had done, in the course of several years. I shall give but one short 
instance of this discourse, which may give the reader an 1dea of the rest. 

The question was, What are the proper means of making the soldiers obe- 
dient and submissive? ‘ The way to effect that,” says Cyrus, “seems to be 
‘* very easy, and very certain, it 1s only to praise and reward those that obey, 
**to punish and stigmatize such as fail in nec duty.”——“* You say well,” re- 
phed Cambyses, “ that 1s the way to make them obey you by force; but the 
*“ chief point 1s to make them obey you willingly and freely. Now, the sure 
““ method of effecting this, 1s to convince those you command, that you know 
“better what 1s for their advantage than they do themselves ; for all man- 
“kind readily submit to those of whom they have that opinion. ‘Thisi1s the 
‘principle from whence that blind submission proceeds, which you see sick 
“* persons pay to their physicyan, travellers to their guide, and a ship’s compa- 
“‘ny to their pilot Their obedience 1s only founded upon their persuasion 

‘that the physician, the guide and the pilot, are all more skilful and know~ 
“ing 1n their respective callings than themselves ”—‘“‘ But what shall a man 
‘do,” says Cyrus to his father, ‘to appear more skilful and expert than 
‘ others ?” —“* He must really be so,” replied Cambyses ; “‘ and 1n order to be 
“so, he must apply himself closely to his profession, diligently study all the 
‘rules of it, consult the most able and experienced masters, neglect no cir- 
*‘ cumstance that may contribute to the success of his enterprises ; and, above 
‘all, he must have recourse to the protection of the gods, from whom alone 
‘we receive all our wisdom, and our success.” 

(1)As soon as Cyrus had reached Cyaxares, the first thing he did, after 
the usual compliments had passed, was to inform himself of the quality and 
number of the forces on both sides It appeared by the computation made 
of them, that the enemy’s army amounted to two hundred thousand foot, 
and sixty thousand horse, and that the united armies of the Medes and Per- 
sians scarce amounted to half the number of foot ; and as to the cavalry the 
Medes had not so many byathird This great inequality put Cyaxares in 
terrible fears and perplexities He could think of no other expedient, than 
to send for another body of troops from Persia, more numerous than that 
already arrived. But this expedient, besides that 1t would have taken too 
much time, appeared in itself impracticable. Cyrus immediately proposed 
another, more sure and more expeditious, which was, that his Persian sol- 
diers should change their arms. As they chiefly used the bow and the Jave- 
lin, and consequently their manner of fighting was at a distance, in which 
kind of engagement the greater number was easily superior to the lesser ; 
Cyrus was of opinion, that they should be armed with such weapons as should 
oblige them to come to blows with the enemy ao paeaaaer and by that 
means render the superiority of their numbers useless. his project was 
mightily approved, and instantly put 1n execution. 

(2)Cyrus established a wonderful order among the troops, and inspired 
them with a surprising emulation, by the rewards he promised, and by his 
obhging and engaging deportment towards all. As for money, the only va- 
lue he set upon it was to give it away. He was continually making presents 
to one or other, according to their rank or their merit ; to one a buckler, tu 
another a sword, or something of the same kind equally acceptable. By this 
generosity, this greatness of soul, and beneficent disposition, he thought a 
general ought to distinguish himself, and not by the luxury of his table, or 
the richness of his clothes, and still less by his haughtiness and :1mperious 
demeanour. (3) A commander could not,” he said, “‘ give actual proofs of 
‘“‘ his munificence to every body, and for that very reason he thought himself 
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** obhiged to convince every body of his inclination and good-will , for though 
‘a prince might exhaust his treasures by making presents, yet he could not 
*< injure himself by benevolence and humanity, by being sincerely conceined 
“¢n the good or evil that happens to others, and by making it appear that 
‘¢ he is 80.” 

(1)One day, as Cj) rus was reviewing his army, a messenger came to him 
from Cyaxares, to acquaint him that, sume ambassadors being arrived from 
the hing of the Indians, he desired his presence immediately. ‘“* For that 
“« pul pose,” says he, “I have brought you a rich garment, for the king de- 
*‘ sires you would apps magnificently dressed before the Indians, to do the 
““nation honour.” Cyrus lest not a moment's time, but instantly set out 
with his troops, to wait upon the king, though without changing his dress, 
which was very plain after the Perman fashion, and not, as the (2)Greek text 
has it, uted or spoiled with any foreign o1nament. C)yaxares seeming at 
hirst a little displeased at it “‘ If I had dressed myself in purple,” says Cyizus 
*““and loaded myself with bracelets and chains of gold, and with all that, had 
*“< been longer 1n coming, should I have done you more honour than I do now, 
““by my expedition and the sweat of my face, and by letting all the world 
‘see with what promptitude and dispatch your orders are obeyed ?” 

Cyaxares, satisfied with this answer, ordered the Indian ambassadois to be 
introduced. The purport of their speech was, that they were sent by the 
hing, their master, to learn the cause of the war between the Medes and the 
Babvionians , and that they had orders, as soon as they heard what the Medcs 
should say, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to know what motives they 
had to allege on their part, to the end that the king, their maste1, after 
having examined the reasons on both sides, might take part with those whe 
had right and justice on theu side This is making a noble and glorious use 
of great power ,—to be influenced only by justice, to consult no advantuze 
from the division of neighbours, but to declare openly against the unjust ag- 
gressor, in favour of the 1njured party. Cyaxares and Cyrus answered, they 
had given the Babylonians no subject of complaint, and that they willingly 
accepted the mediation of the king of India. It appears in the sequel that 
he declared for the Medes 

(3) The king of Armenia, who was vassal to the Medes, looking upon them 
as ready to be swallowed up by the formidable league formed against them, 
thought fit to lay hold of this occasion to shake off their yoke ccoidingly, 
he refused to pay them the ordinary tribute, and to send them the number 
of troops he was obliged to furnish 1n time of war. ‘This highly embarrassed 
Cyaxares, who was afraid at this juncture of bringing new enemies upon his 
hands, if he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute their treaty. 
But Cyrus, having informed himself exactly of the strength and situation of 
the country, undertvok the affair The important point was to keep his de- 
sign secret, without which it was not hkely to succeed He, theretore, ap- 
pointed a great hunting-match on that side of the country, for 2t was his 
¢ustom to ride out that way, and frequently to hunt with the king’s son, and 
the young noblemen of Armenia. On the day appo.nted, he set out with a 
numerous retinue. The troops followed at a distance, and were not to ap- 
pear till a signal was given After some days hunting, when they were cone 
pretty near the palace where the court resided, Cyrus communicated hi» de- 
sign to his officers, and sent Chrysanthes with a detachment, ordering them 
to make themselves masters of a certain steep eminence, where he knew 
the king used to retire, 1n case of an alarm, with his family and his trea- 
sures. 

This being done, he sends an herald to the king of Armenia, to summon 
him to perform the treaty, and in the mean time ordered his troops to ad- 
vanee. Never was a court in greater surprise and perplexity. he long 
was conscious of the wrong he had done, and was not in a condition to sup- 
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rt it However, he did what he could to assemble his forces together 
rom all quarters ; and, 1n the inean time, dispatched his youngest son, called 
Stabaris, into the mountains, with his wives, his daughters, and whatever 
was most precious and valuable. But when he was informed by has scouts, 
that Cyrus was coming upon their heels, he entirely lost all courage, and all 
thoughts of making a defence. The Armenians, following his example, ran 
away, every one where he could, to secure what was dearest to him. Cyrus, 
seeing the country covered with people that were endeavouring to make their 
escape, sent them word, that no harm should be done them if they staid in 
in their houses, but that as many as were taken running away should be 
treated as enemies. This made them all retire to their habitations, except- 
ing a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand, they that were ee the princesses to the moun- 
tains, fell into the ambush Chrysanthes had laid for them, and were most of 
them taken prisoners The queen, the king’s son, his daughters, his eldest 
son’s wife, and his treasures, all fell into the hands of the Persians 

The king, hearmg this melancholy news, and not knowing what would be- 
come of him, retired to a little eminence, where he was presently invested by 
the Persian army, and obliged to surrende: Cyrus ordered him, with ail 
his family, to be brought to the midst of the army At that very instant 
arrived ‘Ligranes, the king’s eldest son, who was yust returned from a jour-~ 
ney At so moving a spectacle he could not forbear weeping Cyrus, ad- 
dressing himself to him, said, “ Prince, ae are come very seasonably to be 
“‘ present at the trial of your father ” nd immediately he assembled the 
captains, of the Persians and Medes, and called 1n also the great men of Ar- 
menia Nor did he so much as exclude the ladies from this assembly, who 
were there in their chariots, but gave them full liberty to hear and see all 
that passed. 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded silence, he began with 
requiring of the king, that in all the questions he was going to propose to 
him, he would answer sincerely, because nothing could be more unworthy a 
person of his rank, than to use dissimulation or falsehood. The king pro- 
mised he would. Then Cyrus asked him, but at different times, proposing 
each article separately and in order, whether it was not true, that he had 
made war upon Astyages, king of the Medes, his grandfather , whether he 
had not been overcome in that war, and in consequence of his deteat had 
concluded a treaty with Astyages , whether by virtue of that treaty he was 
not obliged to pay a certain tribute, to furnish a certain number of t1oops, 
and not to keep any fortified place in his country® It was impossible for 
the king to deny any of these facts, which were all public and notorious. 
** For what reason, then,” continued Cy1us, “have you violated the treaty 
“an every article °—* For no other,’ replied the king, “than because I 
*‘ thought 1t a glorious thing to shake off the yoke, to live free, and to leave 
““my children in the same condition” ‘It 1s really glosious,” answered 
Cyrus, “to fight in defence of hberty but 1f any one, after he 1s reduced to 
“servitude, should attempt to run away from his master, what would you 
“‘ do with him ?”—‘ I must confess,” says the king, “ I would punish him ” 
—** And if you had given a government to one of your subjects, and he should 
** be found to commit malversations, would you continue him in his post °” 
——‘*‘ No, certainly: 1 would put another 1n his place “—‘* And 1f he had 
“‘ amassed great riches by his unjust practices ?’—‘“< I would strip him of 
“« them.” —*“ But, which 1s still worse, if he had held intelligence with your 
“‘ enemies, how would you treat himPp”—‘< Though 1] should pass sentence 
“ upon myself,” replied the king, “I must declare the truth: I would put 
<< him to death.” At these words Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, and 
rent his garments: the women burst out nto lamentetions and cutcries, as 
if sentence had actually passed upon him 

Cyrus having again commanded silence, Tigranes addressed himself to the 
prince to this effect: “Great prince, can you think it consistent with your 
*‘ wisdom to put my father to death, even against your own interest” —‘‘ How 
“against my interest °’ replies Cyrus. ‘‘ Because he was never so capable 
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*‘of doing you service.”——‘‘ How do you make that appear? Do the faults 
“6 we commit enhance our merit, and give us 4 new title to consideration and 
“< favour P”—** They certainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. 
«s For of inestamahle value is wisdom: are either riches, courage, or address, 
**to be compared to it >—Now, 1t is evident, this single day’» experience has 
“‘ infinitely improved my father’s wisdom. He knows how dear the violation 
*‘ of his word has cost him. MHehas proved and felt how much you are su 
““ nor to him in all respects. He has not been able to sugceed in any of his 
** designs ; but you have happily accomplished all yours ; and with such ex-< 
“‘ pedition and secrecy, that he has found himself surrounded, and taken, 
** before he expected to be attacked , and the very place of his retreat has 
“‘ served only to ensnare him.”—‘‘ But your father,” replied Cyrus, “ hag 
“* yet undergone no sufferings that can have taught him wisdom.’’—‘* The fear 
“of evils,” answered Tigranes, “when it 1s so well founded as this is, has 
“a much sharper sting, and 1s more capable of piercing the soul, than the 
““evil itself. ides, permit me to say, that gratitude 1s a stronger and 
** more prevai motive than any whatever: and there can be no obligations 
“in the world of a higher nature, than those you will lay upon my father. 
“‘ His fortune, liberty, sceptre, life, wives, and children, al restored to him 
“‘ with such a generosity: where can you find, illustrious prince, 1n one sin- 
““ gle person, 80 many strong and powerful ties to attach him to your ser- 
“* vice?” 

“Well, then,” replied Cyrus, turning to the king, ‘‘if I should yield to 
“* your son’s entreaties, with what number of men, and what sum of money, 
““ will you assist us 1n the war against the Babylonians ?”—‘“* My troops and 
“‘ treasures,” says the Armenian king, ‘‘are no longer mine ; they are entire- 
“‘ly yours. I can raise forty thousand foot and eight thousand horse ; and 
** as to money, I 1eckon, including the treasure which my father left me, 
“there are about three thousand talents ready money. All these are wholl 
“‘ at your disposal.” Cyrus accepted half the number of the troops, and left 
the king the other half, for the defence of the country against the (1)Chal- 
deans, with whom he was at war. The annual tribute which was due to the 
Medes he doubled, and instead of fifty talents exacted an hundred, and bor- 
rowed the lke sum over and above in hisownname ‘“ But what would you 
““ give me,’ added Cyrus, ‘‘ for the ransom of your wives °”—‘“ All that I 
** have in the world,” replied the king. ‘* And for the ransom of your chil- 
“dren °”—“‘ The same thing.”—*' From this time, then, you are indebted 
“to me the double of all your possessions.”—‘‘ And you, Tigranes, at what 
“‘ price would you redeem the liberty of your lady °” Now he had but lately 
marrtred her, and was passionately fond of her. ‘‘At the price,” says he, “of 
‘‘a thousand lives, 1f I had them.” Cyrus then conducted them all to his 
tent, and entertained them at supper. It 1s easy to imagine what transports 
of 1 there must have been upon this occasion. 

ter supper, as they were discoursing upon various subjects, Cyrus asked 

Tigranes, what was become of a governor he had often seen hunting with 
him, and for whom he had a particular esteem. ‘‘ Alas!" says Tigranes, 
““he 18 no more ; and I dare not tell you by what accident I lost him.” 
Cyrus pressing him to tell him, ‘‘ My father,” continued Tigranes, ‘‘ seeing 
ie § a very tender affection for this governor, and that I was extremely 
“‘ attached tv him, suspected it might be of some 11] consequence, and put 
*“him to death. But he was so honest a man, that, as he was ready to ex- 
*“ pire, he sent for me, and spoke to me in these words: Tigranes, let not my 
“‘ death occasion any dssaffectton wn you towards the keng your father What he 
“* has done to me did not proceed from malsce, but only from prejudice, and a 
“‘ false notson wherewith he was unhappily blanded.”’—**O the excellent man! 
ernied Cyrus, ‘‘ never forget the last advice he gave you.” 

When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before they parted, embraced 


(1) Xenophon neser calls the people of Babylonia Chaldeans But Herodotus 1 vi 
€ 63.and Strabo, 1 xvi p 749, style them so ‘Lhe Chaldeans meant in thrs place were 
a people adjoiuing to Armenia 
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them all, as in token of a perfect reconciliation. This done, they got into 
their chariots, with their wives, and went home full of gratitude and ad- 
miration. Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the whole way ; some extoll- 
ing his wisdom, others his valour , some admiring the sweetness of his ors tee 
others praising the beauty of his person, and the majesty of his mien. ‘“ And 
“* you,’ aaye Pigtanes. addressing himself to his lady, “‘ what do you think 
*‘of Cyrus’s aspect and deportment ?”—“ I do not know,” rephled the lady, 
** I did not observe him ”—‘“‘Upon what object, then, did you fix your eyes °”’ 
-——** Upon him that said he would give a thousand hvesto ransom my lhberty.” 

The next day, the king of Armenia sent presents to Cyrus, and refresh- 
ments for his whole army, and brought him double the sum of money he was 
required to furnish. But Cyrus took only what had been stipulated, and 
restored him the rest. The Armenian troops were ordered to be ready in 
three days time, and Tigranes desired to command them. 

I have thought proper, for several reasons, to give so circumstantial an 
account of this affair ; though J have so far abridged 1t, that 1t 1s not above 
@ quarter of what we find of 1t in Xenophon. 

In the first place, 1t may serve to give the reader a notion of the style 
of that excellent historian, and excite his curiosity to consult the original, 
whose natural and unaffected beauties are sufficient to justify the singular 
esteem, which persons of good taste have ever had for the noble simplicity 
of that author. To mention but one instance: what an idea of chastity and 
modesty, and at the same time, what a wonderful simphcity and delicacy of 
thought, are there, in the answer of Tigranes’s wife, who has no eyes but for 
her husband! 

In the second place, those short, close, and pressing interrogations, each 
of which demanded a direct, precise answer, from the king of Armenia, dis- 
cover the disciple and scholar of Sucrates, and shew 1n what manner he re- 
tained the taste of his master. 

Besides, this relation will give us some idea of the judgment that ought 
to be formed of Xenophon’s Cyropswedia; the substance of which 1s true, 
thaqugh it 1s embellished with several circumstances, added by the author, 
and introduced expressly to grace his intructive lessons, and the excellent 
rules he lays down upon government. This much, therefore, in the event 
we are treating of, 1s real. The king of Armenia having refused to pay the 
Medes the tribute he owed them, Cyrus attacked him suddenly, and before 
he suspected any designs were formed against him, made himself master of 
the only fortress he had, and took his family prisoners ; obliged him to pay 
the usual tribute, and to furnish his quota of troops ; and, after all, so won 
upon him by his humanity and courteous behaviour, that he rendered him 
one of the faithfulest and most affectionate allies the Medes ever had. The 
rest 18 inserted only by way of embellishment, and 1s rather to be ascribed to 
the historian than to the history. 

I should never myself havé found out what the story of the governor's 
being put to death by Tigranes's father signified, though I was very sensible 
it was a kind of enigma, and figurative of something else. (1)A person of 
quality, one of the greatest wits and finest speakers of the last age, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with the Greek authors, explained it to me many 
years ago, which J have not forgotten, and which I take to be the true mean- 
ing of that enigma. He supposed Xenophon intended it as a picture of the 
death of his master Socrates, whom the state of Athens became jealous of, on 
account of the extraordinary attachment all the yeuth of the city had to him ; 
which at last gave occasion to that philosopher’s condemnation and death, 
which he suffered without murmur or complaint. 

In the last place, I thought 1t proper not to miss this opportunity of mani- 
festing such qualities, in my hero, as are not always to be met with in per- 
sons of his rank , such as by rendering them infinitely more valuable than 
all their military virtues, would most contribute to the success of ‘their de- 
signs. In most conquerors we find courage, resolution, intrepidity, a capa- 


1) M le Comte de Tresvilles. 
ou. J. 2rF 
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city for martial exploits, and all such talents as make a noise In the world, 
and are apt to dazzle people by their glaring outside ; but an inward stock 
of goodness, compassion, and gentleness towards the unhappy, an air of 
moderation and reserve, even in prosperity and victory, an insinuating and 
persuasive behaviour, the art of gaining people's hearts, and attaching them 
to him more by affection than interest ; a constant and unalterable care al- 
ways to have nght on his side, and to umprint such a character of justice and 
equity upon all his conduct, as his very enemies, are forced to revere ; and, 
lastly, such a clemency, as to distinguish those that offend through im- 
prudence rather than malice, and to leave room for their repentance, by 

ving them opportunity t6 return to their duty , these are ae rarely 
ound in the most celebrated conquerors of antiquity, but shone out most 
conspicuously in Cyrus. 

(O}To return to my subject. Cyrus, before he quitted the king of Arme- 
nia, was willing to do him some signal service. his king was then at war 
with the Chaldeans, a neighbouring warlike people, who continually ha- 
rassed his country by their inroads, and by that means hindered a great part 
of his lands from being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly informed 
himself of their character, strength, and the situation of their strong-holds, 
marched against them. On the first intelligence of his approach, the Chal- 
deans possessed themselves of the eminences to which they were accustomed 
to retreat. Cyrus left them no time to assemble all their forces there, but 
marched to attack them directly. The Armenians, whom he had made his 
advanced guard, were immediately put to flight. Cyrus expected no other 
from them, and had only placed them there, to bring the enemy the sooner 
to an en ment. And, indeed, when the Chaldeans came to blows with the 
Persians, they were not able to stand their ground, but were entirely de- 
feated. A great number were taken prisoners, and the rest were scattered 
and dispersed. Cyrus himself spoke to the prisoners, assuring them he was 
not come to injure them, or ravage their country, but to grant them peace 
upon reasonable terms, and to set them at liberty. Deputies were imme- 
diately sent to him, and a was concluded. For the better security of 
both nations, and with their common consent, Cyrus caused a fortress to be 
built upon an eminence, which commanded the whole country ; and left a 
good garrisen in 1t, which was to declare against either of the two nations 
that should violate the treaty. 

Cyrus, understanding that there was frequent intercourse and communi- 
cation between the Indians and Chaldeans, desired that the latter would 
send persens to accompany and conduct his ambassador, whom he was pre- 
paring to send to the king of India The purport of this embassy was, to 
desire some succours in money from that prince, in behalf of Cyrus, who 
wanted it for the levying of troops in Persia, and promised that. if the gods 
crowned his designs with success, that potentate should have no reason to 
repent of having assisted him. He was glad to find the Chaldeans ready to 
second his request, which they could do the more advantageously, by en- 
larging upon the character and exploits of Cyrus. The ambassador set out 
the next day, accompanied with some of the most considerable persons of 
Chaldea, who were directed by their master to act with all possible dexterity, 
and to do Cyrus’s ment, ali possible justice. 

The expedation against the Armenians being happily ended, Cyrus left 
that country, to rejoin Cyaxares. Four thousand Chaldeans, the bravest of 
the nation, attended him ; and the king of Armenia, who was now delivered 
from his enemies, augmented the number of troops he had promised him : se 
that he arrived in Media with a deal of money, and a much more nu- 


merous army than he had when he left it. 


(t) Cygop. 1 im. p. 2-76. 
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SECTION IV 


THE EXPEDITION OF CYAXARES AND CYRUS AGAINST THE BABY- 
LONIANS. THE FIRS’ BALTLe 33 


Boru (1)parties had been employed three years together in forming their 
alliances, and making preparations for war. Cyrus, finding their troops full 
of ardour, and ready for action, proposed to Cyaxares his leading them against 
Assyria. His reasons for it were, that he thought it his duty to ease him, as 
soon as possible, of the care and expense of maintaining two armies ; that 1t 
were better they should eat up the enemy’s country, than Media; that »o 
bold a step as that of going to meet the Assyrians, might be capable of spread- 
ing a terror in their army, and at the same time inspire their own with the 
prester confidence , that, lastly, 1t was a maxim with him, as it had always 

een with Cambyses his father, that victory did not so much depend upon 
the number, as the valour of troops. Cyaxares agreed to his proposal. 

As soon, therefore, as the customary sacrifices were offered, they began 
their march. Cyrus, in the name of the whole army, invoked the tutelary 
of the empire, beseeching them to be favourable to them in the expe- 

ition they had undertaken, to accompany them, conduct them, fight for 
them, inspire them with such a measure of courage and prudence as was ne- 
cessary, and, in short, to bless their arms with prosperity and success Ig 
acting thus, Cyrus put in practice that excellent advice his father had given 
him, of beginmng and ending all his actions, and all his enterprises, with 
praver , and indeed he never failed, either before or after an engagement, to 
acquit himself, in the presence of the whole army, of this religious duty 
When they were arrived on the fiontiers of Assyria, 1t was still their first 
care to pay their homage to the gods of the country, and to implore their 
protection and succour, after which they began to make incursions into the 
country, and carried off a great deal of spoil 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy’s army was about ten days’ journey 
from them, prevailed upon Cyaxares to advance forward, and march up to 
them. When the armies came within sight, both sides prepared for battle. 
The Assyrians were encamped in the open country, and according to their 
custom, which the Romans imitated afterwards, had encompassed and for- 
tified their camp with a large ditch. Cyrus, on the contrary, who was glad 
to deprive the enemy, as much as possible, of the sight and knowledge of 
the smallness of their army, covered his troops with several httle hills and 
villages. Several days nothing was done on either side, but looking at and 
observing one another. At length a numerous body of the Assyrians moving 
first out of their camp, Cyrus advanced with his troops to meet them. But 
before they came within reach of the enemy, he gave the word for rallying 
the men, which was,(2) Jupzter, protector and conductor. He then caused the 
ordinary hymn to be sounded, in honour of Castor and Pollux, to which the 
soldiers, full of religious ardour, (@cocefes), answered with aloud voice. ‘There 
was nothing in Cyrus's army but cheerfulness, emulation, courage, mutual 
exhortations to bravery, and an universal zeal to execute whatever their lea- 
der should command. “ For it is observable,” says the historian, “in this 
“« place, that on these occasions, those that fear the Deity most are least afraid 
“of men.” On the side of the Assyrians, the troops, armed with bows, 
slings, and darts, made their discharges, before their enemies were within 
reach. .But the Persians, animated by the presence and example of Cyrus, 
came immediately to cluse fight with the enemy, and broke through their 
first battalons The Assyrians, notwithstanding all the efforts used by Croe- 
sus, and their own king, to encourage them, were not able to sustaim so rude 
a shock, but immediately fled. At the same time the cavalry ef the Medes 


GQ) A M 3448 Ant Jd C 556 Crop }oin p 78-87 
(2) I do not know whethe: Menophen, tn this place, dve> uot call the Persian gods hy 
the names of the gods vi his own country, 
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advanced to attack the enemy's horse, which was likewise presently routed 
The former warmly pursued them to the very camp, made a terrible slaugh- 
ter, and Neriglhssor, the king of the Babylonians, was killed in the action. 
Cyrus, not thinking himself in a condition to force their intrenchments, 
“sounded a retreat 

(The Assyrians, in the mean time, their king being killed, and the flow~ 
er of their army lost, were in a dreadful consternation. (2)As svon as Croe- 
sus fuund them in sv great a disorder, he fled, and left them to shift for 
themselves The other alles, lakewise, seeing their affairs 1n so hopeless a 
condition, thought of nothing but taking advantage of the night to make 
their escape 

Cyrus, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue them closely. But this 
could not be effected without cavalry ; and, as we have already observed, the 
Persians had none. He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him 
with his design Cyaxares was extremely averse to 1t, and represented to 
him how dangerous it was to drive so powerful an enemy to extremities, whom 
despair would probably inspire with courage ; that 1t was a part of wisdom to 
use good fortune with moderation, and not to lose the fruits of victory by 
too much vivacity: moreover, that he did not care to compel the Medes, or 
to refuse them that repose to which their behaviour had justly entitled them. 
Cyrus, upon this, desired his permission only to take as many of the horse as 
were willing to follow him Gyacsres readily consented to this, and thought 
of nothing else now, but of passing his time with his officers in feasting and 
mirth, and enjoying the fruits of the victory he had just obtained. 

Cyrus marched away in pursuit of the enemy, and was followed by the 
greatest part of the Median soldiers. Upon the way he met some couriers, 
that were coming to him from the Hyrcanians,(3) who served in the enemy’s 
army, to assure him, that as soon as ever he appeared, those Hyrcanians 
would come over to him; which in effect they did. Cyrus made the best 
use of his time ; and, having marched all night, came up with the Assyrians. 
Croesus had sent away his wives in the night-time for coolness, fur it was 
the summer-season, and followed them himself with a body of cavalry. 
When the Assyrians saw the enemy so near them, they were in the utmost 
confusion and consternation Many of those that ran away, being warmly 
pursued, were killed ; all that staid 1n the camp surrendered ; the victory 
was complete, and the spoil immense. Cyrus reserved all the horses they 
took in the camp for himself, resolving now to form a body of cavalry for 
the Persian army, which hitherto had none. The richest and most valuable 
part of the booty he set apart for Cyaxares ; and for the prisoners, he gave 
them all their Liberty to go home to their own country, without imposing any 
other condition upon them, than that they and their countrymen should de- 
liver up their arms, and engage no more 1n war, Cyrus taking it upon him- 
self to defend them against their enemies, and to put them into a condition 
of cultivating their lands with entire security. 

Whaulst the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still pursuing the remainder 
of the enemy, Cyrus took care to have a repast, and even baths prepared 
for them, that at their return they might have nothing to do but to sit duwn 
and refresh themselves. He hkew1se thought fit to defer the distribution of 
the spoil till then It was on this occasion this general, whose thoughts 
nothing escaped, exhorted his Persian soldiers to distinguish themselves by 
their generosity, in regard to their alhes, from whom they had already re- 
ceived great services, and of whom they might expect still greater. He de- 
sired they would wait their return, both for the refreshments, and the division 
of the spoil ; and that they would shew a preference of their interests and 
conveniences before their own , giving them to understand, that this would 
be a sure means of attaching the allies to them for ever, and of securing a 
new harvest ot victories to them over the enemy, which would procure them 


(1) Cvrop 1 iv p 87--104. (2) Idem, 1. 31 p= 160 ; 

(3) These are not the Hyrcamans by the Caspian sea Fiom observing Cyrus's en 
campments in Babylonia, one would 1 upt to coujyecture, that the Hyicamans here 
meant were about four o1 five days” Juurney south vf Babylon. 
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all'‘the advantages they could wish, and make them an ample amends for the 
voluntary losses they might sustain, for the sake of winning the affection of 
the allies. They all came inte his opimen. When the Medes and Hyrca- 
nians had returned from pursuing the enemy, Cyrus made them sit down to 
the repast he had prepared for them, desiring them to send nothing but bread 
to the Persians, who were sufficiently provided, he said, with all they want- 
ed, esther for their ragoos, or their drinking. Hunger was their only ragoo, 
and water from the river their only drink ; for that was the way of living to 
which they had been accustomed from their infancy. 

The next morning came on the division of the spoils Cyrus, in the first 
place, ordered the magi to be called, and commanded them to choose out of 
all the booty what was properest to be offered to the gods on such an occasion. 
Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of dividing all that re- 
mained among the whole army. ‘They earnestly desired that the Persians 
might preside 1n the distrrbution, but the Persians absolutely refused it; so 
that they were obliged to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered ; and the 
distribution was made to the general satisfaction of all parties. 

(1)The very night that Cyrus marched to pursue the enemy, Cyaxares 
had passed in feasting and jollity, and had made himself drunk with his 
principal officers. ‘The next morning, when ne awaked, he was strangely 
surprised to find himself almost alone, and without troops. Immediately, 
full of resentment and rage, he dispatched an express to the army, with or- 
ders tq reproach Cyrus severely, and to bring back the Medes without any 
delay. This unreasonable proceeding did not dismay Cyrus, who, in return 
wrote him a respectful letter ; 1n which, however, he expressed himself with 
a generous and noble freedom, justified his own conduct, and put him in 
mind of the permissien he had given him of taking as many Medes with 
him as were willing to follow him. At the same time Cyrus sent into Per- 
sia, for an augmentation of his troops, designing to push his conquests stall 
farther. 

(2)Amongst the prisoners of war they had taken, there was a young prin- 
cess, of most exquisite beauty, whom they reserved for Cyrus. Her name 
was Panthea, the wife of Abradates, king of Susiana. Upon the report made 
to Cyrus of her extraordinary beauty, he refused to see her, for fear, as he 
said, such an object might engage his affection more than he desired, and di- 
vert him from the prosecution of the great designs he had 1n view (3)This 
singular moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of the excellent 
education he had received: for 1t was a principle among the Persians, never 
to speak before young people of any thing that tended or related to love, 
lest their natural inclination to pleasure, which 1s so strong and violent at 
that age of levity and indiscretion, should be awakened and excited by such 
discourses, and should hurry them into follies and debaucheries. Araspes, a 
young nobleman of Media, who had the lady in his custody, had not the same 
distrust of his own weakness, but pretended that a man may be always mas- 
ter of himself. Cyrus committed tic princess to his care, and at the same 
time gave him a very prudent admonition: ‘‘ [ have seen a great many per- 

“sons,” says he, ‘who have thought themselves very strong, wretchedly 
‘ overcome by that violent passion, in spite of all their resolution ; who have 
‘ owned afterwards with shame and grief, that their passion was a bondage 
‘and slavery, from which they had not the power to redeem themselves ; an 
‘incurable distemper, out of the reach of remedies and human efforts; a 
kind of (4) bond or necessity, more difficult to force than the strongest 
chains of iron.” ‘ Fear nothing,” replied Araspes, ‘‘ I am sure of myself, 
‘and I will answer with my life, I shall do nothing contrary to my duty.” 
Nevertheless, his passion for this young princess increased, and by degrees 
grew to such a height, that finding her invincibly averse to his desires, he 
was upon the point of using violence with her. The princess at length made 
Cyrus acquainted with bis conduct, who immediately sent Artabazus to Aras- 
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pes, with orders to admonish and reprove him in his name. This officer exe- 
cuted his orders in the harshest manner, upbraiding him with his fault in the 
most bitter terms, and with such a rigorous severity, as was enough to 
throw him into despair. Araspes, struck to the soul with heed and anguish, 
burst into a flood of tears; and being overwhelmed with shame and fear. 
thinking himself undone, had not a word to say for himself. Some days af- 
terwards, Cyrus sent for him He went to the prince in fear and trembling. 
Cyrus took him aside, and, instead of reproaching him with severity as he 
expected, spoke gently to him ; acknowledging, that he himself was to blame 
for having imprudently exposed him to so formidable an enemy. By such an 
unexpected kindness the young nobleman recovered both life and speech. 
But his confusion, joy, and gratitude, expressed themselves first in a torrent 
of tears. “‘ Alas! says he, “now I am come to the knowledge of myself, 
*‘and find most plainly, that I have two souls; one that inclines me to good, 
*‘ another that excites me to evil. The former prevails, when you speak to 
““me, and come to my relief: when I am alone, and left to myself, I give 
‘““ way to and am overpowered by the latter ” Araspes made an advantageous 
amends for his fault, and rendered Cyrus considerable service, by retiring 
among the Assyrians, under the pretence of discontent, and by giving intel- 
liugence of their measures and designs 

(1)The loss of so brave an officer, whom discontent was supposed to have 
engaged in the enemy’s party, caused a great concern in the whole army. 
Panthea, who had occasioned it, promised Cyrus to supply his place with an 
officer of equal ment ; whereby she meant her husband Abradates. Accord- 
ingly, upon her writing to him, he repaired to the camp of the Persians with 
two thousand horse, and was directly carried to Panthea’s tent, who told him 
with a flood of tears, how hindly and handsomely she had been treated by the 
generous conqueror ‘‘ And how,” cried out Alnmadates, “shall I be able to 
“‘ acknowledge so important a service?” ‘ By behaving towards him,” re- 
phed Panthea, “as he hath done towards me” Whereupon he waited 1m- 
mediately upon Cyrus, and paying his respects to so great a benefactor, 
“© You see before you,” says he tu him, “ the tenderest friend, the most de- 
‘* voted servant, and the fa:thfullest ally, you ever had , who, not being able 
“‘ otherwise to acknowledge your favours, comes and devotes himself entirely 
““to your service” Cyrus received him with such a noble and generous air, 
and withal with so much tenderness and humanity, as fully convinced him, 
that whatever Panthea had said of the wonderful character of that great 
prince, was greatly short of the truth. 

(2)T wo Assyrian noblemen hkewise, who designed, as Cyrus was informed, 
to put themselves under his protection, rendered him extraordinary service. 
The one was called Gobryas, an old man, venerable both on account of his 
age and his virtue The king of Assyria, lately dead, who was well ac- 
quainted with his merit, and had a very particular regard for him, had re-« 
solved to give his daughter in marnage to Gobryas’s son, and for that reason 
had sent for him to court. This young nobleman, at a match of hunting, 
to which he had been invited, happened to pierce a wild beast with his dait, 
which the king’s son had missed. The latter, who was of a passionate and 
sauvage temper, immediately struck the gentleman with his ce, through 
rage and vexation, and laid him dead upen the spot. ee besought Cy- 
rus to avenge so unfortunate a father, and to take his family under his pro- 
tection ; and the rather because he had no children left now but an only 
daughter, who had long been designed for a wife to the young king, but could 
not bear the thought of marrying the murderer of her brother. (3) This 
young king was called Laborosoarchod , he reigned only nine months, and 
was succeeded by Nabonid, called also Labynit and Belehazzar, who reigned 
seventeen years. 

(4)The other Assyrian nobleman was called Gadates ; he was prince of a 
numerous and powertul people. The king then reigning had treated him 1p 
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a very cruel manner, after he came to the throne, because one of his concu- 
bines had mentioned him as a handsome man, and spoken advantageously of 
the es iness of that woman whom he should choose for a wife. 

(1)The expectation of this double succour was a strong inducement to 
Cyrus, and made him determine to penetrate into the heart of the enemy’s 
eountry. As Babylon, the capital city of the empire he designed to conquer, 
was the chief object of his expedition, he turned his views and his march 
that way, not to attack that city immediately in form, but only to take a 
view of it, and make himself acquainted with it ; to draw off as many alles 
as he could from that prince’s party, and te make previous dispositions and 
preparations for the siege he meditated. He set out, therefore, with hrs 
troops, and first marched to the territories of Gobryas. The fortress he lived 
in seemed to be an aia i pect pe place, so advantageously was it situated, and 
so strongly fortified on sides. This prince came oyt to meet him, and or- 
dered refreshments to be brought for his whole army. He then conducted 
Cyrus to his palace, and there laid an infinite number of silver and golden 
cups, and other vessels, at his feet, together with a multitude of purses, full 
of the golden coin of the country ; then sending for his daughter, who was 
of a majestic shape and exquisite beauty, which the mourning habit she wore 
for her brother’s death seemed still to enhance, he presented her to Cyrus, 
desiring him to take her under his protection, and to accept those marks of 
his acknowledgment, which he took the hberty to offer him. “TI willingly 
=e your gold and silver,” says Cyrus, ‘‘ and I make a present of it to 
“* your daughter, to augment her portion Doubt not, but amongst the no- 

‘bles of my court, you will find a match suitable for her. It will neither be 
‘her own riches nor yours, which they will set their esteem upon. I‘can as- 
sure you, there are many amongst them, who would make no account of all 
the treasures of Babylon, if they were unattended with merit and virtue. 
‘It 1s their only glory, I dare affirm it of them, as 1t 1s mine, to approve 
“themselves faithful to their friends, formidable to their enemies, and re- 
‘ spectful to the gods.” Gobryas pressed him to take a repast with him in 
his house, but he steadfastly refused 1t, and returned ito his camp with 
Gobryas, who staid and ate with him and his officers. The ground, and the 
green turf that was upon it, was all the beds and couches they had ; and 1t 1s 
to be supposed the whole entertainment was suitable. Gubryas, who was a 
person of good sense, was convinced how much that noble simplicity was su- 
perior to his vain magnificence , and declared, that the Assyrians had the art 
of distinguishing themselves by pride, and the Persians by merit: and above 
all things he admired the ingenuous vein of humour, and the innocent cheer- 
fulness, that reigned throughout the whole entertainment. 

(2)Cyrus, always intent upon his great design, proceeded with Gobryas, 
towards the country of Gadates, which was beyond Babylon In the neigh- 
bourhonod ef this, there was a strong citadel, which commanded the countr 
of the (3)Sacw and the Cadusians, where a governor for the king of Babylon 
resided, to keep those people in awe. Cyrus made a feint of attacking the 
citadel. Gadates, whose intelligence with the Persians was not yet known, 
by Cyrus's advice, offered himself to the governor of it, to join with him in 
the defence of that impertant place Accordingly, he was admitted with all 
his troops, and immediately delivered 1t up to Cyrus. The possession of this 
citadel made him master of the Sacw and the Cadusians ; and as he treated 
those people with great kindness and lemty, they remained inviolably attach- 
ed to his service. ‘The Cadusians raised an army of twenty theusand foot, 
and four thousand horse ; and the Sace furnished ten thousand fect, and 
two thousand horse archers. 

The king of Assyria took the field, in order to punish Gadates for his re- 
belhon. But Cyrus engaged and defeated him, making a great slaughter of 
his troops, and obliging him to retreat to Babylon After which ex Toit: the 
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treatment of the prisoners of war, in giving them all their liberty to go home 
to their habitations, had spread the fame of his clemency wherever he came. 
Numbers of people voluntary surrendered to him, and very much augmented 
his army. hen, advancing near the city of Babylon, he sent the king of 
Assyria, a personal challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a single combat ; 
but his challenge was not accepted. In order to secure the peace and tran- 
quillity of his ilies during his absence, he made a kind of a truce, or t 3 
with the king of Assyria, by which it was agreed on both sides, that the hus~ 
bandmen should not be molested, but should have full lberty to cultivate 
their lands, and reap the fruits of their labour. Therefore, after having 
viewed the country, examined the situation of Babylon, acquired a consider- 
able number of friends and allies, and greatly augmented his cavalry, he 
marched away on his return to Media. 

(1) When he came tg the frontiers, he sent a messenger to Cyaxares, to 
acquaint him with his arrival, and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did 
not think proper to admit so great an army into his country, and an army that 
was still going to receive an augmentation of forty thousand men, just ar- 
rived from Persia. He therefore set out the next day with what cavalry he 
had left, to join Cyrus, who likewise advanced forward to meet him with his 
cavalry, which were very fine and numerous. The sight of these troops re- 
kindled the jealousy and dissatisfaction of Cyaxares. He received his ne- 
phew in a very cold manner, turned away his face from him,to avoid the 
receiving of his salute, and even wept through vexation. Cyrus commanded 
all the company to retire, and entered into a conversation with his uncle, for 
explaining hinealt with the more freedom. He spoke to him with so much 
temper, submission, and reason ; gave him such strong proofs of his integ- 
rity, respect, and inviolable attachment to his person and interest, that 1n a 
moment he dispelled all his suspicions, and perfectly recovered his favour and 
good opmion. They embraced one another, and tears were shed on both 
sides. How great the joy of the Persians and Medes was, who waited the 
event of this interview with anxiety and trembling, 1s not to be expressed. 
Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately remounted their horses, and then all the 

edes ranged heneclves in the train of Cyaxares, according to the sign giv- 
en them by Cyrus. The Persians followed Cyrus, and the men of the other 
nations their particular prince. When they arrived at the camp, they con- 
ducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. He was presently visited by 
almost all the Medes, who came to salute him, and to bring him presents ; 
some of their own accord, and others by Cyrus’s direction Cyaxares was 
extremely touched at this proceeding, and began to find that Cyrus had not 
corrupted his subjects, and that the Medes had the same affection for him as 

ore. 

(2)Such was the success of Cyrus’s first expedition against Crossus and the 
Babylonians. In the council, held the next day in the presence of Cyaxares 
and all the officers, 1t was resolved to continue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any dates that precisely fixes the years wherein 
the several events he relates happened, I suppose, with Usher, though Xe- 
nophon’s relation does not seem to favour this notion, that between the two 
battles against Croesus and the Babylonians, several years passed, during 
which all necessary preparations were made on both sides, for corre on the 
important war which was begun; and within this interval I place the mar- 


5 | of Cyrus. 

e "(3) Cyrus, then, about this time, had thought of making a tour into his 
own country, about six or seven years after his departure, at the head of the 
Persian army Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him a al testimony of 
the value he had for his merit, Having no male issue, and but one daughter, 
he offered her in marriage(4) to Cyrus, with an assurance of the kingdom of 


(3) Idem 1} vii p 228, 229 ’ 

(4) Xenophon places this marriage after the taking of Babvion But as Cyrus at that 
time was above sixty years of age. and the princess not much Jess, and as it 1s improbable 
that either of them should wait till that age, before they thought of matrimony, J 
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Media for her portion. Cyrus had a grateful sense of thia advantageous of- 
fer, and expressed the warmest aclnowiadgmanta of it ; but thought himself 
not at liberty to accept of it, till he had the consent of his father and mother; 
leaving therein a rare example to all future ‘ages, of the res submis- 
sion and entire dependence, which all children ought to show to their pa- 
rents on the hke occasions, of what age stever they may be, or to whatever 
degree of power and greatness they may have arrived. Cyrus married this 
princess on his return from Persia. 

When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus returned to his camp, and 
improved the time he had to spare, in securing his new conquests, and taking 
all proper measures with his allies, for accomplishing the great design he 
had formed. 

(1)Foreseeing, says Xenophon, that the preparations for war might take 
up a great deal of time, he pitched his camp ina very convenient and healthy 
place, and fortified it extremely. He there kept his tageps to the same dis- 
cipline and exercise as if the enemy had been always Hight. 

They understood by deserters, and by the prisoners Wrought every day in- 
to the camp, that the lang of Babylon had gone into Lydia, and had carrred 
with him vast sums of gold and silver. ‘The common soldiers immediately 
concluded, that it was fear which made him remove his treasures. But Cy- 
rus Judged he had undertaken this journey, only to raise up some new ene- 
my against him ; and therefore he laboured with indefatigable application in 
preparing for a second battle. 

Above all things he applied himself to strengthen his Persian cavalry, and 
to have a great number of chariots of war, built after a new form, having 
found great inconveniences in the old ones, the fashion of which came from 
Troy, and had continued in use til that time throughout all Asia. 

(2)In this interval, ambassadors arrived from the king of India, with a 
large sum of money for Cyrus from the king their master, who had also or- 
dered them to assure him, that he was very glad he had acquainted him with 
what he wanted ; that he was willing to be his friend and ally ; and, if he 
still wanted mere money, he had nothing to do but to let him know ; and 
that, in short, he had ordered his ambassadors to pay him the same absolute 
obedience as to himself. Cyrus received these obliging offers with all possi- 
ble dignity and gratitude. He treated the ambassadors with the utmost re- 
gard, and made them noble presents; and taking advantage of their good 
disposition, desired them to depute three of their own body to the enemy, 
as envoys from the king of India, on pretence of proposing an alliance with 
the king of Assyria, but in effect to discover his designs, and give Cyrus an 
account of them. The Indians undertook this employment with joy, and ac- 
quitted themselves of it with great ability. 

I do not recognize, in this last circumstance, the upright conduct and usual 
sincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant, that it was an open violation of 
the law of nations to send spies to an enemy’s court, under the title of am- 
bassadors ; which is a character that will not suffer those invested with it te 
«act So mean a part, or to be guilty of such treachery ? 

(3)Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle like a man who had nothing 
but great objects in view. He not only took care of every thing that had 
been resolved in council, but took pleasure in exciting a noble emulation a- 
mongst his officers, who should have the finest arms, the best mounted, 
fing a dart or shoot an arrow the most dexterously, or who should undergo 
toil and fatigue with the greatest patience. This he brought about by taking 






thought proper to give this fact a more early date. Besides, at any rate, Cambyses would 
have been but seven years old when he came to the throne, and but fourteen or fifteen 
wheu be died , whech cannot be reconciled with the expeditions be made :mto tand 
Ethiopia, nor with the rest of lus bistory. Rouse Xenophon night date the taking of 
Babylon much earhér than we do; bat I follow the chronology of Archbishap Usher. 
i have also left out what 1s related in the Cyropeedia, }. yu. p. 228, that from the time 
Cyrus was at the court of bis grandfather Astyages. the young princess had said she 
would have no other husband than Cyrus. Her : 
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them along with him a-hunting, and by constantly rewarding those that d1s- 
tinguished themselves most. erever he perceived that captains took 
particular care of their men, he praised them publicly, and showed them al] 

ible favour. When he made them any feast, he never proposed any other 
diversions than mili aah is exercises, and or plee fel en considerable prizes to 
the conquerors, by which means be excited an versal ardour throughout 
his army. In a word, he was a general, whe, in repose, as well as action, 
may, even in his pleasures, his meals, conversations, and walks, had his 
thoughts entirely bent on promoting the service. It is by such methods a 
man becomes an able and a warrior. 

(1)In the mean time, the Indian ambassadors, having returned from the 
enemy’s camp, Bronge word, that Croesus was chosen generalissimo of their 
army ; that all the kings and princes in their alliance agreed to furnish 
the necessary sums of money for raising the troops; that the Thracians had 
already engaged ves ; that from Egypt @ great succour was marching, 
consisting of ah and twenty thousand men; that another army was 
expected from na? shed ; that the Cilicians, the people of the two Phrygias, 
the Lycaonians, nians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and Phoenicians, 
were already arrived ; t the Assyrians were hkewise come up with the 
king of Babylon 3 that the Ionians, olians, and most part of the Greeks 
living in Asia, had been obhged to join them ; that Croesus had hkewise sent 
to the Lacedsemonians, to bring them into a treaty of alliance; that the ar- 
my was assembled near the river Pactolus, from whence 1t was to advance 
to Thymbra, which was the place of rendezvous for all the troops. This 
ari was confirmed by the accounts brought in both by the prisoners and 
the spies. 

(2)Cyrus’s army was discouraged by this news. But that prince, hav: 
sesombled: his officers, and he pet to them the infinite dierincs be 


tween the enemy’s troops theirs, soon dispelled their fears and revived 


their courage. 
(3)Cyrus had taken proper measures that his army should be provided 
with necessaries, had given orders, as well for their march as for 


the battle he was preparing to give ; in doing which, he descended to an as- 

tonishing detail, which Xenophon relates at length, and which reached from 
the chief commanders down to the very lowest subaltern officers; for he 
knew very well, that upon such precautions the success of enterprises de- 
pends, which often miscarry penta the neglect of the smallest circum- 
stances ; in the same manner as 1t frequently happens, that the playing or 
movement of the greatest machines is sapped through the disorder of a sin« 
gle wheel, though never so small. 

(4)This prince knew all the officers of his army by their names ; and ma-~ 
king use of a low but significant comparison, he used to say, “ He thought 
*‘ it strange that an artificer should know the pames of all his tools, and a 
“* general should be so indifferent, as not to know the names of all his captains, 
** which are the instruments he must make use of in all his enterprises and 
*‘ operations.” Besides, he was persuaded, that such an attention had some- 
thing in it more honourable for the offcers, more engaging, and more proper 
to excite them to do their duty, as it naturally leads them to believe they are 
both known and esteemed by their general. 

(5)When all the preparations were finished, Cyrus took leave of Cyaxares, 
who staid in Media, with a third part of his troops, that the country might 
not be left entirely defenceless. 

+ Cyrus, who understood how advantageous it is always to make the enemy’s 
country the seat of war, did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack 
him in Media, but marched ferward to meet them in their territories, that 
he might both consume their forage by his troops, and disconcert their mea-~ 
sures by his expedition, and the boldness of his undertaking. After a very 
long march, he came up with the enemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not 
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far from Sardis, the capital of the country. They did not imagine this 
prince, with half the number of forces they had, could think of coming to 
attack them in their own country ; and they were strangely surprised to see 
him come, before they had time to lay up the provisions necessary for the 
subsistence of their numerous army, or to assemble all the forces they in- 
tended to bring into the field against him. 


SECTION V. 
THE BATTLE OF THYMBRA, BETWEEN CYRUS AND CRCGSUS. 


Tuts battle 1s one of the most considerable events in tag aed since it de- 
cided upon the empire of Asia between the Assyrians of Babylon, and the 
Persians. (1)1t was this consideration that induced M_ Freret, one of my 
brethren in the Academy of Polite Literature, to examjne it with a particu- 
lar care and exactness ; and the rather, as he observes, because it is the first 
pitched battle of which we have any full or  sedacaeey account. I have as- 
sumed the privilege of making use of the labours and learning of other per- 
sons, but without robbing them of the glory, as also without denying myself 
the hberty of making such alterations as I judge necessary. I shall give a 
more ample and particular description of this battle than J usually do of such 
matters, because Cyrus being looked upon as one of the greatest captains of 
antiquity, those of the profession may be glad to trace him in all his steps 
through this 1mportant action ; moreover, the manner in which the ancients 
made war, and fought battles, 1s an essential part of their history. 

(2)In Cyrus’s army, the companies of foot consisted of a hundred men 
each, exclusive of the captain. Each company was subdivided into four parts 
or platoons, which consisted of four-and-twenty men each, not including the 
person who commanded. Each of these subdivisions was again divided into 
two files, consisting, 1n consequence, of twelve men. Every ten companies 
had a particular superior officer, to command them, which sufficiently answers 
to what we calla colonel; and ten of these bodies again had another superior 
commander, which we may call a brigadier. 

(3)I have already observed, that Cyrus, when he first came at the head of 
the thirty thousand Persians to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a consi- 
derable change 1n the arms of his troops. Two-thirds of them, till then, 
only made use of javelins, or bows, and acer ema could only fight at a 
distance from the enemy. Instead of these, Cyrus armed the greatest part 
of them with cuirasses, bucklers, and swords, or battle-axes, and left few of 
his soldiers in hght armour. 

(4)The Persians did not know at that time what it was to fight on horse- 
back. Cyrus, who was convinced that nothing was of so great importance 
towards the gaining of a battle as cavalry, was sensible of the great incon- 
venience he ibodred under in that respect, and therefore took wise and ear- 
ly precautions to remedy that evil. e succeeded in his design, and by 
little and little, formed a body of Persian cavalry, which amounted to ten 
thousand men, and were the best troops of his army. 

I shall speak elsewhere of the other change he introduced, with respect to 
the chariots of war. It is now time for us to give the number of the troops 
of both armies, which cannot be fixed but by conjecture, and by putting to- 
gether several scattered passages of Xenophon; that author having omitted 
the material circumstance of acquainting us precisely with their numbers, 
which appears surprising in a man so expert in military affairs as that histo® 
rian was. 

Cyrus's army amounted, in the whole to one hundred and ninety-six 
thousand men, horse and foot. Of these there were seventy-thousand natu- 
rai-born Persians, viz. ten thousand cuirassiers of horse, twenty thousand 
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cuirassiers of foot, twenty thousand pikemen, and twenty thousand light 
armed soldiers. The rest of the army, to the number of one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand men, consisted of twenty-six thousand Median, Arme- 
nian, and Arabian horse, and one hundred thousand foot of the same na- 
tions. 

(1)Besides these troops, Cyrus had three hundred chariots of war, armed 
with scythes, each chariot drawn by four horses a-breast, covered with trap- 
pings that were shot-proof ; as were also the horses of the Persian cui- 
rassiers. 

(2)He had likewise ordered a great number of chariots to be made of a 
larger size, on each of which was placed a tower of about eighteen or twenty 
feet Ingh, 1n which were lodged twenty archers. Each chariot was drawn 
upon wheels by sixteen oxen yoked a-breast. 

(3)There was, moreover, a considerable number of camels, upon each of 
which were two Arabian archers, back to back, so that one looked towards 
the head, and the other towards the taal of the camel. 

(4)Croesus’s army was above twice as numerous as that of Cyrus, amount- 
ing 1n all to four hundred and twenty thousand men, of which sixty thousand 
were cavalry. The troops consisted chiefly of Babylomians, Lydians, Phry- 
gians, Cappadocians, of the nations about the Hellespent, and of Egyptians, 
te the number of three hundred and sixty thousand men. The Egy tians 
alone made a body of one hundred and twenty thousand. They h uck- 
lers that covered them from head to foot, very long pikes, and short swords, 
but very broad. The rest of the army was made up of Phoenicians, Cyprians, 
Cilicians, Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, and Tonians. 

(5)Croesus’s army, 1n order of battle, was all ranged 1n one line, the in- 
fantry in the centre, and the cavalry on the two wings. All his troops, both 
fuot and horse, were thirty men deep; but the Egyptians, who as we have 
taken notice, were one hundred and twenty thousand in number, and who 
were the principal strength of Croesus’s infantry, 1n the centre of which they 
were posted, were divided into twelve large bodies, or square battalions, of 
ten thousand men each, which had one hundred men 1n the front, and as ma- 
ny in depth, with an interval or space between every battalion, that they 
might act and fight independent of, and without interfering with, one ano- 
ther. Croesus would gladly have persuaded them to range themselves in less 
depth, that they might make the wider front. The armies were 1n an im- 
mense plain, which gave room for the extending of their wings to right and 
left ; and the design of Croesus, upon which alone he founded his hopes of 
victory, was to surround and hem in the enemy’s army. But he could not 

revail upon the Egyptians to change the order of battle to which they had 
een accustomed. is army, as 1t was thus drawn out into one line, took 
up near forty stadia, or five miles 1n length. 

Araspes, who, under the pretence of discontent, had retired to Crossus’s 
army, and had particular orders from Cyrus to observe well the manner of 
that general’s ranging his troops, returned to the Persian camp the day before 
the battle. Cyrus, 1n drawing up his army, governed himeelf by the daspo~ 
sition of the enemy, of which that young Median nobleman had given him 
an exact account. 

(6)The Persian troops had been generally used to engage four-and-twenty 
men indepth. But Cyrus thought fit to change that disposition. It was 
necessary for him to fourm as wide a front as passible: without too much weak- 
ening his phalanx, to prevent his army’s being inclosed and hemmed in. His 
infantry was excellent, and most advantageously armed with cuirasses, par- 
tizang, battle-axes, and swords; and, provided they could join the enemy 
in close fight, there was httle reason to believe the Lydian phalanx, that were 
only armed with light bucklers and javelins, could support the charge. Cy- 
rus, therefore, thinned the files of his infantry one half, and ranged them 
only twelve men deep. The cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, the 
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right commanded by Chrysanthas, and the left by Hystaspes. The whole 
front of the army took up but thirty-two stadia, or four miles in extent ; and 
consequently was at each end near four stadia, or half a mile, short of the 
enemy’s front. 

Behind the first line, at a little distance, Cyrus placed the spear-men, and 
behind them the archers. Both one and the other were covered by the sol- 
diers in their front, over whose heads they could fling their javelins, and 
shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

Behind all these-he formed another line, to serve for the rear, which con- 
sisted of the flower of his army. Their business was, to have their eyes upon 
those that were placed before them, to encourage those that did their duty, 
to sustain and threaten those that gave way, and even to kill those as trai- 
tors that fled ; by that means to keep the cowards in awe, and make them 
have as great a terror of the troops in the rear, as they could possibly have 
of the enemy. 

Behind the army were placed those moving towers which I have already 
described. These formed a line equal and parallel to that of the army, and 
did not only serve to annoy the enemy by the perpetual discharges of the 
archers that were in them, but might likewise be looked upon as a kind of 
moveable forts, or redoubts, under which the Persian troops might rally, in 
case they were broken and pushed by the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were two other hnes, which also were parallel 
and equal to the front of the army, the one was formed of the baggage, and 
the Siler of the chariots which carried the women, and such other persons 
as were unfit for service. 

(1)Fo close all these lines, and to secure them from the insults of the 
enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of all two thousand infantry, two thousand 
horse, and the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 

Cyrus’s design in forming two lines of the baggage, &c. was not only te 
make his army appear more numerous than it really was, but likewise to ob- 
lige the enemy. in case they were resolved to surround him, as he knew 
they intended, to make the longer circuit, and consequently to weaken their 
line by stretching 1t out so far. 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed with scythes to speak of. 
These were divided into three bodies, of one hundred each. One of the bo- 
dies, commmandeéd by Abradates, king of Susiana(2) was placed in the front 
of the battle, and the other two upon the the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as they were drawn out 
and disposed the day before the engagement. 

(3)'Fhe next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus made a sacrifice, during 
which time his .y took a httle refreshment ; and the soldiers, after having 
offered thei. ions ta the gods, put on their armour. Never was sight 
more beautiful and magnificent ; coat-armours, cuirasses, bucklers, helmets, 
one could not tell which to admire most ; men and horses all finely equip- 
ped, and glittering in brass and scarlet. 

(4)When Abradates was just going to put on his cuirass, which was only 
ef quilted linen, according to the fashion of his country, his wife Panthea 
came and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, 
with a coat-armour of his own length, plaited at the bottom, and with 4 pur- 

le-coloured plume of feathers. She had got all this armour prepared without 

er husband’s knowledge, that her pfesent might be the more agreeable from 
surprise. In spite of all her endeavours to the contrary, when she dressed 
him in this armour, she shed some tears. But notwithstanding her tender- 
ness for him, she exhorted him to die with sword in hand, rather than not 
signalize hamself in a manner suitable to his birth, and the idea she had 
endeavoured to give Cyrus of his gallantry and worth. ‘‘ Our obligations,” 
says she, ‘to that prince are infinitely great. J was his prisoner, and as 
*“ such was set apart for his pleasure ; but when I came into his hands, I was 


qa) erro. levi p 168. (2) Or Shushan. (3) Cyrop. Ll. vi. p. 163. 
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*‘ neither used like a captive, nor had any dishonourable conditions imposed 
**on me for my freedom. He treated me asif I had been his own brother's 
“<‘ wife, and in return I assured him, you would be capable of acknowledging 
“‘such extraordinary goddness.” ‘“O Jupiter !” cried Abradates, hfting up 
his eyes towards heaven, “ grant that on this occasion I] may approve myself 
“a husband worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of so generous a benefac- 
“tor.” Having said this, he mounted his chariot. Panthea, not being able 
to embrace him any longer, was ready to kiss the chariot he rode in; and 
aioe she had pursued him with her eyes as far as she possibly could, she 
retired. 

(1)As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice, given his officers the neces- 
sary orders and instructions for the battle, and put them in mind of paying 
the homage which is due to the gods, every man went te his post. (2)Some 
of his officers brought him wine and victuals: he ate a little without sitting 
down, and caused the rest to be distributed amongst those that were about 
him. He took a httle wine likewise, and poured out a part of it as an offer- 
ing to the gods, before he drank ; and all the company followed his example. 
After this, he prayed again to the god of his fathers, desiring he would please 
to be his guide, and come to his assistance ; he then mounted his horse, and 
commanded them all to follow him. 

As he was considering on which side he should direct his march, he heard 
a clap of thunder on the right, and cried out, ‘‘ Sovereign Jupiter, we fol- 
“low thee."(3) And that instant he set forward, having Chrysanthes on his 
right, who commanded the right wing of the horse, and Arsamas on his left, 
who commanded the foot He warned them, above all things, to take care 
of the royal standard, and to advance equally in a line. ‘The standard was a 
golden eagle at the end of a pike, with its wings stretched out; the same 
was ever after used by the kings of Persia. He made his army halt three 
times before they arrived at the enemy’s army ; and after having marched 
about twenty stadia, or two miles and a half, they came in view of them. 

When the two armies were within sight of each other, and the enemy had 
observed how much the front of theirs exceeded that of Cyrus, they made 
the centre of their army halt, whilst the two wings advanced projecting to 
the mght and left, with design to inclose Cyrus’s army, and to begin their 
attack on every side at the same time. This movement did not at all alarm 
Cyrus, because he expected 1t. Having ebay the word for rallying the 
troops, ‘‘ Jupiter, leader and protector,” he left his mght wing, promising 
to she har them immediately, and help them to conquer, if 1t was the will of 
the gods. 

(4)He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and to encourage the 
soldiers ; and he who, on all other occasions, was so modest, and so far from 
the least air of ostentation, was now full of a noble confidence, and, spoke as 
if he was assured of victory: ‘* Follow me, comrades,” said he ; “ the victory 
‘‘is certainly ours ; the gods are for us.” He observed that many of his offi- 
cers, and even Abradates himself, were uneasy at the motion which the two 
wi of the Lydian army made, in order to attack them on the two flanks. 
ef Those troops alarm you,” says he: ‘believe me, those are the very troops 
“that will be the first routed ; and to you, Abradates, I give that as a signal 
** of the time when you are to fall upon the enemy with your chariots.” In 
the event, the thing just happened as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had 
given such orders as he thought necessary every where, he returned to the 
right wing of his aby fe 

(5yWhen the two detached bodies of the Lydian troops were sufficiently 
extended, Croesus gave the signal to the main y of his army, to march up 
directly to the front of the. Persian army, whilst the two wings that were 
wheeling round upon their flanks, advanced on each side; so that Cyrus's 
army was incl on three sides, as if it had three great, armies to engage 
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with ; and, as Xenophon says, looked like a small square drawn within a 
great one. 

In an instant, on the first signal Cyrus gave, his troops faced about on 
every side, keeping a profound silence in expectation of the event. The 
prince now thought it time te sing the hymn of battle. The whole army 
answered to it with loud shouts, and invocations of the god of war. Then 
Cyrus, at the head of some troops of horse, briskly followed by a body of the 
foot, fell immediately upon the enemy’s forces that were marching to attack 
the right of his army in flank ; and having attacked them in flank, as they 
intended to do him, put them in t disorder. The chariots then driving 
furiously upon the Lydians, completed their defeat. 

In the same moment, the troops of the left flank, knowirg by the noise 
that Cyrus had begun the battle on the right, advanced to the enemy. And 
immediately the squadron of camels was made to advance likewise, as Cyrus 
had ordered. ‘The enemy’s cavalry did not expect this ; and their horses at 
a distance, as soon as they were sensible of the approach of those animals, 
for horses cannot endure the smell] of camels, began to snort and prance, to 
run foul upon and overturn one another, throwing their riders, and treading 
them under their feet. Whulst they were 1n this confusion, a small body of 
horse, commanded by Artageses, pushed them very warmly, to prevent them 
from rallying ; and the chariots armed with scythes falling furiously upon 
them, they were entirely routed with a dreadful slaughter. 

(1)This being the signal which Cyrus had given Abradates for attac 
the front of the enemy’s army, he drove hke 5 ee rraieee upon them with 
his chanots. Their first 8 were not able to stand so violent a charge, 
but gave way, and were dispersed. Having broken and overthrown them, 
Abradates came up to the Egytian battalions, who being covered with their 
bucklers, and marching 1n such close order, that the chariots had not room 
to pierce amongst them, gave him much more trouble, and would not have 
been broken, had it not been for the violence of the horses that trod upon 
them. It was a most dreadful spectacle to see the heaps of men and horses, 
overturned chariots, broken arms, and all the direful effects of the sharp 
scythes, which cut every thing in pieces that came in their way. But Abra- 
dates’s chariot having the misfortune to be overturned, he and his men were 
killed, after at had signalized their valour in an extraordinary manner. 
The Egyptians then marching forward in close order, and covered with their 
bucklers, obliged the Persian infantry to give way, and drove them beyond 
their fourth line, as far as to their machines. There the Egyptians met with 
a fresh storm of arrows and javelins, that were poured upon their heads from 
the sharps Seach 3; and the battalions of the Persian rear-guard advancing 
sword in d, hindered their archers and spearmen from retreating any far- 
ther, and obliged them to return to the charge. 

elt ela in the mean time, having put both the horse and foot to flight, 
on the left of the Egyptians, did not amuse himself pursuing the fugitives, 
but, p on directly to the centre, had the mortification to find his Per- 
sian troops had been forced to give way ; and, rightly judging that the only 
means to prevent the Egyptians from gaining farther ground, would be to 
attack them behind, he did so, and fell upon their rear: the cavalry came 
up at the same time, and the enemy was pushed with great fury. The 
Egyptians, being attacked on all sides, faced about every way, and defended 
themeelves with wonderful bravery. Cyrus himself was in great danger ; 
his horse, which a soldier had stabbed in the belly, sinking under him, he fell 
in the midst of his enemies. Here was an opportunity, says Xenophon, of 
seeing how important it is for a commander to have the affection of his 
soldiers. Officers and men, equally alarmed at the r in which they 
saw their leader, ran headleng into the thick forest of pikes, to rescue and 
save him. He quickly mounted another horse, and the battle became more 
bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, admiring the valour of the Egyptians, 
and being concerned to see such brave men perish, offered them honourable 
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conditions if they would surrender, letting them know at the same time, that 
all their alhes had abandonedthem. The Egyptians accepted the conditions, 
and, as they were no less eminent in point of fidelity than in courage, they 
stipulated, that they should not be obliged to carry arms against Croesus, in 
whose service they had been engaged. From thenceforward they served in 
the Persian army with inviolable fidelity. 

(1)Xenophon observes, that Cyrus gave them the cities of Larissa and Cyl- 
lene, near Cuma, upon the sea coast, as also other inland places, which were 
inhabited by their descendants even in his time; and he adds, that these 
places were called the cities of the Egyptians. This observation of Xeno- 
phon’s, as also many others in several parts of his ut by oa in order to 
prove the truth of the facts he advances, shows plainly, that he meant that 
work as a true history of Cyrus, at least with respect to the main substance 
of it, and the greatest part of the facts and transactions. This judicious 
reflection on the passage in Xenophon belongs to Mons Freret. 

(2)The battle lasted till evening Croesus retreated as fast as he cuuld 
with his troops to Sardis. The other nations, in hke manner, that very 
night directed their course, each to their own country, and made as long 
marches as they possibly could. The conquerors, after they had eaten some- 
thing, and posted the guards, went to rest. 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured exactly to follow the Greek 
text of Xenophon, the Latin translation of which 1s not always faithful. 
Some mulitary men, to whom I have communicated this description, find a 
defect in the manner in which Cyrus disposed of his troops in order of battle, 
as he placed no troops to cover his flanks, to sustain his armed chariots, and 
to oppose the two bodies of troops which Croesus had detached to fall upon 
the flanks of Cyrus's army. It 1s possible such a circumstance might escape 
anepeen in describing this battle. 

(3)It 1s allowed, that Cyrus’s victory was chiefly owing to his Persian 
cavalry, which was a new establishment, and entirely the fruit of that prince’s 
care and activity in forming his people, and perfecting them in a part of the 
military art, of which, till his time, they had been entirely ignorant The 
chariots armed with scythes did good service, and the use of them was ever 
afterwards retained among the Persians The camels, too, were not un-~ 
serviceable in this battle, though Xenophon makes no great account of them ; 
and observes, that 1n his time they made no other use of them than for car- 
rying the baggage. 

I do not undertake to write a panegyric upon Cyrus, or to magnify his 
merit. It 1s sufficient to take notice, that 1n this affair we see all the quali- 
ties of a great general shine out in him. Before the battle, an admirable 
sagacity and foresight in discovering and disconcerting the enemy’s mea- 
sures ; and infinite exactness in the detail of affairs, 1n taking care that his 
rasan should be provided with every thing necessary, and all his orders punc- 
tually executed at the times fixed , a wonderful application to gain the hearts 
of his soldiers, and to inspire them with confidence and ardour: in the heat 
of action, what a spimt and activity, what a presence of mind in giving ure 
ders, as occasion requires ; what courage and intrepidity, at the same time 
what humanity towards the enemy, whose valour he respects, and whose 
blood he 1s unwilling to shed ! We shall see by and by, what use he made 
of his victory. 

But what appears to me still more remarkable, and more worthy of ad- 
muiration than all the rest, 1s the constant care he took, on all occasiuns, to 
Pay that homage and worship to the Deity which he thought belonged to him. 

ubtless the reader has been surprised to see, 1n the relation 1 have given 
of this battle, how many times Cyrus, 1n sight of his army, makes mention 
of the gods, offers sacrifices and libations to them, addresses himself tou them 
by prayer and invocation, and implores their succour and protection. But 
an this I have added nothing to the original text of the historian, who was 
also a military person, and who thought it no dishonour to himself or bus 
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profession, to relate these particular circumstances. What a shame, then, 
and a reproach, would 1t be to a Christian officer or general, if, on a day of 
battle, he should blush to appear as religious and devout as a Pagan prince ; 
and if the Lord of hosts, the God of armies, whom he acknowledges as such, 
should make a less impression upon his mind, than a respect for the false 
deities of Paganism did upon the mind of Cyrus! 

As for Croesus, he makes no great figure in this action ; not one word 13 
said of him in the whole engagement. But that profound silence which 
Xenophon observes in regard to him, seems, in my opinion, to imply a great 
deal, and gives us to understand that a man may be a powerful prince, or a 
rich potentate, without being a great warrior. 

(1)But let us return to the camp of the Persians. It is easy to imagine, 
that Panthea must be in the utmost affliction and distress, when the news 
was brought to her of Abradates’s death. Hay? g caused his body to be 
brought to her, and holding 1t upon her knees, q..te out of her senses, with 
her eyes stedfastly fixed upon the melancholy object, she thought of nothing 
but feeding her grief, and indulging her misery, with the sigh, of that dis- 
mal and bloody spectacle. Cyrus being told what a conditu.. che was in, 
ran immediately to her, sympathized with her affliction, and bewasled her 
unhappy fate with tears of compassion, doing all that he possibly could to 
give her comfort, and ordering extraordinary honours to be shown to the 
brave deceased Abradates. But no sooner was Cyrus retired, than Panthea, 
overpowered with gnef, stabbed herself with a dagger, and fell cead upon the 
body of her husband. They were both buried 1n one common grave upon 
the very spot, and a monument was erected for them, which was standing 1n 
the time of Xenophon. 


SECTION VI. cory: 

THE TAKING OF SARDIS AND OF CRCSUS. : 
Tue (2)next day, in the mormng, Cyrus marched towaras Sardis. If we 
may believe Herodotus, Croesus did not imagine that Cyrus, intended to shut 
him up in the city, and therefore marched out with his forces to meet him 
and to give him battle According to that historian, the Lydians were the 
bravest and most warlike people of Asia, Their principal strength consisted 
in their cavalry. Cyrus, in order to render that the less serviceable to them, 
made his camels advance first, of which animals the horse could neither en- 
dure the sight nor the smell, and therefore immediately retired on their ap-~ 
proach. Upon which the riders dismounted, and came to thaengagement on 
foot, which was very obstinately maintained on both sides, but at length the 
Lydians gave way, and were forced to retreat into the city, (3)which Cyrus 
quickly besieged, causing his engines to be levelled against the walls, and 
his scaling ladders to be prepared, as if he intended to attack 1t by storm. 
But whilst he was amusing the bemeged with these preparations the mght 
following he made himself master of the citadel, by a private way that led 
thereto, which he was informed of by a Persian slave, who had been a servant 
to the governor of that place. At break of day he entered the city, where 
he met with no resistance. Huis first care was to preserve it from being 
plundered ; for he perceived the Chaideans had quitted their ranks, and al- 
ready begun to disperse themselves. To stop the rapacious hands of foreign 
soldiers, and tie them as 1t were by a single command, 1n a city so abounding 
with riches as Sardis was, 1s a thing not to be done but by so singular an 
authority as Cyrus had over his army. He gave all the citizens to under- 
stand, that their lives should be spared, and neither their wives nor children 
touched, provided they brought him all their gold and mlver This cond: 
tion they readily comphed with ; and Croesus himself, whom Cyrus had or- 
dered to be conducted to him, set them an example, by delivering up ail hus 
riches and treasures to the conqueror. 
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Wen Cyrus had given all necessary orders concerning the city, he 
had a particular conversation with the king, of whom he asked among other 
things, what he now thought of the oracle of Delphos, and of the answers 
ven by the god that presided there, for whom, it was said, he had always 
ida | We regard? Croesus first acknowledged, that he had justly incurred 
the indignation of that god, for having shown a distrust of the truth of his 
answers, and for havi put him to the trial by an absurd and ridiculous 
question ; and then declared, that notwithstanding all this, he still had no 
reason to complain of him, for that having consulted him, to know what he 
should do in order to lead a happy hfe, the oracle had given him an answer, 
which implied 1n substance, that he should enjoy a perfect and lasting hap- 
piness, when he once came to the knowledge of himself. ‘‘ For want of this 
** Lnowledge,” continued he, “and believing myself, through the excessive 
** praises that were lavished upon me, to be something very different from 
*‘ what I am, I accepted the title of generalissimo of the whole army, and 
““unadvisedly engaged in a war against a prince, infinitely my superior in all 
“* respects. ut now that I am instructed by my defeat, and begin to know 
Ly at baal I , fieve J am going to begin to be happy ; and if you prove favour- 
““ able to mg, for my fate 18 1n your hands, I ok certainly be so.” Cyrus, 
touched with «sompassion at the misfortune of the king, who was fallen ina 
moment from so great an elevation, and admiring his equanm:mmity under such 
a revérse of fortune, treated him with a great deal of clemency and kindness, 
suffering him. to enjoy both the title and authomty of king, under the re- 
BEricti not having the power to make war ; that 1s to say, he discharg~ 
ved himS,¥ Croesus acknowledged himself, from all the burdensome part of 
regal power, and truly enabled him to lead a happy hfe, exempted from all 
care and disquiet. rom thenceforward he took him with him 1n all his ex- 
pedop Ws, either out of esteem for him, and to have the benefit of his coun- 
vel, or out of policy, and to be the more secure of his person. 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this story with the addition 
of some very remarkable circumstances, which I think 1t incumbent on me 
to mention, notwithstanding they seem to be much more wonderful than true. 

(2)I have already observed, that the only son Crogsus had hving was dumb. 
This young prince, seeing a soldier, when the city was taken, ready to give 
the hing, whom he did not know, a stroke upon the head with his scimitar, 
made such a violent effort and struggle, out of fear and tenderness for the 
life of his father, that he broke the strings of his tongue, and cried out, 
“‘ Soldier, spare the hfe of Croesus.” 

(3)Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by the conqueror to be burnt 
alive Accordingly, the funeral-pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince 
being laid thereon, and P det upon the point of execution, recollecting the 
(4)conversation he had formerly had with Solon, was woefully convinced of 
the truth of that philosopher’s admonition, and 1n remembrance thereof, 
cried out aloud three times, ‘‘ Solon, Solon, Solon!” Cyrus, who, with the 
chief officers of his court, was present at this spectacle, was curious to know 
why Croesus pronounced that celebrated philosopher's name with so much 
vehemence in this extremity. Being told the reason, and reflecting upon 
the uncertain state of all sublunary things, he was touched with commuisera- 
tion at the prince’a musfortune, caused him to be taken from the pile, and 
treated him afterwards, as long as he hved, with honour and respect 
(5)Thus had Solon the glory, with a single word, to save the life of one king, 
and give a wholesome lesson of instruction to another. 

Two answers in particular, given by the Delphic oracle, had induced 
Croesus to engage 1n the war which proved so fatal to him. The one was, 
that he, Croesus, was to believe himself 1n danger, when the Medes should 
have a mule to re over them; the other, that when he should pass the 
river Halys, to make war against the Medes, he would destroy a mighty 
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empire. From the first of these oracular answers he concluded, considering 
the impossibility of the thing spoken of, that he had nothing to fear ; and 
from the second, he conceived hopes of subverting the empire of the Medes. 
When he found that things had happened quite contrary to his expectations, 
with Cyrus’s leave he dispatched messengers to Delphos, in order to make a 
present to the god, in his name, of a golden chain, and at the same time to 
reproach him for having so basely deceived him by his oracles, notwithstand- 
ing all the vast presents and offerings he had made him. The god was at no 
great pains to justify his answers (The mule which the oracle meant was 
Cyrus, who derived his extraction from two different nations, being a Persian 
by the father’s side, and a Mede by the mother’s ; and as to the great empire 
which Croesus was to overthrow, the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, 
but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that the father of lies, the devil, 
who was the author of them, imposed upon mankind 1n those times of igno- 
rance and darkness, always giving his answers to those that consulted him, 
in such ambiguous and doubtful terms, that, let the event be what 1t would, 
they contained a relative meaning. 

(1)When the people of Ioma and olia were apprised of Cyrus’s having 
subdued the Lydians, they sent ambassadors to him at Sardis, to desire he 
would receive them as his subjects, upon the same conditions he had granted 
the Lydians. Cyrus, who, before his victory, had sohcited them in vai to 
embrace his party, and was then in a condition to compel them to it by force, 
answered them only by a fable of a fisherman, who, having played upon hrs 
pipe, in order to make the fish come to him, 1n vain, found there was no way 
to catch them, but by throwing his net into the water. Failing in their hopes 
of succeeding this way, they applied to the Lacedzemonians, and demanded 
their succour. The Lacedw#monians thereupon sent deputies to Cyrus, to 
let him know, that they would not suffer him to undertake any thing against 
the Greeks Cyrus only laughed at such a message, and warned them in 
his turn to tahe care, and put themselves into a condition to defend their own 
territories. 

The nations of the isles had nothing to apprehend from Cyrus, because he 
had not yet subdued the Phoenicians, and ihe Persians had no shipping. 


ARTICLE II. 


FHE HISTORY OF FHE BESIEGING AND TAKING OF BABYLON BY 
CYRUS. 


Cynus(@2) staid in Asia Minor, till he had entirely reduced all the nations 
that inhabited it into subjection, from the 4igean sea to the river Euphrates 
From thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which he also subdued. 
After which he entered into Assyria and advanced towards Babylon, the only 
city of the east that stood out against him. 

The wege of this important place was no easy enterprise. The walls of it 
were of a prodigious height, and appeared to be inaccessible, without men- 
tioning the rmmense number of people within them for their defence. Be- 
sides, the city was stored with all sorts of provisions for twenty years. How- 
ever, these difficulties did not discourage Cyrus from pursuing his design. 
But, despairing to take the place by storm or assault, he made the inhabit- 
ants believe he designed to reduce it by famine. To which end he caused a 
hne of circumivallation to be drawn quite round the city, with a large and 
deep ditch ; and, that his troops might not be over-fatigued, he divided his 
army into twelve bodies, and assigned each of them its month for guarding 
the trenches. The besieged, thinking themselves out of all danger, by reason 
of their ramparts and, magazines, insulted Cyrus from the top of their walls, 


and laughed at all his attempts, and all the trouble he gave himself, as so 
much unprofitable labour. 


(1) Herod. li c. 14), 152, 158, (?) Herod. L1.¢. 177. Cyrop. 1. vit. p. 1P6--183, 
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SECTION I. 


PREDICTIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL CIRCUMSTANCES RELATING TO THE 
SIEGE AND THE TAKING OF BABYLON, AS THEY ARE SET DOWN IN 
DIFFERENT PLACES OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


As the taking of Babylon is one of the greatest events in ancient history, and 
as the principal circumstances with which it was attended, were foretold in 
the holy scriptures many years before it happened, I think it not improper, 
before I give an account of what the profane writers say of it, briefly to put 
together what we find upon the same head in the sacred pages, that the 
reader may be the more capable of comparing the predictions and the accom~ 
plishment of them tugether. 


I. THE PREDICTION OF THE JEWISH CAPTIVITY AT BABYLON, AND 
THE TIME OF ITS DURATION, 


God Almighty was pleased, not only to cause the captivity which his people 
were to suffer at Babylon to be foretold a long time before 1t came to pass, 
but hkewise to set down the exact number of years 1t was to last. The term 
he fixed for 1t was seventy years, after which he promised he would deliver 
them, by bringing a remarkable and an eternal destruction upon the city of 
Babylon, the place of their bondage and confinement. ‘“‘ And these nations 
** shall serve the king of Babylon seventy years,” Jer. xxv. 11. 


II. THE CAUSES OF GOD’S WRATH AGAINST BABYLON. 


That which kindled the wrath of God against Babylon was, 1. Her insup- 
portable pride ; 2. Her inhuman cruelty towards the Jews, and, 3. The sa- 
erilegious impiety of her hing 

1. Her pride. (1)She believed herself to be invincible. She said in her 
heart, IJ am the queen of nations, and J shall remain so for ever. There 1s 
no power equal to mine All other powers are either subject or tributary te 
me, or 1n allaance with me _ I shall never know either barrenness or widow~ 
hood. Eternity is written in my destiny, according to the observation of all 
those that have consulted the stars to know 1t 

2. Her cruelty (2)It 1s God himself that complains of it. I was willing, 
says he, to puntsh my people in such a manner, as a father chastiseth his 
children. I sent them for a time into banishment at Babylon, with a design 
to recall them as soon as they were become more thankful and more faithful. 
But Babylon and her prince have converted my paternal chastisement into 
such a cruel and inhuman treatment, as my clemency abhors. Their design 
has been to destroy : mine was to save. he banishment they have turned 
into a severe bondage and captivity, and have shown no compassion or regard 
either to age, or infirmity, or virtue 

3. The sacrilegious wumprety of her king. To the pride and cruelty of his 

redecessors, Belshazzar added an impiety that was peculiar to himself. 
3)He did not only prefer his false divimties to the true and only God, but 
amagined himself likewise to have vanquished his power, because he was pos- 
sessed of the vessels which had belonged to his worship ; and, as if he meant 
it to affront him, he affected tu apply these holy vessels to profane uses. ‘This 
hbase tae provoking circumstance that brought down the wrath of God upon 
I. 


II THE DECREE PRONOUNCED AGAINST BABYLON, PREDICTION OF 
THE CALAMITIES THAT WERE TO FALL UPON HER, AND OF HER 
UTTER DESTRUCTION. 

(4)*‘ Make bright the arrows, gather the shields ;” it is the prophet that 


€1) Isa. xlvn 7, 8. (2) Ina. xiv. G (S$) Dan. c.1. 2. (4) Jer. hi. Ih 
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speak» to the Medes and Persians. ‘* The Lord hath raised up the spint of 
‘** the kings of the Medes, for his device is against Babylon to destroy it, be- 
“ cause 1t 1s the vengeance of the Lord, the vengeance of his temple.” 
(1)** Howl ye, for the eg fag the Lord is at d, a day cruel both with 
“‘ wrath and fierce anger, to lay the land sepa Ro Behold, 1 will punish 
“* the king of Babylon and his land, as I have punished the king of (3)Assyria.” 
(4) Shout against her round about. Recompense her according to her 
““work ; according to all that she hath done, do unto her; and spare ye not 
“* her young men ; destroy ye utterly all her host.—(5)Every one that is 
*‘ found shall be thrust through, and every one that is joined unto them shall 
*‘ fall by the sword. ‘Their children also shall be dashed to pieces before 
“‘ their eyes ; their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives ravished. Behold 
<<] will stir up the Medes against them, who shall not regard silver; and as 
*‘ for gold, they shall not delight init. Their bows also dash the young 
*“men to pieces, and they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb; their 
“eyes shall not spare children.—(6)O daughter of Babylon, who art to be 
“‘ destroyed, happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. 
** Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy httle ones against the 
* stones.” 
(7)** And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty of the Chaldees’ 
““ excellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It 
*‘ shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt 1n from generation to 
‘- reneration ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; neither shall the 
“‘shepherds make their fold there: but wild beasts of the desert shall le 
‘there, and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall 
‘ dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there: and the wild beasts of the sland 
‘shall cry 1n their desolate houses, and dragons 1n their pleasant palaces — 
“(8)I will also make it a possession for the bittern, and pouls of water; and 
*I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts. 
‘The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely as I have thought, so shall 
‘it come to pass, and as I have purposed, so shall 1t stand.” 


IV CYRUS CALLED TO DESTROY BABYLON, AND TO DELIVER THE 
JEWS. 


Cyrus, whom the divine providence was to make use of, as an instrument 
for the executing of his designs of goodness and mercy towards his people, 
was mentioned in the scripture by his name, above two hundred years before 
he was born. And that the world might not be surprived at the prodigious 
rapidity of his conquests, God was P eased to declare, 1n very lofty and re-~ 
markable terms, that he himself would be his guide, and that in all his ex- 
peditions he would lead him by the hand, and would subdue all the princes 
of the earth before him (9) Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
“ whose nght hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him ; and 1 will 
** Joose the loins of kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the 
“‘ gates shall not be shut. I will go before thee, and make the crooked places 
“straight. I will break 1n pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the 
“bars of iron. And 1 will give thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden 
“‘ riches of secret places, that thou mayest know, that I the Lord, which call 
“‘ thee by thy name, am the God of Israel; for Jacob my servant's sake, and 
“< Israel mine elect, I have even called thee by thy name: I have surnamed 
*“‘ thee, though thou hast not known me.” 


V. GOD GIVES THE SIGNAL TO THE COMMANDERS, AND TO THE 
TROOPS, TO MARCH AGAINST BABYLON. 


(i0)* Lift ye up a banner,” saith the Lord, “upon the high mountain,” that 


(i) Isa xin 6 § (2) Jer 1 18. (3) In the destruction ot Ninevah 
(4) Jer 1 15,29 andl 3 (5) Isa aus 15 19. (6) Psal. cxxx111~8, & 
(7) [ea xin. 19, 22 (8) Isa. xiv. 23, 24. (9) Isa. xlv. 1- 4. (10) Isa, xt. 2 
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may be seen afar off, and that all they who are to obey me may know my 
orders ‘“ Exalt the voice unto them” that are able to hear you. ‘Shake 
“the hand,” and make a sign to hasten the march of those that are too far 
off to distinguish another sort of command. Let the officers of the troops 
“‘ go into the gates of the nobles,” into the pavilions of their kings. Let the 

eople of each nation range themselves around their sovereign, and make 
fase to offer him their service, and te go into his tent, which is already 
set u 

@' ye I have commanded my sanctified ones ;” I have given my orders to 
those whom I sanctified for the execution of my designs: and these kings 
are already marching to obey me, though they know me not. It is I that 
have placed them upon the throne, that have made several nations subject 
to them, in order to accomplish my designs by their ministration. “I 
** have called my mighty ones (2) for mine anger.” I have caused the 
mighty warriors to come up, to be the ministers and executioners of my 
wrath and vengeance. From me they derive their courage, their martial 
abilities, their patience, their wisdom, and the success of their enterprises. 
If they are invinoible, 1t 1s because they serve me: every thing gives way, 
and trembles before them, because they are the ministers of my wrath 
and indignation. They joyfully labour for my glory, ‘they rejoice in my 
“‘Inghness ” The honour they have of being under my command, and of 
being sent to deliver a people that I love, inspires them with ardour and 
cheerfulness: behold, they triumph already in a certain assurance of victory. 

The prophet, a witness in spimt of the orders that are just given, 1s asto- 
nished at the swiftness with which they are executed by the princes and the 
people. ‘I hear already,” he cries out, (3)‘‘ The noise of a multitude in the 
“mountains, lke as ot a great people; a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms 
“‘of nations gathered together. he Lord of hosts mustereth the host of 
“the battle: (4)They come from a far country, from the end of heaven,” 
where the voice of God, their Master and Sovereign, has reached their ears. 

But it is not with the sight of a formidable army, nor of the kings of the 
earth, that Iam now struck ; 1t 1s God himself that I behold ; all the rest 
are but his retinue, and the ministers of his justice. ‘“‘ It 1s even the Lord, 
“* and the weapons of his indignation, to destroy the whole land.” 

(5)°* A grievous vision is declared unto me:” The (6)impious Belshazzar, 
king of Babylon, continues to act impiously ; “the treacherous dealer deal- 
“eth treacherously, and the spoiler spoileth.” To put an end to these ex- 
cesses, go up, thou prince of Persia: ‘Go up, O Elam:” and thou prince of 
the Medes, besiege thou Babylon: ‘“‘ Besiege, O Media; all the sighing 
‘“‘which she was the cause of, have I made to cease :” That wicked city 1s 
taken and pillaged ; her power is at an end, and my people 1s delivered. 


VI. PARTICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES SET DOWN, RELATING TO THE 
SIEGE AND THE TAKING OF BABYLON. 


There is nothing, methinks, that can be more proper to raise a profound 
reverence in us for religion, and to give us a at idea of the Deity, than 
to observe with what exactness he reveals to his prophets the principal! cir- 
cumstances of the besieging and taking of Babylon, not only many years, but 
several ages, before 1t happened 

1. We have already seen, that the army, by which Babylon will be taken, 
is to consist of Medes and Persians, and to be commanded by Cyrus. 

2. The city shall be attacked after a very extraordinary manner, 1n a way 
that she did not at all expect: (7)*‘‘ Therefore shall evil come upon thee , 
‘‘thou shalt not know from whence it riseth ” She shall be all on a sudden 
and in an instant overwhelmed with calamities, which she did not foresee : 
(8) Desolation shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know.” 


Ct) Isa xin 3 (2) Lat wers «nu gramea Heb tn sram meam (3) Tsa.am 4, 
(4) Idem ver & (5) Idem xxi 2, (6) This is the sense of the Hebrew word, 
#7) Laac ody O (8) Idem. 
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In a word, she shall be taken, as it were, in a net or a gin, before she per- 
ceiveth that any snares have been laid for her: (1) 1 have laid a snare for 
*‘ thee, and thou art alse taken, O Babylon, and thou wast not aware ” 

3. pany reckoned that the Euphrates alone was sufficient to render her 
ynpresas le, and triumphed in her being so advantageously situated, and 
defended by so deep a river: (2) O thou that dwellest upon many waters.” 
It is God himself whe points out Babylon under that description. And yet 
that very river Euphrates shall be the cause of her ruin. Cyrus, by a stra- 
tagem, of which there never had been any example before, nor has there been 
any thing like it since, shall divert the course of that river, shall lay its 
shandeld , and by that means open himself a passage into the city: (3) I 
“‘ will dry up her sea, and make her springs dry. A drought is upon her 
“ waters, and they shall be dried up.” C shall take possession of the 
keys of the river; and the waters, which rendered Babylon inaccessible, 
shall be dried up, as if they had been consumed by fire; (4) The passages 
“are stopped, and the r they have burnt with fire.” 

4. She shall be taken in the night time, upon a day of feasting and re-« 
joicing, even whilst her inhabitants are at table, and think upon nothing but 
eating and drinking: (5) In their heat I will make their feasts, and I will 
alee them drunken, that they may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, 
‘and not wake, saith the Lord.” It 1s remarkable, that it is God who dees 
all this, who lays a snare for Babylon; (6) I have laid a snare for thee ;” 
who drieth up the waters of the river; “1 will dry up her sea;” and who 
brings that drunkenness and drowsiness upon her princes ; (7)‘‘ I will make 
“< drunk her princes.” 

5. The king shall be seized in an instant with an incredible terror and 
perturbation of mind: (8)“ My loins are filled with pain ; pangs have taken 
‘hold on me, as the pangs of a woman that travaileth: I was bowed down 
*‘ at the hearing of it; I was dismayed at the seeing of it: a heart panted, 
“‘ fearfulness affrighted me: the night of my pleasure hath he turned into 
‘“‘fear unto me.” This is the condition Belshazzar was in, when, in the mid- 
dle of the entertainment, he saw a hand come out of the wall, which wrote 
such characters ea it, as none of his diviners could either explain or read ; 
but more especially when Daniel declared to him, that those characters 1m-< 
ported the sentence of his death: (9) Then,” says the scripture, ‘‘ the king’s 
“‘ countenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints 
“‘of his loms were loosed, and his knees smote one against another.” The 
terror, astonishment, fainting, and trembling of Belshazzar, are here describ- 
ed and expressed in the same manner by the prophet who was an eye-witness 
ie fo as they were by the prophet who foretold them two hundred years 

efore. 

But Isaiah must have had an extraordinary measure of divine illumination, 
to beable to add, immediately after the description of Belshazzar s consterna- 
tion, the following words: (10)‘‘ Prepare the table, watch in the watch- 
‘‘ tower ; eat, drink.” The prophet foresees that Belshazzar, though terribly 
dismayed and confounded at first, shall recover his courage and ie again, 
through the exhortation of his courtiers , but more particularly through the 
persuasion of the queen, his mother, who represented to him the unreason- 
ableness of being affected with such unmanly fears, and unnecessary alarms ; 
(11) Let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy countenance be changed.” 
They exhorted him, therefore, to make himself easy, to satisfy himself with 
giving proper orders, and with the assurance of being advertised of every 
thing by the vigilance of the centinels ; to order the rest of the supper to be 
served, as 1f nothing had happened ; and to recall that gaiety and joy, which 
his excessive fears had banished from the table: “ Prepare the table, watch 
*‘in the watch-tower ; eat, drink.” : 

6. But at the same time that men are giving their orders, God on his part 


(1 Jer 1. 24. (2) Tdem, fs. 18. (3) Idem, 1 38. et h. 96. (4) Idem, h 932, 
5) Idem, h. 39 (6) Idem. (7) Idem. 57. (8) Isa. xx. 3, 4, 
‘9) Dan. v. 6, (10) Isa. zai. 5. (il) Dan v.10 
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is likewise giving his: (1) Arise, ye princes, and anoint ¢he shield.” It 
God himself that commands the princes to advance, to take their arms, and 
to enter boldly into a city drowned in wine, and buried 1n sleep. 

7. Isaiah acquaints us with two material and important circumstances 
concerning the taking of Babylon. The first 1s, that the troops with which 
it 1s filled shall not keep their ground, or stand firm any where, neither at 
the palace, nor the citadel, nor any other public place whatsoever ; that they 
shall desert and leave one another, without thinking of any thing but making 
their escape; that in running away they shall disperse themselves, and take 
different roads, just as a fi of deer, or of sheep, is dispersed and scattered 
when they are affrighted : (2) And it shall be as a chased roe, and as a sheep 
‘“‘that no man taketh up.” The second circumstance is, that the greatest 
part of those troops, though they were in the Babylonian service and pay, 
were not Babylonians ; and that they shall return into the provinces from 
whence they came, without ate Bde: by the conquerors ; because the 
divine vengeance was chiefly to upon the citizens of Babylon: (3) They 
“‘shall turn every man to his own people, and flee every one into his ewn 
“land.” 

8. Lastly, not to mention the dreadful slaughter which is to be made of 
the inhabitants of Babylon, where no mercy will be shown either to old men, 
women, or children, or even to the child that 1s yet within its mother’s 
womb, as has been already taken notice of; the last circumstance, I say, 
the prophet foretells, 1s the death of the king himself, whose body is to have 
no burial, and the entire extinction of the royal family ; both which calamr 
ties are described in the scripture, in a manner equally terrible and instruc~ 
tave to all princes. (4)‘‘ But thou art cast out of thy grave, hke an abomi- 
“‘nable branch. Thou shalt not be joined with them (thy ancestors) im 
““ burial, because thou hast destroyed thy land, and slain thy people.” That 
king 1s justly forgot, who has never remembered that he ought to be the 
protector and father of his people. He that has lived only to ruin and de- 
stroy his country, 1s unworthy of the common privilege of burial. As he has 
been an enemy to mankind, hving or dead, he ought to have no place 
amongst them He was like unto the wild beasts of the field, and hke them 
he shall be buried: and since he had no sentiments of humanity himself, he 
deserves to meet with nohumanityfrom others. ‘Thisis the sentences which 
God himself pronounces against Belshazzar: and the malediction extends 
atself to his children, who were looked upon as his associates in the throne, 
and as the source of a long posterity and succession of kings, and were en- 
tertained with nething by the flattering courtiers, but the pleasing prospects 
and ideas of their future grandeur. (5)‘‘ Prepare slaughter for his children, 
“for the iniquity of their fathers, that they do not rise, nor possess the land. 
“ For I will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, and cut off from 
“‘ Babylon the name and remnant, and son, and nephew, sarth the Lord.” 


SECTION II. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE TAKING OF BABYLON. 


Arter having seen the predictions of every thing that was to happen to im- 
pious Babylon, 1t 1s now time to come to the completion and accomplishment 
of those prophecies , and in order thereto, we must resume the thread of 
our history, with respect to the taking of that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw that the ditch, which they had long worked upon, 
was finished, he began to think seriously upon the execution of his vast de- 
bign, which as yet he had communicated to nobody. Providence soon fur~ 
nished him with as fit an opportunity for this purpose as he could desire. 
He was informed, that in the city, on such a day, a great festival was to be 


(1, Isa Ka ld (2) Idem, xin 14 (3) Idem. 
21) Elem ary 19, 20 (>) Idem, xiv. 21, &. 
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celebrated ; and that the Bab; lonians, on occasion of that solemnity, were 
accustomed to pass the whole night in drinking and debauchery. 

(1) Belshazzar himself was more concerned in this public rejoicing than any 
other, and gave a magnificent entertainment to the chief officers of the king= 
dom, and the ladies of the court. When heated with wine he ordered the 
gold and silver vessels, which had been taken from the temple of Jerusalem, 
to be brought out ; and, as an insult upon the God of Israel, he, his whole 
court, and all his concubines, drank out of those sacred vessels. God, who 
was provoked at such insolence and impiety, 1n the very action, made him 
sensible who 1t was that he affronted, by a sudden apparition of a hand, 
writing certain characters upon the wall. The king, terribly surprised and 
affrighted at this vision, immediately sent for all his wise men, his diviners, 
and astrologers, that they might read the writing to him, and explain the 
meaning of it. But they all came in vain, not one of them being able to 
expound the matter, or even to read the characters (2) It 1s probably in 
relation to this occurrence, that Isaiah, after having foretold to Babylon, 
that she should be overwhelmed with calamities which she did not expect, 
adds, ‘‘ Stand now with thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy 
“‘sorceries. Let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognos- 
“tacators, stand up, and save thee from these things that shall come upon 
** thee,” Isa. xlvu. 12,13. The queen-mother, Nitocris, a princess of great 
meiit, coming upon the noise of this prodigy into the banmqueting-room, en- 
deavoured to compose the mind of the king, her son, advising him to send 
for Daniel, with whose abilties in such matters she was well acquainted, and 
whom she had always employed in the government of the state. 

Daniel was therefore smmediately sent for, and spoke to the king with a 
freedom and hberty becominga prophet. He put him in mind of the dread- 
ful manner in which God had punished the pride of his grandfather Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the crying (3)abuse he made of his power, when he acknow-~ 
ledged no law but his own will, and thought himself master to exalt and to 
abase, to inflict destruction and death wheresoever he would, only because 
such was his will and pleasure. (4)*‘ And thou his son,” says he to the king, 
*“ hast not humbled thine heart, though thou knewest all this, but Last lifted 
“< up thyself against the Lord of heaven , and they have brought the vessels 
“of his house before thee ; and thou and thy lovda: thy wives and thy con- 
** cubines, have drank wine in them ; and thou hast praised the gods of silver 
“‘and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor 
““know: and the God in whose hand thy breath 1s, and whose are all thy 
*“ ways, hast thou not glorified. Then was the part of the hand sent from 
‘him, and this writing was written. And this 1s the writing that was writ- 
“ten, (5)Mene, Tenet, Urnansin This is the interpretation of the 
“thing; Mewne, God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it , Tenet, 
*‘ thou art weighed 1n the balances, and art found oars PERES, thy king-~ 
“« dom 1s divided and given to the Medes and Persians.” ‘This interpretation, 
one would think, should have enhanced the king’s trouble, but some way or 
other, they found means to dispel his fears, and make him easy , probably 
upon the persuasion, that the calamity was not denounced as present or im- 
mediate, and that time might furnish them with expedients to avert 1t. This 
however 1s certain, that for fear of disturbing the general joy of the present 
festival, they put off the discussion of serious matters to another time, and 
sat down again to theur mirth and lguor, and continued their revellings to a 
very late hour. 

(6)Cyrus, in the mean time, well informed of the confusion that was gene- 
rally occasioned by this festival, both in the palace and the city, had posted 


()) Dan v 1-929. (2) The reason why they could not read this sen- 
tence was, that 1t was written in Hebrew letters, which are now called the Samaritan 
characters, aud which the peer emans did not understand 

(3) ‘* Whom he would he slew, and whom he would he hept alive, and whom he 
** would he set up, and whom be would he put down ”’ 

(4) Dan v. 22--28. G5) These th 

(6) Cyrop 1. vin. p. 189- 192. 

Vou. 1. 2] 


Dan v 19 
ree words signify number, weight, diveston, 
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a part of his troops on that side where the river entered into the city, and 
another part on that side where 1t went out, and had commanded them to 
enter the city that very night, by marching along the channel of the river, 
as soon as ever they found it fordable. aving given all necessary orders, 
and exhorted his officers to follow him, by representing to them that he 
marched under the conduct of the gods ; 1n the evening he made them open 
the great receptacles, or ditches, on both sides of the town, above and below, 
that the water of the river might run intothem. By this means the Euph- 
rates was quickly emptied, and its channel became dry. Then the two fore- 
mentioned bodies of troops, according to their orders, went into the channel, 
the one commanded by Gobryas, and the other by Gadates, and «advanced 
towards each other without meeting with any obstacle. The invisible Guide, 
who had promised to open all the gates to Cyrus, made the general negh- 
gence and disorder of that riotous night subservient to his design, by leaving 
open the gates of brass, which were made to shut up the descents from the 
quays to the river, and which alone, if they had not been left open, were 
sufficient to have defeated the whole enterprise. Thus did these two bodies 
of troops penetrate into the very heart of the city without any opposition, 
and meeting together at the royal palace, according to their agreement, sur- 
prised the guards, and cut them to pieces. Some of the company that were 
within the palace opening the doors to know what noise 1t was they heard 
without, the soldiers rushed 1n, and quickly made themselves masters of 1t. 
And meeting the king, who came up to them sword in hand, at the head 
of those that were in the way to succour him, they killed him and put alk 
those that attended him to the sword. The first thing the conquerors did 
afterwards, was to thank the gods for having at last punished that impious 
king. ‘These words are Xenophon’s, and are very remarkable, as eas 80 
pe ectly agree with what the scriptures have recorded of the impious Bel- 
azzar. 

(1)The taking of Babylon put an end to the Babylonian empire, after a 
duration of two hundred and ten years from the beginning of Nabonassar’s 
reign, who was the founder thereof. Thus was the power of that proud city 
abohshed, just fifty years after she had destroyed the city of Jerusalem and 
her temple. And herein were accomplished thuse predictions which the 
prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had denounced agaist her, and of 
which we have already given a particular account. There is still one more, 
the most important and the most incredible of them all, and yet the scripture 
has set it down in the strongest terms, and marked it out with the greatest 
exactness ; a prediction hterally fulfilled in all its points, the proof of which 
still actually subsists, is the most easy to be verified, and indeed of a nature 
not to be contested. What I mean is, the prediction of so total and abso~ 
lute a ruin of Babylon, that not the least remains or vestiges should be left 
of it. I think it may not be :mproper to give an account of the perfect ac- 
complishment of this famous prophecy, before we proceed to s of what 
followed the taking of Babylon. 


SECTION III. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE PROPHECY WHICH FORETOLD THE TOTAL 
RUIN AND DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON. 


Tuis prediction we find recorded in several of the prophets, but particularly 
in Isaiah, in the 13th chapter, from the 19th te the 22d verse, and at the 
23d and 24th verses of the 14th chapter. I have already inserted 1t at large, 
page 240, &c. Its there declared, that Babylon should be utterly destroyed, 
aus the criminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly were; that she shal) 
be no more inhabited ; that she shall never be rebuilt ; that the Arabs shall 
not so much as set up their tents there ; that neither herdsman nor shepherd 
shall come thither even to rest has herd or his fiock ; that it shall become a 
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dwelling-piace for the wild beasts, and a retreat for the birds of the night ; 
that the place where 1t stood shall be covered over with a marsh, or fen, so 
that no mark or footstep shall be left to show where Babylon had been. It 
was God himself who pronounced this sentence, and it 1s for the service of 
religion, to show, how exactly every article of it has been successively ac- 
complished. 

1. Inthe first place, Babylon ceased to be a royal city, the kings of Persia 
choosing to reside elsewhere. They delighted more in Shushan, Ecbatana, 
Hates olis, or any other place, and did themselves destroy a good part of 

abylon 

2 (1)We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the Macedomans, who 
succeeded the Persians, did not only neglect it, and forbear to make any embel- 
lishments, or even reparations in it, but that moreover they built (2)Seleucia, 
in the neighbourhood, on purpose to draw away its inhabitants, and cause it 
to be deserted. Nothing can better explain what the prophet had foretold, 
“It shall not be inhabited ” Its own masters endeavour to depopulate 1t. 

3. The new kings of Persia, who afterwards became masters of Babylon, 
completed the ruin of it, by building (3)Ctesiphon, which carried away all 
the remainder of the inhabitants ; so that, from the time the anathema was 
pronounced against that city, 1t seems as if those very persons that ought to 
have protected her were become her enemies: as if they had all thought it 
their duty to reduce her to a state of solitude, though by indirect means, and 
without using any violence , that 1t might the more manifestly appear to be 
the hand of God, rather than the hand of man, which brought about her 
destruction. 

4, (4)She was so totally forsaken, that nothing of jer was left remaining 
but the walls. And to this condition was she redu.:ed at the time when 
(5)Pausanias wrote his remarks upon Greece. Illa autem Babylon, omnium 
Seed unquam sol aspextt urbsum maxima, jam preter muros nshil habet reliqut. 

aus in Arcad. p. 509. 

5. The kings of Persia, finding the place deserted, made a park of it, 1n 
which they kept wild beasts for hunting. Thus did 1t become, as the prophet 
had foretold, a dwelling-place for ravenous beasts, that are enemies to man ; 
or for timorous animals, that flee before him. Instead of citizens, 1t was now 
inhabited by wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild asses. Babylon was 
now the retreat of fierce, savage, deadly creatures, that hate the hght, and 
dehght in darkness. (6) Wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and dra- 
“‘ gons shall dwell in their pleasant palaces ” 

_ )St. Jerome has transmitted to us the following valuable remark, which 
he had from a Persian monk, that had himself seen what he had related to 
him: Didicumus a guodam fratre Elamita, qut ds slits finabus egrediens, nune 
Hierosolymis vitam exegit monachorum, venationes regias esse <n Babylone, et 
omnis generts besitas murorum gus ambitu tantum contsanere —In Cap Isa. 
xill, 22. 

6. But it was still too much that the walls of Babylon were standing. At 
length they fell down 1n several places, and were never repaired. arious 
accidents destroyed the remainder. The animals, which served for pleasure 
to the Persian kings, abandoned the place ; serpents and scorpions remained, 
so that 1t became a dreadful place for persons that should have the curosity 
to visit, or search after 1ts antiquities. ‘The Euphrates, that used to run 
through the city, having no longer a free channel, took its course another 
way ; so that, an (8)Theodoret’s time, there was but a very little stream of 
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2 Partem urbis Perez diruerunt, partem tempus consumpsit, et Macedonum ne.<hi- 
gentia , maxime postquam Seleucus Nicator Seieuciam ad Vigrim condidit, stadus tau- 
tum trecentis a Babylune dissitam —Strab 1 xvi. p 738 

In solitudinem redint exhausta vicinitate Seleucia, ob id conditz a Nicatore inti2 
nonagesimun Cor quadiagesimum) lapidem.—Plin I wv: c. 30 . 

(3) Pro alla Seleuciam et Ctesiphontem urbes Persarum inclitas fecerunt.—S Hueion, 
sn cap xii, Isa. (4) A D 396 

() He wrote in the reign of Antoninus, successor to Adrian. 
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(@)Eupbrates quoudam urbem ipsav* mediam dividebat , nunc autem fluyvius conver- 
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water left, which ran across the 1u1ns, and, not meeting with a descent or 
fiee passa,e, necessarily degenerated into a marsh 

(1)In the time of Alexander tke Great, the river had quitted 1ts ordinary 
channel, by reason of the outlets and canals which Cyrus had made, and of 
which we have already given an account ~ these outlets being 111 stopped up, 
had occasioned a great inundation in the country. Alexander designing to 
fix the seat of his empire at Babylon, projected the bringing bach of the ku- 
phrates inte its natural and former channel, and had actually set his men to 
woik. But the Almighty, who watched over the fulfiling of hi» prophecy, and 
who declared he would destroy even to the very remains and traces of Baby- 
lon, (2) 1 will cut off from Babylon the name and remnant,” defeated this 
enterprise by the death of Alexander, which happened soon after. Ht 1s easy 
to comprehend how, after this, Babylon being neglected to such a degree as 
we have seen, its river was converted into an inaccessible pool, which cov ered 
the very place where that :mpivous city had stood, as Isaiah had foretold, 
(3) I will make it pools of water ” nd this was necessary, lest the plice 
where Babylon had stood should be discovered hereafter by the course of the 
Euphrates ‘ 

7 By means of all these changes, Babylon became an utter desert, and 
all the country round fell into the same state of desolation and horior, so 
that the most able(4) geographers at this day, cannot determine the place 
where it stood. In this manner God’s prediction was hterally fultlled , (5 
“*T will make it a possession for the brttern, and pools of water, and I wil 
““ sweep 3st with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts” I my- 
self, saith the Lord, will examine with a jealous eye, to see 1f there be any 
remains of that city, hich was an enemy to my name and to Jerusalem I 
will thoroughly sweep} he place where it stood, and w3ll clear 1t so effectu uly 
bs defacing every tracé of the city, that no person shall be able to preserve 

e memory of the place chosen by Nimrod, and which I, who am the Lord, 
have abolished ‘<I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the 
“‘ Lord of hosts ” 

8 God was not satisfied with causing all these alterations to be foretold, 
but, to give the greater assurance of then certainty, thought fit to seal the 
prediction of them by an oath (6) Lhe Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, 
*«< Surely as I have thought, so shall it come it pass, and, av | have pur weeds 
*‘so shall 1t stand ” Butif we should take this dreadful oath 1n 1ts full lati- 
tude, we must not confine it either to Babylon, or to 1ts inhabitants, or to the 
princes that reigied therein Ihe maiediction relates to the whole world, 
it 1» the general anathema pronounced against the wicked , 1t 1s the terzible 
decree, by which the two cities uf Babylon and Jerusalem shall be separated 
for ever, and an eternal divorce be put between the good and the wiched 
‘Lhe scriptures, that have foretold it, shall subsist till the day of its execu- 
tian The ventence 1» written therein, and deposited, as 1t were, in the 
public archives of religion ‘“ Lhe Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely 
““as I have thought, so shall it come pass, and as I have purposed, so shall 
““it stand 

What I have said of this prophecy concerning Babylon, 1s almost entirely 
taken out of an excellent treatise upon Isaiah, which 1s still in manuscript. 


SEC TION IV. 
WHAI FOLLOWED LPON THE LAKING OF BABYLON 


Cxxvs(7) having entered the city after the manner we have described, put 
all to the sword th:it were found in the streets, then commanded the citi- 
zens to bring him all them arms, and afterwards to shut themselves up in 
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their houses The next morning, by breah of day, the garrison, which hept 
the citadel being appiiseu that the city was taken, and their king killed, 
surrendered themselves to Cyius. ‘Lhus did this prince, almost without 
striking a blow, and without any resistance, find himself in peaceable pos- 
session of the stiongest place in the world. 

The first thing he did was to thank the gods for the success they had giv- 
enhim And then, having assembled his principal officers, he publicly ap- 
pliuded them courage and prudence, their zeal and attachment to his person, 
and distributed rewards to his whole army. (1)After which he repiesented 
to them, that the only means of preserving what they had acquired, was to 
persevere in their anuient virtue, that the proper end of victory was not to 
give themselves up to idleness and pleasure, that after having conqueied 
their enemies by force of arms, 1t would be shameful to suffer themselves to 
be overthiown by the allurements of pleasure, that, in order tv maintain 
their ancient glory, 1t behoved them to keep up amongst the Persian» at Ba- 
bylon the same discipline they had observed in their own country, and as a 
means thereto, to take a particular care to give their children education. 
‘I his, says he, will necessarily engage us daily to make further advances in 
virtue, as it will oblige us to be dilgent and careful in setting them good 
examples, nor will it be easy for them to be corrupted, when they shalk 
neither hear nor see any thing amongst us but what excites them to virtue, 
and shall be continually employed 1n honourable and laudable exercises. 

2)Cyrus committed the different parts and offices of his government to 
different persons, according to their various talents and qualifications , but 
the care of forming and appointing general officers, governors of provinces, 
munisters, and ambassadors, he reserved to himself, looking upon that as 
the proper pred and employment of a king, upon which depended his glory, 
the success of his affairs, and the happiness and tranquillity of his sy ar 
His great talent was to study the particular character of men, in order te 
place every one 1n his proper sphere, to give them authority 1n proportion to 
their merit, to mahe their pri‘ ate ad\ anvement concur with the public good, 
and to make the whole machine of the state move in so regular a manner, 
that every part should have a dependence upon, and mutually contribute to 
support each other, and that the strength of one should not exert itself 
but for the benefit and advantage of the rest. ach person had his district, 
and his particular sphere of business, of which he gave an account to another 
above him, and he again to a third, and so on, till, by these different degrees 
and regular subordination, the cognizance of aftairs came to the king him- 
selt, who did not stand idle in the midst of all this motion, but was, as it 
were, the soul to the body of the state, which, by this means, he governed 
with as much ease as a father governs hw private family. 

(3)When he afterwards sent governors, called satrape, into the provinces 
under his subjection, he would not suffer the particular governors of places, 
eo: the commanding officers of the troops maintained for the security of the 
country, to depend upon those provincial governois, or to be subject tu any 
one but himself , that 1f any ot the satrape, elated with his power or riches, 
made an ill use of his authority, there might be found witnesses and censors 
of lus mal-admuinistration within his own government For there was no- 
thing he so carefully avoided, as the trusting any one man with an absolute 
power, as knowing that a piince will quickly have reason to repent his hav- 
me exalted one person so high, that all others are thereby abased and kept 
under. 

Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with respect to his military af- 
fairs, his treasury and civil government (4)In all the provinces he had per- 
sons of approved integrity, who gave him an account of every thing that 
passed. He made it his princ.pal care to honour and reward all such as dis- 
tinguished themselves by their merit, or were eminent in any respect what 
ever. He inhmtely preferied clemency to martial courage, because the latter 
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4s often the cause of ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas the fer- 
mer 1s always beneficent and useful (1)He was sensible, that good laws 
contribute very much to the forming and preserving of good manners, but, 
in his opinion, the prince, by his example, was to be a hving law to his peo- 
ple. (2)nor did he think a man worthy to reign over others, unless he was 
More wise and virtuous than those he governed: (3)he was also persuaded, 
that the surest means for a prince to gain the respect of his courtiers, and of 
such as approached his person, was to have so much regard for them, as ne- 
ver to do or to say any thing before them, contrary to the rules of decency 
and good manners. 

(45 Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal; nor did he think 
there was any thing great or valuable in riches, but the pleasure of distri- 
buting them to others (5) I have prodigious riches,” says he to his cour- 
tiers, “I own, and I am giad the world knows it; but you may assure 
“* yourselves, they are as much yours as mine. For to what end should I heap 

‘up wealthr For my own use and to consume it myself? ‘That would be 

“ ampossible, 1f I desired 1t. No, the chief end 1 aim at, 1s to have 1t in my 
‘ power to reward those who serve the public faithfully, and to succour and 
‘relieve those that will acquaint me with their wants and necessities.” 

ogres one day represented to him, that by continual giving, he would 
at last make himself poor , whereas he might have amassed infinite treasures, 
and have been the richest prince in the world. “ And to what sum,” replied 
Cyrus, “‘do you think those treasures might have amounted °” Croesus 
mamed a certain sum which was immensely great. Cyrus thereupon ordered 
a short note to be written to the lords of ee court, in which it was siznified 
to them, that he had occasion for money. Immediately a much large: sum 
was brought to him than Croesus had mentioned. ‘ Look here,” say» Cyrus 
to him, ‘‘ here are my treasures, the chests 1 keep my riches 1n, are the hearts 
“and affections of my subjects.” 

But as much as he esteemed hberality, he stall laid a greater stress upon 
kindness and condescension, affability and humanity, which are qualities still 
more engaging, and more apt to acquire the affection of a people, which 1s 
properly to reign. For a prince to be more generous than others 1n giving, 
when he 1s infinitely more mch than they, has nothing 2n 1t so surprising or 
extraordinary, as to descend in a manner from the throne, and to put him-~ 
self upon a level with his subjects. 

(7) But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was the worship of the 
gods, and a respect for religion. Upon this, therefore, he thought himself 
obliged to bestow his first and Sad a care, as soon as he became more at 
leisure, and more master of his time by the conquest of Babylon. He began 
by establishing a number of magi, to sing daily a morning-service of praise 
tu the honour of the gods, and to offer sacrifices, which was always prac- 
tised amongst them in succeeding age» 

The princes disposition quickly became, as is usual, the prevans dis- 
pose among his people , and his example became the rule of their conduct. 

he Persians, who saw that Cyrus's reign had been but one continued chain 
and series of prosperity and success, believed, that by serving the gods as he 
did, they should blessed with the hke happiness and prosperity . besides, 
they were sensible that 1t was the surest way to please their prince, and to 
make their court to him successfully Cyrus, on the other hand, was ex- 
tremely glad to find them have such sentiments of religion, being convinced, 
that whosoever sincerely fears and worships God, will at the same time be 
faithful to his king, and preserve an inviolable attachment to his persun, 
and to the welfare of the state. All this 1s excellent, but 1s only true and 
real in the true religion. 

(8)Cyrus being resolved to settle his chief residence at Babylon, a powere 
ful city, which could not be very well affected to him, thought 1t necessary 
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to be more cautious than he had been hitherto, in regard to the safety of his 
person. The most dangerous hours for princes within their palaces, and 
the most likely for treasonable attempts upon their lives, are those of bath- 
ing, eating, and sleeping. He determined, therefore, to suffer nobody to be 
near him at these times, but those persons on whose fidelity he could abso- 
lutely rely ; and on this account he thought eunuchs preferable to all others ; 
because, as they had neither wives, children, nor families, and besides were 
generally despised on account of the meanness of their birth, and the igno-~ 
miny of their condition, they were engaged by all sorts of reasons to an en- 
tire attachment to their master, on whose hfe their whole fortune depended, 
and on whose account alone it was, that they were of any consideration. 
Cyrus therefore filled all the offices of his household with eunuchs; and as 
this had been the practice before his time, from thenceforth it became the 
general custom of all the eastern countries. 

It as well known, that in after-times this usage prevailed also amongst the 
Roman emperors, with whom the eunuchs were the reigning all-powerful 
favourites ; nor is 1t any wonder. It was very natural for the prince, after 
having confided his person to their care, and experienced their zeal, fidelity, 
and merit, to entrust them also with the management of affairs, and by de- 
grees to give himself up to them. These expert courtiers knew how to 1m- 
prove those favourable moments, when sovereigns, delivered from the weight 
of their dignity, which is a burden to them, become men, and familiarize 
themselves with their officers. And by this policy having got possession of 
their masters’ minds and confidence, they came to be in great credit at court, 
to have the administration of puble affairs, and the disposal of employments 
ri honours, and to arrive themselves at the highest offices and dignities of 
the state. 

(1)But the good emperors, such as Alexander Severus, held the eunuchs 
in abhorrence, looking upon them as creatures sold and attached only to 
their fortune, and enemies by principle to the public good ; persons, whose 
whole view was to get possession of the prince’s mind, to any all persons of 
merit from him, to conceal affairs as much as possible from his knowledge, 
and to keep him shut up and imprisoned 1n a manner, withm the narrow 
circle of three or four officers, who had an entire ascendant and dominion 
over him: Claudentes principem suum, et agentes ante omnia ne quid scrat. 

(2)When Cyrus had given orders about every thing relating to the govern- 
ment, he resolved to show himself publicly to his people, and to his new con- 
quered subjects, in a solemn august ceremony of religion, by marching ina 
pompous cavalcade to the places consecrated to the gods, 1n order to offer 
sacrifices to them. In this procession Cyrus thought fit to display all pos- 
sible splendour and magnificence, to catch and dazzle the eyes of the people. 
This was the “.st time that prince ever aimed at procuring respect to him- 
self, not o .y by the attractions of virtue, says the historian, but by such an 
external pomp as was proper to attract the multitude, and work like a 
(3)charm or enchantment upon theirrmaginations. He ordered the superior 
officers of the Persians and allies to attend him, and gave each of them a suit 
of clothes after the Median fashion, that is to say, long garments, which hung 
down to the feet. These clothes were of various colours, all of the finest 
and brightest dye, and richly embroidered with gold and silver. Besides 
those that were for themselves, he gave them others, very splendid also, but 
less costly, to present to the subaltern ofhcers. It was on this occasion the 
Persians first dressed themselves after the manner of the Medes, (4)and be- 

an to imitate them in colouring their eyes, to make them appear more hve-~ 
y, and in painting their faces, in order to beautify their complexions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was come, the whole company 
assembled at the king’s palace by break of day. Four thousand of the guards, 
drawn up four deep, placed themselves 1h front of the palace, and two thou- 
sand on the two sides of it, ranged in the same order. The whole cavalry 
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were also drawn out, the Persians on the night, and that of the allies on the 
left. The churiots of war were ranged half on one side, and half on the 
other. As soon as the palace-gates were opened, a great number of bulls of 
exquisite beauty were led out by four and four; these were to be sacrificed 
to Jupiter and other gods, according to the ceremonies prescribed by the 
Magi. Next followed the horses, that were to be sacrificed tothe Sun. Im- 
mediately after them a white chariot, crowned with flowers, the pole of which 
was gilt ; this was to be offered to Jupiter. Then came a second chariot of 
the same colour, and adorned in the same manner, to be offered to the Sun. 
After these followed a third, the horses of which were caparisoned with scarlet 
housings. Behind came the men who carried the sacred fire 1n a large hearth. 
When all these were on their march, Cyrus himself began to appear upon 
his car, with his upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal diadem. 
His under tunic was of purple mixed with white, which was a colour pecu- 
liar to kings. Over his other garments he wore a large purple cloak. H1s 
hands were uncovered. A little below him sat the master of the horse, who 
was of acomely stature, but not so tall as Cyrus, for which reason the stature 
of the latter appeared still more advantageously. As soun. as the pene 
perceived the prince, they all fell prostrate before him, and worshipped him . 
whether it was, that certain persons appointed on purpose, and placed at pro- 
per distances, led others on by their example, or that the people were moved 
to do it of their own accord, being etaick: with the appearance of so much 
pomp and magnificence, and with so many awful circumstances of majesty 
and splendour. The Persians had never prostrated themselves im this man- 
ner before Cyrus, till on this occasion. 

When Cyrus’s chariot was come out of the palace, the four thousand guards 
began to march ; the other two thousand moved at the same time, and placed 
themselves on each side of the chamot. The eunuchs, or great efhceis of the 
king’s household, to the number of three hundred, nichly clad, with javelins 
in their hands, and mounted upon stately horses, marched immediately after 
the chariot. After them follow ed two hundred led horses of the k.ng’s stable, 
each of them having embroidered furniture and bits of gold. Next came the 
Persian cavalry, divided into four bodies, each consisting of ten thousand 
men , then the Median horse, and after those the cavalry ef the allies. The 
chariots of war, four :n a breast, marched in the rear, and closed the pro- 
cession. 

When they came to the fields consecrated to the gods, they offered their 
sacrifices first to Jupiter, and then to the Sun. To the honour of the first 
were burnt bulls, and the honour of the second, horses. They likewise sacri- 
ficed some victims to the Earth, according to the appointment of the Magi, 
then to the demi-gods, the patrons and protectors of Syria (1) 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and solemn ceremony, Cyrus 
thought fit that it should conclude with games, and horse and chariot races, 
The place where they were was large and spacious. He ordered a certain 
portion of 1t to be marked out, about the quantity of five stadia,(2) and pro- 

osed prizes fo1 the victors of each nation, which were to encounter separate- 
y, and among themselves. He himself won the prize in the Persian horse- 
races, for nobody was so complete a horseman ashe. The chariots ran but 
two at a time, one against another. 

This kind of racing continued a long time afterwards amongst the Per- 
sians, except only that 1t was not always attended wath sacrifices. All the 
ceremonies being ended, they returned to the city in the same order. 

(3)Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory he had obtained in the 
horse-races, abe a@ great entertainment to all his chief officers, as well 
strangers as Medes and Persians. ‘They had never yet seen any thing of the 
kind so sumptuous and magnificent At the conclusion of the feast he made 
every one a noble present , sv that they all went home with heait» over- 
flowing with joy, admiration, and gratitude: and all-powerful as he was, 
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master of all the East, and so many kingdoms, he did not think it descending 
from his majesty to conduct the whole company to the door of his apart- 
ment. Such were the manners and behaviour of those ancient times, when 
men understood how to unite great simplety with the highest degree of 
human grandeur. 


ARTICLE III. 


“HE HISTORY OF CYRUS, FROM 'THE TAKING OF BABYLON TO THE 
TIME OF HIS DEATH. 


Cyrus, finding himself master of all the East by the taking of Babylon, did 
not imitate the example of most other conquerors, who sully the glory of 
their victories by a voluptuous and effeminate life; to which they fancy 
they may justly abandon themselves after their past toils, and the long 
cuurse of hardships they have gone through. He thought it incumbent upon 
him to maintain his reputation by the same methods he had acquired it, that 
is, by & prudent conduct, by a laborious and active jife, and a constant ap- 
plication to the duties of his high station. 


SECTION I. 


CYRUS TAKES A JOURNEY INTO PERSIA. AT HIS RETURN FROM 
‘LHENCE ‘10 BABYLON, HE FORMS A PLAN OF GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE WHOLE EMPIRE DANIEL’S CREDIT AND POWER. 


Wuern (1)Cyrus judged he had sufficiently regulated his affairs at Babylon, 
he thought proper to take a journey into Persia. In his way thither he went 
through Media, to visit his uncle Cyaxares, to whom he carried very magni- 
ficent presents, telling him, at the same time, that he would find a noble 
palace at Babylon, all ready prepared for him, whenever he should please to 
go thither; and that he was to look upon that city as hisown. Indeed 
Cyrus, as long as his uncle lived, held the empie only 1n copartnership with 
him, though he had entirely conquered and acquired it by his own valour. 
Nay, so far did he carry his complaisance, that he let his uncle enjvy the 
first rank. (2)This 1s the Cyaxares, who 1s called in scripture Darius the 
Mede ; and we shall find, that under his reign, which lasted but two years, 
Daniel had several revelations It appears, that Cyrus, when he returned 
From Persia, carried Cyaxares with him to Babylon. 

When they arrived there, they concerted together a scheme of govern- 
ment for the whole empire. (3)They divided it into an hundred and twenty 
provinces (4)And that the prince’s orders might be conveyed with the 
greater expedition, Cyrus caused post-houses to be ereeted at proper dis-~ 
tances, where the couriers, that travelled day and mght, found horses al- 
ways ready, and by that means performed their journeys with incredible 
dispatch. (5)The government of these provinces was given to those persons 
that had assisted Cyrus most, and rendered him the greatest service in the 
war (6)Over these governors were appointed three superintendants, who 
were always to reside at court, and to whom the governors were to give an 
account, from time to time, of every thing that passed in their respective 
provinces, and from whom they were to receive the prince’s orders and in- 
structions ; so that these three principal mimusters had the superintendency 
over, and the chief admunistration of, the great affairs of the whole empire. 
Of these three Danrel was made chief. He highly deserved such a prefer- 
ence, not only on account of his great wisdom, which was celebrated through- 
out all the Kast, and had appeared ima distinguished manner at Belshazzar’s 
feast, but likewise on account of his great age, and consummate experience. 
For at that time 1t was fully sixty-seven years, from the fourth of Nabucho- 
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hepa since he had been employed as prime minister of the kings of 
abylon. 

(1)As this distinction had made him the second person in the empire, and 
placed him immediately under the king, the other courtiers conceived so 
great a jealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy him. As there was 
no hold to be taken of him, unless 1t were on account of the law of his Ged, 
to which they knew him inviolably attached, they obtained an edict from 
Danus, whereby all persons were forbidden to ask any thing whatsoever, for 
the space of thirty days, either of any god or any man, save of the king ; and 
that upon pain of being cast into the den of lions. Now, as Daniel, was 
saying his usual prayers, with his face turned towards Jerusalem, he was 
surprised, accused, and cast intu the den of lions. But being miraculously 
preserved, and coming out safe and unhurt, his accusers were thrown 1n, and 
immediately devoured’ by those animals. This event still augmented Daniel’s 
credit and reputation. 

(2)Towards the end of the same year, which was reckoned the first of 
Darius the Mede, Daniel, knowing by the computation he made, that the 
seventy years of Judah’s captivity, determin by the prophet Jeremiah, 
were drawing towards an end, he prayed carnectly to God, that he would 
aemember his people, rebuild Jerusalem, and look with an eye of mercy upon 
his holy city, and the sanctuary he had placed therein. Upon which the 
angel Gabriel assured him 1n a vision, not only of the deliverance of the Jews 
from their temporal captivity, but hkewise of another deliverance much 
more considerable, namely, a deliverance from the bondage of sin and Satan, 
which God would procure to his church, and which was to be aecomphshed 
at the end of seventy weeks, that were to elapse from the time the order 
should be given for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, that 1s, after the space of 
four hundred and ninety years ; for, taking each day for a year, according 
to the language sometimes used in holy scripture, those seventy weeks of 
years make up exactly four hundred and ninety years. 

(3)Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given orders for all his forces 
to join him there. On the general review made of them, he found they con- 
sisted of an hundred and twenty thousand horse, of two thousand chariots. 
armed with scythes, and six hundred thousand foot. When he had furnish- 
ed the garrisons, with as many of them as were necessary for the defence of 
the several parts of the empire, he marched with the remainder into Syria, 
where he regulated the affairs of that province, and then subdued all those 
countries, as far as the Red Sea, and the confines of Ethiopia. 

It was probably 1n this interval of time, that Daniel was cast into the den 
of lons, and miraculously delivered from them, as we have just now related. 

Perhaps 1n the same interval also were those famous pieces of gold coined, 
which are called Darics, from the name of Darius the Mede, which, for their 
fineness and beauty, were for several ages preferred to all other money 
throughout the whole East. 


SECTION IE. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE UNITED EMPIRE OF THE PERSIANS AND 
MEDES. THE FAMOUS EDICT OF CYRUS. DANIEL’S PROPHECIES. 


Here, properly speaking, begins the empire of the Persians and Medes 
united under one and the same authority. This empire from Cyrus, the first 
king and founder of 1t, to Darius Cadomannus, who was vanquished by Alex- 
ander the Great, lasted for the space of two hundred and six years, namely, 
from the year of the world 3468 to the year 3674. Butinthis volume I pro- 
pose to s only of the first three kings ; and little remains to be said of 
the founder of this new empire. 

(4),Cxrus. Cyaxares dying at the end of two years, and Cambyses lkee 
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wise ending his days in Persia, Cyrus returned te Babylon, and took upon 
him the government of the new empire. 

(1)The years of Cyrus’s reign are computed differently. Some make it 
thirty years, beginning from his first setting out from Persia, at the head of 
an army, to succour his uncle Cyaxares: others make the duration of 1t to 
be but seven years, because they date 1t only from the time when, by the 
death of Cyaxares and Cambyses, he became sole monarch of the whole 
empire. 

in the first of these seven years precisely, expired the seventieth year of 
the Babylonish captivity, when Cyrus published the famous edict, (2}where- 
by the Jews were permitted to return to Jerusalem. There 1s no question 
but this edict was obtuined by the care and solicitations of Damel, who was 
in great credit and authority at court. That he might the more effectually 
induce the king to grant him his request, he shewed him undoubtedly the 
prophecies of Isaiah, wherein, above two hundred years before his birth, he 
was marked out by name, as a prince appointed by God to be conqueror, and 
to reduce a multitude of nations under his dominion; and, at the same time, 
to be the deliverer of the captive Jews, by ordering their temple to be re- 
built, and Jerusalem and Judea to be repossessed by their ancient inhabi- 
tants. I think it may not be improper, in this place, to insert that edict at 
length, which is certainly the most pa Habe circumstance in the life of Cyru,s, 
and for which 1t may be presumed God had endowed him with so many 
heroic virtues, and blessed with such an uninterrupted series of victones 
and success. 

(3)‘* Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, (that the word of the 
‘Lord, by the mouth of Jeremiah, might be fulfilled) the Lord stir:ed up 
‘ the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he made a proclamation throughout 
‘all his kingdom, and put it also in writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus king 
“of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
“earth, and he hath charged me to build him an house at Jerusalem, which 
‘asin Judah. Who 1s there among you of all his people? his God be with 
‘him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, which 1s in Judah, and build the 
‘house of the Lord God of Israel (he is the true God) which 1s 1n Jerusalem. 
‘And whosoever remaineth in any place where he sojourneth, let the men 
‘of his place help him with silver, and with gold, and with goods, and with 
nee besides the free-will-offering for the house of God that 1s in Jeru- 
‘ salem.” 

Cyrus at the same time restored to the Jews all the vessels of the temple 
of the Lord, which Nabuchodonosor had brought from Jerusalem, and placed 
in the temple of his god Baal. Shortly after, the Jews departed under the 
conduct of Zorobabel, to return into their own country. 

(4)The Samaritans, who had formerly been the declared enemies of the 
Jews, did all they possibly could to hinder the building of the temple ; and 
though they could not alter Cyrus’s decree, yet they prevailed by bribes and 
under-hand dealings with the ministers and other officers concerned therein, 
to obstruct the execution of it, so that for several years the building went on 
very slowly. 

(5)It seems to have been out of grief to see the execution of this decree 
so long retarded, that in the third year of Cyrus, in the first month of that 

ear, Daniel gave himself up to mourning and fasting for three weeks toge- 

her. He was then near the river Tigris in Persia. When this time of 
fasting was ended, he saw the vision concerning the succession of the kings 
of Persia, the empire of the Macedonians, and the conquests of the Romans. 
This revelation 1s related in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the 
prophecies of Daniel, of which I shall soon speak. 

(6)By what we find in the conelusion of the last chapter, we have reason 
to conjecture that he died soon after; and, indeed, his great age makes 1t 


ft) Cie Bi de Div un 46. €2) Ysa. xhv. and xiv (3) Ezra, ti. 1 ~7. 
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unhkely that he could hve much longer ; for, at this time, he must have 
been at least eighty-five years of age, 1f we nuppose him to have been twel-e 
when he was carried to Babylon with the other captives From that early 
age he had given proofs of something mere than human wisdom, in the 
judgment of Susannah He was ever afterwards very much esteemed by all 
the princes who reigned at Babylon, and was always employed by them with 
distinction in the administration of thei aff urs. 

Daniel s wisdom did not only reach to things divine and polatical, but also 
to arts and sciences, and particularly to that of architecture (1)Josephus 
speaks of a famous edifice built by him at (2)Susa, in the manner of a cas- 
tle, which he says still subsisted in his time, finished with such wonderful 
ait, that 1t then seemed as fresh and beautiful as :f 1t had been but newly 
built W5thin thw palace the Persian and P irthian kings were usually bu- 
ried and for the Bike of the founder, the heeping of it was committed to 
one of the Jewish nation, even to histime It was a common tiadition in those 
pets for many ages, that Daniel died 1n that (3)city, and there they shew 

1s monument even to this day. It 1s certain that he used to go thither fiom 
time to time, and he himself tells us, that “ he did the king’s business 
“* there ,(4)” that 1s, was governor for the hing of Babylon. 


REFLECTIONS ON DANIEL’S PROPHECIES 


I have hitherto deferred making any reflections upon the prophecies of 
Daniel, which certainly to any reasonable mind are a very convincing proof 
of the truth of our religion (5)I shall not dwell upon that which personally 
related to Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold 1n what manner, fo: the punish- 
ment of his pride, he should be 1.educed to the condition of the beasts of the 
field, and after a certain numbei of years, restored ag un to his un le1stand- 
ang and to his throne. It is well known, the thing happened ex ictly accord- 
ing to Daniel’s prediction , the king himself relates it in a declaration, ad~ 
dressed to all the people and nations of his empire Was it possible tur 
Daniel to ascribe such a manifesto or proclamation to Nebuchadnezzai, if 1t 
had not been genuine, to speak of 1t, as a thing sent into all the provinces, 
if nobody had seen it, and in the midst of Babylon, that was full both of 
Jews and Gentiles, to publish an attestation of so important a matter, and so 
injurious to the king, and of which the falsehood must have been nvto110us 
to all the world? 

I shall content myself with representing very briefly, and under one and 
the same point of view, the prophecies of Daniel, which sigmfy the succes- 
sion of four great empires, and which for th it reason have an essential and 
necessary relation to the subject-matter of this work, which 1 only the hive 
tory of those very empires 

(6)The first of these prophecies was occasioned by the dream Nebuch idnez- 
zar had of an image composed of different metals,—gold, silver, brass, and 
iron, which image was brvken 1n pieces, and beat as small as dust, by a ht- 
tle stone from the mountain, which afterwards became itself a mountain of 
ee height and magnitude ‘This dream 1 have alieady spoken of 
at lirge (7) 

About (8) 6fty years after, the same Daniel saw another vision, very like 
that which I have just been speaking of this was the vision of the four lirge 
be ists, which came out uf thesea, ‘The fist was lke a hon, and had eagle's 
wings the second was hke a bear the third was hke a leopard, which had 
four heads, the fourth and last, still more strong and terible than the other, 
hid great iron teeth , 1¢ devoured and brike in picces, and stamped the re- 
sidue with its feet. Drom the midst of the ten horns which this beast had, 


(1) Antiq 1 x cap 12 

(2) So t ought to be read, accoiding to St Jerom, who relates the same fact; Com. 
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there rame up a little one, which had eyes hke those of a man, and a mouth 
speaking great things, and this horn became greater than the others the 
same horn made war with the saints, and prevailed against them, until the 
Ancient of Days, that 1s, the everlasting God, came, and sitting upon his 
throne, surrounded with a thousand millions of angels, pronounced an 1r- 
reversible judgment upon the four beasts, whose time and duration he had 
determined, and gave the Son of Man power over ali the nations and all the 
tribes,—an everlasting power and dominion which shall not pass away, and 
a kingdom which shall not be destroyed. 

It 1s generally agreed, that these two visiens, the one of the image com- 
posed of different metals, the other of the four beasts that came out of the 
sea, signified so many different monarchies, which were to succeed one ano- 
ther, were to be successively destroyed by each other, and were all to give 
place to the eternal empire of Jesus Christ, for whom alone they had sub- 
sisted It 1s also agreed, that these four monarchies were those of the Ba~ 
bylonians, of the Persians and Medes united, of the Macedonians, and of 
the (1)Romans_ This 1s plainly demonstrated by the very order of their suc- 
cession But where did Daniel see this succession and this order? Who 
could reveal the changes of empires to him, but He only who 1s the master 
of times and monarchies, who has determined every thing by his own decrees, 
and who, by a supernatural revelation, imparts the knowledge of them to 
“whom he pleases °(2) 

(3)In the following chapter, this prophet still speaks with greater clear- 
ness and precision. For after having represented the Persian and Macedo- 
milan monarchies under the figure of two beasts, he thus expounds his meaning 
in the plainest manner: the ram which hath two unequal horns, represents 
the king of the Medes and Persians ; the goat which overthrows and tram- 
ples him under his feet, 1s the king of the Grecians ; and the great horn, 
Which that anzsmal has between his eyes, represents the first hing and founder 
of that monarchy. How did Daniel see, that the Persian emprre should be 
composed of two different nations, Medes and Persians; and that this em- 
pire should be destroyed by the power of the Grecians?P How aid he foresee 
the rapidity of Alexander’s conquests, which he so aptly describes, by saying, 
that “he touched not the ground ?” How did he learn that Alexander should 
not have any successor equal to himself, and that the first monarch of the Gie- 
cian empire should be likewise the most powerful P (4).By what other hght 
than that of divine revelation could he discover, that Alexander would have 
no son to succeed him , that his empire would be dismembered, and divided 
into four principal kingdoms, and his successors would be of his nation, but 
not of his blood ; and that out of the ruins of a monarchy so suddenly formed, 
several states would be established, of which some would be m the east, others 
in the west, some in the south, and others 1n the north P 

The particulars of the facts foretoid in the remainder of the eighth, and 
in the eleventh chapter, are no less astonishing How could Daniel in Cy- 
rus's reign, foretell(5), that the fourth of Cyrus’s successors(6) should gather 
tugether all his forces, to attack the Grecian states? How could this pro- 
phet, who lived so long before the times of the Maccabees, particularly de- 
scribe all the persecutions which Antiochus would bring upon the Jews ; the 
manner of his abolishing the sacrifices, which were daily offered 1n the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem; the profanation of that holy place, by setting up an adol 
therein, and the vengeance which God would inflict on him for it? (7)How 


(1) Some interpreters, instead of the Romans, put the kings of Syna and Egypt, 
Alesander’s suceessors. 

(2) ** He changeth the times and the seasons, he removeth and setteth up kings 3; 
**he revealeth the deep and secret things ; and the hght dwelleth with bim.’’ Dan, 
ur 2, 22. (3) Dan vin 

(4) ** And a mgghty king shall stand up, that shall rule with great dominion; and his 

hinedom shall be divided towards the four winds ot heaven, and not to lis posterity nor 

according to bis dominion which he iuled’”’ Dan xi 3,4 ‘* Four kingdoms shall 

stand up out of the nation, but not in his power 7’--Dan_vin 22 

€5) ** Behold, there shall stand up yet three hings of Persia, and the fourth shall 

be far riche: than they all and by his strength, through his riches, he shall stir up 

all against the realm of Grecia.”’—Dan. 212.2, (6) Heraes ‘7) Dan. x1. 5 —4 
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could he, in the first year of the Persian empire, foretell the wars which 
Alexander's successors would make in the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, 
their mutual invasions of one another's territories, their insincerity in their 
treaties and their marriage-alliances, which could only be made to cloak their 
fraudulent and perfidious designs ? 

1 leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw the conclusion which 
naturally results from these predictions of Daniel; for they are so clear and 
express, that Porphyry,(1), a professed enemy of the Christian religion, could 
find no other way of disputing the divine original of them, but by pretending 
that they were written after the events, and rather a narration of things past, 
than a prediction of things to come. 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel’s prophecies, 1 must desire the 
reader to remark, what an opposition the Holy Ghost has put between the 
empires of the world, and thre kingdom of Jesus Christ. In the former, 
every thing appears great, splendid, and magnificent. Strength, power, glo- 
ry, and majesty, seem to be their natural attendants. In them we easily 
discern those great warriors, those famous conquerors, those thunderbolts of 
war, who spread terror every where, and whonf nothing could withstand. 
But then they are represented as wild beasts, as bears, lions, and leopards, 
whose sole attribute 1s to tear in pieces, to devour, and to destroy. What an 
image and picture 1s this of conquerors! How admirably does it instruct us 
to lessen the ideas we are apt to form, as well of empires, as of their found- 
ers or governors ! 

In the empire of Jesus Christ it 1s quite otherwise. Let us consider its 
sl a and first rise, o1 carefully examine its progress and growth at all times, 
and we shall find, that weakness and meanness, if I may be allowed to say 
50, have always outwardly been its stmking characteristics. It 1s the leaven, 
the grain of mustard-seed, the httle stone cut out of the mountain. And 
yet, in realty, there is no true greatness but in this empire. The eternal 

ord is the founder and the king thereof. All the thrones of the earth 
come to pay aeeee to his, and to bow themselves before him. The end of 
his reign is the vation of mankind ; 1t is to make them eternally happy: 
and to form to himself a nation of saints and just persons, who are of 
them so many kings and conquerors’ It is fur their sakes only, that the 
whole world doth subsist: and when the number uf them shall be complete, 
(2) then,” says St. Paul, ‘‘ cometh the end and consummation of all things, 
“‘ when Jesus Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
- Father 3 when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and 

power. 

Can a writer, who sees in the prophecies of Daniel, that the several em- 
pires of the world, after having subsisted the time determined for them by 
the sovereign Dis of kingdoms, do all terminate and centre in the em- 
pire of Jesus Christ ;—can a writer, I say, amidst all these profane objects, 
forbear turning his eyes now and then towards that great and divine one, 
and not have it always in view, at least at a distance, as the end and con- 
summation of all others ? 


SECTION ITI. 
THE LAST YEARS OF CYRUS THE DEATH OF THAT PRINCE, 


Let(3) us return to Cyrus. Being equally beloved by his own natural sub- 
jects, and by those of the conquered nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits 
of his labours and victories 1s empire was bounded on the east by the ri- 
ver Indus, on the north by the Caspian and Euxine Seas, on the west by the 
4Egean Sea, and on the south by Ethiopia and the Sea of Arabia. He esta- 
blished his residence in the midst of ail these countries, spending generally 
seven months of the year at Babylon in the winter-season, because of the 
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warmth of that climate ; three months at Susa in the spring-time, and two 
months at Ecbatana during the heat of the summer. 

Seven years being spent in this state of tranquillity, Cyrus returned into 
Persia, which was the seventh time from his accession to the whole monarchy ; 
and this shews that he used to go regularly into Persia onee a-year. Cam- 
a had been now dead for some time, and Cyrus himself was grown pretty 
old, being at this time about seven B Sse of age ; thirty of which had passed 
since his being first made general of the Persian forces, nine from the taking 
o Babylon, and seven from his beginning to reign alone after the death of 

yaxares. 

To the very last. he(1) enjoyed a vigorous state of health, which was the 
fruit of his sober and temperate life. And as they who give themselves up 
to drunkenness and debauchery often feel all the infirmities of age, even 
whilst they are young ; Cyrus, on the contrary, at a very advanced age, en- 
joyed all the vigour and advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw nigh, he ordered his 
children, and the chief officers of the state, to be assembled about him ; and 
after having thanked the = for all their favours towards him through the 
course of his life, and umplored the hke protection for his children, his coun- 
try. and his friends, he declared his eldest son, Cambyses, his successor, and 
left the other, whose name was Tanaoxares, several very considerable go- 
vernments. He gave them both excellent instructions, by representing to 
them, that the main strength and support of the throne, was neither the vast 
extent of countries, nor the number of forces, nor 1mmense riches, but a due 
respect for the gods, a good understanding between brethren, and the art of 
rep sae 3 and preserving true and faithful friends. “I conjure you, there- 
“‘ fore,” said he, “‘my dear children, in the name of the to respect 
*‘ and love one another, 1f you would retain any desire to Pp ease me for the 
‘future. For I do not think you will esteem me to be no longer any thing, 
*‘ because you will not see me after my death. You never saw my soul to this 
** instant ; you must have known, however, by its actions, that it really ex- 
*‘ isted. Do you believe, that honours would still be paid to those whose bo- 
** dies are now but ashes, if their souls had no longer any being or power ? 
““No, no, my sons; I could never imagine that the soul only hved whilst in 
“<a mortal body, and died when separated from it. But 1f 1 mistake, and 
“‘ nothing of me shall remain after death, at least fear the gods, who never 
“‘ die, who see all things, and whose power 1s infinite. Fear them, and let 
“‘that fear prevent you from ever doing, or deliberating to do, any thing 
“contrary to religion and justice. Next to them fear mankind, and the 
“‘ ages to come. he gods have not buried you m obscurity, but have ex- 
“* posed you upon this great theatre to the view of the whole universe. If 
“your actions are guiltless and upright, be assured they will augment your 
“‘ glory and power. For my body, my sons, when life has forsaken it, inclose 
<< it neither in gold nor silver, nor any other matter whatsoever. Restore 
‘(Ip IMMEDIATELY TO THE EAR1H. Can it be more happy than in being 
“blended, and in a manner incorporated with the benefactress and common 
“‘ mother of human kind?” After having given his hand to be kissed by all 
that were present, finding himself at the point of death, he added these last 
words: ‘“ Adieu, dear children ; may your lives be happy ; carry my last re- 
“‘membrance to your mother. And for you, my faithful friends, as well 
“‘ absent as present, receive this last farewell, and may you live in peace!” 
After having said this, he covered his face, and died equally lamented by all 


his people. 
(2) The order given by “me to restore his body to the earth, is, in m 
opinion, very remarkable. e would have thought 1t disgraced and injured, 


if anclosed in gold or silver. Restorg 1T TO THE EARTH, says he. Where 
did that prince learn, that it was from thence it derived its original? Behold 


(1) Cyrus, quidem, apud Xenophontem eo sermone, quem moriens habuit, cum 
admodum senex esset, vezat se unquam sensisse senectutem suam imbeulhorem tac- 
tam, quam acdolescentia tuisset. -Cic. de Senect. n. 3. \ 
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one of those precious traces of tradition as old as the world. Cyrus, after 
having done good to his subjects during his whole life, demands to be incor- 
porated with the earth, that benefactress of the human race, to perpetuate 
that good, in some measure, even after his death. 


CHARACTER AND EULOGY OF CYRUS. 


Cyrus may justly be considered as the wisest conqueror, and the most ac- 
complished prince, to be found in profane history. He was possessed of all 
the quahties requisite to form a great man ; wisdom, moderation, courage, 
magnanimity, noble sentiments, a wonderful ability in managing men’s tem-~ 
pers and gaining their affections, a thorough knowledge of all the parts of 
the military art, as far as that age had carried it, a vast extent of genius and 
capacity for forming, and an equal steadiness and prudence for executing the 
greatest projects. 

It 18 very common for those heroes who shine in the field, and make a 
great figure in the time of action, to make but a very poor one upon other 
occasions, and in matters of a different nature. Weare astonished, when we 
see them alone and without their armies, to find what a difference there 18 
between a general and a great man; to see what low sentiments and mean 
actions they are capable of 1n private hfe; how they are influenced by jea- 
lousy, and governed by interest; how disagreeable and even odious they 
render themselves by their haughty deportment and arrogance, which they 
think necessary to preserve their authority, and which only serve to make 
them hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared always the same, that is, 
always great, even in the most indifferent matters Being assured of his 
greatness, of which real merit was the foundation and support, he thought of 
nothing more than to render himself affable, and easy of access: and what- 
ever he seemed to lose by this condescending, humble demeanour, was abun- 
dantly compensated by the cordial affection and sincere respect it procured 
him from his people. 

Never was any prince a greater master of the art of insinuation, so neces- 
sary for those that govern, and yet so little understood or practised. He 
knew perfectly what advantages may result from a single word rightly timed, 
from an obliging carriage, trom a command tempered with reason, from a 
little praise in granting a favour, and from softe a refusal with expres- 
sions of concern and good-will. His history abounds with beauties of this kind. 

He was rich in a sort of wealth which most sovereigns want, who are pos- 
sessed of every thing but faithful friends, and whose indigence in that parti«- 
cular 1s concealed by the splendour and affluence with which they are sur- 
rounded. (1)Cyrus was beloved, because he himself had a love for others ; 
for, has a man any friends, or does he deserve to have any, when he himself 
is void of friendship? Nothing affects us more, than to see in Xenophon, the 
manner in which Cyrus lived and conversed with his friends, always preserv- 
ing as much dignity as was requisite to keep up a due decorum, and yet infi- 
nitely removed from that :1l-judged haughtiness, which deprives the great of 
the most tnnocent and agreeable pleasure in life, that of conversing freely 
and sociably with persons of merit, though of an inferior station. 

‘The use he made of his friends may serve as a perfect model to all persons 
in authority. (2)His friends had received from him not only the liberty, but 
an express command, to tell him whatever they thought. - And though he 
was much superior to all his officers in understanding, yet he never under- 
tuok any thing without asking their advice: and whatever was to be done, 
whether it was to reform any thing in the government, to make changes in 
the army, or to form a new enterprise, he would always have every man 
speak his sentiments, and would often make use of them to correct his own ; 
su different was he from the person mentioned by Tucitus,(3) who thought 
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it a sufficient reason for rejecting the most excellent project or advice, that 
it did not proceed from himself: Conssii, gquamvis egregit, guod tpse non effer- 
ret, tnemicus. 

(1)Cicero observes, that during the whole time of Cyrus’s government, he 
was never heard to speak one rough or angry word : Cujus suMMO in smEpeETtO 
nemo unquam verbum ullam aspertus andzeit. What a high encomium for a 
prince is comprehended in that short sentence ! Cyrus must have been a very 
great master of himself, to be able, in the midst of so much agitation, and 
in spite of all the intoxicating effecte of sovereign power, always to preserve 
his mind in such a state of calmness and composure, that no crosses, dis- 
appointments, or unforeseen accidents, should ever ruffie its tranquillity, or 
provoke him to utter any harsh or offensive expression. 

But, what was still greater in him, and more truly royal than all this, was 
his stedfast persuasion, that all his labours and endeavours ought to tend to 
the happiness of his people ; (2)and that it was not by the splendour of riches, 
by pompous equi » luxurious living, or a magnificent table, that a king 
ought to disti ish himself from his subjects, but by a superiority of merit 
in every kind, and particularly by a constant indefatigable care and vigilance 
to promote their interests, and to secure the public welfare and tranquillity. 
He said himself one day, as he was discoursing with his courtiers upon the 
duties of a king, that a prince ought to consider himself as a shepherd,(3) 
the mage under which both sacred and profane antiquity represented good 
kings, and that he ought to exercise the same vigilance, care, and goodness. 
“€ It 1s his duty,” says he, “to watch, that his people may live in safety and 

‘ quiet ; to charge himself with anxieties and cares, that they may be exempt 

rom them ; to choose whatever 1s salutary for them, and remove what 1s 
‘hurtful and prejudicial ; to place his delight in seeing them increase and 
‘multiply; and valaantly exposes his own person in their defence and pro- 
‘tection. This,” says he, “is the natural idea, and the just image of a 
‘king. It is reasonable, at the same time, that his subjects should render 
‘him all the service he stands in need of ; but 1t 1s still more reasonable, that 
* he should labour to make them happy ; because it is for that very end that 
‘he is their king, as much as it is the end and office of a shepherd to take 
‘ care of his flock.” R 

Indeed, to be the guardian of the commonwealth, and to be king ; to be 
for the people, and to be their sovereign, 1s but one and the same thing. A 
man is born for others, when he is born to govern, because the reason and 
end of governing others is only to be useful and serviceable to them. The 
very basis and foundation of the condition of princes is, not to be for them- 
selves ; the very charactemstic of their greatness is, that they are consecrated 
to the public good. They may properly be considered as light, which 1s placed 
on high, only to diffuse and shed its beams on every thing below. Are such 
sentiments as these any disparagement to the dignity of the regal state ? 

It was by the concurrence of all these virtues that Cyrus founded such an 
extensive empire m so short a time; that he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of 
his conquests for many years ; that he made himself so much esteemed and 
beloved, not creed his own natural subjects, but by all the nations he had 
conquered ; that after his death he was universally regretted as the common 
father of all the people. 

We ought not, indeed, to be surprised that Cyrus was so accomplished in 
every virtue (it will be easily understood, that I speak only of pagan vir- 
tues), because we know it was God himself, who had formed him to be the 
instrument and agent of his gracious designs towards his peculiar people. 

When say that God himself had formed this prince, 1 do not mean that 
he did it by any sensible muracie, nor that he immediately made him such as 
we admire him in the accounts we have of him in history. God gave him a 
happy genius, and implanted in his mind the seeds of all the noblest quali- 
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ties, disposing his heart at the same time to aspire after the most excellent 
and sublime virtues. But above all, he took care that this happy genius 
should be cultivated by a Eien education, and by that means be prepared tur 
the great designs for which he intended him. € may venture to say, with- 
out fear of being mistaken, that the greatest ex ncies in Cyrus were 
owing to his education, where the confounding him, in some sort, with the 
rest of his subjects, and the keeping him under the same subjection to the 
authority of his teachers, served to eradicate that pride which is so natural 
to princes ; taught him to hearken to advice, and to obey before he came to 
command ; inured him to hardship and toil; accustomed him to temperance 
and sobriety ; and, in a werd, rendered him such as we have seen him 
throughout his whole conduct, gentle, modest, affable, obliging, compassion- 
ate ; an enemy to all luxury and pride, and stall more so to flattery. 

It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of the most precious and 
valuable gifts that Heaven can make to mortal men. The infidels themselves 
have acknowledged this; nor has the darkness of their false religion been 
able to hide these two remarkable truths from their observation,—that all 
Bove kings are the gift of God, and that such a gift includes many others ; 

or nothing can be so excellent as that which bears the most perfect resem- 
blance to the Deity ; and the noblest image of the Deity is a just, moderate, 
chaste, and virtuous prince, who reigns with no other view than to establish 
the reign of justice and virtue. This is the portraiture which Pliny has left 
us of Trayan, and which has a great resemblance to that of Cyrus. (1)Nudlum 
est prestabtlus et pulchrius Des munus erga mortales, quam castus, et sancius, et 
senslismus . 

When I narrowly examine this hero’s hfe, methinks there seems to have 
been one circumstance wanting to his glory, which would have enhanced it 
exceedingly ; 1 mean that of having struggled under some grievous calamity 
for some time, and of having his virtue tried by some sudden reverse of for- 
tune. I know, indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he adopted Piso, told 
him that the sti of prosperity were infinitely sharper than those of adver- 
sity ; and that the former put the soul to a much severer trial than the 
latter: (2)Fortunam adkuc taxtum advrersam tulssti : secunde res acriorsbus sts- 
mults explorant anwnos. And the reason he gives 1s, that when misfortunes 
come with their whole weight upon a man’s soul, she exerts herself, and sum- 
mons all her strength to bear up the burden ; whereas prosperity, attacking 
the mind secretly or insensibly, leaves 1t all 1ts weakness, and insinuates a 
poison into it, by so much the more dangerous, as 1t 1s the more subtle : 
Qua miserta tolerantur, felscstate corru : 

However, it must be owned that adversity, when supported with nobleness: 
and dignity, and surmounted by an invincible patience, adds a great lustre 
to a prince's glory, and gives him occasion te display many fine qualities and 
virtues, which would have been concealed in the bosom of prosperity ; as a 
greatness of mind, independent of every thing without; an unshaken con~ 
stancy, proof against the severest strokes of fortune ; an intrepidity of soul 
animated at the sight of danger; a fruitfulness in expedients, improving 
even from crosses and disappointments, a tay a of mind, which views, 
and provides against every thing ; and lastly, a firmness of soul, that not 
only suffices to support itself, but 1s capable of ees stanley a others. 

(3)Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himselt informs us, that during 
the whole course of his hfe, which was pretty long, the happiness of it was 
never interrupted by any unfortunate accident ; and that in all his designs 
the success had answered his utmost expectation. But he acquaints us, at 
the same time, with another thing almost incredible, and which was the 
source of all that moderation and evenness of temper ee in him, 
and for which he can never be sufficiently admired ; namely, that in the 
midst of his uninterrupted prosperity he still preserved in his heart a secret 
fear, proceeding from the chinges and musfortunes that might happen: and 
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this prudent fear was not only a (1) preservative against inselence, but even 
against intemperate joy. 

There remains one point more to be examined, with regard to this prince’s 
reputation and character; I mean the nature of his victories and conquests, 
upon which I shall touch but hghtly. If these were founded only upon am- 
bition, injustice, and violence, Cyrus would be so far from meriting the 
praises bestowed upon him, that he would deserve to be ranked among those 
famous robbers of the universe, those public enemies to mankind,(2) who ac- 
knowledged no right but that of force; who looked upon the common rules 
of justice, as laws which only private persens were obliged to observe, and 
derogatory to the majesty of kings ; who set no other bounds to their designs 
and pretensions, than their incapacity of carrying them any farther ; who 
sacrificed the lives of miulhons to their particular ambition ; who made their 
glory consist in spreading desolation and destruction, like fires and torrents ; 
and (3) who reigned as bears and hons would do if they were masters. 

This is indeed the true character of the greatest part of those pretended 
heroes whom the world admures ; and by such ideas as these, we ought to 
correct the impressions made u our minds by the undue praises of sonre 
historians, and the sentiments of many, deceived by false images of greatness. 

I do not know whether I am not biassed in favour of Cyrus, but he seems 
to me to have been of a very different character from those conquerors, whom 
I have just now described. Not that I would justify Cyrus 1n every respect, 
or represent him as exempt from ambition, which undoubtedly was the soul 
of all his undertakings ; but he certainly reverenced the laws, and knew that 
there are unjust wars, which whoever undertakes without a just foundation, 
renders himself accountable for all the blood that is shed. ow, every wur 
1s of this sort, to which the prince 1s induced by no other motive than that 
of enlarging his conquests, of acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering him- 
self terrible to his neighbours. 

(4)Cyrus, as we have seen, at the beginning of the war, founded all his 
hopes of success on the justice of his cause, and represented to his soldiers, 
in order to inspire them with the greater courage and confidence, that they 
were not the aggressors ; that it was the enemy that attacked them; and 
that therefore they were entitled to the protection of the gods, who seemed 
themselves to have put theyr arms into their hands, that they might fight in 
defence of their friends and allies, unjustly oppressed. If we carefully exa- 
mine Cyrus's conquests, we shall find that they were all consequences of the 
victories he obtained over Croesus, king of Lydia, who was master of the 
greatest part of the Lesser Asia; and over the king of Babylon, who was 
master of all Upper Asia, and many other countries ; both which princes 
were the aggressors. 

With good reason, therefore, is Cyrus represented as one of the greatest 
princes recorded 1n history ; and his reign justly proposed as the model of a 
perfect government, which it could not be, unless justice had been the basis 
and foundation of 1t: Cyrus a Xenophonte scriptus ad gusts effigrem wnperss.(5) 


SECTION IV. 


WHEREIN HERODOTUS AND XELNOPHON DIFFER IN THEIR ACCOUNTS 
OF CYRUS. 


Heroporus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in the substance and most 
essential part of Cyrus's history, and particularly in what relates to his ex- 
pedition against Babylon, and his other conquests, yet differ extremely in 
the accounts they give of several very »mportant facta, as the birth and death 
of that prince, and the establishment of the Persian empire. I therefore 
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think myself obliged to give a succinct account of what Heredotus r lates 1s 
to these points. 

(1)He tell» us, as Justin does after him, that Asty ages, king of the Medes, 
being warned by a frightful dream, that the son who was to be born of lus 
d.ughter would dethrone him, did therefore marry his daughter Mandane to 
a Persian of obscure birth and fortune, whose name was Cambyses, this 
daughter being dehvered of a son, the king commanded Harpagus, one of 
his p1incipal officers, to destioy the infant. He, instead of killing the child, 
pe it into the hands of ome of the king’s shepherds, and ordered him to 

ease 1t exposed 1n a forest. But the child being miraculously preser\ ed, and 
secretly brought up by the shepherd’s wife, was afterwards known to be the 
same by his grandfather, who contented himself with banishing him to the 
most 1emote parts of Persia, and vented all his wrath upon the unfortunate 
Harpagus, whom he invited to a feast, and entertained with the flesh of his 
own son Several years after, young Cyrus, being informed by Harpagus 
who he was, and being encouraged by his counsels and remonstrances, raised 
an army in Persia, marched against Astyages, came to a battle, and defeated 
him, and so transferred the empire from the Medes to the Persians. 

(2)The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die 1n a manner httle becoming so 
great a conqueror This prince, according to him, carried his arms against 
the Scythians , and, after having attacked them, 1m the first battle feigned a 
fight, leaving a great quantity of wine and provisions behind him in the 
field ‘The Scythians did not fail to seize the booty. When they had drunk 
largely, and were asleep, Cyrus returned upon them, and obtained an easy 
victory, taking a vast number of prisoners, amongst whom was the son of 
the queen, named Tomyris, who commanded the army. This young captive 
pes whom Cyrus refused to restore to his mother, being recovered from 

a» drunken fit, and not able to endure his captivity, hilled himself with his 
own hand. His mother Tomyris, animated with a desire of revenge, gave 
the Persians a second battle, and feigning a flight, as they had done befuie, 
by that means drew them into an ambush, and killed above two hundred 
thousand of their men, together with their king Cyrus. Then ordering Cy- 
rus’s head to be cut off, she flung it into a vessel full of blood, :ansulting him 
at the same time with these opprobrieus words. (3)‘‘ Now eu thyself with 
*‘ blood, in which thou hast always delighted, and of which thy thirst has 
‘“ always been insatiable.” 

‘Lhe account given by Herodotus of Cyrus’s infancy, and first adventures 
has much more the air of a romance than of a lastory. And as to the man 
ner of his death, what probability 1s there that a prince, 50 experienced in 
war, and no less renowned for his prudence than for his bravery, should so 
easily fall into an ambuscade laid by a woman for him? (4)What the same 
historian relates concerning his hasty violent passion, and his childish re- 
venge upon the river (5) 1n which one of his sacred horses was drowned, and 
which he ammediately caused to be cut by his aamy into three hundred and 
sixty channels, is directly repugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, who was 
a prince of extraordinary moderation and temper. Besides, (6) 18 1t at all 
probable, that Cyrus, who was marching to the conquest of Babylon, should 
£0 idly waste his time when so precious to him, should spend the ardour of 
his troops in such an unprofitable piece of work, and muss the opportunity of 
surprising the Babylonians, by amusing himself with a ridiculous war with a 
river, instead of carrying it against his enemies ? 

But what decides this pomt unanewerably in favour of Xenophon, is the 
conformity we find between his narrative and the Holy Scripture, where we 
see, that instead of Cyrus's having raised the Persian empire upon the rus 
of that of the Medes, as Herodotus relates it, those two nations attacked 
Babylon together, and united their forces to reduce the foimidable power of 
the Babylonian monarchy 
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From whence, then, could so great a difference as there is between these 
two historians proceed? Herodotus himself explains it to us. In the very 
place where he gives the account of Cyrus's birth, and in that where he 
speaks of his death, he acquaints us, that even at that time those two great 
events were related different ways. Herodotus followed that which pleased 
him best; for it appears that he waa fond of extraordinary and wonderful 
things, and was very credulous. Xenophon was of a graver disposition and 
of less credulity ; and 1n the very beginning of his history acquaints us, that 
he had taken great care and pains to inform himself of Cyrus's birth, educa- 
tion, and character. 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE HISTORY OF CAMBYSES. 


As (1) soon as Cambyses was seated on the thrune, he resolved to make war 
ugainst Egypt, for a particular affront, which, aceording to Herodotus, he 
pretended to have received from Amasis, of which I have already given an 
account. But it is more probable, that Amasis, who had submitted to Cyrus, 
and become tributary ta him, might draw this war upon himself, by refusing, 
after Cyrus's death, to pay the same homage and tribute to Ins successor, and 
by attempting to snake off his yoke. 

(2)Cambyses, in order to carry on the war with success, made vast prepa- 
rations both by sea and land. ‘The Cypriots and Phoenicians furnished him 
with ships. As for his land-army, he added to his own troops a great numa 
ber of Grecians, Ionians, and Aolhans, which made up the principal part of 
his forces. But none was of greater service to him 1n this war, than Phanes 
of Halicarnassus, who being the commander of some auxiliary Greeks in the 
service of Amasis, and heing some way or other dissatisfied with tnat prince, 
came over to Cambyses, and gave him such intelligence concerning the na- 
ture of the country, the strength of the enemy, and the state of his affairs, 
as very much facilitated the success of his expedition. It was particu- 
larly by his advice, that he contracted with an Arabian king, whose territo- 
mes lay between the confines of Palestine and Egypt, to turnish his army 
with water during his march through the desert that lay between those two 
countries: which agreement that prince fulfilled, by sending the water on 
the backs of camels, without which Cambyses could never have marched his 
army that way. 

(3)Having made all these preparations, he invaded Egypt in the fourth 
year of his reign. When he was arrived upon the frontiers, he was informed 
that Amasis was just dead, and that Psammenitus, his son, who succeeded 
him, was busy in gathering all his forces together, to hinder him from pene- 
trating into his kingdom. Before Cambyses could epen a passage into the 
country, 1t was necessary he should render himself master of Pelustum, which 
was the key of Egypt on the side where he invaded it. Now Pelusium was 
so strong a place, that in all hkelihood it must have stopped him a great 
while. But according to Polyznus,(4) to facilitate this enterprise, Cam- 
byses invented the following stratagem. Being informed that the whvle 
garrison consisted of Egyptians, he placed 1n the front of his army a great 
number of cats, dogs, sheep, and other animals, which were looked upon as 
sacred by that nation, and then attacked the city by storm. ‘The soldiers of 
the garrison, not daring either to fling a dart, or shoot an arrow that way, 
for fear of hitting some of those animals, Cambyses became master of the 

lace without op tion. 

(5)When Cambyses had got possession of the city, Psammenitus advanced 
with a great army to stop his progress; and a considerable battle ensued 
between them. But befure they engaged, the Greeks, who were in Psam-~ 
menitus’s army, in order to be revenged of Phanes for his revolt, took has 
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children, which he had been obliged to leave in Egypt when he fied, cut their 
throats between the two camps, and in presence of the two armies drank 
their blood. This out us cruelty did Sa pean them the victory. The 
Persians, enraged at so horrid a spectacle, upon them with great fury, 
quickly routed and overthrew the whole Egyptian army, of which the great- 
est Ppa hee killed upon the spot. Those that could save themselves escaped 
to Memphis. 

(1)Or the occasion of this battle, Herodotus takes notice of an extraor< 
dinary circumstance, of which he himself was a witness. The bones of the 
Persians and Egyptians were still in the place where the battle was fought, 
but separated from one another. The skulls of the Egyptians were so hard, 
that a violent stroke of a stone would hardly break them ; and those of the 
Persians so soft, that you might break them, or pierce them through, with 
the greatest ease imaginable. The reason of this difference was, that the 
former, from their infancy, were accustomed to have their heads shaved, and 
to go uncovered, whereas the latter had their heads always covered with 
their tiaras, which 1s one of their poner ornaments. 

(2)Cambyses, having pursued the run-aways to Memphis, sent an herald 
into the city, in a vessel of Mitylene, by the river Nile, on which Memphis 
stood, to summon the inhabitants to surrender. But the people, transported 
with rage, fell upon the herald, and tore him to pieces, and all that were 
with him. Cambyses, having soon after taken the place, fully revenged the 
indignity, causing ten times as many Egyptians, of the prime nobility, as 
there had been of his people massacred, to be publicly executed. Among 
these was the eldest son of Psammemtus. As for the king himself, Cam-~ 
byses was inclined to treat him kindly. He not only 5 inde his hfe, but 
appointed him an honourable maintenance. But the Egyptian monarch, 
little affected with this kind usage, did what he could to raise new troubles 
and commotions, 1n order to recover his kingdom, as e. punishment for which 
he was made to drink bull’s blood, and died rmmediately. His reign lasted 
but six months ; after which all Egypt submitted to the conqueror. On the 
news of this success, the Lydians, the Cyremans, and the Barceans, all sent 
ambassadors with presents to Cambyses, to make him their submissions. 

(3)From Mem bic he went to the city of Sais, which was the burying-place 
of the kings of Egypt. As soon as he entered the palace, he caused the body 
of Amasis to be taken out of his tomb ; and, after having exposed it toa 
thousand indignities in his own presence, he ordered it to be cast into the 
fire, and to be burnt, which was a thing equally contrary to the customs of 
the Persians and Egyptians. The rage this prince testified against the dead 
carcase of Amasis, shews to what a degree he hated his person. Whatever 
was the cause of that aversion, it seems to have been one of the chief mo- 
tives Cambyses had of carrying his arms into t. 

(4)The next year, which was the sixth of his reign, he resolved to make 
war in three different countries; against the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, 
and the Ethiopians. The first of these projects he was obliged to lay aside, 
because the Phoenicians, without whose assistance he could not carry on that 
war, refused to succour him against the Carthaginians, who were descended 
from them, Carthage being originally a Tyrian colony. 
wage But, being determined to invade the other two nations, he sent_ambas- 

ors into Ethiopia, who, under that character, were to act as spies for him, 
to learn the state and strength of the country, and give him intelligence of 
both. They carried presents along with them, such as the Persians were 
used to make, as purple, golden bracelets, compound perfumes, and wine. 
These presents, amongst which there was nothing useful or serviceable to 
life, except the wine, were despised by the Ethiopians; neither did they 
make much more account of his ambassadors, whom they took for what they 
really were, spies and enemies in disguise. However, the hing of Ethiopia 
was willing, after his way, to make a present tu the king of Persia ; and taking 
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a bow in his hands, which a Persian was so far from being able to draw, that 
he could scarce lft it, he drew 1t mm presence of the ambassadors, and told 
them: “This is ag ener and the counsel the king of Ethiopia gives the 
“‘ king of Persia. en the Persians shall be able to use a bow of this big- 
*‘ ness and strength, with@®se much ease as I have now bent it, then let him 
“come to attack the Ethiopians, and bring more troops with him than Cam- 
“‘ byses 1s master of. In the mean time, let them thank the gods for not 
“‘ having put it into the hearts of the Ethiopians to extend their dominions 
““ beyond their own country.” 

(1)This answer having enraged Cambyses, he commanded his army to 
begin their march immediately, without considering, that he neither had pro- 
visions, nor any thing necessary for such an expedition ; but he left the 
Grecians betnd: him, 1n his newly conquered country, to keep it in subjection 
during his absence. 

(2)As soon as he arrived at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, he detached fifty 
thousand of his men against the Ammonians, ordering them to ravage the 
cuuntry, and to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was famous 
there. But, after they had made several days march 1n the desert, a violent 
wind blowing from the south, brought such a vast quantity of sand upon the 
army, that the men were all overwhelmed, and buried under it. 

In the mean trme, Cambyses marched forwards like a madman against the 
Ethiopians, notwithstanding his being destitute of all sorts of provisions ; 
whrch quickly caused a terrible famine in his army. He had stali time, says 
Hierodotus, to remedy this evil; but Cambyses would have thought 16 a dis- 
henour to have desisted from his undertaking, and therefore he proeeeded in 
his expedition. At first his army was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and 
leaves of trees: but coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, they 
were reduced to the necessity of eating their beasts of burden. At last they 
were brought to such a cruel extremity, as to be obliged to eat one another ; 
every tenth man upon whom the lot fell, being doomed to serve as meat for 
his companions 5 a meat, says Seneca, more cruel and terrible than famine 
itself: (3)Decamum quemque sorists, alimentum habuerunt fame sevius. Not- 
withstanding all this, the k still persisted in his design, or rather in his 
madness, nor did the miserable desolation of his army make him sensible of 
his error. But at length, beginning to be afraid for his own person, he or- 
dered them to return. During all this dreadful famine among the troo 
(who would believe it?) there was no abatement of dehcacies at his table, 
and camels were still reserved to carry his kitchen-furniture, and the instru- 
ments of has luxury: (4)Servabantur :llz snferzm generosa@ aves, et tnstrumenta 
epularem cameles weohebuniur: cum sorterentur milsies eyus quis male pertret, quis 
pezus viveret, 

The remainder ef his army, of which the greatest part was lost in this 
expedition, he brougkt back to Thebes ; (5)where he succeeded much better 
an the war declared t the gods, whom he found more to be con- 
quered than men. Thebes was full of temples, that were incredibly rich and 
magnificent. All these Cambyses pillaged, and then set them on fire. The 
richness of these temples must have been vastly great, since the very remains, 
saved from the flames, amounted to an immense sum, three hundred talents 
of gold, and two thousand three hundred talents of s:lver. (6)He likewise 
carried away at this time the famous circle of gold, that encompassed the 
tomb of king Ozymandyas,being three hundred and fifty-five cubits in cir- 
cumference, in which were represented all the motions of the several con- 
stellations. 

(7)From Fhebes he weat back to Memphis, where he dismissed all the 
Greeks, and sent them te ther respective homes ; but on his return into the 
city, finding 2t full of rejeicings, be fell into a great rage, supposing all this 
to have been for the 1] success of his expedition He therefore called the 
magistrates before him, to know the meaning of these public rejoicings ; and 
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upon their telting him, that it was because they had found their god Apis, 
he would not eve them, but caused them to be put to death as impostors 
that insulted him and his misfortunes. And then he sent for the priests, who 
made him the same answer: upon which he replied, that since their god was 
so kind and familiar as to appear among them, hé would be acquainted with 
him, and therefore commanded him forthwith to be b tohim. But 
when instead of a he saw a calf, he was strangely ed, and fal 
again into a rage, he drew out his dagger, and run it inte the thigh of the 
beast ; and then, upbraiding the priests for their stupidity in worshipping a 
a brute for a god, ordered them to be severely ve and all the Egy - 
tians in Memphis, that should be found celebrating the feast of Apis, to be 
slain. The god was carried back to the temple, where he languished of his 
wound for some time, and then died. 

(1)The Egyptians say, that after this fact, which they reckon to have been 
the highest instance of impiety that ever was committed among them, Cam- 
byses grew mad. But his actions shewed him to have been mad long befvre, 
raed Ne he continued to give various instances: among the rest are these 

ollowing. 

(2)He had a brother, the only son of Cyrus, besides himeelf, and born of 
the same mother: his name, according to Xenophon, was 'Tanaoxares, but 
Herodotus calls him Smerdis, and Justin, Mergis. He accompamed Cam- 
byses in his Egyptian expedition But being the only person among all the 
Persians that could draw the bow which Cambyses’s ambassadors brought 
from the king of Ethopia, Cambyses from hence conceived such a jealous 
against him, that he could bear him no longer 1n the army, but sent hm bac 
into Persia. And not long after, dreaming that somebody told him that 
Smerdis sat on the throne, ke cunceived a suspicion that his brother aspired 
to the throne, and sent after him into Persia, Prexaspes, one of bis chief con- 
fidents, with orders to put him to death, which he accordingly executed. 

ee murder was the cause of another stiH more crrminal. Cambyses 
had with him in the camp his youngest sister, whose name was Meroe. He- 
rodotus acquaints us after what a strange manner his sister became his wife. 
As the princess was exceedmgly beautiful, Cambyses absolutely resolved to 
marry her. To that end he called together all the judges of the Persian 
nation, to whom belonged the interpretation of their laws, to know of them, 
whether there was any hw that would allow a brother to marry a sister. 
The judges, being unwilling on the one hand directly to authorize such an 
incestuous marriage, and on the other, are) the es ae violent temper 
should they contradict him, endeavoured to find out a salvo, and gave him 
this crafty answer: That they had no law indeed which permitted a brother 
to marry a sister, but they had a law which allowed the king of Persia to do 
what he pleased. This answer mpi, as purpose as well as a direct reroe 
bation, he solemnly married her, and hereby gave the first example of that 
incest, which was afterwards practised by most of his successors, and by some 
of them carried so far as to marry their own daughters, how repugnant soever 
it be to modesty and good order. This lady he carried with him in all his 
expeditions, and her name being Meroe, he gave her name to an island in 
the Nile, between Paypt and Ethiopia, on the conquering of 1t ; for so far 
he advanced in his wild march against the Ethiopians. The circumstance 
that gave occasion to his murdering this princess, was as follows: One day 
Cambyses was dss Meuripaars in seeing a combat between a young hon 
and a young dog ; the lion having the better, another dog, brother to him 
that was engaged, came to his assistance, and helped him to master the hon. 
This adventure mightily dehghted Cambyses, but drew tears from Merve. 
who being obhged to tell her husband the reason of her weeping, confessed 
that this combat made ker call to mind the fate of her brother Smerdis, who 
had not the same good fortune as that little dog. There needed no more 
than this to excite the rage of this brutal prince, who immediately gave her, 
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notwithstanding her being with child, such a blow with his fuot an the belly, 
that she died of it. So abominable a marriage deserved no better an end. 

({1)He caused*also several of the principal of his fullowers to be buried 
alive, and daily sacrificed some one or other of them to his wild fury. He 
had obliged Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and favourites, to declare 
to him what his Persian subjects thought and said of him. ‘“‘ They admire, 
*< Sir,” said Prexaspes, “a great many excellent qualities they see in you, 

* but they are somewhat mortified at your 1mmoderate love of wine.” “I 
“understand you,” replied the king, “ that is, they pretend that wine do- 
“* prives me of my reason: you shall be judge of that immediately.” Upon 
which he began to drink excessively, pouring it down in larger quantities 
than ever he had done at any time before. Then ordering Prexaspes’s son, 
who was his chief bup-bearer, to stand upright at the end of the room, with 
his left hand upon his head, he took his bow, and levelled it at him; and 
declamng that he aimed :t at his heart, let fly, and actually shot him in the 
heart. He then ordered his side to be opened, and shewing the father the 
heart of his son, which the arrow had pierced, asked him, in an insulting 
scoffiing manner, If he had not a steady hand? The wretched father, whe 
ought not to have had either voice or life remaining after a stroke like this, 
was 80 mean-spirited as to reply, “‘ Apollo himself could not have shot better.” 
Seneca, who copied this story from Herodotus, after having shewn his detes- 
tation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns still more the cow- 
ardly and monstrous flattery of the father: Sceleratsus telum illud laudatum 
est, quam mtssum. 

(2)When Croesus took upon him to advise Cambyses against these pro- 
ceedings, and laid before him the ill-consequences they would lead to, he 
ordered him to be put to death. And when those who received his order, 
knowing he would repent of it the next day, deferred the execution, he 
caused them all to be put to death, because they had not obeyed his com- 
mands, though at the same time he expressed great joy that Croesus was aly e. 

It was about this time, Oretes, one of Cambyses’s Satrapa, who had the 
 delaolewepcen of Sardis, after a very strange and extraordinary manner, 

rought about the death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. The story of this 
Polycrates is of so singular a nature, that the reader will not be displeased 
if 1 repeat it here. 

(3)This Polycrates was a prince, who, through the whole course of his 
life, had been perfectly prosperous and successful in all his affairs, and had 
never met with the least disappointment, or unfortunate accident, to disturb 
his felicity. Amasis, king of Egypt, his friend and ally, thought himself 
obliged to send him a letter of admonition upon that subject. In this letter 
he declured to him, that he had terrible apprehensions concerning his condi- 
tion ; that such a long and uninterrupted course of prosperity was to be 
suspected ; that some malignant invidious god, who looks upon the fortune 
of men with a jealous eye, would certainly, sooner or later, bring ruin and 
destruction upon him; and, in order to prevent such a fatal stroke, he ad- 
vised him to procure some misfortune to himself by some voluntary lvss, 
that he was persuaded would prove a sensible mortification to him. 

The tyrant followed his advice. Having an emerald rimg which he mightily 
esteemed, particularly for 1ts curious workmanship, as he was walking upon 
the deck of one of his galleys with his courtiers, he threw it into the sea 
without any one’s perceiving what he had done. Not many days after, some 
fishermen, having onugnt a fish of an extraordinary bigness, made a present 
of it to Polycrates. hen the fish came to be opened, the king’s ring was 
found 1n the belly of it. Hus surprise was very great, and his joy still greater. 

When Amasis heard what had happened, he was very differently affected 
with it. He wrote another letter to Bol crates, telling him, that to avoid 
the mortification of seeing his friend a fall into some grievous cala- 
mity, he from that time renounced his fmendship and allance. A strange 
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whimsical notion this! as if friendship was merely a name, or a title dest?- 
tute of all substance and reality. 

(1)Be that as it will, the thing, however, did really happen as the Egyp- 
tian king apprehended. Some years after, about the time Cambyses fell ake 
Oretes, who, as I said before, was his governor at Sardis, not berg able to 
bear the reproach which another satrap had made him 1n a private quarrel, 
of his not having yet conquered the isle of Samos, which lay so near his 
government, and would be so commodious to his master, Oretes, upon this 
resolved, at any rate, to destroy Polycrates, that he might get possession of 
the island. ‘The way he took to effect his design was this. He feigned am 
inclination, upon some pretended discontent, to revolt from Cambyses, and 
in order, he said, to secure his treasure and effects, he was determined to 
deposit them in the hands of Polycrates, at the same time to make him a 
present of one half of them, which would enable him to conquer Ionia and the 
adjacent islands, a project he had long had inview. Oretes knew the tyrant 
luved money, and ionately coveted to enlarge his dominions. He there- 
fore laid that double bait before him, by which he equally tempted his avarice 
and ambition. Polycrates, that he might not rashly engage in an affair of 
that importance, thought it proper to inform himself more surely of the truth 
of the matter, and to that end sent a messenger of hisown to Sardis. When 
he came there, Oretes shewed him a vast number of bags full of gold as he 
said, but in truth filled with stones, and having only the mouth of them 
covered with gold coun. As soon as he was returned home, Polycrates, 1m- 
patient to go and seize his prey, set out for Sardis, contrary to the advice of 
all his friends, and took along with him Democedes, a celebrated physician 
of Crotona. Immediately on his arrival, Oretes had him arrested, as am 
enemy to the state, and as such caused him to be hanged. In such an igno- 
muinious and shameful manner did he end a life, which had been but one con- 
tinued series of prosperity and good fortune. 

(¢)Cambyses, in the beginning of the eighth year of his reign, left Egypt, 
in order to return into Persia. When he reached Syria, he found an herald 
there, sent from Susa to the army, to let them know that Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, was proclaimed king, and te command them all to obey him. This 
event had been brought about in the following manner. Cambyses, at his. 
departure from Susa on his Egyptian expedition, had left the administration 
of affairs during his absence tn the hands of Patisithes, one of the chief of 
the Magi. This Patisithes had a brother extremely hke Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, and who, perhaps, for that reason was ed by the same name. 
As soon as Patisithes was fully assured of the death of that prince, which 
was concealed from the public, knowing, at the same time, that Cambyses 
indulged his extravagance to such a degree, that he was grown insupport- 
able, he placed his own brother upon the throne, giving out that he was the 
true Smerdis, the son of Cyrus; and immediately dispatched heralds into 
all parts of the empire, to give notice of Smerdis’s accession, and to re- 
quire all the subjects thereof to pay him their obedience. ; : 

(3)Cambyses caused the herald that came with these orders into Syria to 
be arrested; and having strictly examined him 1m the presence of Prexaspes, 
who had received orders to kill his brother, he found that the true Smerdis 
was certainly dead, and he who had usurped the throne was no other than 
Smerdis the Magian. Upon this he made Aphis lamentations, that being de- 
ceived by a dream, and the indentity of the names, he had been induced to 
destroy his own brother ; and immediately gave orders for his army to march, 
and cut off the usurper. But as he was mounting his horse for this exped- 
tiun, his sword slipped out of 1ts scabbard, and gave him a wound in the 
thigh, of which he died soon after. The Egyptians, remarking that it was 
upon the same part of the body where he had wounded their god Apis, reck~- 
ened it as a judgment upon him for that sacnlegious impiety. 

(4) While he was in Egypt, having consulted the oracle ef Butos, which 
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was famous in that country, he was told that he should die, at Ecbatana, 
understanding this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolved to preserve his hfe by 
never going thither; but what he thought to avoid in Media, he found in 
Syria ; for the town where he lay sick of this wound was of the same name, 
being also called Ecbatana. Of which when he was informed, taking 1t for 
certain that he must die there, he assembled the chef of the Persians toge- 
ther, and representing te them the true state of the case, that 1t was Smerdis 
the Magian who had usurped the throne, earnestly exhorted them not to 
submit to that imposter, nor to suffer the sovereignty to pass from the Per- 
Slans again to the Medes, of which nation the Magian was, but to take care 
to set up a king over them of their own people. The Persians, thinking 
he had said all this out of hatred to his brother, paid no regard to it, but, 
upon his death, quietly submitted to him whom they found on the throne, 
supposing him to be the true Smerdis. 

. )}Cambyses reigned seven years and five months. In scripture he 1s 
called Ahasuerus. When he first came to the crown, the enemies of the 
Jews made their addresses directly to him, desiring him to hinder the build- 
ang of their temple. And their application was not in vain. Indeed, he did 
not openly revoke the edict of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of some remains 
of respect for his memory, but in a great measure frustrated its intent, 
by the many discouragements he laid the Jews under; so that the work, 
went on very slowly during his reign. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
THE HISTORY OF SMERDIS THE MAGIAN. 


T'H18 prince is called in scripture Artaxerxes. As soon as he was settled on 
the throne, by the death of Cambyses,(2) the inhabitants of Samaria wrote a 
letter to him, setting forth what a turbulent, seditious, and rebellious peo- 
ple the Jews were. By virtue of this letter, they obtained an order from 
the king, prohibiting the Jews from proceeding any further in the rebuild- 
ing of their city and temple. So that the work was suspended till the second 
year of Darius, for about the space of two years. 

The Magian, sensible how important 1t was for him that the imposture 
should not be discovered, affected, according to the custom of the eastern 
monarchs in those times, never to appear in public, but to live retired 1n hiy 
palace, and there transact all his affairs by the intercourse of his eunuchs, 
without admitting any but his most intimate confidants to his presence. 

ene: the better to secure himself in the possession of the throne he 
had usurped, he studied, from his first accession, to gain the affections of 
his subjects, by granting them an exemption from taxes, and from all milh- 
tary service for three years; and did so many things for their benefit, that 
his death was much lamented by the generality of the Persians, on the re- 
volution that happened afterwards. 

(4)But the very precautions he made use of, to keep himself out of the 
way of being discovered either by the nobility, or the people, did but make 
it the more suspected that he was not the true Smerdis. He had married 
all his prdecessor’s wives, and among the rest Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, 
and Phedyma, a daughter of Otanes, a noble Persian of the first quality. 
This nobleman sent a trusty messenger to his daughter, to know of her 
whether the king was really Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, or some other man. 
She answered, that having never seen Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, she could 
not tell. He then, by a second message, desired her to inquire of Atossa, 
who could not but know her own brother, whether this were he or not. 
Whereupon she informed him, that the present king kept all his wives apart, 
so that they never could converse with one another, and that therefore she 
could not come at tossa, to ask this question of her. He sent her a third 
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m. , whereby he directed her, that when he should next lie with her, she 
should take the opportunity, when he was fast asleep, to feel whether he 
had any ears or no. For Cyrus having caused the ears of Smerdis the Ma- 

an to be cut off for some crime, he told her, that if the person she lay with 

ad ears, she might satisfy herself that he was Smerdis the son of Cyrus ; 
but if not he was Smerdis the Magian, and therefore unworthy of possessing 
either the crown orher. Phed having reeeived these instructions, tov 
the next opportunity of making the trial she was directed to ; and finding 
that the person she lay with had no ears, she sent word of it to her father, 
whereby the whole fraud was discovered. 

(1)Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy with five more of the 
chief Persian nobility ; and Darius, an illustrious Persian nobleman, whose 
father Hystaspes was governor of (2)Persia, coming very seasonably as they 
were forming their plan, was admitted into the association, and vigorously 
promoted the execution. The affair was conducted with great secrecy, and. 
the very day fixed, lest it should be discovered 

(3)While they were concerting their measures, an extraerdinary occur- 
rence, which they had not the least expectation of, strangely perplexed the 
Magians. In order te remove all suspicion, they had proposed to Prexaspes, 
and obtained a promise from him, that he would publicly declare before the 
people, who were to be assembled for that purpose, that the hing upon the 
throne was truly Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. 

When the people were assembled, which was on the very same day Prex- 
aspes spoke from the top of a tower, and, to the great astonishment of all 
present, sincerely declared all that had passed ; that he had killed with his 
own hand Smerdis the son of Cyrus, by Cambyses’s order ; that the person 
who now possessed the throne, was Smerdis the Magian; that he pect 
pardon of the gods and men for the crime he had committed, by compulsion 
and against his will. Having said this, he threw himself headlong from the 
top of the tower, and broke his neck. It 1s easy to imagine what confusion 
the news of this accident occasioned in the palace. 

(4)The conspirators, without knowing any thing of what had happened, 
were going to the palace at this juncture, and were suffered to enter un- 
suspected ; forthe outer guard, knowing them to be persons of the first rank 
at court, did not so much as ask them any questions. But coming near the 
king’s apartment, and finding the officers there unwilling to give them 
admittance, they drew their scimitars, fell upon the guards and forced their 
passage. Smerdis the Magian and his brother, who were deliberating toge~ 
ther upon the affair of Prexaspes, hearing a sudden uprear, snatched up their 
arms, made the best defence they could, and wounded some of the conspira~ 
tors. One of the two brothers being quickly killed, the other fled into a 
distant room to save himself, but was pursued thither by Gobryas and Darius. 
Gobryas having seszed him, held him fast in his arms; but, as 1t was quite 
dark 1n that place, Darius was afraid to kill him, lest, at the same time, he 
should kill his friend. Gobryas, judging what 1t was that restrained him, 
obliged him to run his sword through the Magian’s body, though he should 
happen to kill them both together. But Darius did it with so much dexte- 
rity and goed fortune, that he killed the Magan without hurting his com- 

anion. 

p (5)In the same instant, with their hands all besmeared with blood, they 

went out of the palace, exposed the heads of the false Smerdis and his bro- 

ther Patisithes to the eyes of the people, and declared the whole imposture. 

Upon this, the people grew so enraged against the impostors, that they fet 

upon thesr whole sect, and slew as many of them as they could find. For 

this reason, the day on which this was done thenceforward became an annual 
festival among the Persians, by whom it was celebrated with great rejoicings. 

It was called The slaughter of the Mags ; nor durst any of that nect appear 1a 
puble upon that festival. 
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When the tumult and disorder, inseparable from such an event, were ap- 
peased, the lords who had slain the usurper entered into consultation among 
themselves, what sort of government was most proper for them to establish. 
Qtanes, who spoke first, declared directly ee monarchy, strongly re- 
presenting and exaggerating the d and inconveniences to which that 
form of government was hable, ena f flowing, according to him, from the 
absolute and unhmited power annexed to it, by which the most virtuous man 
is almost unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, by declaring for 
a popular government. Megabysus, who next delivered his opinion, ad~ 
mitting all that the other had said Seainet a monarchical government, con~ 
fated his reasons for a democracy. e represented the people as a violent, 
fierce, and ungovernable animal, that acts only by caprice and ion. ““A 
“‘king,” said he, ‘‘ knows what he does ; but the people neither know nor 
“‘hear any thing, and blindly give themselves up to those who know how to 
‘““manage them.” He therefore declared for an aristocracy, wherein the su- 
preme power is confided to a few wise and experienced persons. Darius, 
who spoke last, shewed the 1nconveniences of an aristocracy, otherwise call- 
ed oligarchy, wherein reigned distrust, envy, dissensions, and ambition, all 
natural sources of faction, sedition, and murder, for which there is usually 
no other remedy than submitting te one man’s authority: and this 1s called 
monarchy, which of all forms of government is the most commendable, the 
safest, and the most advantageous ; inexpressibly great being the good that 
can be done by a prince, whose power 1s equal to the goodness of his inclina- 
tions. ‘<In short,” said he, ‘to determine this point by a fact which to me 
““seems decisive and undemiable, to what form of government is owing the 
““ present greatness of the Persian empire ! Is it not to that which I am now 
““recommending ?” Darius’s opimon was embraced by the rest of the lords, 
and they resolved, that the one should be continued on the same foot- 
ing whereon it had been established by Cyrus. 

(1)The next question was to know, which of them should be king, and 
how they should proceed to the election. This they thought fit to refer to 
the gods. Accordingly, they agreed to meet the next morning, by sun-rising, 
on horse-back, at a certain place in the suburbs of the city, and he whose 
horse first neighed should be king. For the sun being the chief deity of the 
Persians, they imagined, that taking this course would be giving him the 
honour of the election. Darius’s groom, hearing of the agreement, made use 
of the following artifice to secure the crown to his master. He took, the 
night before, a mare into the place appointed for their meeting the next day, 
and brought to her his master’s horse. The lords assembling the next morn- 
ing at the rendezvous, no sooner was Darius’s horse come to the place where 
he had smelt the mare, but he fell a-neighing ; whereupon Darius was sa~ 
luted king by the others, and placed on the throne. e was the son of 
Hystaspes, a Persian by birth, and of the Royal family of Achwmenes. 

(2)The Persian empire being thus restored and settled by the wisdom and 
valour of these seven lords, they were raised by the new kang to the highest 
dignities, and honoured with the most ample privileges. hey had access 
to his person whenever they would, and in all public affairs were the first 
to deliver their opinions. And whereas the Persians wore their tiara or 
turban with the top bent backward, except the king, who wore his erect ; 
these lords had the privilege of wearing theirs with the top bent forward, 
because, when they attacked the Magi, they had bent theirs in that manner, 
the better to know one another 1n the hurry and confusion. From that time 
furward the Persian kings of this family always had seven counsellurs, 
honoured with the same privilege. 

Here I shall conclude the history of the Persian empire, reserving the 
remainder of it for the following volumes. 


(i) Herod. 1. ut. c, 84-—87. 2) Idem. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ‘'1HE ASSYRIANS, BABYLONIANS, 
LYDIANS, MEDES, AND PERSIANS. 


I snari give, in this place, an account of the manners and customs of these 
several nations jointly, because they agree 1:n several points ; and if I were 
to treat them separately, I should be obliged to make frequent repetations ; 
besides that, excepting the Persians, the ancient authors say very little of the 
manners of the other nations. I shall reduce what I have to say of them to 
these four heads: 

I. Their government. 

II. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and sciences. And, 

IV. Their religion. 

After which I shall lay down the causes of the declension and ruin of the 
great Persian empire. 


ARTICLE I. 
OF THEIR GOVERNMENT. 


Arter a short account of the nature of the government of Persia, and the 
manner of educating the children of their kings, I shall proceed to consider 
these four things: their public council, wherein the affairs of state weie con- 
sidered ; the administration of justice ; their care of the provinces , and the 
good order observed 1n their revenues. 


SECTION I. 


THEIR MONARCHICAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT. THE RESPECT THEY 
PAID TO THEIR KINGS. THE MANNER OF EDUCATING THEIR 
CHILDREN. 


MoNARCHICAL, Or regal government, as we call it, is of all others the most 
ancient, the most universal, the best adapted to keep the people in peace 
and union, and the least exposed to the revolutions and vicissitudes incident 
to states. For these reasons, the wisest writers among the ancients, as Plato, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, and, before them all, Herodotus, have thought fit to pre- 
fer this form of government to all others. It 1s likewise the only form that 
ever was established ee eastern nations, a republican government 
being utterly unknown in that part of the world. 

(1) Those people paid extraordinary honours to the prince on the throne, 
because in his person they respected the character of the Deity, whose image 
and vicegerent he was with regard to them, being placed on the throne by 
the hands of the supreme Governor of the world, and clothed with his autho- 
rity and power, in order to be the minister of his providence, and the dis- 
penser of his goodness towards the people. In this manner did the Pagans 
themselves in old times both think and speak: (2)Prsncepem dat Deus, gus 
erga omne homsnum genus vice sua Sungatur. 

These sentiments are very laudable and just. For certainly the most pro- 
found respect and reverence are due to the supreme power, because 1t cometh 
from God, and 1s entirely appointed for the good of the public ; besides, 1t 
is evident, that an authority not respected according to the full extent of its 
commission, must thereby either become useless, or at least very much himit- 
«din the good effects which ought to flow from it. But in the times of pa- 
franism, these honours and homages, though just and reasonable in them- 
selves, were often carried too far, the Christian being the only religion that 
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bas known how to keep within bounds in that partiulir. (1)We honour 
the emperor, said Tertullian in the name of all the Christians: but in such 
@ manner, as 18 lawful for us, and proper for him, that 1s, as a man, who 1s 
next after God in rank and authority, from whom he has received all that 
he 1s, and whatever he has, and whe knows no superior but God alone For 
this reason he calls, in another place, the emperor a second majesty, inferior 
to nothing but the first: (2) secunde maestatss. 

Among the Assyrians, and more pereeweny. among the Persians, the prince 
used to be styled. ‘“‘The great king, the king of kings.” Two reasons 
might induce those princes to take that ostentatious title. The one, because 
their empire was formed of many conquered kingdoms, all united under one 
head , the other, because they had several kings, their vassals, exther in their 
court, or dependent upon them 

(3)The crown was hereditary among them, descending from father to son, 
and generally to the eldest When an heir to the crown was burn, all the 
empire testified then joy by sacrifices, feasts, and all manner of public re- 
joicing, and his birth-day, was thenceforward an annual festival and day of 
solemnity for all the Persians. 

(4) Fhe manner of educating the future master of the empire 1s admired 
by Plato, and recommended to the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince’s 
education. 

He was never wholly committed to the care of the nurse, who generally 
was a woman of mean and low condition. but from among the eunuchs, that 
is, the chief officers of the household, some of the most approved merit and 
probity were chosen, to tahe care of the young prince’s person and health, 
till he was seven years of age, and to begin to form his manners and be- 
haviour. He was then taken from them, and put into the hands of other 
masters, who were to continue the care of his education, to teach him to nde 
as soon as his strength would permit, and to exercise him in hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins to attain some maturity, 
four of the wisest and most virtuous men of the state were appointed to be 
his preceptors The first, says Plato, taught him magic, that 1s, in their 
language, the worship of the gods, according to their ancient maxims, and 
the laws of Zoroaster, the son of Oromasdes , he also instructed him in the 
principles of government. The second was to accustom him to speak truth, 
and to administer justice. The thud was to teach him not to be overcome 
by pacer es, that he might be truly a king, and always free, master of him- 
self and his desires. The fourth was to fortify his courage against fear, 
which would have made hima slave, and to inspire him with a noble and 
prudent assurance, so necessary for those that are born to command hath 
of these governors excelled in his way, and was eminent 1n that part of edu-~ 
cation assigned to him. One was particularly distinguished for his know~ 
ledge in religion, and the art of governing , another for his love of truth and 
justice , this for his moderation and abstinence from pleasures, that tor a 
superior strength of mind and uncommon intrepidity. 

I do not know, whether such a diversity of masters, who, without doubt, 
were of different tempers, and perhaps had different interests in view, was 
proper to answer the end proposed, or whether it was possible, that four 
men should agree tozether in the same piinciples, and harmoniously pursue 
the same end. Probably, the reason of having soe sae was, that they ap- 
prehended it impossible to find any one person possessed of all the qualities 
they judged necessary for giving a night education to the presumptive heir of 
the crown; so great an idea had they, even in those corrupt times, of the 
impoitance of a prince's education. 

Be this as 1t will, all this care, as Plato remarks in the same place, was 
frustrated by the luauz\, pomp, and magnificence with which the young 
prince was surrounded , by the numerous train of attendants, that paid him 


ct) Colimus Imperntoren:, sic, quamodo et nobis licet, et ips: expedit, ut hominem 
an Deo secundum, et quicquid cst, +1 Deco consecutum, et solo Deo minorem —ILertul 
L. ad Scap (2) Apolog « 1.p 3a 
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a servile submission ; by all the appurtenances and equipage of a voluptuous 
and effeminate hfe, in which pleasure, and the inventing of new daversionr, 
seemed to engross all attention: dangers which the most excellent dispos!- 
tion could never surmount. The corrupt manners of the nation, therefore, 
quickly debauched the prince, and drew him into the reigning pleasures, a- 
gainst which no education 1s a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato, can relate only to the children of 
Artaxerxes, surnamed ngumanus, the son and successor of Xerxes, in 
whose time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in the dialogue from whenee 
this observation is taken. For Plato, in another passage, which we shall cite 
hereafter, informs us, that neither Cyrus nor Darius ever thought of grving 
the princes, their sons, a good education ; and what we find in history con- 
cerning Artaxerxes Longimanus, gives us reason to belueve, that he was more 
careful than his predecessors in the point of educating his children, but was 
not much imitated in that respect by his successors. 


SECTION II. 


THE PUBLIC COUNCIL, WHEREIN THE AFFAIRS OF STATE 
WERE CONSIDERED 


As absolute as the regal authority was among the Persians, yet was it, in 
some measure, kept within bounds by the establishment of this council, ap- 
pointed by the state ; a council which consisted of seven of the princes, or 
chief lords of the nation, no less distinguished for their wisdom and abilities, 
than for their extraction. We have already seen the origin of this esta- 
blishment in the conspiracy of the seven Persian noblemen, who entered into 
2n association against Smerdis the Magian, and killed him. 

The Scripture relates, that Ezra was sent into Judea, in the name and by 
the authority of king Artaxerxes and his seven counsellors ; (1)*‘ forasmuch 
“‘as thou art sent of the king and his seven counsellors.” The same Scrip- 
ture, a long time before this, 1n the reign of Darius, otherwise called Aha- 
suerus, who succeeded the Magian, informs us, that these counsellors were 
well versed in the laws, ancient customs, and maxims of the state ; that they 
always attended the prince, who never transacted any thing, or determined 
any affair of amportance without their advice. 

Vhis last passage gives room for some reflections, which may very much 
contribute to the knowledge of the genius and character of the Persian go~ 
vernment. 

In the first place, the king there spoken of, that is, Darius, was one of the 
most celebrated pmnces that ever reigned in Persia, and one of the most de- 
serving, on account of his wisdom and prudence ; though he had his failings. 
It is to him, as well as to Cyrus, that the greatest part of those exceHent 
luws are ascribed, which have ever since subaisted in that country, and have 
been the foundation and standard of their government. Now, this prince, 
notwithstanding his extraordinary penetration and abulity, thought he stood 
in need of counsel; nor did he apprehend, that the joining a number of as- 
sistants to himself, for the determination of affairs, would be any discredit 
to his own understanding: by which proceeding, he really shewed a supe- 
ei 4 of gemus which 1s very uncommon, and supposes a great fund of me- 
rit. Fora prince of slender talents, and narrow capacity, is generally full 
of himself; and the less understanding he has, the more obstinate and un- 
tractable he generally is. He thinks 1t want of respect, to offer to discover 
any thing to him which he does not perceive ; and 1s affronted, 1f you seem 
to doubt that he, who is supreme in power, is not the same in penetration and 
understanding. But Darius had a different way of thinking, and did nothing 
without counsel and advice : Illorum factebat cuncta conssiso. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and how jealous soever he 
might ba of his prerogative, did not think he derogated from esther, when 
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he instituted that council ; for the council did not at all interfere with the 
king's authority of ruling and commanding, which always resides in the per- 
son of the prince, but was confined entirely to that of reason, which con- 
sisted in communicating and imparting their knowledge and experience to 
the king. He was persuaded that the noblest character of sovereign power, 
when it 1s pure, and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor deviated 
from its end, is to (1)govern by the laws: to make them the rule of his 
will and desire ; and to think nothing allowable for him, which they prohibit. 

In the third place, this council, which every where sacompanied the king, 
was a perpetual standing council, consisting of the greatest men, and the 
best head» in the kingdom; who, under the direction of the sovereign, and 
always with a dependency unos him, were 1n a magner the source of public 
order, and the principle of ail the wise regulations and transactions at home 
and abroad. 1 pon this council the king discharged himself of several 
weighty cares, which he must otherwise have been overburdened with , and 
by them he hkewise executed whatever had been resolved on. It was by 
means of this standing council, that the great maxims of the state were pre- 
served ; the knowledge of its true interest perpetuated , affairs carried on 
with harmony and order ; and innovations, errors, and oversights, prevented 
For in a pubhe and general council, things are discussed by unsuspected 

ersons, all the ministers are mutual inspectors of one another ; all their 

nowledge and experience in pubhe matters are united together , and they 
all become equally capable of every part of the admunuistration , because, 
though, as to the executive part, they move only 1n one particular sphere of 
business, yet they are obliged to inform themselves in all affairs relating to 
the publec, that they may be able to deliver their opinions in a judicious 
manner. 

‘The fourth and last reflection ] have to make on this head is, that we find 
it mentioned in Scripture, that the persons of which this council consisted, 
were thoroughly acquainted with the customs, laws, maxims, and rights of 
the kingdom. 

Two things, which, as the Scripture informs us, were practised by the 
Persians, might .very much contribute to instruct the king and his council in 
the methods of governing with wisdom and prudence (2) The first was, 
their having, public registers, wherein all the prince's edicts and ord.nances, 
all pee Pee granted to the public, and all the favours conferred upon 
particular persens, were entered and recorded. (3)The second was, the an- 
nals of the kingdom, 1n which all the events of former reigns, all resolutions 
taken, regulations established, and services done by any particular persons, 
were exactly entered. These annals were carefully preserved, and frequently 
perused both by the kings and the ministers, that they might acquaint them- 
selves with times past ; might have a clear and true idea of the state ot the 
kingdom , avoid an arbitrary, unequal, uncertain conduct , maintain an uni- 
tormity in the course of affairs, and in short, acquire such hght fiom the 


perusal of these books, as should quahfy them to govern the state with 
wisdom, 


SECTION III. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the same thing. The throne 1s 
but a tribunal, and the sovereign power 1s the highest authority fur adminis- 
tering Justice. ‘‘ God hath made you king over his people,” said the queen 
of Sheba to Solomon, ‘to the end that you should judge them, and render 
<< yustice and judgment unto them.” God hath made every thing subject to 
princes, to put them 1n a condition of fearing none bat him. is design, 
in making them independent, was to give them the more inviolable attach- 


(1) Regimur a te, et subject: tibi, sed quemadmodum Jegibus, sumus —Plin Panep., 
Trg (2) 1 bed vy. 17. and v1.2 (3) Ibid 33.15 and Bsth v1 2, 
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ment to justice. That they might not excuse themselves on pretence of ina- 
bility, or want of power, he has delegated his whole power unto them ; he 
has made them masters of all the means requisite for the restraining injustice 
and oppression, that imquity should tremble in their presence, and. be inca- 
pable of hurting any person whatsoever. 

But what is that justice which God hath A into the hands of kmgs, and 
whereof he hath made them depositaries? Why, it 1s nothing else but order ; 
and order consists in observing an universal equity, and. that force da not 
usurp the place of law; that one man’s property be not exposed to the vio- 
lence of another ; that the common band of society be not broken: that arti- 
hee and fraud may not prevail over innocence and simplicity ; that all things 
may rest in peace under the protection of the laws, and the weakest amoung 
the people may find a sanctuary 1n the public authority. 

(1y\ e learn from Josephus, that the kings of Persia used to administer 
justice in their own persons. And 1t was to qualify them for the due dis- 
charge of this duty, that care was taken to have them instructed, from their 
tenderest youth, in the knowledge of the laws of their country ; and that in 
their public schools, as we have already mentioned 1n the history of Cyrus, 
they were taught equity and justice, in the same manner as rheteric and phi- 
losophy are taught in other places. 

These are the great and essential duties of the regal dignity. Indeed it 
is reasonable, and absolutely varies that the prince be assisted in the 
execution of that august function, as he is 1n others: but to be assisted 3s 
not to be deprived or dispossessed. He continues judge, as long as he con- 
tanues king. Though he communicates his authority, yet does he not resign 
or divide it. It is therefore absolutely necessary fur him to bestow some 
time upon the study of equity and justice ; not that he need enter into the 
whole detail of particular laws, but only acquaimt himself with the principal 
rules and maxims of the law of his country, that he may be capable of doing 
ee and of speaking wisely upon important points. For this reasen, the 

ings of Persia never ascended the throne, till they had been for some time 
under the care and instruction of the Magi, who were to teach them that 
pepe whereof they were the only masters and professors, as well as of the- 
ology. 

Now since to the sovereign alone is committed the right of administering 
justice ; and since, within his dominions, there 1s no other power of admi- 
nistering it, than what 1s delegated by him; how greatly does 1t behove him 
to take care into what hands he commits a part of so great a trust ; to know 
whether those he places so near the throne are worthy to partake of such a 
prerogative ; and industriwusly to keep all such at a distance from it, as he 
judges unworthy! We find that in Persia, their kings were extremely care- 
ful to have justice rendered with integrity and smpartiality. (2)One of their 
royal judges, for so they called them, having suffered himself to be corrupted 
by bribery, was condemned by Cambyses to be put to death without mercy, 
and to have his skin put upon the seat where he used to sit and give judg- 
ment, and where his son, who succeeded him 1n his office, was to sit, that the 
very place whence he gave judgment should remind him of his duty. 

(3)Theiw ordinary judges were taken out of the class of old men, into 
which none were admitted till the age of fifty years ; so that a man could 
not exercise the office of a judge before that age, the Persians being of opi- 
mon, that too much maturity could not be required in an employment which 
disposed of the fortunes, reputations, and lives of their fellow-citizens. 

(4) Amongst them, it was not lawful either for a private person to put any 
of his slaves to death, or for the prince to inflict capital punishment upon 
any of his subjects fur the first offence ; because 1t might rather be considered 
= an ha of human weakness and frailty, than of a -onfirmed mahgnity 
of mind. 

‘Lhe Persians thought it reasonable to put the good as well as the evil, the 
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mcrits of the offender as well as his demerits, into the scales of justice: nor 
was it just, in their opimon, that one single crime should obliterate all the 
good actions a man had done during his hfe (1)Upon this principle it was 
that Darius, having condemned a judge to death for some pres arication in 
his office, and afterwards calling to mind the important services he had ren- 
dered both the state and the royal family, revoked the sentence at the very 
moment of its going to be executed, (2)and acknowledged that he had pro- 
mrounced it with more precipitation than wisdom. 

But one important and essential rule which they observed in their judg- 
ments, was, in the first place, never to condemn any person without con- 
fronting him with his accuser, and without giving him time, and all other 
means necessary, for defending himself against the articles laid to his charge: 
and, in the second place, if the person accused was found innocent, to inflict 
the very same punishment upon the accuser, as the other was to have suf- 
fered, had he been found guilty. (3)Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the 
just rigour which ought to be exercised on such occasions. One of the king’s 
favourites, ambitious of getting a place possessed by one of his best officers, 
endeavoured to make the king suspect the fidelity of that officer ; and to that 
end, sent informations to court full of calumnies against him, persuading 
himself that the king, from the great credit he had with his majesty, would 
believe the thing upon his bare word, without farther examination. For 
such 18 the general character of calummators. They are afraid of evidence 
and light ; they make it their business to shut out the innocent from all ac- 
cess to the prince, and thereby put it out of their power to vindicate them- 
selves. ‘The officer was imprisoned ; but he desired of the king, before he 
was condemned, that his cause might be heard, and his accusers ordered to 
produce their evidence against him. The king did so: and as there was no 
proof but the letters which his enemy had written against him, he was clear- 
ed, and his innocence fully justified by the three commissioners that sat upon 
his trial. All the king’s indignation fell upon the perfidious accuser, who had 
thus attempted to abuse the favour and confidence of his royal master. This 
prince, who was very wise, and knew that one of the true signs of a prudent 
government, was to have the subjects stand more in fear of the laws(4) than 
of informers, would have thought, that to have acted otherwise than he did, 
would have been a direct violation of the most common rules of (5)natural 
equity and humanity , 1t would have been opemng a door to envy, hatred, ca- 
lumny, and revenge, 1t would have been exposing the honest simplicity of 
good and faithful subjects to the cruel malice of detestable informers, and. 
arming these with the sword of public authority: in a word, it would have 
been divesting the throne of the most noble privilege belonging to it, name- 
ly, of being a sanctuary for mnocence and justice, against violence and 

umny. 

(6)There is upon record a still more memorable example of firmness and 
love of justice, 1n another king of Persia, before Artaxerxes ; in him, I mean, 
whom the Scripture calls Ahasuerus, and who 1s thought to be the same as 
Darius the son of Hystaspes, from whom Haman had, by his earnest solici- 
tations, extorted that fatal edict, which was calculated to exterminate the 
whole race of the Jews throughout the Persian empire in one day. When 
God had, by the means of Esther, opened his eyes, he made haste to make 
amends for his fault, not only by revoking his. edict, and inflicting an exem- 
plary punishment upon the impostor who had deceived him ; but, which 1s 
more, by a public acknowledgement of his error ; which should be a pattern 
to all ages, and tp all piinces, and teach them, that far from debasing their 
dignity, or weakening their authority thereby, they procure them both the 
more respect. After declaring, that it 1s but too common for calumniators 
to impose, by their misrepresentations and craftiness, on the goodness of 
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their princes, whom their natural sincerity induces to judge favourably of 
others, he 1s not ashamed to acknowledge, that he had been so unhappy as 
to suffer himself to be prejudiced by such means against the Jews, who were 
his faithful subjects, and the children of the Most High God, through whose 
goodness he and his ancestors had attained to the throne. 

(1)The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, as we have now shewn, 
but also abhorred lying, which always was deemed amongst them as a mean 
and infamous vice. What they esteemed most pitiful, next to lying, was to 
live upon trust, or by borrowing. Such a kind of life seemed to them idle, 
ignomuinious, servile, and the more despicable, because it makes people hars. 


SECTION IV. 
THE CARE OF THE PROVINCES. 


Ir seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good order in the metropolis 
of a kingdom, where the conduct of the magistrates and judges is nearly 1n- 
spected, and the very sight of the throne is capable of keeping the subjects 
in awe. The case is otherwise with respect to the provinces, where the dis- 
tance from the sovereign, and the hopes of impunity, may occasion many 
misdemeanours on the part of the magistrates and officers, as well as great 
lacentiousness and disorder on that of the people. In this the Persian po- 
licy exerted itself with the greatest care; and we may also say, with the 
greatest success. 

The Persian empire was divided into (2)an hundred and twenty-seven go- 
vernments, the governors whereof were called satrape. Over them were ap- 
pointed three principal ministers, who inspected their conduct, to whom they 
gave an account of all the affairs of their several provinces, and who were 
afterwards to make their report of the same tothe king. It was Darius the 
Mede, that 1s, Cyaxares, or rather Cyrus in the name of his uncle, who put 
the government of the empire into this excellent method. These satrape 
were, by the very design of their office, each in his respective district, to have 
the same care and regard for the interests of the ple, as for those of the 
prince: for 1t was a maxim with Cyrus, that no erence ought to be ad. 
mitted between these two interests, which are necessarily linked together > 
since neither the people can be happy, unless the prince is powerful and in a 
a opera to defend them ; nor the prince truly powerful, unless his people 
be happy. 

These satrape being the most considerable persons in the kingdom, Cyrus. 
assigned them certain funds and revenues pcporaon to their station, 
and the importance of their employments. e was wilhng they should hve 
nobly in their respective provinces, that they might gain the respect of the 
pobility and common people within their jurisdiction ; and for that reason 
their retinue, their equipage, and their table, should be answerable to their 
dignity, yet without exceeding the bounds of prudence and moderation He 
himself was their model in this respect, as he desired they should be to all 
persons of distinguished rank within the extent of their authority: so that 
the same order which reigned in the prince’s court, might hkewise propor- 
tionably be observed in the courts of the sat » and in the noblemen’s fa- 
miles. And to prevent, as far as possible, all abuses which might be made 
of so extensive an authority as that of the satrape, the king reserved to him-~ 
self alone the nomination of them, and caused the governors of places, the 
commanders of the troops, and other such Jike officers, to depend imme-~ 
diately upon the prince himself ; from whom alone they were to receive their 
orders and instructions, that if the satrape were inclined to abuse their pow- 
er, they might be sensible those officers were so many overseers and censors 
of their conduct. And, to make this correspondence by letters the more 
sure and expeditious, the king caused post~houses to be erected throughout 
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all the empire, and eppeinted couriers, who travelled es and day, and 

made wonderful dispatch. But I shall speak more particularly on this arti- 

- _ the end of this section, that I may not break in upon the matter in 
and. 

But the care of the provinces was not entirely left to the satraps and go- 
vernors ; the king himself took cognizance of them 1n his own person, being 
persuaded, that the governing only by others 1s but to govern by halves. 
An officer of the household was ordered to repeat these words to the king 
every morning when he waked :(1) “ Rise, Sir, and think of discharging the 
«< duties for which Oromasdes has placed you upon the throne.” Oromasdes 
was the principal god anciently worshipped by the Persians. A good prince, 
says Plutarch, in the account he gives of this custom, has no occasion for an 
officer to give him this daily admonition ; his own heart, and the love he has 
for his people, are sufficient monitors. 

(2)The ing of Persia thought himself obliged, according to the ancient 
custom established in that country, from time to time, personally to visit all 
the provinces of his empire; being persuaded, as Pliny says of Trajan, that 
the most solid glory, and the most exquisite pleasure, a good prince can en- 
joy, is from time to time to let the people see their common father ; to (3) 
reconcile the dissensions and mutual animosities of rival cities ; to calm com- 
motions or seditions among the people, and that not so much by the dint of 
power and severity, as by reason and temper ; to prevent injustite and op- 
pression in magistrates ; and cancel and reverse whatever has been decreed 
against law and equity: in a word, hke a beneficent planet, to shed his sa- 
lutary influences universally ; or rather hke a divinity, to be present every 
where, to see, to hear, and know every thing, without rejecting any man’s 
petition or complaint. 

When the king was not able to visit the provinces himself, he sent, in his 
stead, some of the greatest men of the kingdom, such as were the most em1- 
nent for wisdom and virtue. These persons were generally called the eyes 
and the ears of the prince, because by their means he saw and was informed 
of every thing. en these or any other of his arose ministers, or the 
members of his council, were said to be the eyes and ears of the prince, it 
was at once an admonition to the king, that he had his ministers, as we have 
the organs of our senses, not that he should le still and be adle, but act 
by their means ; and to the ministers, that they ought not to act for them- 
selves, but for the king their head, and for the advantage of the whole bo- 
eyo 

he particular detail of affairs, which the king, or the commissioners ap- 
pointed by him, entered into, is highly worthy of admiration, and shews how 
well they understood in those days wherein the wisdom and ability of gover- 
mors consist. ‘The attention of the king and his ministers was not only em- 
ployed upon great objects, as war, the revenue, justice and commerce ; but 
matters of less importance, as the security and beauty of towns and cities, 
the convenient habitation of the inhabitants, the preparations of high roads, 
bridges, causeways, the keeping of woods and forests from being laid waste 
and destroyed, and, above all, the improvement of agriculture, and the en- 
couraging and promoting of all sorts of trades, even to the lowest and mean- 
est of handicraft employments ; every thing, in short, came within the sphere 
of their pohcy, and was thought to deserve their care and inspection. And 
indeed, whatever belongs to the subjects, as well as the subjects themselves, 
is a part of the trust committed to the head of the commonwealth, and 1s 
entitled to his care, concern, and activity. His love for the commonwealth 
is universal. (4)It extends itself to all matters. and takes in every thing ; it 


(kL) Plut ad Prine indoct p 780. (2) Xenoph. in GEconom p 228. 

(3) Reconcilare sniulas civitates, tumentesque populos non 1mperio magis quam 
Fatione compescere, mtercedere iniquitatibus magistratum, infectumque reddere quic- 
quid fier1 non oportuerit postremo, velocissim: sideris more, Oma invisere, omnia 
audie, et undecumque invocatum, statim, velut numen, adesse et adsiontere —Plin. 

Panegyr Tra) 

4) Is, cur cura sunt univeisa, Dullam von reip, partem tanquaum sw nutrit.—Senea 

lub. de Clew c am 
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is the suppo1t of private persons, as well as of the public. Every province, 
every city, every family, has a place in his heart and affections. Ever thing 
in the kingdom has a relation to, and concerns him ; every thing challenges 
his attention and regard. 

1)I have already said, that agriculture was one of the main things on 
which the Persians bestowed their care and attention. Indeed, one of the 
prince’s first cares was to make husbandry flourish ; and those satraps, whose 
provinces were the best cultivated, had the most of his favour. And as 
there were offices erected for the regulation of the military part of the go- 
vernment, so were there likewise for the inspecting their rural labours and 
economy. Indeed these two employments had a near relation, the business 
of the one being to guard the country, and of the other to cultivate it. The 
prince protected both almost with the same degree of affection, because both 
concurred, and were equally necessary for the public good. Because if the 
lands cannot be cultivated without the aid and protection of armies for their 
defence and security ; so neither can the soldiers, on the other hand, be fed 
and maintained without the labour of the husbandmen, who cultivate the 
ground. It was with good reason, therefore, that the prince, since 2t was 
impossible for himself to see into every thing, caused an exact account to be 
given him, how every province and canton was cultivated ; that he might know 
whether each country brought forth abundantly such fruits as 1t was capable 
of producing; that he descended so far into those particulars, as Xenophon 
remarks of Cyrus the younger, as to inform himself, whether the private 
gardens of his subjects were well kept, and yielded plenty of fruit ; that he 
rewarded the superintendants and overseers, whose provinces or cantons were 
the best cultivated, and punished the laziness and neghgence of those idle 
persons who did not labour and improve their grounds. Such a care as this 
is by no means unworthy of a king, as it naturally tends to propagate riches 
and plenty throughout his kingdom, and to beget a spirit of industry amongst 
his subjects, which 1s the surest means of preventing that increase of drones 
and idle fellows, that are such a burden upon the public, and a dishonour to 
the state. 

(2)Xenophon, in the next passage to this I have now cited, puts into the 
mouth of Socrates, who 1s introduced as a speaker, a very noble encomium 
upon agriculture, which he represents as the employment in the world the 
most worthy of man, the most ancient, and the most suitable to his nature , 
as the common nurse of persons of all ages and conditions of hfe; as the 
source of health, strength, plenty, riches, and a thousand sober delights and 
honest pleasures ; as the mistress and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, 
religion ; and 1n a word, of all kinds of virtues, both civil and military. Af- 
ter which he relates the fine saying of Lysander the Lacedzemonian, who, as 
he was walking at Sardis with the younger Cyrus, hearing from that prince’s 
own mouth, that he himself had planted several of the trees he was looking 
at, made the following answer, That the world had reason to extol the hap- 
piness of Cyrus, whose virtue was as eminent as his fortune, and who, in 
the midst of the greatest affluence, splendour and magnificence, had yet 
preserved a taste so pure, and so conformable to nght reason. (3)‘‘ Cum Cy- 
“rus respondisset, Ego ista sum dimensus, mei sunt ordines, mea descrip- 
“tio, multw etiam istarum arborum mea manu sunt satz: tum Lysandrum, 
“‘ ntuentum ejus purpuram, et nitorem corporis, ornatumque Persicum mul- 
““to auro multisque gemmi1s, dixisse: (4)RecTe VERO TE, CYRE, BEATUM 
‘“ FERUNT, QUONIAM VIRIUTI 1U2 FORTUNA CONJUNCTA EST. How much 
is 1t to be wished, that our young nobility, who, 1n the time of peace, do not 
know how to employ themselves, had the hke taste for planting and agricul~ 
ture, which surely, after such an example as that of Cyrus, should be thought 


(6B) rigid Ve CEcon p 8&7 -830 (2) Idem, p. 830 - 833. 

(3) Cic. de Senect num &9 . 

(4) In the original Greek there 1s still a greater energy  Arxaswe poe Soxeis, & Kupey 
eviupue cives adyados ydp av dynp evtutnoven ‘Thou art worthy, Cyrus, of that happioess 
the? art possessed of. because, with all thy affluence and prosperity, thou art alsa 
wistLotto. 
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no diwhonour to their quality, especially if they would consider, that for se- 
veral ages 1t was the constant employment of the bravest and most waihke 


people in the world! The reader may easily perceive that I mean the an- 
cient Romans. 


THE INVENTION OF POSTS AND COURIERS. 


(1)I promised to give some account, in this place, of the invention of posts 
and couriers. This invention is ascribed to Cyrus ; nor indeed can [I find 
any mention of such an establishment before his time. As the Persian em- 
pire, after its last conquests, was of a vast extent, and Cyrus required that 
all his governors of provinces, and the chief commanders of his troops, 
should write to him, and give an exact account of every thing that passed in 
their several districts and armies; in order to render that correspondence 
the more sure and espe and to put himself in a condition of receiving 
eey intelhgence of all occurrences and affairs, and of sending his orders 
thereupon with ol prema he caused post-houses to be built, and messen- 

ers to be appointed in every province. Having computed how far a good 
orse, with a brisk rider, could go in a day, without being spoiled, he had 
stables built in proportion, at equal distances from each other, and had 
them furnished with horses, and grooms to take care of them. At each of 
these places he hkewise appointed a post-master, to receive the packets from 
the couriers as they arrived, and give them to others; and to take the 
horses that had performed their stage, and to find fresh ones. Thus the post 
went continually night and day, with extraordinary speed ; nor did either 
rain or snow, heat or cold, or any inclemency of the weather, interrupt its 
rogress. (2)Herodotus speaks of the same sort of couriers in the reign of 
e1xes. 

These couriers were called in the Persian language, ‘Aayyepo.(3) The su- 
perintendency of the posts became a considerable employment. (4)Darius, 
the last king of the ancient Persians, had 1t before he came to the crown. 
Xenophon takes notice, that this establishment subsisted 1n his time ; which 
perfectly agrees with what 1s related 1n the book of Esther, concerning the 
edict published by Ahasuerus in favour of the Jews ; which edict was carried 
through that vast empire with a rapidity that would have been impossible, 
without these posts erected by Cyrus. 

People are justly surprised to find, that this establishment of posts and 
couriers, first invented 1n the east by Cyrus, and continued for many ages 
afterwards by his successors, especially considering the usefulness of 1t to a 
government, should never have been imitated in the west, particularly by 
people so expert 1n politics as the Greeks and Romans. 

It 1s more astonishing, that where this invention was Gok in execution, it 
was not further improved, and that the use of 1t was confined only to affairs 
of state, without considering the many advantages the public might have 
reaped from it, by facilitating a mutual correspondence, as well as the busi- 
ness of merchants and tradesmen of all kinds: by the expedition it would 
have procured to the affairs of private persons; the dispatch of jourmes 
which required haste ; the easy communication between famulies, cities, and 
provinces, and by the safety and convemency of remitting money from cne 
country to another. It is well known what difficulty people at a distance 
had then, and for many ages afterwards, to communicate any news, or to 
tieat of affairs together ; being obliged either to send a servant on purpose, 
which could not be done without great charge and loss of time; or to wait 
for the departure of some other person, that was going into the province or 


(Qi) Xen Cyrop. 1 yin p 232 (2) Herod I vir _c 98 

(3) "Ayyepoe is derived from a word which, in that Janguage, siguifics a service rendered 
by compalsion  Itis from thence the Gieehs borrowed their verb ayyape: ev, compel ity 
cogere ; and the Latins, angamare According to Suidas, thev were hhewise cell 
Astande. (4) Plut 1 1 de Foitun. Alex. ¢, 605. 
etin Vit. Alex. p 674. ubi pro "Acyuve,s, legendum "Aotavdys, 
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country whither they had letters to send ; which method was table to num- 
berless disappointments, accidents, and delays. 

At present we enjoy this general conveniency at a small expense; but we 
do not thoroughly consider the advantage of it; the want whereof would 
make us fully sensible of our happiness in this respect. France is indebted 
for 1t to the university of Paris, which I cannot forbear observing here: I 
hope the reader will excuse the digression. The university of Paris, being 
formerly the only one in the kingdom, and ag great numbers of scholars 
resorting to her from all parts of the kingdom, did, for their sakes and con- 
veniency, establish messengers, whose business was, not only to bring clothes, 
silver, and gold, for the students, but likewise to carry b of law proceed- 
ings, informations, and inquests; to conduct all sorts of persons, indiffer- 
ently, to or from Paris, finding them both horses and diet ; as also to carry 
letters, parcels, and packets, for the public as well as the university. In the 
university-registers ef the four nations, as they are called, of the faculty of 
arts, these messengers are often styled Nuntiit volantes, to signify the great 
speed and dispatch they were obliged to make. 

The state, then, is indebted to the university of Paris for the invention 
and establishment of these messengers and letter-carriers. And it was at 
her own charge and expense that she erected these offices, to the satisfaction 
both of our kings and the public. She has, moreover, maintained and sup- 
ported them since the year 1576, against all the various attempts of the far- 
mers, which has cost her immense sums’ For there never were any ordinary 
royal messengers, till Henry III. first established them in the year 1576, by 
his edict of November, appointing them in the same cities as the university 
had theirs in, and granting them the same rights and privileges as the kings, 
his predecessors, had granted the messengers of the university. 

he university never had any other fund or support, than the profits 
arising from the post-office. And it 1s upon the foundation of the same re- 
venue, that king Louis XV. by his decree of the council of state, of the 14th 
of April 1719, and by his letters-patent, ing the same date, registered in 
parliament, and in the chamber of accounts, has ordained, that im all the 
colleges of the said university the students shall be taught gratis; and has 
to that end, for the time to come, appropriated to the university an eight- 
and-twentieth part of the revenue arising from the general lease or farm of 
the posts and messengers of France; which eight-and-twentieth part amount- 
ed that year to the sum of one hundred and eighty-four thousand livres, or 
thereabouts (1) 
It is not, therefore, without reason, that the university, to whom this re« 
ulation has restored a part of her ancient lustre, reckons Louis XV. as a 
hind of new founder, whose bounty has at length delivered her from the un- 
happy and shameful necessity of receiving wages for her labours ; which in 
£0me measure dishonoured the dignity of her profession, as it was contrary 
to that noble, disinterested spimt, which becomesit. And, indeed, the labour 
of masters and professors, who instruct others, ought not to be given for 
nothing ; but neither ought it to be sold. (2)Nec ventre hoc benefictum opor- 
tel, nec pertre. 


SECTION V. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE REVENUES. , 


‘Tne prince is the sword and buckler of the state ; by him are the peace and 
tiuanquillity thereof secured. But, to enable him to defend it, he has occa-~ 
sion for arms, soldiers, arsenals, fortified towns, and ships; and all these 
things require great expenses. It is, moreover, just and reasonable, that the 
hing have wherewithal to support the dignity of the crown, and the majesty 
of empire ; as also to procure reverence and respect to his person and autho~ 
rity. These are the two principal reasons that have given occasion for the 


(1) About 6£00d. sterling, (2) Quintil, J. x13. Ce Fe 
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exacting of tribute and imposition of taxes. As the public advantage, and 
the necessity of defraying the expenses of the state, have been the first cause 
of these burdens, so ought they hkewise to be the constant standard of their 
use. Nor is there any thing 1n the world more just and reasonable than such 
impositions, since every private person ought to think himself very happy, 
that he can purchase his peace and security at the expense of so sioner a 
contribution. 

(1)The revenues of the Persian kings consisted partly in momes imposed 
upon the people, and partly in their being ficniahed with several of the pro- 
ducts of the earth in kind, as corn and other provisions, forage, horses, ca- 
mels, or whatever rarities each particular province afforded (2)Strabo re- 
lates, that the satraps of Armenia sent regularly every year to the king of 
Persia, his master, twenty thousand young colts. By this we may form a 
judgment of the other levies in the several provinces. But we are to consi- 
der, that the tributes were only exacted from the conquered nations, for the 
natural subjects, that 1s, the Persians, were exempt from all impositions. 
Nor was the custom of imposing taxes, and of determining the sums each 
province was yearly to pay, introduced till the reign of Datius, at which 
time the pecuniary impositions, as nearly as we can judge from the computa- 
tion made by Herodotus, which 1s attended with great difficulties, amounted 
to nearly forty-four millions, French money (3) 

(4)The place wherein was kept the public treasure, was called in the Per- 
sian language Gaza. There were treasures of this kind at Susa, at Perse- 
pohs, at Pasagarda, at Damascus, and other cities. The gold and silver were 
there kept in ingots, and coined into money, according as the king had 
occasion. The money chiefly used by the Persians was of gold, and called 
Daric, from the name of (5) Darius, who first caused them to be coined, with 
his image on one side, and an archer on the reverse. The Daric is sometimes 
also called Stater Aureus, because the weight of at, like that of the Attic Stater, 
was two drachms of gold, which were equivalent to twenty drachms of silver, 
and consequently were worth ten livres of French money. 

(6)Besides these tributes, which were paid 1n money, there was another 
contribution made 1n kind, by furnishing victuals and provision for the king’s 
table and household, grain, forage, and other necessaries for the subsistence 
of his armies, and horses for the remounting of his cavalry. This contri- 
bution was imposed upon the six score satrapies, or provinces, each of them 
furnishing such a part as they were severally taxed at. Herodotus obsei ves, 
that the province of Babylon, the largest and wealthiest of them ali, did alone 
furnish the whole contribution for the space of four months, and consequently 
bore a third part of the burden of the whole imposition, whilst all the rest 
of Asia together did but contribute the other two thirds 

By what has been already said on this subject, we see the kings of Persia 
did not exact all their taxes and impositions in money, but were content 
to levy only a part of them in money, and take the rest in such products and 
commodities as the several provinces afforded , which 1s a proof of the great 
wisdom, moderation, and humanity of the Persian government. Without 
doubt, 1t had been observed how difficult 1t often is for the people, especially 
in countries at a distance from commerce, to convert their goods into money, 
without suffering great losses, whereas nothing can tend so much to the 
rendering of taxes easy, and to shelte: the people from vexation, trouble, 
and expense, as the taking 1n payment from each country, such fruits and 
commodities as that country produces, by which means the contribution 
becomes easy, natural, and equitable. 

(7)There were hkewise certain cantons assigned and set apart for the 
maintaining of the queen’s toilet and wardrobe , one for her girdle, another 
for her veil, and so on for the rest of her vestments: and these districts, 
which were of a great extent, since one of them contained as much ground 


(1) Herod 1 11 ¢ 89-97. (2) Idem 1 x1 p 530 (3) About two millions sterling. 


(4) Gurt. | atc 12 (5) Danus the Mede, otherwise called Cyaxares, 1s supe 
resed .o have been the first wbo caused this mones tu be coined 
©) Herod | aac 91-97 et loi c 192. (7) Plut in Alcib. c... p. 1 
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as aman could walk over in a day ; these districts, I say, took their names 
from their particular use, or part of the garments to which they were appro- 
riated ; and were accordingly called, one the Queen’s Girdle, another the 
een’s Veil, andsoon. In Plato’s time, the same custom continued among 
mn“ 0 age hich k hose d h 
1)The way in which kings gave pensions in those days to suc Frsons as 
they had a mind to gratify, ag eeactly like what 1 have obssrved ecicernine 
the queens. We read, thut the king of Persia assigned the revenue of four 
cities to Themistocles ; one of which was to supply him with wine, another 
with bread, the third with meats for his table, ahd the fourth with his clothes 
and furniture. (2)Before that time, Cyrus had acted in the same manner 
with Pytharchus of Cyzicus, for whom he had a particular consideration, and 
to whom he gave the revenues of seven cities. In following times, we find 
many instances of a hke nature. 


ARTICLE II. 
OF THEIR WAR 


Tue people of Asia in general were naturally of a warhke disposition, and 
did nut want courage, but in time they all grew effeminate through luxury 
aud pleasure. When I say all, 1 must be understood to except the Persians, 
who even before Cyrus, as well asin his reign, had the reputation of being 
a peuple of avery nuilitary genius The situation of their country, which 
is rugged aud mountainous, might be one reason of their hard and frugal 
manne: of living, which 1s a thing of no little mmportance for the forming 
ot guod soldiers. But the good education which the Persians gave their 
youth, was the chief cause of the courage and martial spirit of that people. 

With respect, therefore, to the manners, and particularly to the article 
which I am now treating of, we must make some distinction between the 
different nations of Asia So that 1n the following account of military affairs, 
what perfection and excellence appear in the rules and principles of war, 18 
to be applied only to the Persians, as they were in Cyrus’s reign; the rest 
belongs to the other nations of Asia, the Assyrians, Babylomans, Medes, 
Lydiaus, and to the Persiaus hkewise, after they had degenerated from their 


ancient valour, which happened not long after Cyrus, as will be shewn in 
the sequel. 


i. THEIR ENTRANCE INTO THE SERVICE, OR INTO MILITARY 
DISCIPLINE, 


(3)The Persians were trained up to the service from their tender years, 
by passing through different exercises. Generally speaking, they served in 
the arnies, from the age of twenty to fifty years. And whether they were 
in peace or war, they always wore swords as our gentlemen do, which was 
never practised among the Greeks or the Romans. They were obliged to 
enlist themselves at the time appvuinted, and it was esteemed a crime to 
desire to be dispensed with in that respect, as will be seen hereafter, by the 
crucl treatment given by Darius and Xerxes (4) to two young noblemen, 
whose fathers had desired, as a favour, that their sons mght be permitted to 
stay at home, for a comfort to them in their old age 

(5)Heredotus speaks of a body of troops appointed to be the king’s guard, 
which were called Immortal], because this body, which consisted of ten thou- 
rand, perpetually subsisted, and was always complete ; for as soon as any of 
the men died, another was immediately put into his place. The establish- 
ment vf this budy probably began with the ten thousand men sent for by 
Cyrus out of Persia to be his guard. They were distinguished fram all the 


(13 Plut in Them p 197 (2) Athen. 1.1 p. 30. 
(2) Strab | xw p 744 Am Mar | xxi sub finem. 
(4) Herod i.as et vi Sev de Ira, lin c¢ 16, 17 (5) Herod 1. vit. c. 42, 
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other troops by the richness of their armour, and still more by their singular 
courage. (1)Quintus Curtius mentions also this body of men, and another 
body besides, consisting of fifteen thousand, designed in hke manner to be a 
guard to the king’s person: the latter were called Doryphori, or Spearmen. 


Il." THEIR ARMOOR. 


The ordinary arms of the Persians were a sabre, or scimitar, acinaces, as 
it 1s called in Latin ; a kind of dagger, which hung 1n their belt on the right 
side ; a javelin, or half-pike, having a sharp-pointed iron at the end. 

It seems that they carried two javelins, or lances, one to fhng, and the 
other to fight with. They made eee use of the bow, and of the quiver in 
which they carried their arrows. The sling was not unknown amongst them ; 
but they da not set much value upon it. 

It appears from several passages 1n ancient authors, that the Persians wore 
no helmets, but only the1r common caps, which they call tiaras ; this ia par- 
ticularly said of Cyrus the younger,(2) and hisarmy. And yet the same 
authors, in other places, make mention of their helmets; from whence we 
must conclude, that their custom had changed according to the times. 

The foot for the most part wore cuirasses made of brass, which were so 
artificially fitted to their bodies, that they were no impediment to the motion 
and agility of their hmbs; no more than the vambraces, or other pieces of 
armour, which covered the arms, thighs, and legs of the horsemen. Their 
horses themselves for the most part had their faces, breasts, and flanks, co- 
vered with Brass. These are what are called equz cataphractt, barbed horses. 

Authors differ very much about the form and fashion of their shields. At 
first they used very small and hght ones , made only of twigs of osier, gerra. 
But it appears from several passages, that they had also shields of brass, which 
were of a great length. 

We have already observed, that-in the first ages the light-armed soldiers, 
that is, the archers, slingers, &c. composed the bulk of the armies amongst 
the Persians and Medes. Cyrus, who had found by experience, that such 
troops were only fit for skirmishing, or fighting at a distance, and who thought 
it most advantageous to come directly to close fight; made a change 1n his 
army, and reduced those*hght-armed troops to a very few, arming the far 
greater number at all points, like the rest of the army. 


UI. CHARIOTS ARMED WITH SCYTHES. 


(3)Cyrus introduced a considerable change likewise with respect to the 
chariots of war. ‘These had been in use a long while before his time, as ap- 
pears both from Homer and the sacred writings. These chariots had only 
two wheels, and were generally drawn by four horses abreast, with two men 
in each ; one of distinguished birth and valour, who fought, and the other 
only for driving the chariot. Cyrus thought this method, which was very 
expensive, was but of little service. since, for the equipping of three hun- 
dred chariots, were required twelve hundred horses and six hundred men, 
of which there were but three hundred who really fought, the other three 
hundred, though all men of merit and distinction, and capable of dung great 
service if otherwise employed, serving only a3 charioteers or driveis ‘Tu 
remedy this inconvenience, he altered the form of the chariots, and dcubled 
the number of the fighting-men that rode in them, by putting the drivers 
into a condition to fight, as well as the others 

He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made stronger, that they should 
not be so easily broken ; and their axle-trees to be made longer, to make 
them the more firm and steady. At each end of the axle-tree he caused. 
scythes to be fastened that were three feet long, and placed horizontally ; 
and caused other scythes to be fixed under the same axle-tree with their 
edges turned to the ground, that they might cut 1p pieces men or horses, or 


(3) Herod loinc 3) (2) De Exped. Cyr. l.i.p. 268. (3) Xenoph. Cyrop.l. vi. p. 1a 
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whatever the impetuous violence of the chariots should overturn. (1)I¢ 
‘appears from several passages in authors, that in after-times, besides all this, 
they added two long iron spikes at the end of the pole, in order to pierce 
whatever came in the way ; and that they armed the hinder part of the 
sereiaeg with several rows of sharp knives, fo hinder any one from mounting 
behin 

These chariots were in use for many ages in all the eastern countries. 
They were looked upon as the principal strength of the armies, as the most 
certain causes of the victory, and as an apparatus the most capable of all 
others to strike the enemy with consternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, the inconveniences of them 
were discovered, and at length they were laid aside. For, to reap any advan- 
tage from them, it was necessary to fight in large plains, where the soil was 
very even, and where there were no rivulets, gullies, woods, nor vineyards. 

In after-times several methods were invented to render these chariots 
absolutely useless. (2)It was enough to cut a ditch in their way, which 1m- 
mediately stopped their course. Sometimes an able and rhe eneral, 
as Eumenes in the battle which Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack 
the chariots with a detachment of slingers, archers, and spearmen, who spread- 
ing themselves on all sides, would pour such a storm of stones, arrows, and 
lances, upon them, and at the same time fall a shouting so loud with the whole 
army, that they terrified the horses, and occasioned such a disorder and con- 
fusion, as often made them turn upon their own forces. (3)At other times 
they would render the chariots ineffectual and inactive, only by marching 
oyer the space which mil pat a the two armies, with an extraordinary swift- 
ness, and advancing suddenly upon the enemy. For the strength and exe- 
cution of the chariots proceeded from the length of their course, which was 
what gore that a ened grt and rapidity to their motion, without which they 
were but very feeble and insignificant. It was after this manner that the 
Romans under Sylla, at the battle of Cheronea, defeated and put to flight 
the enemy’s chariots, by raising loud peals of laughter, as if they had been 
at the games of the Circus, and by crying out to them to send more. 


IV. THEIR DISCIPLINE IN PEACE AS WELL AS IN WAR. 


Nortuine can be imagined more perfect, than the discipline and good order 
of the troops in Cyrus’s reign, whether in peace or war. 

The methods used by that great prince, as is fully related in Xenophon’s 
Cyropzedia, in order to form his troops by frequent exercises, to inure them 
to fatigue, by keeping them continually active and employed in laborious 
works, to prepare them for real battle by niock engagements, to fire them 
with courage and resolution by exhortations, praises, and rewards ; all this, 
I say, is a perfect model for all who have the command of troops, to which, 
generally speaking, peace and tranquillity become extremely pernicious ; for 
a relaxation. of discipline, which usually ensues, enervates the vigour of the 
soldiers ; and their inaction blunts that edge of courage, which the motion 
of armies, and the approach of enemies, greatly sharpen and excite. (4)A 
prudent foresight ought to make us prepare in time of peace whatever will be 
needful in time of war. 

Whenever the Persian armies marched, every thing was ordered and car- 
ried on with as much regularity and exactness as on a day of battle; not a 
soldier or officer daring to quit his rank, or remove from the colours. It 
was the custom amongst all Asiatics, whenever they encamped, though but 
for a day or a night, to have their camp surrounded with pretty deep ditches. 
‘This they did to prevent being surprised by the enemy, and that they might 
not be forced to engage against their inclinations. (5)They usually content- 


ed themselves with covering their camp with a bank of dug out of these 
(i) Law. 1. xxxve. n. 41. (2) Ibid. (3) Plat in Syll. p. 46%. 
(4) Metuensgue futur, 








In pace, ut sapiens, aptarit adunea belio.—Hor Satyr. 1. 12. 
6) Dod.lip 4,2 
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ditches; thoug-h sometimes they fortified them with strong palisadoes, and 
long stakes driven into the und. 

By what has been said their discipline in time of peace, and of their 
manner of marching and encamping their armies, we may judge of their ex- 
actness on a day of battle. Nothing can be more wonderfo than the ac- 
counts we have of it in several parts of the Cyropsdia. No single family 
could be better regulated, or pay a more speedy and exact obedience to the 
first signal, than the whole army of Cyrus. He had long accustomed them 
to that prompt obedience, on which the success of all enterprises depends. 
For what avails the best head 1n the world, if the arms do not act conforma- 
bly, and follow its directions? At first he had used some severity which is 
necessary in the beginning, in order to establish a good discipline; but this 
severity was always accompanied with reason, and tempered with kindness. 
The example of their (1)leader, who was the first upon all duty, gave weight 
and authority to his discourse, and softened the rigour of his commands. 
The unalterable rule he laid down to himself, of granting nothing but to 
merit only, and of refusing every thing to favour, was a sure means of keep- 
ing all the officers attached to their duty, and of making them perpetually 
vigilant and careful. (2)For there is nothing more discouraging to persons 
of that profession, even to those who love their prince and their country, 
than to see the rewards to which the dangers they have undergone, and the 
blood they have spilt, entitle them, conferred upon others. Cyrus had the 
art of inspiring even his common soldiers with a zeal for discipline and order, 
by first inspiring them with a love for their lsat? for their honour, and 
their fellow citizens ; and above all, by endearing himself to them by his 
bounty and liberality. These are the true methods of establishing and sup« 
porting military discipline in full force and vigour. 


V. THEIR ORDER OF BATTLE. 


Age there were but rem. few fortified places in Cyrus’s time, all their wars 
were little else but field-expeditions ; for which reason that wise prince 
found out, by his own reflection and experience, that nothing contributed 
more to victory than a numerous and good cavalry ; and that the gaining of 
a single pitched battle was often attended with the conquest of a whole king- 
dom. Accordingly we see, that having found the Persian army entire 
destitute of that important and necessary succour, he turned all his thoughts 
towards remedying the defect ; and so far succeeded, by his great apphca- 
tion and activity, as to form a body of Persian cav » which became su 
rior to that of his enemies, in goodness at least, 1f not in number. (3)There 
were several breeds of horses in Persia and Media: but in the latter pro- 
vince, those of a place called Nisea were the most esteemed ; and it was 
from thence the king’s stable was furnished. We shall now examine what 
use they made of their cavalry and infantry. 

The celebrated battle of Thymbra may serve to give us a just notion of 
the tactics of the ancients in the days of Cyrus, and to shew how far their 
ability extended, either in the use of arms, or disposition of armies. 

They knew, that the most advantageous order of battle was to place the 
infantry in the centre, and the cavalry, which consisted chiefly of the cuzras- 
giers, on the two wings of the army. By this disposition the flanks of the 
foot were covered, and the horse were at hberty to act and extend themselves, 
as occasion should dg aes 

They likewise understood the necessity of drawing out an army into 
several lines, in order to support one another ; because otherwise, as one 
single line might easily be pierced through and broken, it would not be able 
to rally, and consequently the army would be left without resource For 


QQ) Dux, cultu levi, capite intecto, 15 agmine, in Jaboribus frequens adesse* laudem 
strenuis, solatium invahdis, exemplun omntous ostendere —Tacit. Annal. | xm.c 35. 

(2) Cecidisse 1n trritum labores, a1 pra mia periculorum soli assequantur, qui periculss 
non affuerunt —Tacit Hist I:b as cap 5S 

(3) Hered. lL. vu c. 40. Stiab dar p. S3u. 
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which reason, they formed the first line of foot heavily armed, (1)twelve 
men deep, who, on the first onset, made use of the half-pike , and afterwards, 
when the fronts of the two armies came close together, engaged the enemy 
body to body with their swords, or scimitars. 

The second line consisted of such men as were lightly armed, whose man- 
ner of fighting was to fling their javelins over the heads of the first. These 
javelins were made of a heavy wood, were pointed with iron, and were flung 
with great violence. The design of them was to put the enemy into dis- 
order, before they came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, whose bows being bent with the utmost 
force, carried their arrows over the heads of the two preceding lines, and 
extremely annoyed the enemy. These archers were sometimes mixed with 
slingers, who slung great stones with a terrible force ; but, in aftertimes, 
the Rhodians, instead of stones, made use of leaden bullets, which the slings 
carried a gieat deal farther 

A fourth line, formed of men in the same manner as those of the first, 
formed the rear of the main body. This line was intended for the suppoit 
of the others, and to keep them to their duty, in case they gave way. It 
served lhkewise for a rear-guard, and a body of reserve to repulse the enemy, 
if they should happen to penetrate so far ‘ 

They had, besides, moving towers, carried upon huge waggons, drawn by 
sixteen oxen each, in which were evensy men, whose business was to dis- 
charge stones and javelins. These were placed in the rear of the whole army 
behind the body of reserve, and were used to support their troops when they 
were driven back by the enemy, and to favour their rallying when in disorder. 

They made great use, too, of their chariots armed with scythes, as we have 
already observed. These they generally placed in the front of the battle, 
and some of them at certain times upon the fianks of the army, or when they 
had any reason to fear their being surrounded. 

Thus far, and net much farther, did the ancients carry their knowledge 
in the military art with respect to their battles and engagements. But we 
do not find they had any skull 1n choosing advantageous posts, in seasonably 
possessing themselves of a favourable spot, or bringing the war into a close 
country ; of making use of defiles and narrow passes, either to molest the enem 
in their march, or to cover themselves from their attacks ; of laying artfu 
ambuscades ; of protracting a campaign to a great length by wise delays; of 
not suffering a superior enemy to force them to a decisive action, and of 
reducing him to the necessity of preying upon himself through the want of 
forage and provisions. Neither do we see that they had much regard to the 
defending of their right and left with rivers, marshes, or mountains, and b 
that meansto make the front of a smaller army equal to that of another muc 
oe numerous, and to put 1t out of the enemy’s power to surround or flank 
them. 

Yet, in C ’s first campaign against the Armenians, and afterwards 
against the Babylonians, there seem to have been some beginnings, and a 
kind of essays of this art; but they were not improved, or carried to any 
degree of perfection in those days. Time, reflection, and experience, made 
the great commanders in after ages gcquainted with these precautions and 
subtleties of war; and we have alre shewn, in the wars of the Carthagi- 
nians, what use Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, and other generals of both nations, 


made of them. 


VI—THEIR MANNER OF ATTACKING AND DEFENDING STRONG 
PLACES. 


THe ancients both devised and executed all that could be expected from the 
nature of the arms known in their days, as also from the force and variety 
of engines then im use, either for attacking or defending fortified places. 


(i) Before Cyrus’s time it was of twenty-four men. ‘ 
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1 THEIR WAY GF ATACKING PLACES. 


Tue first method of attacking a place was by blockade. They invested the 
town with a wall built quite round 1t, and in which, at proper distances, were 
made redoubts and places of arms ; and between the wall and the town they 
dug a deep trench, which they strongly fenced with pallisadoes, to hinder 
the besieged fronr going out, as well as to prevent succours or provisions 
from being brought in. In this manner they waited till famine did what 
they could not effect by force or art. From hence proceeded the length of 
the sieges related by the ancients; as that of (1)Troy, which lasted ten 
years ; that of Azoth by Psammiticus, which lasted twenty ; that of Nineveh, 
where we find Sardanapalus defended himself for the space of seven. And 
Cyrus might have lain a long time before Babylon, where a stock of provi- 
sions for twenty years had been laid in, if he had not devised a different 
method of taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from their duration, they in- 
vented the method of scaling, which was done by raising a great number of 
ladders against the walls, by means whereof a great many files of soldiers 
might climb up together, and force their way in. 

To render this method of scaling impracticable, or at least ineffectual, 
they made the walls of their cities extremely high, and the towers, wherewith 
they were flanked, still considerably higher, that the ladders of the besiegers 
might not be able to reach the top of them. This obliged them to find out 
some other way of getting to the top of the ramparts , and this was, building 
moveable towers of wood, still mgher than the walls, and by approaching 
them with these wooden towers. On the top of these towers, which formed 
a kind of platform, was placed a competent number of soldiers, who, with 
darts and arrows, and the assistance of their balistz and catapulte, scoured 
the ramparts and cleared them of the defenders , and then, from a lower 
stage of the tower, they let down a kind of draw-bridge, which rested upon 
the wall, and gave the soldiers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely shortened the length of their sieges, 
was that of the battering-ram, by which they made breaches in the walls, and 
opened themselves a passage into the places besieged. This battering-ram 
was a vast thick beam of timber, with a strong head of iron or brass at the 
end of 1t, which was pushed with the utmost force against the walls. There 
were several kinds of them; but I shall give a more ample and particular 
account of these, as well as of other warlike engines, in another place. 

They had still a fourth method of attacking places, which was, that of 
sapping and undermining ; and this was done two different ways, that is, 
either to carry on a subterranean path quite under the walls, into the heart 
of the city, and so open themselves a passage and entrance into it, or else, 
after they had sapped the foundation of the wall, and put supporters under 
it, to fill the space with all sorts of combustible matter, and then to set that 


matter on fire, in order to burn down the supporters, calcine the materials 
of the wall, and throw down part of 1t 


2. THEIR MANNER OF DEFENDING PLACES. 


Wit Yespect to the fortifying and defending of towns, the ancients made 
use of all the fundamental principles and essential rules now practised in the 
art of fortification. They had the method of overflowing the country round 
about, to hinder the enemy’s approaching the town, they made their ditches 
deep, and of a steep ascent, and fenced them round with pallisadoes, to make 
the enemy’s ascent or descent the more difficult ;° they made their ramparts 
very thick, and fenced them with stone or bmck-work, that the battering-ram 
should not be able to demolish them ; and very high, that the scaling of 
them should be equally impracticable , they had their projecting towers, from 


(1) Homer makes no wention of the battesing-ram, or any warlike engine. 
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whence our modern bastions derive their origin, for the flanking of the cur- 
tains ; they mgeniously invented different machines for the shooting of 
arrows, throwing of darts and lances, and hurling of great stones with vast 
force and violence ; they had parapets and battlements in the walls for the 
security of the soldiers, and covered galleries, which going quite round the 
walls, served as subterraneous passages ; they had intrenchments behind the 
breaches and necks of the towers : ey made their sallies, too, in order to 
destroy the works of the besiegers, and to set their engines on fire; as also 
counter-mines to defeat the mines of the enemy ; and lastly, they built ci- 
tadels, as places of retreat in case of extremity, to serve as the last resource 
to a garrison upon the point of being forced, and to make the taking of the 
town of no effect, or at least to obtain a more advantageous capitulation. All 
these methods of defending places ugainst those that besieged them, were 
known in the art of fortification, as it was practised among the ancients ; 
and they are the very same as are now in use among the moderns, allowing 
for such alteration as the difference of arms has occasioned. 

I thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in order to give the reader 
an idea of the ancient manner of defending fortified towns, as also to remove 
a prejudice which prevails among many of the moderns, who imagine, that, 
because new names are now given to the same things, the things themselves 
are therefore different in nature and principle Since the invention of gun- 
powder, cannon indeed have been substituted 1n the place of the battering- 
ram, and musket-shot in the room of baliste, catapults, scorpions, javelin, 

, and arrows. But does it therefore follow, that any of the funda- 
mental rules of fortification are changed? By no means. The ancients 
made as much of the solidity of bodies, and the mechanic powers of motion, 


as art and ingenuity would admit. 
VII. THE CONDITION OF THE PERSIAN FORCES AFTER CYRUS’S TIME, 


I wave already observed, more than once, that we must not judge of the 
merit and courage of Persian troops at all tames, by what we see of them in 
Cyrus's reign. shall conclude this article of war with a judicious reflection 
made by Monsieur Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, on that subject. He observes, 
that after the death of that prince, the Persians, generally speaking, were ig- 
norant of the great advantages which result from severity, order, or dis- 
cipline ; from skill in drawing up an army, order in marching and encamp- 
ing, and that happiness of conduct which moves those great bodies without 
disorder or confusion. Full of a vain ostentation of their Pe and great- 
ness, and relying more upon strength than prudence, upon the number rather 
than the choice of their troops, they thought they had done ali that was 
necessary, when they had drawn together 1mmense numbers of people, aho 
fought indeed with resolution enough, but without order, and who found 
themselves encumbered with the vast multitudes of useless persons in the 
retinue of the king and his chief officers. For to such an height was their 
luxury grown, that they would needs have the same magnificence, and enjoy 
the same pleasures and delights, in the army, as in the king's court ; so that 
in their wars, the kings marched accompanied with their wives, their con- 
cubines, and all their eunuchs. Their silver and gold plate, and all ther 
rich furniture, were carned after them in prodigious quantities ; and, in 
short, all the equipage and utensils so voluptuous a hfe requires. An army 
com in this manner, and already clo with the excessive number of 
troops, had the additional load of vast multitudes of such as did not fight. 
In this confusion, the troops could not act in concert; their orders never 
reached them 1n time ; and in action, every thing went on at random, as it 
were, without the possibility of any commander's preventing disorder. Add 


to this, the necessity they were under of finishing an expedition quickly, and 
with great rapidity ; because such a vast 


of passing into an enemy's count 
body of people, greedy not only of the necessaries of life, but of such things 


also as were requisite for luxury and pleasure, consumed all that could be 
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met with in a very short time; nor indeed is it easy to comprehend from 
whence they could procure subsistence. . 

With ali this vast train, however, the Persians astonished those nations 
that were not more expert in military affairs than themselves, and many of 
those that even excelled them, were yet overcome, being either weakened or 
distressed by their own divisions, or overpowered by the enemy’s numbers. 
By this means Egypt, as proud as she was of her antiquity, her wise institu- 
tions, and the conquests ofher Sesostris, became subject to the Persians. Nor 
was it difficult for them to conquer the Lesser Asia, and such Greek colonies 
as the luxury of t had corrupted. But when they came to engage with 
Greece itself, they found what they had never met with before, regular and 
well-disciplined troops, skilful and experienced commanders, soldiers accus- 
tomed to temperance, whose bodies were inured to toil and labour, and ren- 
dered both robust and active by w ling, and other exercises practised in 
that country. The Grecian armies, indeed, were but small ; but they were 
lke those strong, vigorous bodies, that seem to be all nerves and sinews, and 
full of spirits in every part; at the same time they were so well commanded, 
and so prompt in ee Gow the orders of their generals, that it seemed as if 
all the soldiers had been actuated by one soul so perfect an harmony was 
there in all their motions. 


ARTICLE III. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


I po not pretend to give an account of the eastern poetry, of which we know 
little more than what we find in the books of the old Testament. Those 
he he fragments are sufficient to let us know the vic em of poesy, its true 

esign, the use that was made of it by those inspired writers, namely, to 
celebrate the perfections, and sing the wonderful works of God, as also the 
dignity and sublimity of style which ought to accompany it, adapted to the 
majesty of the subject 1t treats. The discourses of Job’s friends, who lived 
in the east, as he himself did, and who were distinguished among the Gen- 
tales as much by their learning as their birth, may hkewise give us some notion 
of the eastern eloquence in those early ages. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in general, and ef the Athe- 
nians in particular, according to Plato,(1) that they were but children in 
antiquity, 1s very true with respect to arts and sciences, of which they have 
falsely ascribed the invention to chimerical persons, much posterior te the 
deluge. (2)The holy scripture informs us, that before that epocha, God had 
discovered to mankind the art of tilling and cultivating the ground ; of feed- 
ing their flocks and cattle, when their habitation was in tents; of spinni 
wool and flax, and weaving it into stuffs and linen; of forging and polishin 
iron and brass, and putting them to numberless uses, that are necessary an 
convenient for life and society. , 

We learn from the same scriptures, that, very soon after the deluge, 
human industry had made several discoveries very worthy of admiration ; as, 
i. The art of spinning gold thread, and of interweaving it with stuffs. @. 
That of penne | ld, and with light thin leaves of it, to gild wood and other 
materials. 3. e secret of casting metals, as brass, silver, or gold, and of 
making all sorts of figures with them in imitation of nature ; of eoprese” i 
any kind of different objects ; and of making an infinite variety of vessels 
those metals, for use and ornament. 4. The art of painting, or carving po 
wood, stone, or marble ; and, 5. To name no more, that of dyeing their 
and stuffs, and giving them the most exquisite and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Kein that men first settled after the deluge, it is easy to con- 
ceive that Asia must have been the nurse, as it were, of arts and sciences, 
of which the remembrance had been preserved by tradition, and which 


Ci) In Timeo, p. 72. (2) Gen. vi. 
Vow. 1. . 2Pp 
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were afterwards revived again and restored, by means of men’s wants and 
necessities. which put them upon all the methods of industry and appli- 
cation. 


SECTION Tf. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue building of the tower of Babel, and shortly after, of those famous ci- 
ties, Babylon and Nineveh, which have been looked upon as prodigies 5 the 
grandeur and magnificence of royal and other palaces, divided into sundry halls 
and apartments, and adorned with every thing that either decency or conve- 
niency could require ; the regularity and symmetry of the pillars and vaulted 
roofs, raised and multiphed one upon another ; the noble gates of their ci- 
ties ; the breadth and thickness of their ramparts ; the height and strength 
of their towers, their large and commodious quays on the banks of their 
great rivers ; and their curious bold bridges built over them , all these things, 
I say, with many other works of the like nature, shew to what a pitch of 
perfection architecture was carried in those ancient times. 

Yet I cannot say, whether, 1n those ages, this art arose to that degree of 
perfection which it afterwards attained 1n Greece and Italy, or whether 
those vast structures in Asia and Egypt, se much boasted of by the ancients, 
were as remarkable for their beauty and regularity, as they were for their 
magnitude and spaciousness. We hear of five orders in architecture, the 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. but we never hear of an 
Asiatic or Egyptian order, which gives us reason to doubt whether the sym- 
metry, measures, and proportion of i eet pilasters, and other ornaments 
in architecture, were exactly observed in those ancient structures. 


SECTION ITI. 
MUSIC. 


Ir is no wonder, if in a country like Asia, addicted to voluptuous and lux- 
urious living, music, which is in a manner the soul of such enjoyments, was 
in high esteem, and cultivated with great application. The very names of 
the principal styles of ancient music, which the modern has still preserved, 
namely the Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, IJoman, and Atchan, sufficiently indi- 
cate the place where it had its origin, or at least, where 1t was improved and 
brought to perfection. (1)We learn from holy scripture, that in Laban’s 
time, instrumental music was much in use in the country where he dwelt, 
that is, in Mesopotamia , since, among the other reproaches he makes to his 
son-in-law Jacob, he complains, that by his precipitate flight, he had put 1t 
out of his power to conduct him and his family, “ with muirth and with song, 
‘“‘ with tabret and with harp.” (2)Amongst the booty that Cyrus had order- 
ed to be set apart for his uncle Cyaxares, mention 1s made of two famous(3) 
female musicians, very skilful in their profession, who accompanied a lady of 
Susa, and were taken prisoners with her. 

To determine what degree of perfection music was carried to by the an- 
cients, is a question which very much puzzles the learned. It 1s the harder 
to be decided, because, to determine justly upon it, 1¢ seems necessary we 
should have several pieces of music composed by the ancients, with their 
notes, that we might examine 1t both with our eyes and our ears. But un- 
happily, it is not with music, in this re t, as with ancient sculpture and 
poetry, of which we have so many no monuments remaining ; whereas, 
on the contrary, we have not any one piece of their composition in the other 
science, by which we can form a certain judgment of 1t, and determine whe- 
ther the mussc of the ancients was as perfect as ours. 


(1) Gen xxx 27 (> Cyrcp I av. p t& 
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It is generally allowed, that the ancients were acquainted with the triple 
symphony, that is, the harmony of voices, that of instruments, and that of 
Voices and instruments in concert. 

It is also agreed, that they excelled in what relates to the rhythmus. What 
is meant by rhythmus, is the assemblage or union of various times in music, 
which are joined together with a certain order, and in certain proportions 
To understand this definition, 1t is to be observed, that the music we are 
here speaking of, was always set and sung to the words of certain verses, in 
which every syllable was distinguished into long and short ; that the short 
syllable was pronounced as quick again as the long; that therefore the for- 
mer was reckoned to make up but one time, whilst the latter made up two ; 
and consequently, the sound which answered to this was to continue twice 
as long as the sound which answered to the other; or, which 1s the same 
thing, 16 was to consist of two times or measures, whilst the other compre- 
hended but one , that the verses which were sung consisted of a certain num- 
ber of feet, formed by the different combinations of these long and short syl- 
lables ; and that the rhythmus of the song regularly followed the march of 
these feet, as these feet of what nature or extent soever, were always divided 
into two equal or unequal parts, of which the former was called dpe, ele- 
vation or rising, and the latter dco, depressing or falling ; so the rhythmus 
of the song, which answered to every one of these feet, was divided into two 
parts equally or unequally, by what we now call a beat, and a rest or inter- 
mission. he scrupulous regard the ancients had to the quantity of their 
syllables 1n their vocal music, made their rhythmus much more perfect and 
regular than ours: for our poetry 1s not formed upon the measure of long 
and short syllables ; but, nevertheless, a skilful musician amongst us may in 
some sort express, by the length of the sounds, the quantity of every syllable. 
This account of the rhythmus of the ancients I have copied from one of the 
dissertations of Monsieur Burette, which I have done out of regard for young 
students, to whom this little explanation may be of great use for the un- 
derstanding of several passages in ancient authors. I now return to my 
subject. 

The principal point in dispute among the learned, concerning the music 
of the ancients, is to know, whether they understood music in several parts, 
that is, a composition consisting of several parts, and in which all those dif- 
ferent parts form each by itself a complete piece, and at the same time have 
an harmonious ¢onnection as it 1s in our counterpoint or concert, whether sime 
ple or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this matter, and what- 
eVer else relates to the music of the ancients, I refer him to the learned dis- 
sertations of the above-mentioned M. Burette, inserted in the 3d, 4th, and 
6th volumes of the Memours of the Royal academy des Belles Lettres, which 
shew the profound erudition and exquisite taste of that writer. 


SECTION III. 
PHYSIC, 


We: hkewise discover, in those early times, the origin of physic, the be- 
ginnings of which, as of all other arts and sciences, were very rude and 1m- 
perfect. (1)Herodotus, and after him Strabo, observe, that 1t was a general 
custom among the Babylonians, to expose their sick persons to the view of 
passengers, 1n order to learn of them whether they had been afflicted with 
the hike distemper, and by what remedies they had been cured. From hence 
several people have pretended, that physic 1s nothing else but a conjectural 
and experimental science, entirely resulting from observations made upon the 
nature of different diseases, and upon such things as are conducive or pre- 
judicial to health. It must be confessed, that experience will go a great way ; 

ut that alone is not suffiuent. The famous Hippocrates made great use of 


Q3) Herod. 1.1. c. 127, Strab 1 16 p. 748. 
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it in his practice ; but he did not entirely rely upon it, (1)The custom was, 
in those days, for all persons that had been sick, and were cured, to put up 
‘a tablet dedicated to lapius, wherein they gave an account of the reme- 
dies that had restored them to health. That celebrated physician caused all 
these inscriptions and memorigls to be copied out, which were of great ad- 
van to hi 
(2)Physic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in great use and es- 
teem. sculapius who flourished at that time, is reckoned the inventor of 
that art, and had even then brought it to a great perfection by his profound 
knowledge in botany, by his great skill in medicinal preparations and chirur- 
ical operations ; for in those days these several branches were not separated 
me one another, but were all included together under the denomination of 
Sic. 
3)The two sons of Xseulapius, Podalirius and Machaon, who commanded 
a certain number of troops at the siege of Troy, were both excellent physi- 
cians and brave officers, and rendered as much service to the Grecian army 
by their skill in their physical, as they did by their courage and cunduct in 
their military capacity. (4)Nor did Achilles himself, or even Alexander the 
Great in after times, think the knowledge of this science 1mproper for a ge- 
neral, or beneath his dignity. On the contrary, he learned 1t himself of Chi- 
ron, the centaur, and afterwards instructed his friend Patroclusin it, who 
did not disdain to exercise the art, in healing the wound of Eurypilus. This 
wound he healed by the application of a certain root, which immediately as- 
suaged the pain, and stopped the bleeding. Botany, or that part of physic 
which treats of herbs and plants, was very much known, and ost the only 
branch of the science used in those early times. (5)Virgil, speaking of a ce- 
lebrated physician, who was instructed in his art by Apollo himself, seems 
to confine that profession to the knowledge of simples: Scsre potestates her- 
barum, usumgque medends maluit. It was nature herself that offered those in- 
nocent and salutary remedies, and seemed to invite mankind to make use of 
them. (6)Their | sear fields, and woods, supplied them gratss with an 
infinite plenty and variety. (7)As yet no use was made of minerals, treacles, 
and other compositions, since discovered by closer and more inquisitive re- 
searches into nature. 

(8)Plny says, that physic, brought by A‘sculapius into great reputation 
about the time of the Trojan war, was soon after neglected and lost, and lay 
in a manner buried 1n darkness till the time of the Poloponneatan war, when 
it was revived by Hippocrates, and restored to its ancient honour and cre- 
dit. This may be true with respect to Greece ; but in Perma we find it al-~ 
ways cultivated, and constantly held in great reputation. (9)The great Cy- 
rus, as 18 observed by Xenophon, never failed to take a certain number of 
excellent De hereon ong with him in the army, rewarding them very hbe- 
rally, and treating them with particular regard: he further remarks, that 
in this Cyrus only followed a custom that had been anciently established a- 
mong their generals ; (10)and that the younger Cyrus acted in the same 
manner. 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was Hippocrates who car- 
ried this science to its highest perfection: and though 1t be certain, that se- 
veral improvements and new discoveries have been made in that art since 
his time, yet he 1s still looked upon by the ablest physicians as the first and 
chief master of the faculty, and as the person whose writings ought to be the 
chief study of those that would distinguish themselves in that profession. 

Men thus qualified, who, besides their having studied the most celebrated 
physicians, as well ancient as modern, besides the knowledge they have ac- 
quired of the virtues of simples, the Paap of natural Fa pea ae A and 


the constitution and contexture of human bodies, have had a long practice 
Qi) Phan. i. xxix.c.1. Strab. 1. vin. p. 374. 2) Diod. l.v.p 3) 
és) Hom Ihad. 1. x. v. 621—847. - rs Plut. 1D Ales p. 668. 
(5) in. L xn. v 396. (6) Phin | xxvi.c J. 
2 Idem, 1 xxiv.c 7. (8) Lib xxix c 9 
> Cyrop. jl. 1. p. 2. et 1. vin. p. 212 (10) De Exped. Cyr. 1.51 p Jil. 
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and experience, and to that have added their own serious reflections ; such 
men as these, in a well-ordered state, deserve to be highly rewarded and dis- 
tinguished, as the Holy Spirit itself signifies to us in the sacred writings : 
(1) The skill of the physician shall hft up his head ; and in the sight of 
** great men he shall be in admiration :” since all their labours, lucubrations, 
and watchings, are devoted to the ple’s health, which of all human bles- 
sings is the dearest and most valuable. And yet this blessing 1s what man- 
kind are the least careful to preserve. They do not only destroy 1t by riot 
and excess, but, through a blind credulity, they foolishly, intrust it with per-~ 
sons of no skill or experience,(2) who impose upon them by their imprudence 


and presumption, or seduce them by their flattering assurances of infallible 
recovery. 


SECTION IV. 


ASTRONOMY. 


As much as the Grecians desired to be esteemed the authors and inventors 
of all arts and sciences, they could never absolutely deny the Babylonians 
the honour of having laid the foundations uf astronomy. The advantageous 
(3)situation of Babylon, which was built upon a wide-extended fiat country, 
where no mountains bounded the prospect ; the constant clearness and se- 
renity of the air in that country, so favourable to the free contemplation of 
the heavens; perhaps also the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, 
which seemed to be intended for an observatory ; all these circumstances 
were strong motives to engage this Peon to a more nice observation of the 
various motions of the heavenly bodies, and the regular course of the stars. 

4)The abbé Renaudot, 1n his Dissertation upon the Sphere, observes, that 
the plain which 1n scripture is called Shinar, and in which Babylon stood, is 
the same that is called by the Arabians Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon, 
the seventh of the Habbassides, in whose reign the sciences began to flourish 
among the Arabians, caused the astronomical observations to be made, which 
for several ages directed all the astronomers of Europe ; and that the sultan 
Gelaleddin Melikschah, the third of the Seljukides, caused a course of the 
like observations to be made near three hundred years afterwards in the 
same place: from whence it appears, that this place was always reckoned one 
of the properest in the world for astronomical observations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried theirs to any great perfec- 
tion for want of the help of telescopes, which are of modern invention, and 
have greatly contributed of late years to render our astronomical inquiries 
more perfect and exact. Whatever they were, they have not come down to 
us. Epigenes, a great and credible author, according to Pliny, (5)speaks of 
observations made for the space of seven hundred and twenty years, and im- 
printed upon squares of brick: which, if it be true, must reach back to a very 
early antiquity. (6)Those of which Calisthenes, a philosopher in Alexan- 
der’s court, makes mention, and of which he gave Aristotle an account, in- 
clude 1903 years, and consequently must commence very near the deluge, 
and the time of Nimrod’s building the city of Babylon. 

We are certainly under great obligations, for which our acknowledgements 
are due, to the labours and curtous inquires of those who have contributed 
to the discovery or improvement of so useful a science ; a science not only 
of great service to agriculture and navigation, by the knowledge it gives us 
of the regular course of the stars, and of the wonderful, constant, and uni- 
form proportion of days, months, sexsons and years, but even to religion it~ 


(1) Eccles. xxxviu. 3. 

(2) Palam est, ut quisque inter istos loguendo polleat, imperatorem ilico vite nostra 
necisque fier:.—Adeo blanda est sperand: pro se cuique dulcedo —Plin. ]. xxx. c. 1. 

(3) A principio Assyru propter planitiem maguitudinemque regionum quas incole- 
> bant, cum colum ex omn: parte patens et apertun: intuerentur, trajectiones motusque 
etellarum observaverunt —Cic hb 1 de Divin n.2 
(4) Memoirs of the Academy des Belles Lettree, Vol I Partu p 2 
(i) Pha. Hist. Nat. lo sii cub. ( Poipbyr Apud Sumyplc. im loa. de catlo 
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self ; with which, as Plato shews, (1)the stady of that science has a very close 
and necessary connection ; as it directly tends to inspire us with great reve- 
rence for the Deity, who with an infinite wisdom presides over the govern- 
ment of the universe, and is present and attentive to all our actions. But 
at the same time we cannot sufficiently deplore the misfortune of those very 
philosophers, who, by their successful (2)application and astronomical inqui— 
ries, came very near the Creator, and were yet so yanerEy as not to find him, 
because they did not serve and adore him as they ought to do, nor govern 
their actions by the rules and directions of that divine model 


SECTION V. 
JUDICIAL AS FROLOGY. 


As to the Babylonian and other eastern philosophers, the study of the hea- 
venly bodies was so far from leading them, as 1t ought to have done, to the 
knowledge of him who 1s both their Creator and governor, that for the most 
part 1t carned them into improus practices, and the extravagances of jud:- 
cial astrology. So we term that deceitful and presumptuous science, which 
pretends to judge of things to come by the hnowledge of the stars, and to 
foretell events by the situation of the planets, and by their different aspects. 
A science justly looked upon as a madness and folly by all the most sensible 
writers among the pagans themselves (3)O delzrationem wncred:bilem ' cries 
Cicero, 1n refuting the extravagant opinions of those astrologers, frequently 
called Chaldeans, from the country that first produced them, who, 1n conse- 
quence of the observations made, as they affirmed, by their predecessors upon 
all past events, for the space only of four hundred and seventy thousand 
years, pretend to know assuredlv, by the aspect and combination of the stars 
and planets at the instant of a child's birth, what would be his genius, tem- 
per, manners, the constitution of his body, his actions, and in a word, all the 
events, with the duration of his hfe He detatls a thousand absurdities of 
this opinion, which are sufficient to expose it to ridicule and contempt, and 
asks, Why of all that vast number of children that are born in the same 
moment, and without doubt exactly under the aspect of the same stars, there 
are not two of them whose lives and fortunes resemble each other? He puts 
this further question, Whether that great number of men that perished at 
the battle of Cannz, and died of one and the same death were born un- 
der the same constellations ° 

(4)1t 1s hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded entirely upon fraud 
and imposture, fraudulentissema arttum, as Pliny call» it, should ever acqune 
so much credit as this has done, throughout the whole world and 1n all ages. 
What has supported and brought it into so great vugue, continues that au- 
thor, 1s the natural curiosity men have to penetrate into futurity, and to know 
beforehand the things that are to befall them Nuillo non avtdo futura de se 
sctend: , attended with a superstitious credulity, w hich 1s agreeably flattered 
with the grateful and magnificent promises of which those fortune-tellers are 
never sparing. Ita blandtsstmts desideratissumesque promussts addidtt vires re- 
fagzones, ad quas maxime etiamnum caligat humanum genus 

5)Modern writers, and among others two of our greatest philosophers, 

Gaseend: and Rohault, have inveighed against the folly of that pretended 
science with the same energy, and have demonstrated it to be equally void of 
principice and experience. 

As for its principles The heaven, according to the system of the astro- 
logers, 1s divided into twelve ns tars parts, which parts are taken, not ac~ 
cording to the poles of the world, but according to those of the zodiac: these 


1) In Epinom p 989~—992 
2) lagna industria, magna solertia sed 1b: Creatorem scratati sunt positam non 
erb By ang,- 


bonne ase, et non invenerunt —quia que ere megiese unt —August de 
Matih Serm Ixvii c 1 3) Lib 1 de Dis n 8&7 99 
4) Plo Procem ) xxx (>) Gassendi Phys sect 1) 6. Robault’s 
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twelve parts or proportions of heaven, jhhave each of them its attribute, as 
riches, knowledge, parentage, &c. The most cepeeene and decisive portion 
is that which is next under the horizon, and which 1s called the ascendant, 
because it is ready to ascend and appear above the horizon when a man comes 
into the world. e planets are Tenided into the propitious, the malignant, 
and the mixed: the aspects of these planets, which are only certain dis- 
tances from one another, are likewise either happy or unhappy. I say no- 
thing of several other hypotheses, which are equally arbitrary ; and I 
ask, Whether any man of common sense can believe them upon the bare 
words of these impostors, without any proofs, or even without the least sha< 
dow of probability? The critical moment, and that on which all their pre- 
dictions depend, is that of the birth. And why not as well the moment of 
conception? Why have the stars no influence during the nine months of 
pregnancy? Or 1s it possible, considering the incredible rapidity of the hea- 
venly bodies, always to be sure of hitting the precise determinate moment, 
without the least variation of more or less, which 1s sufficient to overthrow 
all? A thousand other objections of the same kind might be made, which 
are altogether unanswerable. ~ 

As for experience, they haye still less reason to flatter themselves on that 
side. Whatever they have of that, must consist in observations founded u 
on events that have always come to pass in the same manner, whenever the 
ear were found in the same situation. Now, 1t is unanimously agreed 

y all astronomers that several thousands of years must pass before any such 
situation of the stars as they would imagine, can twice happen; and it is 
very certain, that the state in which the heavens will be to-morrow, has ne- 
ver yet been since the creation of the world. The reader may consult the 
two philosophers above mentioned, particularly Gassendi, who has more co- 
piously treated this subject But such, and no better, are the foundations 
upon which the whole structure of judicial astrology is built. 

But what 1s astonishing, and argues an absolute want of all reason, is, that 
certain pretended wits, who obstinately harden themselves against the most 
convincing proofs of religion, and who refuse to believe even the clearest and 
most certain prophecies upon the word of God, do sometimes give entire 
credit to the vain predictions of those astrologers and impostors. 

St. Austin, 1n several passages of his writings, informs us, that this stu- 
pid and sacrilegious credulity 1s a (1) just chastisement from God, who fre- 
quently punisheth the voluntary blindness of men by inflicting a still greater 
blindness , and who suffers evil spirits, that they may Keep their servants still 
faster 1n their nets, sometimes to foretell things which do really come to pass, 
and of which the expectation very often serves only to torment them. 

God, who alone foresees future contingencies and events, because he alone 
is the sovereign disposer and director of them,(2) does often 1n scripture re-~ 
vile the ignorance of the Babylonian astrologers, so much boasted of, calling 
them forgers of hes and falsehood: he moreover defies all the false gods to 
foretell any thing whatsoever, and consents, 1f they do, that they should be 
worshipped as gods. Then addressing himself to the city of Babylon, he 
particularly declares all the circumstances of the miseries with which she 
shall be overwhelmed above two hundred years after that prediction ; and 


(1) His omnibus consideratis, non 1mmenito creditur, cum astrolog: mirabiliter multa 
vera respondent, occulto instinctu fier: spsmtuam non bonorum quorum cura est 
has falsas et noxias opiniones de astralibus fatis inserere humanis mentibus atque 
fiimare non horoscop: notati et inspect: aliqua arte, que nulla est.—De Civ. Dei, 1. 


c 7 

(2) ** Therefore shall evil come upon thee, thou shalt not know from whence 1t ri- 
“seth and mischief shall fall upon thee thou shalt not be able to put it off: and de- 
“solation shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know. Stand now 
‘with thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy sorceries, wherein thou 
©‘ hast laboured from thy youth 3; 1f so be thou shalt be able to profit, 1f so be thou 
“mayest prevail ‘Thou art wearied inthe multitude of thy counsels: let now the as- 
‘ trologers, the star-gazers, the prognosticators, stand up and save thee from these 
‘ things that shall come upon thee, Behold, they shall be as stubble; the fire shail 
‘burn them ; they shall not deliver themselves from the power of the flame.’’—Jsa. 
xlvas. 11-14. 
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that none of her prognosticators, who had flattered her with the assurances 
of a perpetual grandeur they pretended to have read in the stars, should be 
able to avert the judgment, or even to foresee the time of its accomplish- 
ment. Indeed, how should they ? since at the very time of its execution, 
when Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon,(1) saw a hand come out of the 
wall, and write unknown characters thereon, the Magi, Chaldeans, and, in a 
word, all the pretended sages of the country, were not able so much as to 
read the writing. Here, then, we see astrology and magic convicted of ig- 
norance and impotence, in the very place where they were most in vogue, 
and on occasion when it was certainly their interest to display their science 
and whole power. 


ARTICLE Iv. 


RELIGION. 


Tue most authentic and general idolatry in the world, is that wherein the 
sun and moon were the objects of divine worship This idolatry was founded 
upon a mistaken gratitude ; which, instead of ascending up to the Deity, 
stopped short at the veil, which both covered and discovered him. With the 
least reflection or penetration, they might have discerned the sovereign who 
commanded, from the (2)minister who did but obey. 

In all ages mankind have been sensibly convinced of the necessity of an 
intercourse between God and man: and adoration supposes God to be both 
attentive to man’s desires, and capable of fulfilling them. But the distance 
of the sun and of the moon is an obstacle to this intercourse. Therefore 
foohsh men endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience, by laying their (3) 
hands upon their mouths, and then lifting them up in order to testify that 
they would be glad to unite themselves to those false gods, but that they 
could not. This was that impious custom so prevalent throughout all the 
east, from which Job esteemed himself happy to have been preserved : 
«*(4)If I beheld the sun when 1t shined, or the moon walking in brightness, 
. rerio heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my 
“ce n oy 

(5)The Persians adored the sun, and particularly the rising sun with the 
Yee veneration, to whom they dedicated a magnificent chariot, with 

orses of the greatest beauty and value, as we have seen in Cyrus's stately 
cavalcade. (This same ceremony was practised by the Babylonians ; of whom 
some impious kings of Judah borrowed it, and brought it into Palestine.) 
(6)Sometimes they hkewise sacrificed oxen to this god, who was very much 
known amongst them by the name of Mithra. 

(7) By a natural consequence of the worship they paid to the sun, they 
likewise paid a particular veneration to fire, sien s invoked it first in the 
sacrifices, (8)carried it with great respect before the king 1n all his marches ; 
antrusted the keeping of their sacred fire, which came down from heaven, as 
they pretended, to none but the ree g 3 and would have looked upon dt as 
the greatest of misfortunes, if 1t had been suffered to go out. (9)History 
informs us, that the emperor Herachus, when he was at war with the Per- 
sians, demolished several of their temples, and particularly the chapel in 
which the sacred fire had been preserved till that time, which occasioned 

t mourning and lamentation ea <a the whole country. (10)The 
cay likewise honoured the water, the earth, and the winds, as so many 
ities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass through the fire, was undoubt- 


(1) Dan. v.28. (2) Among the Hebrews, the ordinary 
name for the sun signifies a minister. 

@). Superstitiosus valgus manam ori admovens, osculum labns pressit.—Minuc. p. 
2. ‘ —_ thence 1s come the word adorare; that 1s to say, ad os manum ad movere. 


re text isa end bad oath Job. xxx1. 26, a thd 5) eer. com or vist 
1D x1 e e o bs e e 732. i « o Be CY 
P 25 Am Mar. 1 mean wid (9) Zonar Annal Vol, H, 
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edly a consequence of the worship paid to that element ; for this fire-worship 
wag common to the Babylonians and Persians. The scripture positively says 
of the peor: of Mesopotamia, who were sent as a colony into the country 
of the aritans, that “they caused their children to pass through the fire. 
It is well known how common this barbarous custom became in many pro- 
vinces of Asia. 

(1)Besides these, the Persians had two gods of a more extraordinary na- 
ture, namely, Oromasdes and Arimanius. The former they‘looked upon as 
the author of all the blessings and good things that happened to them ; and 
the latter as the author of all the evils wherewith they were afflicted. J shall 
give a large account of these deities hereafter. 

2)The Persians erected neither statues nor temples, nor altars to their 

s, but offered their sacrifices in the open air, and generally on the top of 

s, or on high places. (3)It was in the open fields that Cyrus acquitted 
himself of that religious duty, when he made the pompous and solemn pro- 
cession already spoken of. (4)It is supposed to have been through the ad- 
vice and instigation of the Magi, that Xerxes, the Persian king, burnt all 
the Grecian temples, esteeming it injurious to the majesty of God to shut 
him up within walls, to whom all things are open, and to whom the whole 
world should be reckoned as a house or a temple. 

(5)Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans acted more wisely 
than the Persians, in that they erected temples within their cities, and 
thereby supposed their gods to reside among them, which was a proper way 
to inspire the people with sentiments of rehgion and piety. Varro was not 
of the same opinion: (6)St. Austin has preserved that passage of his works. 
After having observed, that the Romans had worshipped their gods without 
statues or images for above an hundred and seventy years, he adds, that, if 
they had still preserved that ancient custom, their religion would have been 
the purer and freer from corruption ; Quod st adhuc mansisset, casteus dti ob 
servarentur ; and to confirm his senti:ment, he cites the example of the Jew- 
ish nation. 

The laws of Persia suffered no man to confine the motive of his sacrifices 
to any pe or domestic interest. This was a fine way of attaching all 
particular persons to the public good, by teaching them that they ought ne- 
ver to sacrifice for themselves alone, but for the king and the whole state, 
wherein every man was comprehended with the rest of his fellow-citizens. 

he Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies relating to their wor 
ship ; and it was to them the people had recourse, in order to be instructed 
therein, and to know on what days, to what gods, and after what manner, 
they were to offer their sacrifices. As these M were all of one tribe, and 
as none but the son of a priest could pretend to the honour of the priesthood 
they kept all their learning and knowledge, whether in religious or politi 
concerns, to themselves and their families ; nor was it lawtul for them to in-~ 
struct any strangers in these matters without the king’s permission. It was 
granted in favour of Themuistocles,(7) and was, accor to Plutarch, a par- 
ticular effect of the prince's great consideration for that distinguished person. 

This knowledge and skill in religious matters, which made Plato define 
magic, or the learning of the Magi, the art of worshipping the gods 1n a be- 
coming manner, Geer Ocparciav, gave the Magi great authority both wath the 
prince and the people, who could offer no sacrifice without their presence and 
ministration. 


(8)And before a prince in BRersia -could come to the crown, he was obliged 


1) Plut. in lib. de Isid. et Osirid. p. 369. (2) Herod. 1. 1. c. 181. 
8) Cyrop 1. viu. p. 233 
(4) Auctornbus Magis Xerxes inflammasse templa Grecia dicitar, quod panetibus in- 
cluderunt deos, quibus omnia deberent esse patientia ac hbera, quorumque hic mun‘ 
Gus omnis, templum esset et domos—Cic hb n de Legib. 

(5) Melus Gieci atque nostri, qui, ut augerent pietatem in deos, easdem 1ilas urbes, 
uas nos incoleie voluerunt Adfert enim bec opinio rehgionem utilem civitatibus.— 
nc lab. un. de Legib. 6) Lib iv. de Civ. Dei, n. 3). (7) In Them. p. 1@6. 

(8) Nec quisquam rex sarum potest esse, qui non ante Magorum disciplinam scien- 

sees ter spest is de Drivin. |] 1.0. 91 
OL. i. 
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to receive instruction for a certain time from some of the Magi, and to learn 
of them both the art of reigning, and that of wershippimg she gods afterma 

reper manner. Nor did he determine arry important affair-of the state, when 
fe was upon the throne, wsthout taking thew advice and opimon before hand ; 
for which reason (1) Pliny says, that even im his time they were looked upon 
in all the eastern countries as the masters and directors of princes, and of 
those who styled themselves the Kiags of kings. 

They were tlfe sages, onl semen ocr and men of kearning in Persia; as 
the Gymnosophists and Brachmans were amongst the Indians, and the Druids 
among the Gauls. Their great reputation made people come from the most 
distant countries to be instructed by them in Shilcsophy and’ religion ; and 
we are assured it was from them that Pythagoras borrowed the principles of 
that learning, by which he acquired so much veneration and respect among 
the Greeks, excepting only his doctmne of transmigration, which he learned 
of the Egyptians, and by which he corrupted and debased the ancient doc- 
trine of the Magi concerning the immortality of the soul. 

It 18 generally agreed that Zoroaster was the original author and founder 
of this sect ; but authors are considerably divided 1n their opinions about 
the tame in which he lived. (2)What Ploy says upon this head, may reason- 
ably serve to reconcile that variety of opinions, as 1s very judiciously observed 
by Dr. Prideaux. We read in that author, that there were two persons 
named Zoroaster, between whose lives there might be a distance of six hun- 
dred years. The first of them was the founder of the Magian sect about the 
year of the world 2900 ; and the latter, who certainly flourished between the 

eginuing of Cyrus's reign in the east, and the end of Darius’s, son of Hys- 
taspes, was the restorer and reformer of :t. ‘ 

Throughout all the eastern countnes, idolatry was divided into two prin- 
cipal sects ; that of the Sabeans, who adored images , and that of the Magi, 
who worshipped fire. The former of these secte had its rise among the Chal- 
deans, who, trom therr knowledge of astronomy, and their particular appli- 
cation to the study of the several planets, which they believed to be inha- 
bited by so many intelligences, who were to these orbs what the soul of man 
is to his body, were induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apolis, 
Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or the Meon, by sv many images or statues, in 
which they imagined those pretended inteliiyences or deities, were as really 
present as in the planets themselves In time, the number of their gods 
increased ; this image-worship, from Chuldea, spread itself throughout all 
the east ; from thence passed intu Egypt, and at length came among the 
Greeks, who propagated it through all the western natione. 

To this sect ot the Sabeans was diametncally opposite that of the Magi, 
which also took its rise m the same eastern countries. The Magi utterly 
abhorred images, and worshipped Ged only under the torm of fire, looking 
upon that, on account ef its purity, brightness, activity, subtilty, fecundity, 
and incorruptibilty, as the most perfect symbol or representation of the 
Deity. They begah first in Persia, and there and in india were the only 
age where this sect was propagated, where they remain even to this day. 

“he chief doctrine was, that there were two principles, one the cause of all 
good, and the other the cause of all evil. The former 1s represented by bent, 
and the other by darkness, as their truest symbols The goed god y 
named Yazdan and Ormuzd, and the evil god Ahruman. The former is by 
the Greeks called Oromasdes, and the latter Arimamus. (3)And therefore, 
when Xerxes preyed that his enemies might always resolve to banwh their 
best and bravest citizens as the Athenians had hemustocles, he addressed 
his prayer to Arumanius, the evil god of the Persians, and not to Oromasdes, 
their good god. 

Concerning these two gods, they had this difference of opinion, that 
whereas some held béth of them to have been from ull eternity, others con- 


(}) Fe tantam fastign adolevit (auctoritas Mauorum) at hodiegue etiam in mrgna 
Parte wentiniy pravileat et ff orteute regu reyibus wnperci, Pive 1. sax ch. 
@ Yaast Nat | xaxc . (8) Plut in bbcanst. p bah. 
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tended that the goc god only was eternal, and the other was cxewted. But 
they both agr in this, that there will be a continual oppositien between 
these two, till the end of the world ; that then the good god shall overcome 
the evil god, and that from thencefotward each of them shall have this world 
to himself; that 1s, the geod —o world with all the good; and the evil 
god, his world with all the wic 

The second Zereaster, who lived in the time af Darius, undertook to re- 
form some articles in the religion of the Magian sect, which for several ages 
had been the predominant aps ne of the Medes and Persians, but, since 
the death of Smerdis and bis chief confederates, and the massacre of their 
adherents and folowers, was fallen into contempt. It is thought this 
reformer made his first appearance in Ecbatana. 

The chef reformation he made 1a the Magian religion, was in the first 
principle of 1t |For whereas before they had held as a fundamental principle 
the peng of the two aber first causes ; the first light, which was the 
author of all good, and the other darkness, the author of all evil, and that 
of the mixture of these twa, as they were in a continual struggle with each 
other, all things were made ; ke introduced a principle, superior to them 
both, one supreme God, who created both hght and darkness ; and who, out 
va these two prineiples, made all other things accordizg te his own will and 
pleasure. - 

But, to aveid making God the author of evil, his doctripe was, that. there 
was one supreme Being, independent and. self-existing fram all éternity: that 
under him there were two angels, one the angel of i t, who is the author 
of all good ; and the other the angel of darkness, who w the author of all 
evil; that these two, out of the mixture of lhght and darkness, made all 
things that exist ; that they are in a pee struggle with each. other ; 
that where the angel of aight prevails, there good reigns; and that where the 
angel of darkness prevails, there evil takes place ; that this struggle shall 
continue to the end of the world ; that then there shall be a general resur- 
rectien and aday of judgment, wherein all shall receive a just retribution 
aceording to their works. After which the angel of darkness and lng disci- 

les shall go into a world of their own, where they shall suffer, in everlasti 

arkness, the pumshment of their evil deeds, and the angel of ight and his 
disciples shall also go into 2 world of their own, where they shall receive, in 
everlasting hght, the reward due to their guod deeds: that after this, they 
shall remain separated for ever, and hght and darkness be no more mixed 
together to all etermty. All this the remainder of that sect, whieh ig naw 
an Persia and India, do, without any variation, after so many ages, still _hojd 
even to this day. ae 

It 1s needless to inform the reader, that almost all these tenets, though 
altered in many circumstances, do in general agree with the doctrine df the 
holy scriptures ; with which 1t plainly appears the two Zoroasters were well 
acquainted, it being easy for both of them to have had an intercourse or 
personal acquaintance with the people of, God ; the first of them in Syria, 
where the Israelites had been long settled ; the latter at Babylon, to which 

lace the same people were carried captive, and where Zoroaster might con- 
ter with Daniel himself, who was in very great power and credit in the Per- 
sian court. j 

Another reformation made by Zoroaster in the ancient Magian religion, 
was, that he caused temples to be built, wherein their sacred fires were care- 
fully and constantly preserved ; and especially that which he pretended him- 
self” to have brought down from heaven. Over this the priest kept a perpe- 
tual watch night and day, to prevent its being extinguished. 

Whatever relates to the sect or religion of the Magians, the reader will 
find very largely and learnedly treated 1n Dean Prideaux’s Connection of the 
Old and New Petament, &c from whence I have taken this short extract 


THEIR MARRIAGES, AND MANNER OF BURYING THE DEAD. 


Having said so much of the religion of the eastern nations, which is an 
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article I thought myself obliged to enlarge upon, because I look upon it as 
an essential part of their history, I shall be forced to treat of their niles cus- 


toms with the arene brevity : amangst which their marriages and burials 
are too material to be omitted. 

(1)There is nothing more horrible, or that gives us a greater idea of the 
profound darkness into which idolatry had plunged mankind, than the public 
 eiepen acta of women at Babylon, which was not only authorized by law, 

ut even commanded by the religion of their country, upon a certain festival 
of the year, celebrated in honour of the goddess Venus, under the name of 
Mylitta, whose temple, by means of this infamous ceremony, became a bro- 
thel, or place of debauchery. (2)This wicked custom was still in being when 
the Israelites were carried captive to that criminal city ; for which reason, 
the prophet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and admonish them against so 
abominable a scandal. 

Nor had the Persians any better notion of the dignity and sanctity of the 
matrimonial institution, than the Babylonians. (3)I do not mean only with 

rd to that incredible multitude of wives and concubines, with which their 
kings filled their seraglios, and of whom they were as jealous as if they had 
had but one wife, keeping them shut up in separate apartments, under a 
strict guard of eunuchs, without suffering them to have any communication 
with one another, much less with persons without doors. Soin strikes one 
with horror to read how far they neglected the most common laws of nature. 
Even incest with a sister was allowed amongst them by their laws, or at least 
authorized by their Magi, those pretended sages of Persia, as we have seen 
in the history of Cambyses. Nor did even a father respect his own daughter, 
or a mother the son of her own body. (5)We read in Plutarch, that Pary- 
satis, the mother of Artaxerxés Mnemon, who strove 1n all things to please 
the king her son, perceiving that he had conceived a violent passion for one 
of his own daughters, called Atossa, was so far from opposing his unlawful 
desire, that she herself advised him to marry her, and make her his wife, and 
laughed at the maxims and laws of the Grecians, which declared such mar- 
nage to be unlawful. For, says she to him, carrying her flattery to a mon- 
strous excess, “‘ Are not you yourself set by God over the Persians, as the 
‘‘only law and rule of what 1s becoming or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious P” 

This detestable custom continued till the time of Alexander the Great, 
who, having become master of Persia by the overthrow and death of Darius, 
made an express law to suppress it. These enormities may serve to teach us 
from what an abyss the gospel has delivered us ; and how weak a barrier hu- 
man wisdom is of itself against the most extravagant and abominable crimes, 

I shall finish this article by saying a word or two upon their manner of 
burying the dead. (6)It was not the custom of the eastern nations, and 
especially of the Persians, to erect funeral piles for the dead, and to consume 
their es in the flames. (7)Accordingly we find that (8) Cyrus, when he 
was at the point of death, took care to charge his children to inter his body, 
and to restore it to the earth ; thag is the expression he makes use of ; by 
which he seems to declare, that he looked upon the earth as the original pa- 
rent from whence he sprung, and to which he ought to return (9)And 
when Cambyses had offered a thousand indignities to the dead body of Ama-~ 
sis, king of pt, he thought he crowned all, by causing it to be burnt, 
which was equally contrary to the ptian and Persian manner of treating 
the dead. It was the custom of (10)the latter to wrap up their dead in wax, 
in order to keep them the longer from corruption. 

I thought proper to give the full account in this place of the manners and 


(1) Herad. 1.1 ¢ 199. (2) Baruch vi_42, 43. (3) Herod. 1. 1. ©. 135. 
(4) Philo. hb de Special. Leg. p. 778. Diog Laert. in Procem. p. 6. ; 
(5) In Artax. p 1023. (6) Herod } 311. c. 19. (7) Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 238. 


(8) Ac mihi quidem antigaissimum sepulture genus id fuisse videtur, quo apud Xe- 


noppontem Cyras utitur. Redditar enim terre corpus, et ita locatum ac situm quasi 
opernmento matnis obducitur.—Cic. lib 1. de Leg. n 56. (9) Herod. 1 111. c. 16. 
Perse jam cera circumbtos 


(4) Condiunt ASgypti mortuos, et eos domi servant: At 
condiunt, ut quam piaxime permaneant diuturna corpora.—Cic Tuscul. Quast hb. 1 


m. 308. 
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customs of the Persians, because the history of that people will take up a 
great part of this work, and because I shall say no more on that subject in 
the sequel. The treatise of (1) Barnabas Brisson, president of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, upon the government of the Persians, has been of great use 
tome. Such collections as these, when they are made by able hands, save a 
writer a great deal of pains, and furnish him with matter of erudition, that 
costs him little, and yet often does him great honour. 


ARTICLE I. 


THE CAUSE OF THE DECLENSION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, AND OF 
THE CHANGE THAT HAPPENED IN THEIR MANNERS. 


WueEnN we compare the Persians, as they were before Cyrus, and during his 
reign, with what they were afterwards 1n the reigns of his successors, we can 
hardly believe they were the same people ; and we see a sensible illustration 
of this truth, that the declension of manners, 1n any state, 18 always attended 
with that of empire and dominion. 

Among many other causes that brought about the declension of the Per- 
sian empire, the four following may be looked upon as the principal: their 
excessive magnificence and luxury ; the abject subjection and slavery of the 

eople, the bad education of their princes, which was the source of all their 
irregularities ; and their want of faith in the execution of their treaties, oatha. 
and engagements. 


SECTION I. 
- LUXURY AND MAGNIFICENCE. 


Wuar made the Persian troops in Cy1uas’s time to be looked upon as invin- 
eible, was the temperate and hard life to which they were accustomed from 
their infancy, having nothing but water for their ordinary drink, bread and 
roots for their food, the ground, or something as hard, to lie upon ; inuring 
themselves to the most painful exercises and lahours, and esteeming the 
greatest dangers as nothing. 

The temperature of .the country where they were born, which was rough, 
mountainous, and woody, might somewhat contribute to their hardiness ; for 
which reason Cyrus (2) would never consent to the project of transplanting 
them into a more mild and agreeable climate. The excellent manner of edu- 
cating the ancient Persians, of which we have already given a sufficient ac- 
count, and which was not left to the humours and fancies of parents, but was 
subject to the authority and direction of the magistrates, and regulated upon 
principles of the pope good: this excellent education | pacity them for 
observing, in all places and at all tames, a most exact and severe discipline. 
Add to this the influence of the prince’s example, who made 1t his ambition 
to surpass all his subjects in rege eye was the most abstemious and sober 
in his manner of life, the plainest 1n his dress, the most inured and accus- 
tomed to hardships and fatigues, as well as the bravest and most intrepid 2n 
the trme of action. What might not be expected from soldiers so formed 
and so trained up? By them, therefore, we find Cyrus conquered a great 
part of the world. 

After all his victories, he continued to exhort his army and people not to 
degenerate from their ancient virtue, that they might not eclipse the glory 
they had acquired, but carefully preserve that simplicity, sobriety, temper- 
ance, and love of labour, which were the means by which they had obtained 
it. But JI do not know, whether Cyrus himself did not at that very time 
sow the first seeds of that luxury, which soon overspread and corrupted the 
whole nation. In that august ceremony, which we have already described 


(1) Barnab Brissomius de Regio Persaram Principatu, &c. Argentorati, an. 1710. 
Piat.ain Apopth. p 171. 
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at large, and on which he first shewed himself in public to his new-conquered 
subjects, he thought proper, in order to heighten the splendour of his re 
dignity, to make a pompous display of all the ficence and show that 
could be cemtrived to daazle the eyes of the people. Among other things, 
he changed his own apparel, as also that of his o , giving them all gar- 
ments made after the fashion of the Medes, richly shining with gold and 
purple, instead of their Perman clothes, which were very plain and simple. 

This prince seemed to forget how much the contagious example of a court, 
the natural inclination all men have to value and esteem what pleases the 
eve, and makes a fine show, how glad they are to distinguish themselves 
above others by a false merit, easily attained 1n proportion to the degrees of 
wealth and vanity a man has abeve his neighbours ; he forgot how capable 
all this together was of corrupting the purity of ancient manners, and of 
ie neuen by degrees a general predominant taste for extravagance and 

uxury. 

(1)This luxury and extravagance rose in time to such an excess, as was 
little better than downright madness. The prince carried all his wives along 
with him to the wars: and what an equipage such a troop must be attended 
with ia easy to judge. All his generals and officers followed his example, 
each in proportion to his rank and ability. Their pretext for so doing was, 
that the sight of what they held most dear and precious in the world, would 
encourage them to fight with greater resolution ; but the true reason was the 
love of pleasure, by which they were overcome and enslaved, before they 
came to engage with the enemy. 

Another instance of their folly was, that they carmed their luxury and 
extravagance 1n the army, with respect to their tents, chariots, and tables, 
to a greater excess, 1f possible, than they did in their cities. (2)The most 
exquisite meats, the rarest birds, and the costlhest dainties, must needs be 
found for the prince, in what part of the world soever he was encamped. 
They had ther vesvels of gold and silver without number; (3)instruments 
ot luxury, says a certain histoman, not of victory, proper to llure and enrich 
an enemy, but not to repel or defeat him 

1 do not see what reason Cyrus could have for changing his conduct 1n the 
last years of his hfe. It must be owned, indeed, that the station of kings 
requires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, which may on certain occa- 
sions be carried even to a degree of pomp and splendour. But princes, pos- 
sessed of a real and solid merit, have a thousand ways of making up what 
they may seem to lose by retrenching some part of their outward state and 
magnificence. Cyrus himseH had found by experience, that a king is more 
sure of gaining respect from his people by the wisdom of his conduct, than 
by the greatness of his expenses ; and that affection and confidence produce 
a closer attachment to his person, than a vain admiration of unnecessary 
pomp and grandeur. Be this as it will, Cyrus's last example became very 
contagious A taste for vanity and expense first prevailed at court, then 
spread itself into the cities and provinces, and in a httle time infected the 
whole nation, and was one of the principal causes of the ruin of that empire, 
which he himself had founded. 

What is here sard of the fatal effects of luxury, is not peculiar to the Per- 
sian empire. The most judicious historians, the most learned philosophers, 
and the profoundest politicians, all lay 1t down as a certain indisputable 
maxim, that wherever luxury prevails, 1t never fails to destroy the most 
flourishing states and kingdoms; and the experience of all ages, and all na- 
tions, does but too clearly demonstrate the truth of this maxim. 

What is this subtle, secret poison, then, that thus lurks under the pomp 
of luxury and the charms of pleasure, and is capable of enervating at the 
same time both the whole strength of the body, and the vigour of the mind ? 
It 1s not very difficult to comprehend why it has this terrible effect. When 


43) Zencen Cyrop I iv p 91—99 (2) Senec 1 i. de Ira c.20 
‘8) Non bell: sed Juxan# apparatum—Aciem Persarum auro purpuraque fulyentem 
mtuer: jubebat Alexanidcr predam, non a:ma gestantem —Q. Curt, 
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men are accustomed to a soft ‘and voluptuous life, can ‘they be very fit for 
undergoing the fatigues and hardships of war? Are they qualified for suffer- 
ing the rigour of the seasons ; for endumng hunger and thirst ; for passing 
whole nights without sleep upen eccasion ; for going thr continual ex- 
ercise and action ; for facumg danger and despising death ? The natural effect 
of voluptuousness and delicacy, which are the inseparable companions of 
luxury, 1s to render men subject to a multitude of false wants and necessi- 
ties, to make their happiness depend upon a thousand trifling conveniences 
and superfluities, which they ean no longer be without, and to give them an 
unreasonable fondness for hfe, on account of a thousand secret ties and en-~- 
gagements that endear 1t to them, and which, by stifling in them the great 
motives of glory, of zeal for their prince, and love for their country, render 
them fearful and cowardly, and hinder them from exposing thempelves to 
dangers, which may ma moment deprive them of all those things wherein 
they place their felicity. 


SECTION If. 
THE ABJECT SUBMISSION AND SLAVERY OF THE PERSIANS. 


W« are told by Plato, that this was one of the causes of the declension of 
the Persian empire. And, indeed, what contributes most to the preservatron 
of states, and renders their arms victorious, is not the number, but the vigaur 
and courage of their armies ; and as it was finely said by one of the ancients, 
‘© (1)From the day a man loseth his hberty, he loseth one half of his ancient 
*‘ virtue.” He is no longer concerned for the prosperity of the state, to which 
he looks upon himself as an alien; and having lost the principal motives of 
his attachment to 1t, he becomes indifferent about the success of public affairs, 
about the glory or welfare of his country, in which his circumstances allow 
him to elaim no share, and by which his own private condition 1s not altered 
or improved. It may truly be said, that the reign of Cyrus was a reign of 
hberty. That prince never acted 1n an arbitrary manner; nor did he think 
that a despotic power was worthy of a king; or that there was any great 
glory in ruling an empire of slaves. Huis tent was always open, and free 
access allowed to every one that desired to speak to hum. e did not live 
retired, but was visible, accessible, and affable to all, heard their apa pas 
and with his own eyes observed and rewarded merit ; invited to has table, not 
only his general officers, and prime munisters, but even subalterns, and some- 
times whole companies of soldiers. (2)The simplicity and aor age of his 
table made him capable of giving such entertainments frequently. 1S alm 
therein was to animate his officers and soldiers, to ire them with courage 
and resolution, to attach them to his person rather than to his dignity, and 
to make them warmly espouse his glory, and still more the interest pros- 
perity eae state. This 1s what may be truly called the art of reigning and 
comman . 

In reading Xenophon, with what pleasure do we observe, not only these 
fine turns of wit, that justness and ingenuity 1n their answers and repartees, 
that delicacy in jesting and raillery, but at the same time that amiable cheer- 
fulness and gaiety, which enlivened their entertainments, from which all va- 
nity and luxury were banished, and in which the principal ee le a 
decent and becoming freedom, that prevented all constraint, and a d of 
familiarity, which was so far from lessening their respect for the prince, that 
it gave such a life and spirit to it, as nothing but a real affection and tender- 
ness could preduce. I may venture to say, that by such a conduct as this, a 
prince doubles and trebles his army at asmall expense. Thirty thousand 
men of this sort are preferable to millons of such slaves as the Persians be- 
came afterwards. In time of action, on a decisive day of battle, this truth 
is most evident ; and the prince 1s more sensible of it than any body else. 


Hom. Odyss. v 322. (2) Tantas vires habet frugalitas principis 
at‘tot umpendis tot erogationibus sola sufficiat.—Plin in Paneg. Tra), i 
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At the battle of Thymbra, when Cyrus’s horse fell under him, Xenophon 
takes notice how much it concerns a commander to be loved by his soldiers. 
The danger of the king’s person became the danger of the army ; and his 
troops on that occasion gave incredible proofs of their courage and bravery. 

Things were not carried on in the same manner under the greatest part of 
his successors. ‘Their only care was to support the pomp of sovereignty. I 
must confess, their outward ornaments and ensigns of royalty did not a little 
contribute to that end. <A purple robe richly embroidered, and hang 
down to their feet, a tiara, worn upright on their heads with an imperial 
diadem round it, a golden sceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, a 
numerous and shining court, a multitude of officers and guards ; these things 
must needs conduce to heighten the splendour of royalty ; but all this, when 
this is all, is of ttle or no value. at is that king in reality, who loses all 
his merit and his dignity, when he puts off his ornaments ! 

Some of the eastern kings, to procure the greater reverence to their per- 
sons, generally kept themselves shut up 1n their palaces, and seldofn shewed 
themselves to their subjects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first 
kung of the Medes, at his accession to the throne, introduced this pohcy, 
which afterwards became very common m all the eastern countries. But 1t 
is a great mistake, that a prince cannot descend from his grandeur, by a sort 
of familiarity, without debasing or lessening his greatness. Artaxerxes did 
not think so: and (1)Plutarch observes that that prince, and queen Statira 
his wife, took a pleasure in being visible and of easy access to their people, 
and by so doing were but the more respected. 

Among the Persians, no subject whatsoever was allowed to ap in the 
king’s presence without prostrating himself before him: and this law, which 
Seneca (2) with good reason calls a Persian slavery, Persicam servitutem, ex- 
tended also to foreigners. We shall find afterwards, that several Grecians 
refused to comply with 1t, looking upon such a ceremony as derogatory to 
men born and bred in the bosom of hberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, 
did submit to it, but not without great reluctancy ; and we are told, that 
one of them, in order to cover the shame of such a servile prostration,(3) 
purposely let fall his ring, when he came near the king, that he might have 
occasion to bend his body on another account. But it would have been cri- 
minal for any of the natives of the country to hesitate or deliberate about 
an homage which the king exacted from them with the utmost rigour. 

What the scripture relates of two sovereigns,(4) on one hand, whereof the 
one commanded all his subjects, on pain of death, to prostrate themselves 
before his image ; and the other on the same penalty suspended all acts of 
rehgion, with regard to the gods 1n general, except to himself only ; and on 
the other hand, of the ready and blind ubedience of the whole city of Baby- 
lon, who ran altogether on the first signal to bend the knee before the idol, 
and to invoke the king, exclusively of all the powers of heaven: All this 
shews to what an extravagant excess the eastern kings carned their pride, 
and the people their flattery and servitude 

So t was the distance between the Persian king and his subjects, that 
the latter, of what rank or quality soever, whether satraps, governors, néar 
relations, or even brothers to the king, were only looked upon as slaves ; 
whereas the king himself was always considered, not only as their sovereign 
lord and absolute master, but as a kind of divimty. (5)In a word, the pecu- 
liar character of the Asiatics, and the Persians more particularly than any 
other, was servitude and slavery ; which made (6)Cicero say, that the des- 
potic power, which some were endeavouring to establish in the Roman com- 
monwealth, would be an insupportable yoke, not only to a Roman, but even 
to a Persian. 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the princes on the one hand, 
and this alyect submission of the people on the other, which, according to 


(3) Im Artax. p 1013. <2) Lib i. de Benef. c. 48 et Lb i. de Ira, c. 37. 
(8) Ahan 1s Var. Histor.cap uxi (4) Nebucbadneszar, Dati ch. 11_ and Darius the 
Diede, Mau. cht. va. (4) Piut. in Apopth p 8138 (6) Lib x Eprt. ad Attia, 
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Plato,(1) were the principal causes of the ruin of the Pérsian empire, by 
dissolving all the ties wherewith a king is united to his subjects, and the 
subjects to their king. Such a haughtiness extinguishes all affection and 
humanity in the former ; and such an abject state of slavery, leaves the peo- 
ple neither courage, zeal, nor gratitude. The Persian kings governed and 
commanded only by threats and menaces, and the subjects neither obeyed nor 
marched, but with unwillingness and reluctance. This 1s the idea Xerxes 
himself gives us of them in Herodotus, where that prince 1s represented as 
wondering how the Grecians, who were a free people, could go to battle with 
a good will and inclination. How could any thing great or noble be expected 
from men so dispirited and depressed b avery, as the Persians were, and 
reduced to such an abject servitude! which, to use the words of Longinus,(2) 
is a kind of imprisonment, wherein a man’s soul may be said in some sort to 
grow lttle and contracted ! 

I am unwilling to say it, but I do not know, whether the great Cyrus hime 
self did not contribute to introduce among the Persians, both that extrava- 
gant pride in their kings, and that abject submission and flattery in the peo- 
ple. It was in that pompous ceremony, which I have several times men- 
tioned, that the Persians, till then very jealous of their hberty, and very far 
from being inclined to make a shameful prostitution of 1t by any mean be- 
haviour or servile compliances, first bent the knee before their prince, and 
stooped to a posture of adoration. Nor was this an effect of chance ; for 
Xenophon intimates clearly enough, that Cyrus,(3) who desired to have that 
homage paid him, had appointed persons on purpose to begin 1t ; whose ex- 
ample was accordingly followed by the multitude, and by the Persians as well 
as the other nations. In these lhttle tricks and stratagems, we no longer 
discern that nobleness and greatness of soul, which had ever been conspicu- 
ous in that prince till this occasion ; and I should be apt to think, that being 
arrived at the utmost pitch of glory and power, he could no longer resist those 
violent attacks, with which prosperity 1s always assaulting even the best of 
princes, (4)Secunde res sapsentum ansmos faitgani ; and that at last pride and 
vanity, which are almost inseparable from sovereign power, forced him, and 
un a manner tore him from bimself, and his own natural inclination: (5)V#s 
domunationts convulsus et mutatus. 


SECTION IIT. 


THE WRONG EDUCATION OF THEIR PRINCES, ANOTHER CAUSE OF 
THE DECLENSION OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 


Ir is Plato(6) still, the prince of philosophers, who makes this reflection ; 
and we shall find, 1f we narrowly examine the fact in question, how solid and 
judicious 1t 1s, and how inexcuseable Cyrus’s conduct was in this respect. 

Never had any man more reason than Cyrus to be sensible, how highly 
necessary a good education is to a young prince. He knew the whole value 
of 1t with regard to himself, and had found all the advantages of it by his own 
ex perience.(7) 

hat he most earnestly recommended to his officers, in that fine discourse 

he made to them after the taking of Babylon, in order to exhort them to 
maintain the glory and reputation they had acquired, was to educate their 
children in the same manner as they knew they were educated in Persia, 
and to vreserve themselves in the practice of the same manners as were 
practised there. : 

Would one believe, that a prince who spoke and thought in this manner, 
could ever have entirely neglected the education of his own children? Yet 
this 1s what sank 7 aa to pibiey Forgetting that he was a father, and em-~ 


ploying himself wholly about his conquests, he left that care entirely to 
. de Leg. . 2) C (3) Cyrop. 1. 11. p. 21 
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women, that ia, te princesses, brought up in a country where vanity, luxury, 
and voluptuousness, rei in the highest degree ; for the queen his wife 
was of Media. And in same taste and manner were the two young princes 
Cambyses and Smerdis educated. Nothing they asked was ever pefised | them ; 
nor were their desires only granted, but prevented. The great maxim was, 
that their attendants should cross them in nothing, pever contradict them, 
nor ever make use of reproofs or remonstrances with them. No one opened 
his mouth in their presence, but to praise and commend what they said and 
did. Every one cringed and stooped, and bent the knee before them ; and 
it was thought essential to their greatness, to place an infinite distance be- 
tween them and the rest of mankind, as 1f the bad been of a different species 
from them. It is Plate that informs us of ail these particulars: for Xeno- 
phon, probably to spare his hero, says not one word of the manner 1n which 
age inlets were brought up, though he gives us so ample an account of 
the education of their father. 
surprises me the most is, that Cyrus did not, at least, take them 

along with him in his last campaigns, in order to draw them out of that soft 
and effeminate ceurse of life, and to instruct them in the art of war, for they 
must needs have been of sufficient years ; but perhaps the women opposed his 
design, and over-ruled him. 

hatever the obstacle was, the effect of the education of these princes was 
such as ought to be expected from it. Cambyses came out of that school, 
what he is represented in history, an obstinate and self-conceited prince, 
full of arrogance and vanity, abandoned to the most scandalous excesses of 
drunkenness and debauchery, cruel and inhuman, even to the causing of 
his own brother to be murdered in gonsequence of a dream ; 1n a word, a 
furious frantic madman, who, by his 11] conduct, brought the empire to the 
brink of destruction. 

Hs father, says Plato, ieft him at his death many vast provinces, 1mmense 
riches, with innumerable ferces by sea and land, but he had not given him 
the means of preserving them, by teaching him the right use of such power. 

This plulosepher makes the same reflection with regard tu Darius and 
Xerxes. The former, not being the son of a king, had not been brought u 
in the same effeminate manner as princes were, but ascended the throne wit 
a long habit of industry, great temper and moderation, a courage little in- 
fernnor to that of Cyrus, and by which he added tu the empire almost as many 

rovinces as the other had conquered But he was no better a father than 

im, and reaped no benefit from the fault of his predecessor, in neglecting 
the education of his children. Accordingly, his son Xerxes was little better 
than a second Cambyses. 

From all this Plato, after having shewn what numberless rocks and quick- 
sands, almust unavoidable, lie in the way of persons bred in the arms of 
wealth and greatness, concludes, that one principal cause of the declension 
and ruin of the Persian empire, was the bad education of their princes ; be- 
cause those first examples had an influence upon, and became @& d of rule 
to, all their successors, under whom every thing still degenerated more and 
more, till at last thear luxury exceeded ail bounds and restraints. 


SECTION IV. 
THEIR BREACH OF FAITH, OR WANT OF SINCERITY. 


W£(1) are informed by Xenophon, that one of the causes both of the great 
corruption of manners among the Persiang, and of the destruction of their 
empire, was their want of public faith. Formerly, says he, the king, and 
those that governed under him, thought it an indispensable duty to keep 
their word, and inviolably to observe treaties, into which they had entered 
with the sulemnity of an oath, and that even with respect to these that had 
rendered themselves most unworthy of such treatment, through their perfi- 


(4) Cyrop }. via p 239. 
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diousness and insincerity ; and it was by this true policy and prudent con- 
duct that they gained the absolute dence, both of their own subjects, 
and of their neighbours and allies. This 1s a very great encomium given by 
the historian to the Persians, which undoub y belongs to the reign of 
the great Cyrus; (1)though Xenophon apples it hkewise to that of the 
younger Cyrus, whose grand maxim was, as he tells us, never to violate his 
faith upon any pretence whatsoever, with regard either to any word he had 
given, any promise made, or any treaty he had concluded. These princes 
had a just idea of the regal dignity, and cine § judged, that if probity and 
truth were renounced by the rest of mankind, they ought to find a sanctuary 
in the heart of a king, who, being the bond and centre as it were of society, 
should also be the protector and avenger of faith engaged ; which 1s the very 
foundation whereon the other depends 

Such sentiments as these, so noble, and so worthy of persons born for 
government, did not last lon A false prudence, and a spurious artificial 
policy, soon succeeded in their place. Instead of faith, probity, and true 
merit, says Xenophon,(2) which heretofore the prince used te cherish and 
distinguish, all the chief offices of the court to be filled with those pre- 
tended zealous servants of the king, who sacrifice every thing to his humour 
and supposed interest ; (3)who hold it asa maxim, That falsehood and deceit, 
perfidiousness and perjury, if boldly and artfully put in practice, are the 
shortest and surest expedients for bringing about his enterprises and designs ; 
who look upon a scrupulous adherence 1n a prince to his word, and to the en- 
gagements into which he has entered, as an effect of pusiulanimity, incapa- 
city, and want of understanding ; and whose opimon, in short, is, that a man 
is unqualified for government, if he does not prefer reasons and considera- 
tions of state-before the exact observation of treaties, though concluded in 
never so solemn and sacred a manner. 

The Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon imitated their prince, who 
became their example and instructor in double-dealing and treachery. They 
soon gave themselves up to violence, injustice, and impiety; and from thence 
proceeds that strange alteration and difference we find in their manners, as 
also the contempt they conceived for their sovereign, which is both the na- 
tural consequence and punishment of the ttle regard princes pay to the 
most sacred and awful solemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath by which treaties are sealed and ratified, and the Deit 
brought in not only as present, but as guarantee of the conditions stipulated, 
is a most sacred and august ceremony, very proper for the subjecting of 
earthly princes to the Supreme Judge ef heaven and earth, who alone is qua- 
hified to judge them, and for the keeping all human majesty within the bounds 
of its duty, by making it appear before the majesty of Ged, in respect of 
which it is as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people not te stand 
in fear of the Supreme Being, how will they be able to secure their respect 
and reverence to themselves? When once that fear comes to be extinguish- 
ed in the subject as well as in the prince, what will become of fidelity and 
obedience, and on what foundations shall the throne be supported ?P (4)Cyrus 
had good reason to say, that he looked upon none as good servante and faith- 
ful subjects, but such as had a sense of religion, and a reverence for the Deity : 
nor is it at all astonishing, that the contempt which an impious prince, who 
has no regard to the sanctity of oaths, shews of God religion, should 
shake the very foundations of the firmest and best-established empires, and 
sooner or later occasion their utter destruction. Kangs, says (5)Plutarch, 
when any revolution happens in their dominions, are apt to complain bitter- 
ly of their subjects’ unfaithfulness and disloyalty ; but they do them wrong, 
and forget that 1t was themselves who gave them the first lessons of their 
disloyalty, by shewing no regard to justice and fidelity, which, on all occa- 
sions, they had sacrificed without scruple to their own particular interests. 


C1) De Exped Cyr 1 + p 267. (2) Cyrop.} wn p 259. | 
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STATES AND GOVERNMENTS OF GREECE. 


Or all the countries of antiquity, none have been so highly celebrated, or 
furnished history with so many valuable monuments and illustrious examples, 
as Greece In what hght soever she 1s considered, whether for the glory of 
her arms, the wisdom of her laws, or the study and improvement of arts and 
sciences, we must allow that she carried them to the utmost degree of per- 
fection ; and it may truly be said, that 1n all these respects she has in some 
measure been the school of mankind. 

It 1s impossible not to be very much affected with the history of such a 
nation ; especially when we consider, that 1t has been transmitted to us by 
writers of extraordinary merit, many of whom distinguished themselves as 
much by their swords, as by their pens, and were as great commanders and 
able statesmen, as excellent historians. 1 confess, it is'a vast advantage to 
have such men for guides ; men of an exquisite judgment and consummate 
prudence ; of a just and perfect taste in every respect ;-and who furnish 
not only the facts and thoughts, as well as the expressions wherewith they 
are to be represented ; but, what is more important, the proper reflections 
that are to accompany those facts, and which are the great advantages re- 
sulting from history. These are the mnch sources from whence I shall draw 
all that I have to say, having previously, however, inquired into the first or1- 
gin and establishment of the Grecian states. As this inquiry must be dry, 
and not capable of affording much delight to the reader, I shall be as brief 
as possible. But before I enter upon that, I think it necessary to draw a 
kind of short plan of the situation of the country, and of the several paits 
that compose it. ? 


ARTICLE I. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT GREECE, 


> 


Ancient Greece, which 1s now the south part of Turkey in Europe, was 
bounded on the east by the AZgean sea, now called the Archipelago. on the 
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south by the Cretan, or Candian sea ; on the west by the Ionian sea ; and 
on the north by Illyria and Thrace. 

The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, Peloponnesus, Greece 
properly so calied, Thessaly, and Macedonia. 

rrnus. This province is situated to the west, and divided from Thes- 
saly and Macedonia by Mount Pindus and the Acroceraunian mountaina,. 
® most remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, the Movossrans, whose 
chief city is Dodona, famous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Cua- 
ONTANS, whose principal city is Oricum. The Tuesrrotians, whose city 
is Buthrotum, where was the palace and residence of Pyrrhus. The Acar- 
NANIANS, whose city was Ambracia, which gives its name to the gulf. Near 
to thia steed Actium, famous for the victory of Augustus Cesar, who built 
over against that city, on the other side of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. 
There were two little rivers in Epirus, very famous in fabulous story, Cocy- 
tus and Acheron. 

Epirus must have been very well peopled in former times ; as (1)Polybius 
relates, that Paulus Amuilius, after having defeated Perseus, the last king 
of Macedonia, destroyed seventy cities 1n that country, the greatest part of 
which belonged to the Molossians ; and that he carried away from thence no 
less than a hundred and fifty thousand prisoners. 

PELOPONNESUS. This 1s a peninsula, now called the Morea, joined ta 
the rest of Greece only by the Isthmus of Corinth, that is but sxx mules broad. 
It is well known that several princes have attempted in vain to cut through 
this Isthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnesus are Acuatia, properly so called, whose chief c1- 
ties are, Corinth, Sicyon, Patre, &c. Enis, in which is Olympia, otherwise 
called Pisa, seated on the river Alpheus, upon the banks of which the Olym- 
pic games used to be celebrated. Murssrwnta, 1n which are the cities of Mes- 
sene, and Pylos, the birth-place of Nestor and Corona. Arcapra, 1n which 
was Cyllene the mountain where Mercury was born, the cities of Tegea, 
Styiphalua, Mantinea, and Megalopolis, Polybius’s native place. Laconia, 
wherein stood Sparta, or Lacedzemon, and Amyclw; Mount Taygetus , the 
river Eurotas, and the cape of Tenarus. ArcGo.is, 1n which was the city of 
Argos, called also Hippium, famous for the temple of Juno, Nemea, My- 
co Naupha, Troezene, and Epidaurus, wherein was the temple of As- 
culapuius. 

GRreEce, properly so. called The principal parts of this country were, 
fEToxLr1A, 1n which were the cities of Chaleis, Calydon and Olenus. Doxis. 
The Locri. Ozorm. Naupactum, now called Lepanto, famous for the de- 
feat of the Turks in 1571. Puocis  Anticyra. Delphos, at the foot of 
Mount Parnassus, famous for the oracles delivered there In this countiy 
also was Mount Helicon. Baotria Mount Citheron. Orchomenus Thes- 
pia. Chzronea, Plutarch’s native country. Platzz, famous for the defeat 
of Mardonius. Thebes Auhs, famous for its port, from whence the Gre- 
cian army set sail for the siege of Troy. Lectura, celebrated for the victory 
of Epaminondas. ArtTica. Megara. Eleusis. Decelia. Marathon, where 
Multiades defeated the Persian army. Athens, whose ports were Pirzeus, 
Munychia, and Phalerus. The mountam Hymettus, famous for its excellent 
honey. Lockris. 

TueEessatx. The most remarkable towns of this province were Gomph, 
Pharsaha, near which Julius Cesar defeated Pompey. Magnesia. Methone, 
at the siege of which Philip lost his eye. Thermopylae, a narrow strait, fa- 
mous for the defeat of Xerxes’s numerous army by the vigorous resistance 
of three hundred Spartans. Phthia. Thebes. Larissa. Demetria. The 
delightful valleys of Tempe, near the banks of the river Peneus. Olympus, 
Pelion, and Ossa, three mountains celebrated in fabulous story for the battle 
of the giants. 

Maceponra. I shall only mention a few of the principal towns of thie 
country. Epidamnus, or Dyirachium, now called Durazzo. Apolloma. Pel-~ 
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la, the capital of the country, and the native of Philip, and of his sor 
Alexander the Great. /igwa. dessa. P e. Olynthus, from whence 
the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes took their name. Torone. Arcanthus. 'Thes- 
salonica, now called Salonichi. Stagira, the place of Aristotle’s birth. Am- 
phipolis. Philippi, famous for the victory gained there by Augustus and 
Antheny over tus and Cassius. Scotussa. Mount Athos; and the ri- 


ver Strymon. 
THE GRECIAN ISLES. 


Tuere is a great number of islands contiguous to Greece, that are very 
famous in history. In the Ionian sea, Corcyra, with a town of the same 
name, now called Corfu. Cephalene and nthus, now Cephalonia and 
Zant. Ithaca, the country of Ulysses, and Dulichium. Near the promon- 
tory Malea, over-against mia, is Cythera. In the Saronic gulf, are i. 
gina and Salamine, so famous for the naval battle between Xerxes and the 
Grecians. Between Greece and Asia lie the Sporades; and the Cyclades, 
the most noted of which are Andros, Delos, and Paros, anciently famous for 
fine marble. Higher up in the Agean sea is Eubeea, now N pont, sepa- 
rated from the main-land by a small arm of the sea, called Euripus. The 
most remarkable city of this isle was Chalcis. Towards the north 1s Skyros, 
and a good deal higher, Lemnos, now called Stalimene ; and still farther, 
Samothrace. Lower down 1s Lesbos, whose principal city was Mitylene, from 
whence the isle has since taken the name oe Meteln. Chios, now Scio, re- 
nowned for excellent wine ; and lastly, Samos. Some of these last-mentioned 
isles are reckoned to belong to Asia. 

The island of Crete, now Candia, is the largest of all the isles contiguous 
to Greece. It has to the north the AZgean sea, or the Archipelago ; and to 
the south the African ocean. Its principal towns were, Gortyna, Cydon, 
Gnossus ; its mountains, Dicte, Ida, and Corycus. Its labyrinth 1s famous 
all over the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in most of these isles. 

They had hkewise settlements in Sicily, and in part of Italy towards Ca- 
labria(1), which places are for that reason called Grecia Magna. 

(2)But their grand settlement was 1n Asia Minor, and preimage 2 in A- 
olis, Ionia, and Doris. The principal towns of Hols, are Cume, Phocea, 
Elea. Of Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon and Ephe- 
sus Of Doris, Halicarnassus and Cnidos. 

They had also a great number of colomes dispersed up and down in diffe- 
rent parts of the wurld, whereof I shall give some account as occasion shall 


offer. 
ARTICLE II. 
DIVISION OF THE GRECIAN HIS'1IORY INTO FOUR SEVERAL AGES 


Tne Grecian history may be divided into four different ages, noted by so 
many memorable epochas, all which together include the space of 2154 years. 

The first age extends from the foundation of the several petty kingdoms 
of Greece, beginning with that of Sicyone, which is the most ancient, to the 
siege of Troy, and comprehends about a thousand years, namely, from the 
year of the world 1820 to the year 2820. 

The second s at the ing of Troy and reaches to the reign of Da- 
rius, the son of Hystaspes, at which penod the Grecian history begins to be 
intermixed with that of the Persians,; and contains the space of six hundred 
and sixty-three years, from the year of the world 2820 to the year 3483. 

The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of Darius to the death 
of Alexander the Great, which 18s the finest part of the Grecian history, and 
takes in the term of one huudred and ninety-eight years, from the year of 


the world 3483 to the year 3681. 
(1) Strab.] wi p 253 (2) Plin iovec @ 
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The fourth and last age commences from the death of Alexander, at which 
time the Grecians began to decline ; and continues to their fina] subjection 
by the Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin and downfal of the Greeks 
may be dated, partly from the taking and destruction of Corinth by the con- 
sul L. Mummuus in 3858, partly from the extinction of the kingdom of the 
Seleucidszs in Asia, by Pompey, in the year of the world 3939 ; and of the 
kingdom of the Lagidez in Egypt by Augustus, A. M. 3974. This last age 
includes 1n all two hundred and ninety-three years. 

Of these four distinct ages, I shall in this place only touch upon the two 
first in a very succinct manner, just to give the reader some general notion 
of that obscure paved 3; because those times, at least a great part of them, 
partake more of fable than of real history ; and are wrapped up in a dark-« 
ness and obscurity, which it is very hard, if not tasnoaalbles to penetrate: 
and I have often declared already, that such a dark and laborious inquiry, 
though very useful for those that are entering deep into history, does not 
come within the plan of my design. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE PRIMITIVE ORIGIN OF THE GRECIANS. 


In order to arrive at any certain knowledge concerning the first origin of the 
Grecian nations we must necessarily have recourse to the account we have 
of it 1n the holy scriptures. 

(1)Javan or Ion, for in the Hebrew the same letters differently pointed 
form these two different names, the son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah, 
was certainly the father of all those nations that went under the general de- 
nomination of Greeks, though he has been looked upon as the father of the 
Ionians only, which were but one particular nation of Greeks. But the He- 
brews, the Chaldeans, Arabians, and others, give no other appellation to the 
whole bod y of the Grecian nations, than that of Iomans. (2)And for this 
reason, Alexander, in the predictions of Daniel, is mentioned under the 
name of the king of (3)Javan. 

(4)Javan had four sons, Elisha, Tarsis, Chittim, and Dodanim. As Javan 
was the inal father of the Grecians in general, no doubt but his four 
sons were the heads and founders of the chief tribes and principal branches 
of that nation, which became in succeeding ages so renowned for arts and 
arms. 

Elisha is the same as Ellas, as it is rendered in the Chaldee translation ; 
and the word “£\Aqwes, which was used in the common appellation of the whole 
people, in the same manner as the word *£AAar was of the whole country, has 
no other derivation. The city of Elis, v ancient in Peleponnesus, the 
Elysian fields, the river Elissus, or Illissus, have long retained the marks of 
their being derived from Elhsha, and have contributed more to preserve his 
memory, than the historians themselves of the nation, who were inquisitive 
after foreign affairs, and but little uainted with their own original ; be- 
cause, as they had little or no knowl of the true religion, they did not 
carry their enquimes so high. Upon which account, they themselves derived 
the words Hellenes and Jones from another fountain, as we shall see in the 
sequel ; for 1 think myself obliged to give some account of their opinions al- 
so in this respect. 

Tarsis was the second son of Javan. He settled, as his brethren did, in 
some part of Greece, perhaps in Achaia or the neighbouring provinces, as 
Elisha did in Peloponnesus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the father of the Macedo- 
nians, according to the authority of the first book of the Maccabees, (5) in 
the beginning of which it is said, that Alexander, the son of Philip the Ma~ 


t) Gen. x 2 (2) Dan, vin. 21. (3) Hircus caprarum rex 
Gc. ‘a the Hebrew, rex Javan. (4) Gen. x. 4. (5) 1 Maccab. 1. L. 
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cedonian, went out of his country, which was that of Cethim(1), or Chittim, 
to make war against Darius, king of Persia. And in the eighth chapter, 
speaking of the Romans and their victories over the last king of Macedonia, 
Philip and Perseus(2), the two last-mentioned princes, are called kings of 
the Cetheans. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Thessaly and Epirus were the portion 
of the fourth son of Javan. The impious worship of Jupiter of Dodona, as 
well as the city of Dodona(3) itself, are proofs that some remembrance of 
Dodanim had remained with the people, who derived their first establish- 
ment from him. 

This 1s all that can be said with any certainty concerning the true origin 
of the Grecian nation. The holy scripture, whose design 1s not to satisfy 
our curiosity, but to nourish and improve our piety, after scattering these 
few rays of hght, leaves us 1n utter darkness concerning the rest of their 
history ; which therefore can only be collected from profane authors. 

If we may believe (4)Pliny, the Grecians were so called from the name of 
an ancient king, of whom they had but a very uncertain tradition. Homer, 
in his poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and Achaians, It is ob- 
servable, that the word Grecus 1s not once used in Virgil 

The exceeding rusticity of the first Grecians would appear incredible, if 
we could call in question the testimony of their historians upon that article 
But a people so vain of their omg:in, as to adorn 1t with fiction and fable, we 
my be sure, would never think of inventing any thing to its disparagement. 
(5)Who would imagine, that the people to whom the world is indebted for 
all her knowledge in literature and the sciences, should be descended from 
mere savages, who knew no other law than force, and were ignorant even of 
agriculture’ And yet this appears plainly to be the case, from the divine 
honours they decreed to the person(6) who first taught them to feed upon 
acorns, aS a more delicate and wholesome nourishment than herbs. There 
was still a great distance from this first improvement to a state of urbanity 
and politeness. Nor did they indeed arrive at the latter, till after a long 
process of time. 

The weakest are not the last to understand the necessity of living together 
in society, in order to defend themselves against violence and oppression. 
At first they built single houses at a distance from one another , the number 
of which insensibly increasing, formed in time towns, and cities. But the 
bare living together in society was not sufficient to polish such a people. 
Egypt and Pheenicia had the honour of doing this 7) Both these nations 
contributed to instruct and civilize the Grecians, by the colomies they sent 
among them. The latter taught them navigation, writing, and commerce ; 
the former the knowledge of their laws and polity, gave them a taste for arte 
and sciences, and initiated them into their mysteries. ~ 

(8)Greece, in her infant state, was exposed to great commotions and fre- 
quent revolutions ; because, as the people had no settled correspondence, and 
no superior power to give laws to the rest, every thing was determined by 
force and violence. The strongest invaded those lands of their neighbours, 
which they thought most fertile and delightful, and dispossessed the lawful 
owners, who were obliged to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica was 
a dry and barren country, its inhabitants had not the same invasions and out- 
rages to fear, and therefore consequently kept themselves in possession of 
their ancient territories ; for which reason they took the name of avrox@oves, 
that is, men born in the country where they lived, to distinguish themselves 
from the rest of the nations, that had almost transplanted themselves from 
place to place. 

Such were in general the first beginnings of Greece. We must now enter 
inte a more tooo detail, and give a brief account of the establishment of 
the several different states, whereof the whole country consisted. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
THE DIFFERENT STATES INTO WHICH GREECE WAS DIVIDED. 


In those early times, kingdoms were but inconsiderable, and of very small 
extent, the title of kingdom being often given to a single city, with a few 
leagues of land depending upon 1t. 

Ojsicvon. The most ancient kingdom of Greece was that of Sicyon, 
whose beginning 1s placed by Eusebius thirteen hundred and thirteen yeas 
before the first Olympiad. Its duration 1s believed to have been about a 
thousand years. 

(2)Arcos. The kingdom of Argos in Peloponnesus, began a thousand and 
eighty Pheri before the first Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The hrst 
king of 1t was Inacuus His successors were, his son PHoroNevs, APIS, 
Axeus, from whence the country took 1ts name, and after several others, 
GELavor, who was dethroned and expelled his kingdom by Danaus the 
a deg (3) The successors of this last were first, Lynceus, the son of his 
brother Aigyptus, who alone, of fifty brothers, escaped the cruelty of the Da- 
naides, then AzBas, Prorrus, and Acrisivs. 

Of Danae, daughter to the last, was born Perseus, who having, when he 
was grown up, unfortunately killed his grandfather Acrisius, and not being 
able to bear the sight of Argos, where he committed that involuntary murdei, 
withdrew to Mycenw, and there fixed the seat of his kingdom 

Mycrenz erseus then translated the seat of the kingdom from Argos to 
Mycenz. He left several sons behind him, among others, Alczeus, Sthenelus, 
and Electryon. Alcsus was the father of Amphitryon, Sthenelus of Eurys- 
theus, and Electryon of Alemena. Amphitryon married Alcmena, upon 
whom Jupiter begat Hercules 

Eurystheus and Hercules came into the world the same day ; but as the 
birth of the former was, by Juno’s management antecedent to that of the 
latter, Hercules was forced to be subject to him, and was obliged, by his 
order, to undertake the twelve labours, so celebrated in fable. 

The kings who reigned at Mycenew after Perseus were, ELEcTRYON, STHE-~ 
NELuS, and EurysrHueus' The last, after the death of Hercules, declared 
open war against his descendants, apprehending they ht some time or 
other attempt to dethrone him, which, as it happened, was done by the Hera- 
chdz , for having killed Eurystheus 1n battle, they entered victorious into 
Peloponnesus, and made themselves masters of the country But, as this 
happened before the time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which, with 
the direction of an oracle, obliged them to quit the country ‘Three years 
after this, being deceived by the ambiguous expression of the oracle, they 
made a second attempt, which hkewise proved fruitless. This was about 
twenty years before the taking of ‘Troy 

Arreus, the son of Pelops, uncle by the mother’s side to Eurystheus, was 
the latter’s successor And in this manner the crown came to the descen- 
dants of Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which before was called Apia, 
derived its name The bloody hatred of the two brothers, Atreus and Thy- 
estes, 1s known to all the world. 

PrisTHENES, the son of Atreus, succeeded his father in the kingdom of 
Mycene, which he left to his son AGAMEMNON, who was succeeded by his 
son Orestes ‘The kingdom of Mycens was filled with enormous and horri- 
ble crimes, from the time 1t came into the family of Pelops 

TisaMENES and PrnrHitus, sons of Orestes, reigned after their father, 
and were at last driven out of Peloponnesus by the ‘Heraclidss: 

(4)ATHENS. CerEcROPS, a native of Egypt, was the founder of this kings 
dom Having settled 1n Attica, he divided all the country subject to him 
into twelve districts. He also established the Areopagus. 
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This aug ist tribunal, in the reign of his successor Crawavs, adjudged the 
famous dispute between Neptune and Mars _ In his time happened Deuca- 
lion’s flood. The deluge of Ogvges in Attica was much more ancient, being 
a thousand and twenty years before the first Olympiad, and consequently in 
the year of the world 2208 

AMPHICTYON, the third king of Athens, procured a confederacy between 
twelve nations, which assembled twice a year at Thermopylz, there to offer 
their common sacrifices, and to consult together upon their affairs in general, 
as also upon the affairs of each nation in particular. This convention was 
called the Assembly of the Amphictyons. 

The reign of Exectueus is remarkable for the arrival of Ceres in Attica, 
after the rape of her daughter Proserpine, as also for the institution of the 
mysteries at Eleusis. 

(1)The reign of Zicxvs, the son of Pandion, 1s the most illustrious period 
of the history of the heroes. In his time are placed the expedition of the 
Argonauts ; the celebrated labours of Hercules ; the war of Minos, second 
king of Crete, against the Athenians , the story of Theseus and Ariadne. - 

HESEUuS succeeded his father A.geus. Cecrops had divided Attica into 
twelve boroughs, or twelve districts, separated from each other. Theseus 
brought the people to understand the advantages of common government, 
and united the twelve boroughs into one city or body politic, in which the 
whole authority was united. 

eoene was the last king of Athens; he devoted himself to die for his 

eople. 
J (2)After him the title of King was extinguished among the Athenians. 
Mervpown, his son, was set at the head of the commonwealth with the title of 
Archon, that 1s to say, President or Governor The first archons were for 
life; but the Athenians, growing weary of a government which they still 
thought bere too great a resemblance to roval power, made their archons 
elective every ten years, and at last reduced it to an annual office. 

(3)Tueses Cadmus, whocame by sea from the coast of Phosnicia, that 
is, from about Tyre and Sidon, seized upon that part of the country which 
was afterwards called Boeotia. He built there the city of Thebes, or at least 
a citadel, which from his own name he called Cadmeza, and there fixed the 
seat of his power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his successors, and of Jocasta his wife, 
of CEdipus their son, of Eteocles and Polynices, who were born of the in- 
cestuous marriage of Jocasta with C£dipus, have furnished ample matter for 
fabulous narration and theatrical representations 

Sparta, or Lacepzmon. It 1s supposed that Letex, the first king of 
Laconia, began his reign about 1516 years before the Christian era 

Tywparus, the ninth king of Lacedemon, had, by Leda, Castor and Pol- 
lux, who were twins, besides Helena, and Clytemnestra, the wife of Aga- 
memnon, king of Mycenz. Having survived his two sons, the twins, he 
began to think of chusing a successor, by looking out for a husband to his 
daughter Helena All the pretenders to this princess bound themselves b 
oath to abide by, and entirely submit to, the choice which the lady herself 
should make, who determined in favour of Menelaus' She had not lved 
above three years with her husband, before she was carried off by Alexander 
or Paris, son of Priam, king of the Trojans, which rape was the cause of the 
Trojan war. Greece did not properly begin to know or experience her united 
strength, till the famous siege of that city, where Achilles, the Ajaces, Nes- 
tor, and Ulysses, gave Asia sufficient reasons to forebode her future subjection 
to their posterity. The Greeks took Troy after a ten years’ siege, much 
about the time that Jephtha governed the people of God, that is, according 
to Bishop Usher, in the year of the world 2820, and 1184 before Jesus Christ. 
This epocha 1s famous im history, and should be carefully remembered, as 
well as that of the Olympiads. 
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An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete years from one celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games to another. We shall elsewhere give an account 
of the institution of these games, which were celebrated every four years, 
near the town of Pisa, otherwise called Olympia 

The common era of the Olympiads begins in the summer of the year 
of the world 3228, 776 years before Jesus Christ, from the games in which 
Chorebus won the prize in the foot-race. 

Fourscore years after the taking of Troy, the Herachdz re-entered the 
Peloponnesus, and seized Lacedemon, where two brothers, Eurysthenes and 
Procles, sons of Aristodemus, began to reign together, and from their time 
the sceptre always continued jointly in the hands of the descendants of those 
two families, Many years after this, Lycurgus instituted that body of laws 
for the Spartan state, which rendered both the legislator and the republic so 
famous 1n history: I shall speak of them at large in the sequel. 

(1)CortntH. Corinth began later than the other cities I have been speak- 
ing of to be governed by particular kings. It was at first subject to thuse of 
Argos and Mycene, at last Sisyphus, the son of olus, made himself master 
of it. But his descendants were dispossessed of the throne by the Heraclide, 
about 110 years after the seize of Troy. 

The regal power after this came to the descendants of Bacchis, under whom 
the monarchy was changed into an aristocracy, that 1s, the reins of the 
government were in the hands of the elders, who annually chose from among 
themselves a chief magistrate, whom they called Prytanis At last Cypselus 
having gained the people, usurped the supreme authority, which he trans- 
mitted to his son Periander , who was ranked among the Grecian sages, on 
account of the love he bore to learning, and the protection and encourage- 
ment he gave to learned men. 

(2)Maceponia. It was a long time before the Greeks had any great re- 
gard to Macedonia Her kings hving retired 1n woods and mountains, seem- 
ed not to be considered asa part of Greece ‘They pretended, that their 
kings, of whom Caranus was the first, were descended from Hercules. Phi- 
lip and his son Alexander raised the glory of ths kingdom to a very high 
pitch. It had subsisted 171 years before the death of Alexander, and con- 
tinued 155 more, till Perseus was beaten and taken by the Romans; 1n all 
626 years 


ARTICLE V. 


COLONIES OF THE GREEKS SENT INTO ASIA MINOR. 


We have already observed, that fourscore years after the taking of Troy, 
the Heraclidw recovered Peloponnesus, after having deteated the Pelopiday, 
that 1s, Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes , and that they divided the 
kingdoms of Mycensz, Argos, and Lacedemon, among them 

So great a revolution as this almost changed the face of the country, and 
made way for several very famous transmigrations , which the better to un- 
derstand, and to have the clearer idea of the situation of the Grecian na- 
tions, as also of the four dialects, or different idioms of speech, that prevailed 
eons wen it will be necessary to look a little farther back into history. 

(3)Deucalion, who reigned in Thessaly, and under whom happened the 
flood that bears his name, had by Pyrrha his wife two sons, Helenus and 
Amphictyon. This last, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned there 
in his place. Helenus, if we may believe the historians of his country, gave 
a ae of Helenes to the Greeks: he had thiee suns, Holus, Dorus, and 

uthus. 

Eolus, who was the eldest, succeeded his father, and besides Thessaly had 
Locris and Boeotia added to his dominions. Several of his descendants went 
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into Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, from 
whom Peloponnesus took its name, and settled themselves 1n Laconia. 

The country contiguous to Parnassus fell to the share of Dorus, and from 
him was called Doris 

Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon some particular disgust, to quit 
his country, retired into Attica, where he married the daughter of Erech- 
theus, king of the Athenians, by whom he had two sons, Achzus and Ion. 

An involuntary murder, committed by Achzus, obhged him to retire to 
Peloponnesus, which was then called Egialea, of which one part was from 
him called Achaia. His descendants settled at Lacedemon. 

Ion, having signahzed himself by his victories, was invited by the Athe- 
nians to govern their city, and gave the country his name ; for the inhabi- 
tants of Attica were hkewise called Ionians. ‘The number of the citizens 
increased to such a degree, that the Athenians were obliged to send a colony 
of the Ionians into Peloponnesus, who hkewise gave the name to the country 
they possessed. 

hus all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, though composed of different 
people, were united under the names of Achzans and Ionians. 

he Heraclidz, fourscore years after the taking of Troy, resolved serious- 
ly to recover Peloponnesus, which of right belonged to them. They had 
three principal leaders, sons of Aristomachus, namely, Timenes, Cresphontes, 
and Aristodemus ; the last dying, his two sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, 
succeeded him. The success of their expedition was as happy as the motive 
was just, and they recovered the possession of their ancient dominion. Argos 
fell to Timenes, Messenia to Cresphontes, and Laconia to the two sons of 
Aristodemus 

Such of the Achwans as were descended from olus, and had hitherto 
inhabited Laconia, being driven from thence by the Dorians, who accom- 
panied the Heraclida into Peloponnesus, after some wandering, settled in 
that part of Asia Minor, winch from them took the name of olis, where 
they founded Smyrna, and eleven other cities ; but the town of Smyrna came 
afterwards into the hands of the lomans. The Lohans became hkewise pos- 
sessed of several cities of Lesbos. 

As for the Acheans of Mycenz and Argos, being compelled to abandon 
their country to the Heraclidz, they seized upon that of the Jonians, who 
dwelt at that time in a part of Peloponnesus. The latter fled at first to 
Athens, their original country, from whence they some time afterwards de- 
parted under the conduct of Nileus and Androcles, both sons of Codrus, and 
seized upon that part of the coast of Asia Minor which hes between Caria 
and Lydia, and from them was named Ionia, here they built twelve cities, 
Ephesus, Clazomenz, Samos, &c. 

(1)The power of the Athenians, who had then Codrus for their king, being 
very much augmented by the great number of refugees that were fled into 
their country, the Heraclidw thought proper to oppose the progress of their 

wer, and for that reason made war upon them. The latter were worsted 
in a battle, but still remained masters of Megaris, where they built Megara, 
and settled the Dorians 1n that country in the room of the Ionians. 

(2)One part of the Dorians continued in the country after the death of 
Codrus, another went to Crete ; the greatest number settled in that part of 
Asia Minor, which from them was called Doris, where they built Halicar- 
nassus, Cnidus, and other cities, and made themselves masters of the island 
of Rhodes, Cos, &c. 


THE GRECIAN DIALECTS. 


It will now be more easy to understand what we have to say concerning the 
several Grecian dialects. These were four in number, the Attic, the Ionic, 
the Doric, and the /Zolic. They were in realty four different languages, 
each of them perfect in its kind, and used by a distinct nation ; but yet all 
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derived from and grounded upon the same original tongue. And this diver- 
sity of languages is by no means wonderful in a country where the inhabit- 
ants consisted of different nations, that did not depend upon one another, but 
had each its particular territories ~ 

1. The Attic dialect 1s that which was used in Athens and the country 
round about. This dialect has been chiefly used by Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Isocrates, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. 

2. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with the ancient Attic ; but after 
it had passed into several towns of Asia Minor, and into the adjacent islands 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the people of Achaia, it received 
a sort of new tincture, and did not come up to that perfect delicacy, which 
the Athenians afterwards attained to. Hippocrates and Herodotus wrote in 
this dialect. 

3. The Doric was first 1n use among the Spartans, and the people of Ar- 
gos ; it passed afterwards into Epirus, Lybia, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. 
Archimedes and Theocritus, both of them Syracusans, and Pindar, followed 
this dialect. 

4. The Molic dialect was at first used by the Bosotians and their neigh- 
bours, and then in Zolis, a country 1n Asia Minor, between Ionia and My- 
sia, which contained ten or twelve cities that were Giecian colonies. eepyve 
and Alczus, of whose works very lhttle remains, wrote 1n this dialect. e 
find also a mixture of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and 
many others. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT ALMOST GENERALLY 
ESTABLISHED THROUGHOUT GREECE. 


Tue reader may have observed in the httle 1 have said about the several 
settlements of Greece, that the primordial ground of all those different states 
was monarchical government, which was the most ancient of all forms, the 
most universally received and established, the most proper to maintain peace 
and concord , and which, as (1)Plato observes, is formed upon the model of 
paternal authority, and of that gentle and moderate dominion which fathers 
exercise over their families. 

But, as the state of things degenerated by degrees, through the injustice 
of usurpers and severity of lawful masters, the insurrections of the people, 
and a thoysand accidents and revolutions that happened 1n those states, a 
different spirit seized the people, which prevailed over all Greece, kindled a 
violent desire of lhberty, and brought about a general change of government 
every where, except 1n Macedonia ; so that monarchy gave way to a repub- 
lican government, which, however, was diversified into almost as many va- 
rious forms as there were different cities, according to the different genius 
and peculiar character of each people 

However, there still remained a kind of tincture or leaven of the ancient 
monarchical government, which frequently inflamed the ambition of pnvate 
citizens, and made them desire to become masters of their country. In al- 
most every state of Greece, some private persons arose, who, without any 
nght to the throne, either by birth or election of the citizens, endeavoured 
to advance themselves ta 1t by cabal, treachery, and violence ; and who, with- 
out any respect for the laws, or regard to the public good, exercised a sove- 
reign authority, with a despotic empire and arbitrary sway. In order to 
support their unjust usurpations in the midst of distrust and alarms, they 
thought themselves obliged to prevent imaginary, or to suppress real consp1- 
racies, by the most cruel proscriptions ; and to sacrifice to their own security 
all those whom merit, rank, wealth, zeal for hberty, or love of their country, 
rendered obnoxious to a suspicious and unsettled government, which found 
itself hated by“dll, and was sensible it deserved to be so. It was this cruel 
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and inhuman treatment that rendered these men so odious, and brought 
upon them the a pellation of (1)Tyrants, and which furnished such ample 
matter fo: the declamation of orators, and tne tragical representations of the 
theatre. 

All these cities and districts of Greece that aceemed so entirely different 
from one another, 1n their laws, customs, and interests, were nevertheless 
formed and combined into one sole, entire, and united body ; whose strength 
increased to such a degree, as to make the formidable power of the Persians 
under Darius and Xerxes tremble , and which even then, perhaps, would 
have entirely overthrown the Persian greatness, had the Grecian states been 
wise enough to have preserved that union and concord among themselves, 
which afterwards rendered them invinoble. This is the scene which I am 
now to open, and which certainly merits the reader’s whole attention. 

We shall see, in the following volumes, a small nation confined within a 
country not equal to the fourth part of France, disputing empire with the 
most powerful throne then upon the earth; and we shall see this handful of 
men, not only making head against the innumerable army of the Persians, 
but dispersing, routing, and cutting them to pieces, and sometimes reducing 
the Persian pride so low, as to make them submit to conditions of peace, as 
shameful to the conquered as glorious for the conquerors. 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two that particularly distin- 
guished themselves, and acquired an authority and a kind of superiority over 
the rest, by the mere dint of their merit and conduct ; these two were Lace- 
demon and Athens As these cities make a considerable figure, and act an 
illustrious part 1n the ensuing history, before I enter upon particulars, I think 
I ought first to give the reader some idea of the genius, character, manners, 
and government of their respective inhabitants. Plutarch, in the Lives of 
Lycurgus and Solen, will furnish me with the greatest part of what I have 
to say upon this head. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT LAWS ESTABLISHED BY LYCURGUS 


THERE 1s perhaps nothing in profane history better attested, and at the same 
time more incredible, than what relates to the government of Sparta, and 
the discipline established in it by Lycurgus. (2,This legislator was the son 
of Eunomus, one of the two kings who reigned together in Sparta. It would 
have been easy for Lycurgus to have ascended the throne after the death of 
his eldest brother, who left no son behind him ; and 1n effect he was king for 
some days. But as soon as his sister-in-law was found to be with child, he 
declared, that the crown belonged to her son, if she had one ; and from thence- 
fourth he governed the hingdom only as his guardian. In the meantime, the 
widow sent to him underhand, that if he would promise to marry her when 
he was ma she would destroy the fruit of her womb So detestable a pro- 
pusal struck Lycurgus with horror, however, he concealed his indignation, 
and amusing the woman with different pretences, so managed it, that she 
went out her full time, and was delivered. As soon as the child was born, 
he proclaimed him king, and took care to have him brought up and educated 
in a proper manner. This prince, on account of the joy which the people 
testihed at his birth, was named Charilaus. 

(3)The state was at this time 1n great disorder, the authority, both of the 
king and the laws, being absolutely despised and unregarded No curb was 
strong enough to restrain the audacivusness of the people, which every day 
z1ncreased more and more. 

Lycurgus was so courageous as to form the design of making a thorough 
refurmution in the Spartan government; and to be the more capable of 
making wise regulations, he thought fit to travel into sevogal countries, in 
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order to acquaint himself with the different manners of other nations, and 
to consult the most able and experienced persons he could meet with in the 
art of government. He began with the island of Crete, whose hard and aus- 
tere laws were very famous ; from thence he passed into Asia, where quite 
different customs prevailed , and, last of all, he went into Egypt, which was 
then the seat of science, wisdom, and good counsels. 

(1)His long absence only made his country the more desirous of his return ; 
and the kings themselves importuned him to that purpose, being sensible 
how much they stood in need of his authority to keep the people within 
bounds, and 1n some degree of subjection and order. hen he came back 
to Sparta, he undertook to change the whole form of their government, being 
persuaded that a few particular laws would produce no great effect. 

But before he put this design in execution, he went to Delphos to consult 
the oracle of Apollo; where, after having offered his sacrifice, he received 
that famous answer, 1n which the priestess called him, “‘ A friend of the gods, 
“‘ and rather a god than a man.” And as for the favour he desired of being 
able to frame a set of good laws for his country, she told him, the gods had 
heard his prayers, and that the commonwealth he was going to establish 
would be the mest excellent state in the world. 

On his return to Sparta, the first thing he did, was to bring over to his 
designs the leading men of the city, whom he made acquainted with his 
views ; when he was assured of their approbation and concurrence, he went 
into the public market-place, accompanied with a number of armed men, in 
yee to astonish and intimidate those who might desire to oppose his un- 

rtaking. 

The ek form of government which he introduced into Sparta, may pro- 
perly be reduced to three principal institutions. 


INSTIT. I.—THE SENATE 


(2)Of all the new regulations or institutions made by Lycurgus, the great- 
est and most considerable was that of the senate , which, by tempering and 
balancing, as Plato observes, the too absolute power of the kings by an au- 
thority of equal weight and influence with theirs, became the principal sup- 
port and preservation of that state. For whereas before 1t was ever unsteady, 
and tending one while towards tyranny, by the violent proceeding of the 
kings ; at other times towards democracy, by the excessive power of the 
people, the senate served as a kind of counterpoise to both, which kept the 
state in a due equilibrium, and preserved it in a fiim and steady situation ; 
the twenty-eight (3) senators of which it consisted siding with the king, 
when the people were grasping at too much power ; and, on the other hand, 
espousing the interests of the people, whenever the kings attempted to carry 
their authority too far. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, those that came after 
him thought the power of the thirty that composed the senate, still too strong 
and absolute ; and therefore, as a check upon them, they devised the autho- 
rity of the (4) Ephori, about a hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. 
The Ephor: were five in number, and remained but one year 1n office. They 
were chosen out of the people, and in that respect considerably resembled 
the tribunes of the people among the Romans. Their authority extended to 
the arresting and imprisoning the persons of their kings, as 1t happened in 
the case of Pausanias. The institution of the Ephon began in the reign of 
Theopompus, whose wife reproached him, that he would leave to his children 
the regal authority in a worse condition than he had received it ; on the con- 
trary, said he, I shall leave it to them in a much better condition, as it will 
be more permanent and lasting. 

The Spartan government, then, was not purely monarchical. ‘The nobi- 
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lity had a great share in it, and the people were not excluded. Each part of 
this body-politic, in proportion as 1t contributed to the public good, found in 
it their advantage ; so that, in spite of the natural restlessness and incon- 
stancy of man’s heart, which 1s always thirsting after novelty and change, 
and is never cured of its disgust to uniformity, Lacedemon persevered for 
above seven hundred years in the exact observance of her laws. 


INSTIT. Il.—THE DIVISION OF THE LANDS, AND THE PROHIBITION OF 
GOLD AND SILVER MONEY. 


(1)The second and the boldest institution of Lycurgus was the division of 
the ds, which he looked upon as scp & necessary for establishing 
peace and good order in the commonwealth. The major part of the people 
were so poor, that they had not one inch of land of their own, whilst a small 
number of particular persons were possessed of all the lands and wealth of 
the country: 1n order, therefore, to banish insolence, envy, fraud, luxury, 
and two other distempers of the state still greater and more ancient than 
these, I mean extreme poverty and excessive wealth, he persuaded the cit- 
zens to eve up all their lands to the commonwealth, and to make a new di- 
vision of them, that they might all live together in a perfect equality, and 
een no pre-eminences or honours should be given but to virtue and merit 

one. 

This scheme, extraordinary as it may seem, was immediately executed. 
Lycurgus divided the laads of Laconia into thirty thousand parts, which he 
distributed among the inhabitants of thé country ; and the territories of 
Sparta into nine thousand parts, which he distributed among an equal num- 
ber of citizens. It 1s said, that some years after, as Lycurgus was returning 
from a long journey, and passing through the lands of Laconia 1n the time of 
harvest, and observing, as he went along, the perfect equality of the reaped 
corn, he turned towards those that were with him, and said smiling, “‘ Dogs 
“ not Lacoma look hke the possession of several brothers, who have just 
© been dividing their inheritance amongst them ?” 

After having divided their 1mmoveables, he undertook hkewise to make 
the same equal division of all their moveable goods and chattels, that he 
might utterly banish from among them all manner of inequality. But, per- 
ceiving that this would go more against the grayn 1f he went openly about it, 
he endeavoured to effect it by sapping the very foundations of avarice For, 
first, he cried down all gold and silver money, and ordained that no other 
shouldbe current than that of 1ron , which he made so very heavy, and fixed 
at so low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were necessary to carry home a 
sum of ten (2) minas, and a whole chamber to keep it 1n. 

The next thing he did, was to banish all useless and superfluous arts from 
Sparta. But if he had not done this, most of them would have sunk of them- 
selves, and disappeared with the gold and silver money ; because the trades- 
men and artificers would have found no vent for their commodities, and this 
iron money had no currency among any other of the Grecian states, who 
were rie far from esteeming it, that 1t became the subject of their banter and 
ridicule. 


INSTIT. II.—OF POBLIC MEALS. 


Lycurgus, being desirous to make a yet more effectual war upon softness 
and luxury, and utterly to extirpate the love of riches, made a third regula- 
tion, which was that of public meals. (3)That he might entirely suppress all 
the magnificence and extravagance of expensive tables, he ordained, that all 
the citizens shuuld eat together of the same common victuals which the law 
prescribed, and expressly furbade all private eating at their own houses. 

By this settlement of public and common meals, and this frugality and 


P94 
(1) Plut in Vit Lyc p.44 (2) Five bundred livres French, about 204. Englich. 
(3) Plut on Vit Lyc p 45 
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simplicity in eating, 1t may be said, that he made riches in some measure 
change their very nature, by putting them out of a (1) condition of bei 
desired or stolen, or of enriching their possessors ; for there was no way left 
for a man to use or enjoy this opulence, or even to make any show of it, since 
the poor and the rich ate together in the same place, and none were allowed 
to appear at the public eating-rooms, after having taken care to fill them- 
selves with other diet because every body present took particular notice of 
any one that did not eat or drink, and the whole company was sure to re~ 
proach him with the delicacy and intemperance that made him despise the 
common food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation , and 1t was upon this 
occasion that, in a tumult of the people, a young fellow, named Alexander, 
struck out one of Lycurgus’s eyes. The people, provoked at such an outrage, 
dehvered the young man into Lycurguss hands, who knew how to revenge 
himself 1n a proper manner ; for, by the extraordinary kindness and gentle- 
ness with which he treated him, he made the violent and hot-headed young 
man in a little time become very moderate and wise. The tables consisted 
of about fifteen persons each, where none could be admitted but with the 
consent of the whole company. Each person furmished every month a bushel 
of flour, eight measures of wine, five pounds of cheese, two pounds and a 
half of figs, and a small sum of money for preparing and cooking the victuals. 
Every one without exception of persons, was obliged to be at the common 
meal ; and a long time after the making of these regulations, king Agis, at 
his return from a glorious expedition, having taken the lberty to dispense 
with ee law, in order to eat with the queen his wife, was reprimanded and 

unished. : 

- The very children ate at these public tables, and were carried thither as to 
a school of wisdom and temperance. There they were sure to hear grave 
discourses upon government, and to see nothing but what tended to their in- 
struction and improvement. The conversation was often enlivened with 
ingenious and sprightly raulery, but never intermixed with avy thing vulgar 
or shocking ; and if their jesting seemed to make any person uneasy, they 
never proceeded any farther. ere their children were hkew1se trained up 
and accustomed to great secrecy: as soon as a young man came into the 
dining-room, the oldest person of the company used to say to him, pointing 
to the door, “‘ Nothing spoken here must ever go out there ” 

(2)The most exquisite of all*their eatables was what they called their 
black broth, and the old men preferred 1t before all that was set upon the 
table. Dionysius the tyrant, when he was at one of those meals, was not of 
the same opinion ; and what was a ragoo to them, was to him very insipid. 
I do not wonder at it, said the cook, for the seasoning is wanting. What 
seasoning ? replied the tyrant. Running, sweating, fatigue, hunger, and 


thirst ; these aie the ingredients, says the cook, with which we season all 
our food. 


INSTIT. IV.—OTHER ORDINANCES. 


(3)When I speak of the ordinances of Lycurgus, 1 do not mean written 
laws: he thought proper to leave very few of that kind, being persuaded, 
that the most powerful and effectual means of rendering communities happy, 
and nove virtuous, is by the good example, and the impression made on the 
mind by the manners and practice of the citizens: for the principles thus 
implanted by education remain firm and immoveable, as they are rooted in 
the will, which 1s always a rita: a and more durable tie than the yoke of 
necessity : and the youth, that have been thus nurtured and educated, be- 
come laws and legislators to themselves. These are the reasons why Lycur- 
gus, instead of leaving his ordinances 1n writing, endeavoured to imprint and 
enforce them by practice and example. 


(1) Tow wAétrov deuduv, wadrdov 2e dCydov, sat awXtutTov dweipyacetro —Plut. 


2) Cic Tusc, Quast lib sn. 98 (3) Plut in Vit Lycurg. p 47. 
ot. I. 2 ‘Tr 
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He looked upon the education of youth as the greatest and most import- 
ant object of a legislator’s, care. is grand principle was, that children 
belonged move to the state than to their parents; and therefore he would 
not have them biought up according to their humours and fancies, but would 
have the state intrusted with the general care of their education, 1n order to 
have them formed upon constant and unjform principles, which might inspire 
them betimes with the love of their country and of virtue. 

(1)As soon as a boy was born, the elders of each tribe visited him ; and if 
they found ‘him well made, strong, and vigorous, they ordered him to be 
brought up, and assisned him one of the (2) nine thousand portions of land 
for his inheritance, if, on the contrary, they found him to be deformed, 
tender, and weakly, so that they could not eapect that he would ever have a 
strong and healthful constitution, they condemned him to perish, and caused 
the infant to be exposed. 

Children were accustomed betimes not to be nice or difficult in their 
eating, not to be afraid in the dark, or when they were left alone , not to 
give themselves up to peevishness and 1ll-humour, to crying and bawling ,(3) 
to walk bare-foot, that they might be inured to fatigue: to he hard at night , 
to wear the same clothes winter and summer, 1n order to harden them against 
cold and heat. * 

(4)At the age of seven years they were put into the classes, where they were 
brought up altogether under the same discipline. (5)Their cducation, pro- 
poy speaking, was only an apprenticeship of obedience. ‘The legislator 

aving rightly considered, that the surest way to have citizens submissive to 
the law and to the magistrates, in which the good order and happiness of a 
state chiefly consists, was to téach children early, and to accustom them frum 
their tender years to be perfectly obedient to their masters and superiors. 

(6)While they were at table, 1t was usual for the masters to instruct the 
boys by proposing them questions They would ask them, for example, Who 
is the honestest man in the town? What do you think of such or such an 
action ? The boys were obliged to have a quick and ready answer, which was 
also to be accompanied with a reason aiid a proof, both couched ina few 
words: for they were accustomed betimes to the Laconic style, that is, tu a 
close and concise way of speaking and writing Lycurgus was for having 
the money bulky, heavy, and of httle value, and their language, on the con- 
trary, very pithy and short. a great deal of sense comprised in few words 

(7)As for hterature, they only learned as.much as was necessary. All the 
sciences were banished out of their country their study only tended to know 
how to obey, to béar hardship and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. The 
superintendant of their education was one of the most honvurable men of 
the city, and of the first rank and condition, who appointed over every class 
of boys, masters of thé most approved wisdom and probity. 

(8)There was one kind of theft only, and that too more a nominal than a 
real one, which the boys were allowed, and even erdered to practise. They 
were taught to slip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could, into the gardens 
and public hall~, 1n order to steal away herbs or meat , and if they were caught 
in the fact, they were punished for their want of dexterity. We are told that 
one of them, having stolen a young fox, hid it under his robe, and suffered 
the animal to gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he fell 
dead upon the spot, rather than'be discovered. This kind of theft, as I have 
said, was but nominal, and not properly a robbery, since 1t was authorized 
by the law and the consent of the citizens. The intent of the legislator in 
allowing it, was to inspire the Spaitan youth who were all designed for war, 


(1) Plat. in Vit. Lycurg p. 48 

(2) I do not comprehend how they could assign to every one of these children one 
of the nine thousand portions, appropriated to the city, for his inberitance. as the 
wunber of citizens always the same? Dod it never exceed nine thousand? It 13 not 
said 14 this case, as in the division of the Hely Land, that the portions allotted te 
a family always continued in it, and could not be entirely alienated 

(3) Xen de Lac Rep p 667. (4) Piut in Vit Lyc p 50 

QS) Steve rp rutciuy clyus per eH coveBeiar, (6) Plut im Vit Lyc p. 5) 

(7) Idews 9 92 a (8) Idem p.50 Edem institut Laeon p,.@aR 
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with the feet boldness, subtilty, and address; to inure them betimes to 
the life of a soldier ; to teach them to live upon a little, and to he able to shift 
for themselves But I have already given an account,of tlis matter more 
at large in another treatise. S 

(1)The patience and constancy of the Spartan youth most conspicuously 
appeared in a certain festival, celebrated in honour of Diana, surnamed Or- 
thia, where the children, before the eyes of their parents, and in presence of 
the whole city, (2) suffered themselves to be whipped, till the hléod tan down 
upon the altar of this cruel goddess, where sometimes they expired under the 
strokes, and all this without uttering the least cry, or so much as a groan or 
a sigh: and even their own fathers, when they saw them covered with blood 
and wounds, and ready to expire, exhorted them to persevere to the end with 
constancy and resolution Plutarch assures us, that he had seen with his own 
eyes a great many children lose their lives on these cruel occasions Hence 
it. 1s, that (3) Horace gives the epithet of patient to the city of Lacedzemon, 
Patiens Lacedemon ; and another author makes a man, who had received 
three strokes of a stick without complaining, say, Tres plagas Spartana nobi- 
lutate concoxr. 

(4)The most usual occupation of the Lacedsmonians was hunting, and 
other bodily exercises. They were forbid to exercise any mechanic art. The 
Elotz, who were a soit of slaves, tilled their land for them, for which they 
paid them a certain revenue. 

(5)Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy a great deal of leisure- they 
had large common halls, where the people used to meet to converse together : 
and though their discourses chiefly turned upon grave and serious topics, yet 
they seasoned them with a mixture of wit and facetious humour, both agree- 
able and inStructive. They passed httle of their time alone, being accus- 
tomed to live like bees always together, always about their chiefs and leaders. 
The love of their country and of the public good was their predominant pas- 
sion: they did not imagine they belonged to themselves, but to their coun- 
try. Perdaretus having missed the honour of being chusen one of the three 
hundred who had a certain rank of distinction in the city, went home cx- 
tremely pleased and satisfied, saying, ‘‘ He was overjoyed there were three 
<< hundred men in Sparta more honourable and worthy than himself.” 

(6)At Sparta every thing tended to inspire the love of virtue, and the 
hatred of vice, the actions of the citizens, their conversations, public monu- 
ments, and inscriptions. It was hard for men brought up in the midst of so 
many living precepts and examples, not to become virtuous, as far as hea- 
thens were capable of virtue It was to preserve these happy dispositions, 
that Lycurgus did not allow all sorts of persons to travel, lest they should 
bring home foreign manners, and return infected with the hcentious customs 
of other countries, which would necessarily create, in a httle time, an aver- 
sion for the hfe and maxims of Lacedzemon On the other hand, he would 
suffer no strangers to remain 1n the city, who did not come thither to some 
useful and profitable end, but out of mere cunosity , being afraid they should 
bring along with them the defects and vices of their own countries , and being 
persuaded, at the same time, that 1f was more important and necessary to 
shut the gates of the town against depraved and corrupt manners, than 
against infectious distempers. Properly speaking, the very trade and busi- 
ness of the Lacedemonians was war: every thing with them tended that 
way: arms were their only exercise and employment: their hfe was much 
less hard and austere 1n the camp, than in the city , and they were the only 
people in the world, to whom the time of war was a time of ease and refresh- 
ment, because then the reins of that strict and severe discipline, which pre- 
vailed at Sparta, were somewhat relaxed, and the men were indulged ina 
little more libert (7) With them the first and most inviolable law of war, 
as Demaratus told Xerxes, was never to fly, or turn their backs, whateves 


(2) Man d@’Etud Vol, IIT p 471 (2) Cic Tase Quest hb nn 3d 
@) Odewn hb 1 (4) Pint oo Vat Pveurg pow 
(5) Idem p. So (») Idem p 36 (7) Herod lov. cap, 194, 
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superiprity of numbers the enemy's army might consist of , never to quit their 
post ; never to deliver up their arms ; in a word, either to conquer or to die 
on the spot (1)This maxim was so important and essential in their opinion, 
that when the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged him to leave 
their city immediately ; because they understood, that, in one of his poems, 
he had said, “ It was better for a man to throw down his arms, than te ex- 
** pose himself to be killed.” 

(2)Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her son, who was going to 
make a campaign, that he should return either with or upon his shield 3 and 
that another, hearing that her son was killed in fighting for his country, an- 
swered very coldly, (3) I brought him into the world for no other eng.” 
This humour was general among the Lacedwmonians. After the famous bat- 
tle of Leuctra, which was so fatal to the Spartans, the parents of those that 
died in the action congratulated each other upon it, and went to the temples 
to thank the gods that their children had done their duty , whereas the re- 
lations of these who survived the defeat were inconsolable. If any of the 
Spartans fied 1n battle, they were dishonoured and disgraced for ever. They 
were not only excluded from all posts and employments in the state, from 
all assembhes and public diversions , but 1t was reckoned scandalous to make 
any alliances with them by marrage: and a thousand affronts and insults 
were publicly offered them with a teary 

The Spartans never went to fight without first imploring the help of the 
gods by public sacrifices and prayers , and, when that was done, they marched 
against the enemy with a perfect confidence and expectation of success, as 
being assured of the divine protection , and, to make use of Plutarch’s ex- 
pression, “‘ As 1f God were present with, and fought for them,” &s rot ecu 
SCVUUTAPOPTOS 

(1)When they had broken and routed their enemy’s forces, they never 
pursued them farther than was necessary to make themselves sure of the 
victory ; after which they retired, as thinking 1t neither glorious, nor worthy 
of Greece , to cut 1n pieces and destroy an enemy that yielded and fled. And 
this proved as useful as honourable to the Spartans, for their enemies, know- 
mig that all who resisted them were put to the sword, and that they spared 
none but those that fled, generally chose rather to fly than to resist. 

(5)When the first institutions of Lycurgus were received and confirmed 
by f ddgeticet and the form of government he had established, seemed strong 
and vigorous enough to support :tself ; as (6)Plato says of God, that after he 
had finished the creation of the world, he rejoiced when he saw it revolve 
and perform its first motions with so much justness and harmony ; so the 
Spartan legislator, pleased with the greatness and beauty of his laws, felt his 
joy and satisfaction redouble, when he saw them, asit were, walk alone, and 
go forward so happlly. 

But desiring, as far as depended on human prudence, to render them im- 
mortal and unchangeable, he signified to the people, that there was still one 
point remaining to be performed, the most essential and important of all, 
about which he would go and consult the oracle of Apollo: and in the mean 
time he made them all take an oath, that till his return they would inviolably 
maintain the form of government which he had established. When he was 
arrived at Delphos, he consulted the god, to know whether the laws he had 
made were good, and sufficient to conde: the Lacedzmonians happy and vir- 
tuous. The pnestess answered, that nothing was wanting to his laws ; and 
that, as long as Sparta observed them, she would be the most glorious and 
happy city in the world. Lycurgus sent this answer to Sparta; and then, 


(1) Plat. in Lacon Institut p 239 ‘ 

(2) Ba wpocavadiéaca Te wouds THY dextia, cat wapaxedevondvn Téavor, (gn) hres, Ff 
baw tas — Plat ims Lacon Apo hthegm p 241. Sometimes they that were slain were 
brought home upon their shields. (3) Gic hb 1 Tusc Quest n 102 
Plut in Vit Ages. p. 612. (4) Plut im Vit. Lycurg. p 454 

(5) Idem, p 57 

(6) This passage of Plato isin bis Timaus, and gives us reason to believe this philo- 
sopher had read what Moses says of God, when he created the world ‘* Viast Deus 

Cuncta que fecerat, et erant valde bona ""—Gen 31 1 
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thinking he had fulfilled his ministry, he-voluntarily died at Delphos, by ab. 
staining from all manner of sustenance. His notion was, that even the th 
of great persons and statesmen should not be useless and unprofitable to the 
state, but a kind of supplement to their ministry, and one of their most 1m- 
portant actions, which ought to do them as much or more honour than all 
the rest. He therefore thought, that in dying thus he should crown and 
complete all the services which he had rendered his fellow-citizens during his 
life; since his death would engage them to a perpetual observation of his in- 
stitutions which they had sworn to observe inviolably till his return. 

Although I represent Lycurgus’s sentiments upon his own death in the 
light wherein Plutarch has transmitted them to us, I am very far from ap- 
proving them: and I make the same declaration with respect to several other 
facts of the hke nature, which I sometimes relate without making any re- 
flections upon them, penne fe I think them very unworthy of approbation. 
The pretended wise men of the heathens had, as well concerning this article 
as several others, but very faint and imperfect notions ; or to speak more 
properly, remained in great darkness and error. ‘They laid down this ad- 
mirable principle, which we meet with in many of their writings,—(1)That 
man, placed in the world as 1n a certain post by his general, cannot abandon 
it without the express command of him upon whom he depends, that is, of 
God himself. At other times, they looked upon man as a criminal, condemn- 
ed to a melancholy prison, from whence, indeed, he might desire to be re- 
leased, but could not lawfully attempt to be so, but by the course of justice, 
and the order of the magistrate , and not by breaking his chains, and forcing 
the gates of his prison. ‘These notions are beautiful, because they are true ; 
but the application they made of them was wrong, namely, as they took that 
for an express order of the Deity, which was the pure effect of their own 
weakness or pride, by which they were led to commit suicide, either that 
they might deliver themselves from the pains or troubles of this life, or 1m- 
sears their names, as was the case with Lycurgus, Cato, and a number 
of otgers. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA, AND UPON THE 
LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 


I THINGS COMMENDABLE IN THE LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 


There must needs have been, to judge only by the event, a great fund of 
wisdom and prudence in the laws of Lycurgus , since, as long as they were 
observed in Sparta, which was above five hundred years, it was a most flour- 
ishing and powerful city. It was not so much, says Plutarch, speaking of 
the laws of Sparta, the government and polity of a city, as the conduct and 
regular behaviour of a wise man, who passes his whole hfe 1n the exercise of 
virtue. or rather, continues the same author, as the poets feign, that Her- 
cules, only with his lion’s skin and club, went from country to country to 
purge the world of robbers and tyrants , so Sparta, with a slip of (2)parch- 


Q) Vetat P)thagoras, injussu imperatoris, id est Dei, de preesidio et statione vite 
decedere.—Cic de Senect n 73. 

Cato sic abit e vita, ut causam moriend: nactum se esse gauderet Vetat enim do-~ 
minansille in nobis Deus in)ussu binc nos suo demigrare Cum vero causan justam 
Deus ipse dederit, ut tunc Socrati, nunc Catom, sepe multis ; ne ille, medius fidius, 
vil Sapiens, letus ex his tenehris in Jucem illam excesserit Nec tamen illa vincula car- 
ceris ruperit, leges enim vetant. sed, tanquam a wmagistratu aut ab aliqua potestate 
legitima, 1c a Deo evocatus atque emissus, exicrit. -Id 1 “lusc Quest u 74 

(2) This was what the Spartans called a Scytale, a thong of leather or parchment 
whith they twisted round a staff in such a manner, that there was no vacancy or void 
space left upon it They writ upon this thong, aud when they had writ, they un- 
twisted it, and sent it to the general for whom it was intended ‘ihis general, who 
had another stick of the same size with that on which the thong was twisted and wiit 
upon, wrapt it round that staff in the same manner, and, by that means, found out 
the connection and the mght placing of the letters, which otherwise were so displaced 
and out of ouer, that there was no possibility of ther being read — Plut. in Vie, 


Lyc p. 44. 
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ment and an old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which willingly submitted to 
her dominion , suppressed tyrannies and unjust authority in citaea; put an 
end to wars as she thought fit, and appeased insurrection ; and all this ge- 
nerally without moving a shield or a sword, and only by sending a simple 
ambassador amongst them, who no sooner appeared, than all the people sub- 
mitted, and flocked about him like so many bees about. their queen : so much 
respect did the justice and good government of this city imprint upon the 
minds of all their neighbours. ° 


1 THE NATURE OF THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. 


We find at the end of Lycurgus’s life a single reflection made by Plutarch, 
which of itself comprehends a great encomium upon that legislator. He 
there nae that Plate, Diogenes, Zeno, and all those who have treated of 
the establishment of a political state or government, tovk their plans from 
the republic of Lycurgus; with this difference, that they confined themselves 
wholly to: words and theory ; but Lycurgus, without dwelling upon ideas and 
theoretical systems, did really and effectually institute an inimitable polity, 
and form a whole city of hiloso ers. 

In order to su in this undertaking, and to establiech the most perfect 

of a commonwealth that could be, he melted down, as it were, and 
blended together what he found best in every kind of government, or most 
conducive te the public good ; thus tempering one species with another, and 
balancing the inconveniences to which each of them in particular 1s subject, 
with the advantages that result from their being united together. Spar- 
ta had something of the monarchical form of government, in the authority 
of her kings. The council of thirty, otherwise called the senate, was a true 
arsstocracy ; and the power vested in the people of nominating the senators, 
and of giving sanction to the laws, resembled a democratical government. 
The institution of the Ephori afterwards served to rectify what was amiss 1n 
those grievous establishments, and to supply what was defective. Plajo, in 
more places than one, admires Lycurgus's wisdom, 1n his institution of the 
senate, which was equally advantageous both to the king and the people ; (1) 
because by this means the law became the only supreme ruler of the kings, 
and the kings never became tyrants over the law. 


2 EQUAL DIVISION OF THE LANDS: GOLD AND SILVER BANISHED 
FROM SPARTA. 


The design formed by Lycurgus of mbking an equal distribution of the 
lands among the citizens, and of entirely banishing from Sparta all luxury, 
avarice, law-suits, and dissensions, by abolishing the use of gold and silver, 
would appear to us a scheme of a commonwealth finely conceived for specu- 
lution, but utterly incapable of execution, did not history assure us, that 
Sparta actually subsisted in that condition for many ages. 

When I place the transaction I am now speaking of among the laudable 
parts of Lycurgus’s laws, I do not pretend it to be absolutely unexception- 
able ; for I think it can scarce be reconeiled with that general law of nature, 
which forbids the taking away one man’s property to give 1t to another ; and 
yet this 1s what was really done upon this occasion. ‘Therefore, 1n this affair 
of dividing the lands, J consider only so much of it as was truly commend- 
able in itself, and worthy of admiration. 

Can we possibly conceive, that a man could persuade the richest and most 
opulent inhabitants of a city, to resign all their revenues and estates, in or- 
der to level and cenfound themselves with the poorest of the people; to 
tubject themselves to a new way of living, both severe 1n itself, and full of 
restraint, 1n a word, to debar themselses of the use of every thing, wherein 
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the happiness and comfort of life is thought to consist? And yet this is 
what Lycurgus actually effected in Sparta. 

Such an institution as this would have beén less wonderful, had it subsist- 
ed only during the hfe of the legislator ; but we know, that it lasted many 
ages after his decease. Xenophen, in the encomium he has left us of Age- 
silaus, and Cicero, 1n one of his orations, observes, that Lacedweemeon was the 
only city in the world that preserved her disciphne and laws fur so consder- 
able a term of years unaltered and inviolate. (1)Solz, smd the latter, speak- 
ing of-the Lacedseemomians, toto orbe terrarum septyzgentos yam aennes amplius 
unis morebus et nungquam mutatts legibus vevunt. "Lhchiere. that though*in C:- 
cero's time the discipline of Sparta, as well as her power, was very much 
relaxed and diminished, yet, however, all historians agree, that 1t was main- 
tained in all its vigour till the reign of Agis, under whom Lysander, though 
incapable himself of being blinded or corrupted with gold, filled his country 
with luxury and the love of riches, by brmging into 1t immense surhs of gold 
and silver, which were the fruits of his victories, and thereby subverting 
the laws of Lycurgus. 

But the introduction of gold and silver money was not the first wound giv< 
en by the Lacedemonians to the institutions of the legislator. It was the 
consequence of the violation of anpther law still more fundamental. Ambi- 
tion was the vice that preceded, and made way for avarice. The desire of 
conquests drew on that of riches, without which they could not propose to 
extend their dominion. The main design of Lycurgus, 1n the estabhshing 
his laws, and especially that which prohibited the use of gold and silver, was, 
as (2)Polybias and Plutarch have judiciously observed, to curb and restrain 
the ambition of the citazens ; to disable them from making conquests, and in 
a manner to force them to confine themselves within the narrow bounds of 
their own eountry, without carrying their views and pretensions any farther. 
Indeed, the government which he established was sufficient to defend the 
frontiers of Sparta, but was not calculated for the raising her to a dominion 
over other cities. 

(3)The design, then, of Lycurgus, was not. to make the Spartans conque- 
rors. ‘Fo remove such thoughts from his fellow-citizens, he expressly for- 
bade them, though they inhabited a country surrounded-with the sea, to med- 
dle in marmtime affairs; to have any fleets, or ever to fight upon the sea. 
They were religious observers of this prohibition for many ages, and even 
till the defeat of Xerxes: but upon that occasion they began to think of 
making themselves masters at sea, that they might be able te keep that for- 
midable enemy at the greater distance. But having soon perceived, that 
these maritime, remote commands, corrupted the manners of their generals, 
they laid that project aside without any difficulty, as we shall observe when 
we come to speak of king Pausanias. 

(4)When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with shields and lances, it 
was not to erable them to commit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but 
only to defend themselves against the invasions and injuries of others. He 
made them indeed a nation of warriors and soldiers: but 1t was only that 
under the shadow of their arms they might hve in lhberty, moderation, jus- 
tice, union, and peace, by being content with their own territories, without 
usurping those of others, and by being persawaded, that no city or state, any 
more than a single person, ean ever hope for solid and lasting erp but 
from virtue only. {3)Men of a depraved state, says Plutarch further on 
the same subject, who think nothing so desirable as riches, and a large ex- 
tent of dominion, may give preference to those vast empires that have sub- 
dued and enslaved the world by violence , but Lycurgus was convinced, that 
a city had occasion for nothing of that kind, in order to be happy. His po- 
licy, which has justly been the admiration of all ages, had no further views, 
than to establish equsty, moderation, liberty, and peace ; and was an enemy 


Q) Pro Flac num Ixi. (2) Polyb 1 wi. p 49). 
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to all anyustice, violence, and ambition, and the passion of reigning and ex- 
tending the bounds of the Spartan commonwealth. 

Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agreeably intersperses in his 
Lives, and in which their greatest and most essential beauty consists, are 
of infinite use towards the giving us true notions of things, and making us 
understand wherein consists the solid and true glory of a state, that is really 
happy; as also to correct those false ideas we are apt to form of the vain 
greatness of those empires which have swallowed up kingdoms, and of those 
celebrated conquerors who owe all their fame and grandeur to violence and 


usurpation. 
3. THE EXCELLENT EDUCATION OF THEIR YOUTH. 


The long duration of the laws established by Lycurgus, is certainly very 
wonderful: but the means he made use of to succeed therein, are no less 
worthy of admiration. The principal of these was the extraordinary care he 
took to have the Spartan youth brought up 1n an exact and severe discipline : 
for, as Plutarch observes, the religious obligation of an oath, which he ex- 
acted from the citizens, would have been a feeble tie, had he not by educa- 
tion infused his laws, as 1t were, into the minds and manners of the children, 
and made them suck in, almost with their mother’s milk, an affection for his 
institutions. ‘This was the reason why his principal ordinances subsisted 
above five hundred years, having sunk into the very temper and hearts of 
the people, like a (1)strong and good dye, that penetrates thoroughly. Ci- 
cero makes the same remark, and ascribes the courage and virtue of the 
Spartans, not so much to their own natural disposition, as to their excellent 

ucation : (2)Cugus ctvetatis spectata ac nobshtata virtus, non solum natura 
corroborata, verum etzam discipisna putatur. <All this shews of what import- 
ance it 1s to a state, to take care that their youth be brought up in a manner 
proper to inspire them with a love for the laws of their country. 

(3)The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Aristotle repeats in express terms, 
was, that as children belong to the state, their education ought to be direct- 
ed by the state, and the views and interests of the state only considered 
therein. It was for this reason he desired they should be educated all in com- 
mon, and not left to the humour and caprice of their parents, who generally, 
through a soft and blind indulgence, and a mistaken tenderness, enervate at 
once both the bodies and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their 
tenderest years, they were inured to labour and fatigue, by the exercises of 
hunting and racing, and accustomed betimes to endure hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold , and, what it 1s difficult to make mothers believe, all these 
hard and laborious exercises tended to procure their health, and make their 
constitutions the more vigorous and robust, able to bear the hardships and 
fatigues of war, for which they were all designed from their cradles. 


4 OBEDIENCE 


But the most excellent thing in the Spartan education, was its teaching 
young pers so perfectly how to obey. It 1s from hence the poet Simonides 

ves that city such a (4)magnificent epithet, which denotes, that they alone 

new how to subdue the passions of men, and to render them pliant and sub- 
mussive to laws, in the same manuer as horses are taught to obey the Spur and 
the bridle, by being broken and managed while theyre young. For this 
reason, Agesilaus advised Xenophon to send his children to Sparta, (5)that 
they might learn there the noblest and greatest of all sciences, that 1s, how 
to command and how to obey. m 


(1) Qerep Bape axpars nas sexp~pet caravaperns.—Plut Ep. ni. 

(2) Orat pro Flac. n 68. (3) Polyb 1 vin Poltic. 
(4) Sapaciujiporos, that is to say, ‘lamer of men 
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S&S RESPECT TOWARDS THE AGED 


One of the lessons oftenest and most strongly inculcated upon the Lace- 
w#monian youth, was, to bear a great reverence and respect to old men, and 
to give them proofs of it upon all occasions, by saluting them, by maki 
way for them, and by giving them place in the streets, (1)by rising up to 
shew them honour in all companies and public assemblies ; but above all, by 
receiving their advice, and even their reproofs, with docility and submission. 
By these characteristics a Lacedzmonian was known wherever he came ; if 
he had behaved otherwise, 1t would have been looked upon as a reproach to 
himself, and a dishonour to his country. An old man of Athens going into 
a theatre once to see a play, none of his own countrymen offered him a seat ; 
but when he came near the place where the a ipsa ambassadors and the 
entlemen of their retinue were sitting, they all rose up out of reverence to 
is age, and seated him in the midst of them. (2)Lysander, therefore, had 
reason to say, that old age had no where so honourable an abode as in Spar- 
tu ; and that it was an agreeable thing to grow old 1n that city. 


Il. THINGS BLAMABLE IN THE LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 


In order to perceive the defects in the laws of Lycurgus, we have only to 
compare them with those of Moses, which we know were dictated by more 
than human wisdom. But my design in this place 1s not to enter into an ex- 
act examination of the particulars, wherein the laws and institutions of Ly- 
curgus are faulty, Is content myself with making some slight reflections 
only, which  peohey may have already occurred to the reader 1n the perusal 
of those ordinances, among which there are some with which he will have 
been justly offended. 


i THE CHOICE MADE OF THE CHILDREN THAT WERE EITHER TO 
BE BROUGHT UP OR EXPOSED. 


"To begin, for instance, with that ordinance relating to the choice they made 
of their children, as which of them were to be brought up, and which ex- 
posed to perish,—who would not be shocked at the unjust and inhuman cus- 
tom of pronouncing sentence of death upon all such infants as had the mis- 
fortune to be born with a constitution that appeared too weak to undergo 
the fatagues and exercises to which the commonwealth destined all her su 
jects? Isit then impossible, and without example, that children, who are 
tender and weak in their infancy, should ever alter as they grow up, and 
become 1n time of a robust and vigorous complexion? Or suppose it were 
sO, can aman no way serye his country but by the strength of his body? Is 
there no account to be made of his wisdom, prudence, counsel, generosity, 
courage, Magnanimity, and, in a word, of all the qualities that depend upon 
the mind and the intellectual faculties? (3)Ommntno silud honestum ¢ ex 
anwmo excelso si i Merimus, anim efficttur, non corporss versbus Did 
Lycurgus himself render less service, or do less honour to Sparta, by esta- 
tablishing his laws, than the greatest generals did by their victories! Age- 
silaus was of so small a stature, and so mean a figure in his person, that at 
the first ght of him the Egyptians could not help laughing ; and yet, as 
little as he was, he made the great king of Persia tremble upon the throne 
of half the world. 

But, what is yet stronger than all I have said, has any other person a right 
or power over the lives of men, than he from whom they received them, even 
God himself? And does not a legislator visibly usurp the authority of God, 
whenever he arrogates to himself such a power without his commission ? 


(Qi) Phut in Lacon Institut p 287 e 

(2) Lysandrum Lacedemonium dicere aiunt solitum,—Lacedameonem esse bonestis- 
gaumum domicilium sene.tutis—Cic de Sen_ n 638, “Iv Aaxeda:pon nadAAcorTa ynupect.—Plat, 
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‘1 nat precept of the decalogue, which was only a renovation of the law of 
nature, Thou shalt not kill, uni ersally condemns all those among the ancients, 
who imagined they had a power of life and dcuth over their slaves, and even 
over ther own children. 


2. THEIR CARE CONFINED ONLY FO THE BODY. 


The great defect in Lycuigus’s laws, a» Plato and Auistotle have observ ed, 
1s, thaf they only tended to form a warlike and maitial people All that Ie 
gislator » thoughts seemed wholly bent upon the means of strengthenin, the 
bodies of the people, without any concern for the cultivation of their minds 
Why should he banish from his commonwe uth all arte and sciences, which, 
besides many other (1 )advantages, have thin most happy effect, that they 
suften our manners, polish our understandings improve the heart, and ren- 
der our behaviour civil, courteous, gentle, and obliging, such, in a word, 
as qualifies us for company and soci ty, and mikes the crdiniuy commerce of 
life agreeable ? Hence it came to pass, thit there was something of a rough- 
ness and austerity in the temper and behaviour of the Spartins, and many 
times even something of ferocity , a fuling thit proceeded chiefly from their 
Seen and that rendered them disigieeable and offensive to all then 
allies 


8 THEIR BARBAROUS CRUFLTY row ARDS THEIR CHILDREN, 


It was an exccllent practice in Spirta, to accust »m their youth betimes 
to suffer: heat and ccld, hunger and thust, and by many severe and laborious 
exercises to (2)brinz the body into subjection to 1eason, whose futhful and 
diligent minister it ought to be in the eaecution of all her orders and injunce- 
tions , which it can neve1 do, if 1t be not able to undergo all surts of hard- 
ships and fatigues But was it rationil in them to carry then severities so 
fir, as the inhuman treatment we hive mentioned ? And was it not utterly 
barbarous and brutal in the fathers and mothers, to see the bloud ti ickhng 
from the wounds of their childien, nay, and even to see them expiring un- 
der the lashes, without concern ? 


4 THE MOTHER’s INHUMANITY 


Some people admire the courage of the Spartan mothers, who could hear 
the news of the death of their children slain in battle, not only without tears, 
but even with a hind of joy and satisfiction Fo. my part, I should think 
it much better, that nature should shew herself a little more on such occasions, 
and that the luve of ones country should nut utterly extinguish the senti- 
ments of maternal tenderness One of our generals in France, who in the 
heat of battle was told that his son was killed, seemed to be much wiser by 
hw answer ‘‘ Let us at present think,” said he, “ only of beating the ene- 
*‘'my, to-morrow I will mourn tor my son” 


5 THEIR EXCESSIVE LEISURE 


Nor can I see what excuse can be made for that law, imposed by Ly curgus 
upon the Spartans, which enjoined tlhe spending so much of their time in 
sdleness and inaction, and the following no other business than that of war 
Hie left all the arts and tiade~ entircly to the slaves, and stranger» that lived 
amongst them , and put nutling into the hands of the citizens but the lance 
and the shield Not to mention the dinger there was in suffering the num- 
ber of slaves, that were necessary for tilling the land, to increase to such a 
degree, as to become much greater than that of their masters, which was 


me 1) Omnes artes quibus xtas puenhs ad humanitatem informar: solet — Cic. Orat pra 
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often an occasion of seditions and riots among them ; how many disorders 
must men necessarily fall into, that have so much leisure upon their hands, 
and have no daily occupation or regular labour? This 1s an inconvenience 
still but too common among our nobihty, and which 1s the natural effect of 
their faulty education. Except in the time of war, most of ou: gentry spend 
their hves in the most useless and unprofitable manner The, look upon 
agriculture, arts, and commerce, as beneath them and what would derogate 
fiom their gentility They seldom know how to handle any thing but their 
swords As for the sciences, they take but a very small tincture of them, 
just so much as they cannot well be without ; and many have not the least 

nowledge of them, nor any manner of taste for books or 1.eading. We are 
not to wonder, then, 1f gaming and hunting, eating and drinking, mutual 
visits and frivolous discourse, make up then whole occupation hat a hfe 
is this for men that have any parts or understanding ! 


6 LHEIR CRUCLIY TOWARDS IHE HELOILS. 


Lycurgus would be utterly inexcuseable, 1f he gave occasion, as he is ac- 
cused of having done, for all the rigour and cruelty exercised towards the 
Helots in this republic These Helots were the slaves employed by the Spar- 
tans to till the giound = It was their custum not only to make these pvor 
creatures drunk, and expose them before their children, in order to give 
them an abhorrence fur so shameful and odious a vice, but also to treat them 
with the utmost barbarity, as thinking themselves at liberty to destroy them 
by any violence or cruelty whatsoever, under pretence of their being always 
ready to rebel 

Upon a certain occasion related by (1)Thucydides, two thousand of these 
slaves disappeared at once, without any body’s knowing what was become of 
them Plutarch pretends, that this barbarous custom way not practised till 
atte: Lycurguy’s time, and that he had no hand 1n 1t 


7 MODESTY AND DECENCY ENTIRELY NEGLECTED. 


But that wheiein Lycurgus appears to be most culp ible, and what best 
shews the prodigious eno: mities and gioss darkuess the Pagans were plunged 
un, Is the httle 1egard he showed for modesty and decency, 1n what concern- 
ed the education uf guls, and the marriages of young women which was 
without doubt the suuice of those disorders that prevailed in Sp uta, as Alty- 
totle has wisely observed. When we compare these indecent and lcentious 
institutions of the wisest legislator that ever protane antiquity could boast, 
with the sanctity and purity of the evangelical precepts, what a noble idea 
does it give us of the dignity and excellence of the Chiistian 1eligion ! 

Nor wall it give us a less advantageous notion of this pre-eminence if we 
compare the most excellent and laudable part of Lycurgus’s institutions with 
the laws of the gospel. It 1s, we must own, a wonderful thing, that the whole 
peuple should consent to a division of their lands, which set the poor upon 
an equal footing with the 11ch, and that by a total exclusion of gold and 
silver they should reduce themselves to a hind of voluntary poverty. But 
the Spartan legislator, when he enacted these laws, had the sword 1n his 
hand, whereas the Christian legislator says but a word, “ Blessed are the 
‘* poor in spirit,” and thousands of the faithful through all succeeding gene- 
ration» renounce their goods, sell their lands and estates, and leave all, to 
fullow Jesus Christ, their Master, in poverty and want. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS THE LAWS OF SOLON. THE HISTORY 
OF THAT REPUBLIC, FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO THE REIGN OF 


DARIUS THE FIRST. 


I nave already observed, that Athens was at first governed by kings. But 
they were such as had little more than the name, for their whole powe:, 
being confined to the command of the armies, vanished in time of peace 
Every man was master in his own house, where he hved in an absolute state 
of independence. (1)Codrus, the last king of Athens, having devoted him- 
self to die for the public good, his sons Medon and Nileus quarrelled about 
the succession. The Athemans took this occasion to abolish the regal power, 
though 1t did not much incommode them; and declared, that Jupiter alone 
was king of Athens, at the very same time that the Jews were weary of their 
theocracy, that 1s, having the true God for their king, and would absolutely 
have a man to reign over them. 

Plutarch observes, that Homer, when he enumerates the ships of the con- 
federate Grecians, gives the name of people to none but the Athenians, from 
whence it may be inferred, that the Athenians even then had a great inchna- 
tion to a democratical povernments and that the chief authority was at that 
time vested in the people. 

In the place of their kings they substituted a kind of governors for hfe, 
under the title of Archons But this perpetual magistracy appeared still, 
in the eyes of this free people, astoo lively an image of regal power, of which 
they were desiruus of abolishing even the very shadow ; for which reason 
they first reduced that office to the term of ten years, and then to that of 
one: and this they did with a view of resuming the authority the more fre- 
quently into their own hands, which they never transferred to their magi.- 
trates but with regret 

Such a hmited power as this was not sufficrent to restrain those turbulent 
spirits, who were grown excessively jealous of their hberty and independence, 
very tender and apt to be offended at any thing that seemed to break 1n upon 
their equality, and always ready to take umbrage at whatever had the least 
appearance of dominion or supenority. Hence arose continual factions and 
quarrels ; there was no agreement or concord among them, either about 
religion or government. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of enlarging her power, 
it being very happy for her that she could preserve herself from ruin in the 
midst of those long and frequent dissensions she had to struggle with. 

Misfortunes instruct. Athens learned at length, that true liberty consists 
in a dependence upon justice and reason. ‘This happy subjection could not 
be established, but bya legislator. She therefore pitched upon Draco, a man 
of acknowledged wisdum and integrity, for that employment. (2)It does nut 
appear that Greece had, before his time, any written laws. “The first of that 
kind, then, were of his publishing , the rigour of which, eget eae as 1t 
were the Stoical doctrine, was so great, that 1t punished the smallest offence, 
as well as the most enormous crimes, equally with death. These laws of 
Draco, written, says Demades, not with ink, but with blood, had the same 
fate as usually attends all violent things. Sentiments of humanity in the 
judges, compassion for the accused, whom they were wont to look upon 
rather as unfortunate than criminal, and the apprehensions the accusers and 
witnesses were under of rendering themselves odioaia to the people ; all these 
motives, | say, concurred to produce a remissness in the execution of the 
laws; which, by that means, 1n process of time, became as it were abrogated 
through disuse: and thus an excessive mgour paved the way for impunity. 

The danger of relapsing into their former disorders, made them have re- 
course to fresh precautions ; for they were willing to slacken the curb and 


(i) Codrus was contemporary with Saul. (2) A. M. 3380. Ant.J.C 624. 
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restraint of fear, but not to break it. In order, therefore, to find out miti- 
gations, which might make amends, for what they took away from the letter 
of the law, they cast their eyes upon one of the wisest and most virtuous 
ersons of his age, I mean (Solon, whose singular qualities, and especially 
_ at meekness, had acquired him the affection and veneration uf the 
whole city. 

His met ie application had been to the study of philosophy, and especially 
to that part of 1t which we call policy, and which teaches the art of govern- 
meat. Hus extraordinary merit gave him one of the first ranks among the 
seven sages of Greece, who rendered the age we are speaking of so illus- 
trious. (2)These sages often paid visits one toanother. One day that Solon, 
went to Miletus to see Thales, the first thing he said to Thales was, that he 
wondered why he had never desired to have either wife or children Thales 
made him no answer then . but a few days after he contrived, that a stranger 
should come into their company, and presen that he was just arrived from 
Athens, from whence he had set out about ten days before. Solon, hearing 
the stranger say this, asked him, 1f there was no news at Athens when he 
came away. -The stranger, who had been taught his lesson, rephed, that he 
had heard of nothing but the death of a young gentleman, whom all the town 
accompanied to the grave ; because, as they said, he was the son of the wor- 
thiest man in the city, who was then absent. Alas! cried Solon, interrupting 
the man’s story, how much is the poor father of the youth to be pitied ' But 

ray, what 1s the gentleman’s name? | heard his name, replied the stranger, 

ut I have forgot it. 1 only remember that the people talked much of his 
wisdom and justice. Every answer afforded new matter of trouble and terror 
to this inquisitive father, who was so justly alarmed. Was it not, said he at 
length, the son of Solon? The very same, rephed the stranger. Solon at 
these words rent his clothes, and beat his breast, and expressing his sorrow 
a tears and grvoans, abandoned himself to the most sensible affliction. 

hales, seeing this, took him by the hand, and said to him with a smile, 
Comfort yourself, my friend, all that has been told you 1s a mere fiction. 
Now you see the reason why I never married: it 1s because I do not care to 
expose myself to such trials and afflictions. 

Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales’s reasoning, which tends 
to deprive mankind of the most natural and reasonable attachments in life, 
in heu of which the heart of man will not fail tu substitute others of an un- 
just and unlawful nature, which will expose him to the same pains and in- 
conveniences. The remedy, says this historian, against the grief that may 
arise from the loss of goods, of friends, or of children, 1s not to throw away 
our estates, and reduce vurselves to poverty, to make an absolute renuncia- 
tion of all friendship, or to confine ourselves to a state of celibacy ; but, upon 
all such accidents and misfortunes, to make a nght use of our reason. 

Sp elena after some time of tranquillity and peace, which the prudence 
and courage of Solon had procured, who was as great a warrior as he was a 
statesman, relapsed into her former dissensions about the government of the 
commonwealth, and was divided into as many parties, as there were different 
sorts of inhabitants in Attica. For those that lived upon the mountains were 
found of popular government ; those in the low-lands, were for an oligarchy ; 
and those who dwelt on the sea-coasts, were for having a mixed government, 
compounded of these two forms blended together ; and they hindered the 
other two contending parties, from getting any ground of each other. Be- 
sides these, there was a fourth party, which consisted only of the poor, who 
were grievously harassed and oppressed by the rich, on account of their debts, 
which they were not able to discharge. This unhappy petty was determined 
to choose themselves a chief, who should deliver them from the inhuman se- 
verity of their creditors, and make an entire change in the furm of their 
government, by making a new division of the lands. 

In this extreme danger, all the wise Athenians cast their eyes upon Solon, 


a) A. M 3400 Ant J C. 604 (2) Plut. de Vit. Lycurg p. 61, @@ 
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whe was obnoxious to neither party ; because he had never sided either with 
the injustice of the rich, or the rebellion ot the poor , and they solicited him 
very much to take the matter in hand, and to endeavour to put an end to 
these differences and disorders. He was very unwilling to take upon him so 
dangerous a commission: however, he was at last chosen Archon, and was 
constituted supreme arbiter and legislator with the unanimuus consent of all 

arties ; the rich hking him, as he was rich; and the poor, because he was 

onest. He now had 1t 1n his power to make himselt king: several of the 
citizens advised him to it ; and even the wisest among them, not thinking 
it was in the power of human reason to bring about a favourable change con- 
sistent with the laws, were not unwilling that the supreme power should be 
vested 1n one man, who was so eminently distinguished foi his prudence and 
justice. But notwithstanding all the remonstrances that were made tv him, 
and all the solicitations and reproaches of his friends, who treated his refusal 
of the diadem as an effect of pusillanimity and meanness of spirit, he was 
still firm and unchangeable in his purpose, and would hearken to no other 
scheme than that of settling a furm of government 1n his country, that should 
be founded upon the basis of a just and reasonable hberty. Not venturing tu 
meddle with certain disorders and evils, which he looked upon as incurable, 
he undertook to bring about no other alterations or changes, than such as he 
thought he could persuade the citizens to comply with by argument and 
reason, or bring them into by the weight of his authority , wisely mixing, as 
he himself said, authority and puwer with reason and justice Wheretore, 
when one afterwards asked him, it the laws which he had made for the 
Athenians were the best. “ Yes,” said he, ‘‘ the best they were capable of 
** receiving.” 

The soul of popular estates 1s equahty. But, for fear of disgusting the 
rich, Selon durst not propose any equality of lands and wealth ; whereby At- 
tica, as well as Laconia, would have resembled a paternal inheritance, divided 
among a number of brethren. However, he went so far as to put an end to 
the slavery and oppression of those poor citizens, whose excessive debts and 
accumulated arrears had forced them to sell their persons and hberty, and 
reduce themselves to a state of servitude and bondage. An express law was 
made, which declared all debtors discharged and acquitted of all their debts. 

(1)This affair drew Solon into a troublesome scrape, which gave him a great 
deal of \exation and concern. When he first determined to‘cancel the debts, 
he foresaw, that such an edict, which had something 1n 1t contrary to justice, 
would be extremely offensive. For which reason, he endeavoured in some 
measure to rectify the tenor of 1t, by introducing it with a specious pream- 
ble, which set furth a great many very plausible pretexts, and ,a,\e a colour 
of equity and reason to the law, which in reality it had not. But in order 
hereto, he first disclosed his design to some particular friends, whom he used 
to consult 1n all his affairs, and concerted with them the form and the terms 
in which this edict should be expressed Now, befure it was published, his 
friends, who were more interested than taithful, secretly borrowed great 
sums of money of their rich acquaintance, which they laid out in the pur- 
chase of lands, as knowing they would not be affected by the edict. When 
this appeared, the general indignation, that was raised by such a base and 
flagrant knavery, fell upon Solon, though in effect he had no hand in 
1t. But it 18 not enough for a man in office to be disinterested and upright 
himself; all that surround and approach him ought to be so too ; wife, rela- 
tions, friends, secretaries, and servants. The faults of others aie charged to 
his account: all the wrongs, all the rapines, that are committed either 
through his negligence or connivanee, are justly :mputed to him, because it 
13 his business, and one of the principal designs of his being put into such a 
tinst, to prevent those corruptions and abuses 

This ordinance at first pleased neither of the two parties ; 1t disgusted the 
rich, because it abolished the debts, and dissatisfied the poor, because it did 
net ordain anew division of the lands, as they had expected, and as Ly Curgue 


(i) Plut in Selon p_ &7. 
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had actually effected at Sparta. But Svlun’s credit at Athens fell very short 
of that credit and power which Lycurzus had acquired in Spaita, for he had 
no other authoritv over the Athenians, than what the reputation of his wis- 
dom, and the confidence of the people 1n his integrity, had p.ocured him. 

However, 1n a httle time afterwards, this ordinance was generally ape 
proved, and the same powers as before were continued to Sol :n 

He repealed all the laws that had been made Ly D aco, except those 
aginst murder. The reason of his doing this, was the excessive 11gour of 
these laws, which inflicted death alike upon all sorts of offenders: so that 
they who were convicted of sluth or idleness, 0: they that only had stolen a 
few herbs, or a little fruit out of a garden, were as severely punished as those 
that were guilty of murder or sacrilege. 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, employments, and magis- 
tracies, all which he left in the hands of the 11ch , for which reason he dis~ 
tributed all the rich citizens into three classes, ranging them according to the 
differences of their incomes and revenues, and according to the value and 
estimation of each particular man’s estate. ‘Those that were found to have 
hve hundred measures per annum, as well in corn as in liquids, were placed 
in the first rank, those that had three hundred were placed in the second ; 
and those that had but tv o hundred made up the third 

(1)All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell short of two hundred 
measures, Were comprised 1n a fourth and last class, and we1e never admitted 
into any employments But, 1n order to make them amends for this exclu- 
son from ofhces, he left them a right to vote in the assemblies and judg- 
ments of the people , which at first seemed to be matter of httle consequence, 
but in time became extremely advantageous, and made them masters of all 
the affairs of the city , for most of the law-suits and differences retuined to 
the people, to whom an appeal lay from all the yudgments of the magistrate» , 
and in the assemblies of the people, the greatest and most important affairs 
of the state relating to peace or war, were also determined. 

The (2)Areopagis, so called from the place where 1ts assemblies were held, 
had been a long time established Solon restored and augmented its autho- 
rity, leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme court of judicature, a general 
inspection and superintendency over all affairs, as also the care of causing the 
laws, of which he was the guardian, to be observed and put in execution. 
Before his time, the citizens of the greatest probity and justice were made 
the judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the first that thought it convenient 
th it none should be honoured with that dignity, except such as had passed 
thiough the office of Archon (3)Nothing was so august as this senate , and 
it» reputation for judgment and integrity became so very great, that the Ro- 
mans sometimes referred causes, which were too intricate for their own deci- 
bion, to the determination of this tiibunal. 

Nothing was 1egarded or attended to here but truth only, and to the end 
thit no exte:nal objects might divert the attention of the judges, their t11- 
bunal was always held at mght, or in the dark, and the orators weie not 
allowed to make use of any exoidium, digiession, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent the abuse as much as possible which the people might 
take of the great autho1ity he lett them, created a second council, consisting 
of four hundred men, a hundred out of every titbe , and ordered all causes 
and affairs to be brought before this council, and to be maturely examined by 
them, before they were proposed to the general assembly of the people, to 
the judgment of which the sentiments of the other were to submit, and to 
which alone belonged the right of giving a final sentence and decision. It 
was upon this subject Anacharsis, whom the reputation of the sages of Greece 
had brought fiom the middle of Scythia, said one day to Solon, “‘ 1 wonder 
«you should empower the wise men only to deliberate and debate upon 
“‘ affaus, and leave the determination and decision of them wholly to fools.” 


Qi) Plat in Solon p 33 (2) This was 2 hill near the e:stadel of 
Athens, called Areopagus, that 1s to say, The H lot Murs, becanse it was there Mara 
hai beep tried for the murder: of Hahriothius the son of Neptune 

(3, Val Max lovin c 1) Lucian in Hermot p 09 «Quintil } veg 2, 
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Upon another occasion, when Solon was conversing with him upon some 
other regulations he had in view, Anacharsis, astonished that he could expect 
to succeed 1n his designs of restraining the avarice and injustice of the citi- 
sens by written laws, answered him in this manner: “ Give me leave to tel] 
“‘ you, that your wmtings are just like spiders’ webs; the weak and small 
«< flles may be entangled and caught in them, but the rich and powerful will 
“‘ break-through them and despise them ” 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very sensible of the incon- 
veniences that attend a democracy or popular government ; but having tho- 
roughly studied, and being perfectly well acquainted with the character and 
disposition of the Athenians, he kuew it would be a vain attempt to take the 
sovereignty out of the people’s hands; and that, 1f they parted with it at one 
time, they would soon resume it at another, by furce and violence. He 
therefore contented himself with limiting their power by the authority of the 
Areopagus, and the council of four hundred ; judging that the state, bein 
supported and strengthened by these two powerful bodies, as by two goo 
anchors, would not be so liable to commotions and disorders as it had been, 
— that the people would be kept within due bounds, and enjoy more tran- 
qu uhty. 

I shall only mention some of the laws which Solon made, by which the 
reader may be able to form a judgment of the rest. (1)In the first place, 
every icular person was authorized to espouse the quarrel of any one that 
was injured and insulted ; so that the first comer might prosecute the offender, 
and bring him to justice for the outrage he had committed. 

The design of this wise legislator by this ordinance, was to accustom his 
citizens to have a fellow-feeling of one another's sufferings and misfortunes, 
as they were all members of one and the same body. 

(2) By another law, those persons that, in public differences and dissensions, 
did not declare themselves of one party or other, but waited to see how things 
would go before they determined, were declared infamous, condemned to per- 
salen banishment, and to have all their estates confiscated. Solon had 
earned from long experience and deep reflection, that the rich, the powerful, 
and even the wise and virtuous, are usually the most backward to expose 
themselves to the inconveniences which public dissensions and troubles pro- 
duce 1n society ; and that their zeal for the public good does not render them 
so active and vigilant in the defence of it, as the passions of the factious 
render them industrious to destroy it , that the just party, being thus aban- 
doned by those that are capable of giving more weight, authority, and strength 
to 1t by their union and concurrence, becomes unable to grapple with the 
audacious and violent enterprises of a few daring innovators. To prevent 
this misfortune, which may be attended with the most fatal consequences to 
a state, Solon judged it proper to force the well-affected, by the fear of 
greater inconveniences to themselves, to declare fur the just party at the 
very beginning of seditions, and to animate the spirits and courage of the 
best citizens, by engaging with them in the common danger. By this method 
of accustoming the minds of the people to look upon that man almost as an 
enemy and a traitor, that should appear indifferent to, and unconcerned at, 
the misfortunes of the public, he provided the state with a quick and sure 
resource against the sudden enterprises of wicked and profligate citizens. 

(3)Solon abohshed the giving of portions 1n marriage with young women, 
unless they were only daughters, and ordered that the bride should carry no 
other fertune to her husband, than three suits of clothes, and some few 
household-goods of little value; for he would not have matrimony become a 
traflic, and a mere commerce of interest, but desired that it should be re- 
garded as an honourable fellowship and society, in order to raise subjects to 
the state, to make the married pair live agreeably and harmoniously toge- 
ther, and to give continual testimony of mutual love and tenderness to each 


other. 
Before Sulon’s time, the Athenians were not allowed to make their wills ; 


(3) Plut in Solon p 68 (2) Idem p 8. @) Idem. 
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the wealth of the deceased always devolved upon his children and family. 
Solon's law allowed every one that was childless, to dispose of his whole estate 
as he thought fit, preferring, by that means, friendship to kindred, and 
choice to necessity and constraint, and rendering every man truly master of 
his own fortune, by leaving him at liberty to bestow it where he pleased. 
This law, however, did not authorise indifferently all sorts of donations ; it 
justified and approved of none but those that were made freely, and without 
any compulsion , without having the mind distempered and intoxicated with 
drinks or charms, or perverted and seduced by the allurements and caresses 
of a woman, for this wise lawgiver was justly persuaded, that there is no 
difference to be made between being seduced and being forced, looking upon 
artifice and violence, pleasure and pain, in the same light, when they are 
made use of as means to impose upon men’s reason, and to captivate the 
hberty of their understanding. 

(1)Another regulation he made, was to lessen the rewards of the victors at 
the Isthmian and Olympic games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a 
hundred drachms, which make about fifty livres, for the first sort ; and five 
hundred drachms, or two hundred and fifty livres, for the second. He 
thought 1t a shameful thing, that athletz and wrestlers, a sort of people not 
only useless but often dangerous to the state, should have any considerable 
rewards allotted them, which ought rather to be reserved for the familes of 
those persons who died 1n the service of their country ; 1t being very just and 
reasonable, that the state should support and provide for such orphans, who 
probably might come in time to follow the good examples of their fathers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufactures, the senate of the 
Areopagus was charged with the care of inquiring into the ways and means 
that every man made use uf to get his livelhood. and of chastising and pu- 
nishing those who led anidle life. Besides the fore-mentioned view of 
bringing arts and trades into a flourishing condition, this regulation was 
founded upon two other reasons, still more tmportant. 

1 Solon considered, that such persons as have no fortune, and make use 
of no methods of industry to get their livelihood, are ready to employ all 
manner of unjust and unlawful: means for acquiring money, and that the 
necessity of subsisting some way or other disposes them for committing all 
sorts of misdemeanours, rapines, knaveries, and frauds ; from which springs 
up a school of vice in the bosom of the commonwealth ; and such a leaven 
gains ground, as does not fail to spread its infection, and by degrees corrupt 
the manners of the public 

In the second place, the most able statesmen have always looked upon 
these indigent and idle people as a troop of dangerous, restless, and turbu- 
lent spirits, eager after innovation and change, always ready for seditions and 
insurrections, and interested in revolutions of the state, by which alone they 
can hope to change their own situation and fortune. It was for all these 
reasons, that, 1n the law we are pee of, Solon declared, that a son should 
not be obliged to support his father in old age or necessity, 1f the latter had 
not taken care to have his son brought up to some trade or occupation: all 
chidren that were spurious and illegitimate, were exempted from the same 
duty for it 1s evident, says Solon, that whoever thus contemns the digmty 
and sanctity of matrimony has never had 1n view the lawful end we ought 
to propose to ourselves 1n having children, but only the gratification of a 
luose passion. Having satisfied his own desires, the end he proposed to him- 
self, he has no proper right over the persons who may spring from him, upon 
whose lives, as well as births, he has entailed indelble infamy and reproach. 

(2)It was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead ; because religion directs 
us to account the dead as sacred, justice requires us to spare those that are 
no more, and good pohcy should hinder hatreds from becoming immortal. 

It was also forbidden to affront, or give ill 1 age to any body in the 
temples, in courts of judicature, in public assemblies, and in the theatres 
during the time of representation ; for to be no where able to govern our 


¢ Pilat.in Solon p.91 Diog Laért.in Solon p. 37. (2) Plut. in Solon. p. ap, 
ou. I. 2X 
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peesions and resentments argues too untractable and licentious a disposition ; 
as to restrain them at all times, and upon all occasions, 1s a virtue beyond 
the mere force of human nature, a perfection reserved for the evangelical law. 

Cicero observes, that this wise lemsliator of Athens, whose laws were in 
force even in his time, had provided no law against parricide , and being asked 
the reasen why he had not, he answered, (1)‘* That to make laws against, and 
“‘ ordain punishments for, a crime that had never been known or heard of, 
‘© was the way to introduce 1t, rather than to prevent it.” I omit several of 
his laws concerning marriage and adultery, 1n which there are remarkable 
and manifest contradictions, and a great mixture of hght and darkness, 
knowledge and error, which we genera find among the very wisest of the 
heathens, who had no established principles or rules to go by. 

After Solon had published his laws, and engaged the people by public oath 
to observe them religiously, at least for the term of an hundred years, he 
thought proper to remove from Athens, in order to give them time to take 
root, and to gather strength by custom ; as also to rid himself of the tiouble 
and importunity of those who came to consult him about the sense and mean- 
ing of his laws, and to avoid the complaints and odium of others , for, as he 
said himself, in great undertakings, it is hard, 1f not impossible, to please all 
pave He was absent ten years, 1n which interval of time we are to place 

is journies into Egypt, into Lydia to visit king Croesus, and into several 
other countries. (2yAe his return he found the whole city in commotion and 
trouble ; the three old factions were revived, and had formed three different 
arties: Lycurgus was at the head of the people that inhabited the low- 
ds, Megacles, son of Alcmeon, was the leader of the inhabitants on the 
sea-coast ; and Pisistratus had declared for the mountaineers, to whom were 
joined the handicraftsmen and labourers who lived by their industry, and 
whose chief spleen was against the rich: of these three leaders, the two last 
were the most powerful and considerable. 

(3)Megacles was the son of that Alemeon, whom Croesus had extremely 
enriched for a particular service he had done him He had hkewise married 
a lady whe had brought him an immense portion, her name was Agaraita, 
the daughter of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon This Clisthenes was at this 
time the richest and most opulent prince in Greece. In order to be able to 
choose a worthy son-in-law, and to know his temper, manners, and character, 
from his own experience, Clisthenes invited all the young noblemen of Greece 
to come and spend a year with him at his house, for this was an ancient 
custom in that country. Several youths accepted the invitation, and there 
came from different parts to the number of thirteen. Nothing was seen every 
day but races, games, tournaments, magnificent entertainments, and conver- 
sations upon ali sorts of questions and subjects One of the gentlemen, who 
had hitherto surpassed all his competitors, lost the princess, by using some 
indecent gestures and postures in his dancing, with which her father was 
extremely offended. Chsthenes, at the end of the year, declared for Mega- 
cles, aud sent the rest of the noblemen away loaded with civilities and pre- 
sents. This was the Megacles of whom we have been speaking 

(4)Piastratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and insinuating behaviour, 
ready to succour and assist the (5) poor, wise and moderate towards his 
enemies ; a most artful and accomphshed dissembler ; and one who had all 
the exterior of virtue, even beyond the most virtuous, who seemed to be the 
most zealous stickler for equality among the citizens, and who absolutely de- 
clared against innovations and change 

it was not very hard for him to impose upon the people, with all his arti- 
fice and addrese. But Solen quickly saw through his disguise, and perceived 


(t) Saprente fecisse dicitur, cum de eo nihil sanxent, quod antea commissum non 
erat. nv, non tam prohibere, quam admonere, videretur.—Pro Ross. Amer. pn. 70. 
«@) A. M 3445. Ant J C 559 Plut.in Solon p 94. 
3) Herod | vi c 125~1381 (4) Plut. in Solon p 95. 
&) Weare not bere to understand such as penacd or asked alms , for in these times, 
says Isocrates, there was no citizen that died of hunger, or dishonoured his city by bege 
ging —OQOnrat Areop Pp. 369 
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the drift of all lis seeming virtue and fair pretences , however, he thought 
fit to observe measures with him im the beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle 
methods, to bring him back to his duty. 

(1)it was at this time (2) Thespis — to change the Grecian tragedy ; 
I say change, because it was invented long before. This novelty drew all 
the world after it. Solon went among the rest for the sake of hearing ‘Thes- 
pis, who acted himself, according to the custom of the ancient poets. When 
the play was ended, he called to Thespis, and asked him, “ y he was not 
“* ashamed to utter such hes before so many people >” Thespis made answer, 

‘ ‘That there was no harm 1n lies of that sort, and 1n poetical fictions, which 
‘ were only made for diversion” ‘‘ No,” replied Solon, giving a great stroke 
with his stick upon the ground, “ but if we suffer and approve of lying for 
“ our diversion, it will quickly find its way into our serious engagements, 
‘ and all our business and affairs ” 

(3)In the mean time, Pisistratus still pushed on his point, and 1n order to 
accomplish it, made use of a stratagem that succeeded as well as he conld 
er pect. 

(4)He gave himself several wounds , and 1n that condition, with his body 
all bloody, he caused himself to be carried 1n a chariot into the market-place, 
where he raised and inflamed the populace, by giving them to understand 
that his enemies had treated him at that rate, and that he was the victim of 
his zeal for the public good 

An assembly of the people was immediately convened, and there 1t was 
resolved, in spite of all the remonstrances Solon could make against it, that 
fitty guards should be allowed Pisistratus for the security of his person He 
»oon augmented the number as much as he thought fit, and by their means 
made himself master of the citadel All his enemies betook themselves to 
flight, and the whole city was in great consternation and disorder, except 
Solon, who loudly reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and folly, 
and the tyrant with his treachery Upon his being asked, what it was that 
gave him so much firmness and resolution? “ It is,” said he, ‘‘ my old age ” 
He was indeed very old, and did not seem to risk much, as the end of his life 
was very near ; though it often happens, that men grow fonder of life, in 

roportion as they have less reason and right to desire 1t should be prolonged. 

ut Pisistratus, after he had subdued all, thought his conquest imperfect till 
he had gained Solon, and as he was well acquainted with the means that are 
proper to engage an old man, he caressed him accordingly ; omitted nothing 
that could tend to soften and win upon him, and shewed hm all possible 
marks of friendship and esteem, doing him all manner of honour, having him 
often about his person, and publicly professing a great veneration for the 
laws, which 1n truth he both observed himself, and caused to be observed by 
others. Solon seeing 1t was impossible either to bring Pisistratus by fair 
means to renounce this usurpation, or to depose him by force, thought it a 
point of prudence, not to exasperate the tyrant by rejecting the advances he 
made him ; and hoped, at the same time, that by entering into his confidence 
and counsels, he might at least be capable of conducting a power which he 
could not abolish, and of mitigating the mischief and calamity which he had 
not been able to prevent. 

Solon did not survive the hberty of his country two years complete: for 
Pisistratus made himself master of Athens under the archon Comias, the first 
year of the 5ist Olympiad, and Solon died the year following, under the 
archon Hegestratus, who succeeded Comias 

The two parties, whose heads were Lycurgus and Megacles, uniting, drove 
Pisistratus out of Athens ; where he was soon recalled by Megacles, who 


(1) Plut. in Solon pe 

(2) Tragedy was in being a long time before Thesp:s, but it was only a chorus of 
persons that sung, and said opprobrious things to one another ‘Thesp1s wa» the first 
that improved this chorus, by the addition of a personage o1 character, who, im ordec 
to give the rest time to take breath, and to recover their spirits, recited an adventure of 
some iliustrious person. And this recital gave occasion afterwards for introducing the 
subjects of tragedies. (3) Herod li c 09—64. (4) Plut.in Solou p Su, 96. 
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gave him his daughter in marriage But a difference that arose upon occa~ 
sion of this match having embroiled them afresh, the Alcmezonidsz had the 
worst of it, and were obliged to retire Puisistratus was twice deposed, and 
twice found means to reinstate himself His artifices acquired him his pow- 
er, and his moderation maintained him in it, and without doubt his (1) elo- 
quence, which even in Tully’s judgment was very gieat, rendered him very 
acceptable to the Athenians, who were but too apt to be affected with the 
charms of discourse, as it made them forget the care of their lhberty An ex- 
act submission to the laws distinguished Pisistratus from most other usurp- 
ers, and the mildness of his government was such as might mahe many a 
lawful sovereign blush Foi which reason the character of Pisistiatus was 
thought worthy of being set 1n opposition to that of other tyrants Cicero, 
doubting what use Czsar wonld make ot his victory at Pharsaha, wiote to 
his dear friend Atticus, (2)‘‘ We do not ,vet know, whether the destiny of 
“ Rome will have us groan under a Phalaris, or hve under a Pisistratus ” 

I his tyrant, indeed, 1f we aie to call him so, always shewed himself very 
popular and moderate,(3) and hid such a command of his temper, as to bea1 
reproaches and insults with patience, when he had it 1n his power to revenge 
them with a word Hus gardens and orchards were open to all the citizens , 
in Which he was afterwards imitated by Cimon tM t 1s said he was the 
hist whe opened a publi library in Athens, which afte: his time was much 
augmented, and at last carried into Persia by Xerxes,(o) when he took that 
city But Seleucus Nicanor, a long time afterwirds, restored it to Athens 
(6)Cicero thinks also, it was Pisistiatus who first made the Athenians ac- 
quainted with the poems of Homer, who disposed the books in the order we 
now find them, whereas before they were confused, and not digested , and 
who first caused them to be publily read at their feasts, called Panathenzxa 
(7)Plato ascribes this honour to his son Hipparchus 

(8)Pisistratus died in tranquillity, and transmitted to his sons the sove- 
reign power, which he had usurped thirty-three years before, seventeen of 
which he had reigned 1n peace 

(9)His sons were Hippias and Hipparchus Thucydides adds a third, 
whom he calls Thessalus ‘hey seem to have inherited from their father a 
taste for learning and learned men Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus(10) 
what we have said concerning the poems of Homer, adds, that he invited to 
Athens the famous poet Anacreon, who was ot Feos, a city of Ionia, and that 
he sent a vessel of fifty oa1s on purpose for him He hkewise entertained 
at his house Simonides, another celebrated poet of the isle of Geos, one ot 
the Cyclades, in the A.gean sea, to whom he gave a large pension, and made 
very rich presents The design of these princes, in inviting men of letters to 
Athens was, says Plato, to soften and culti, ate the minds of the citizens, and 
to infuse into them a relish and love for virtue, by giving them a taste for 
learning and the sciences Their care extended even to the instructing of 
the peasants and country-people, by erecting, not only 1n all the streets of 
the city, but in all the rvads and highways, statues of stone, called Mercu- 
ries, with grave sentences and moral maxims carved upon them, in which 
manner those silent monitors gave instructive lessons to all passengers Pla- 
to seems to suppose, that Hipparchus had the authority, o1 that the two 
brothers reigned together (11)But 7 hucydides shows, that Hippias, as the 
eldest of the sons, succeeded his father 1n the gov ernment 

Be this as 1t may, their reign in the whole, afte: the death of Pisistratus, 
was Only of eighteen years duration , 1t ended in the following manner 

(12) Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citizens of Athens, had contracted a 


(1) Pissstratus dicendo tantum valuisse dicitur, ut «: Athenienses regium imperium 
oratione capt: permitterent —Val Max I wits c 9 

Quis doctsor 1sdem temporibus, aut cujus eloquentia literis instructior fuisse tradi~ 
tur, quam Pisistrats ?—C ic de Orat lous: nm 137 
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very stiict friendship Hipparchus, angry with the former for a personal af- 
front he pretended to have received from him, endeavoured to revenge him- 
self upon his sister by putting a public affront upon her, which consisted in 
obliging her shamefilly to retire from a solemn prucession, 1n which she was 
to carry one of the sacred baskets, under pretext that she was not in a fit 
condition to assist at such a ceremony Her brother, and still more his 
fmnend, being stung to the quick by so gross and outrageous an affront, took 
from that moment a resolution to Attack: the tyrants. And to do it the more 
effectually, they waited for the opportunity of a festival, which they judged 
would be very favourable for their purpose this was the feast of the Pana- 
thenza, in which the ceremony required that all the t1adesmen and artificers 
should be under arms ___ For the greater security, they only admitted a very 
small number of the citizens into their secret , conceiving that, upon the 
first motion, all the rest would join them The day being come, they went 
betimes into the market-place, armed with daggers Hippias came out of 
the palace, and went to the Ceramicum, which was a place without the city, 
where the company of guards then were, to give the necessary orders for the 
ceremony ‘The two fiiends followed him thither, and coming near him, they 
Saw one of the conspirators talking very familiarly with him, which made 
them apprehend they were betiayed They could have executed their de~ 
sign that moment upon Hippias , but were willing to begin their vengeance 
upon the author of the affront they had received They therefore returned 
into the city, where meeting with Hupparchus, they killed him, but being 
inimediately apprehended, themselves were slain, and Huppias found means 
to dispel the storm. 

After this affair he observed no measures, and reigned hke a true tyrant, 
putting to death a vast number of citizens. To guaid himself for the fu- 
ture against a like enterprise, and to secure a safe retreat in case of any ac- 
cident, he endeavoured to strengthen himself by a fo.1eign support, and, to 
that end, gave his daughter in marriage to the son of the tyrant of Lamp- 
bacus 

(1)In the mean time, the Alcmzonide, who, from the beginning of the 
revolution, had been banished from Athens by Pisistratus, and who saw their 
hopes frustrated by the bad success of the last conspiracy, did not, howeve, 
Jose courage but turned their views another way As they were very rich 
and powerful, they got themselves appointed by the Amphictyons, who were 
the heads of the grand, or general council of Greece, superintendauts for re- 
building the temple of Delphi, for the sum of three hundred talents, or nine 
hundred thousand livres (2) As they were naturally very generous, and be- 
sides had their reasons for being so on this occasion, they added to this sum 
a great deal of their own money, and made the whole front of the temple of 
Parian marble, at their particular expense , whereas, by the contract made 
with the Amphictyons, 1t was only to have been made of common stone. 

The hberality of the Alemzonidz was not altogether a free bounty , nei- 
ther was their magnifcence towards the god of Delph: a pure effect of reli- 
gion Policy was the chief motive. ‘They hoped, by this means, to acquire 
great credit and influence in the iglaad a which happened according to their 
expectation. The money which they had plentifully poured into the hands of 
the priestess, rendered them absolute masters of the oracle, and of the pre- 
tended god who presided over it, and who, for the future, becoming their 
echo, faithfully repeated the words they dictated to him, and gratefully lent 
them the assistance of hi» voice and authority. As often, therefore, as any 
Spartan came to consult the priestess, whether upon his own affairs, or upon 
those of the state, no promise was ever made him of the god's assistance, 
but upon condition that the Lacedwmomans should deliver Athens from the 
yoke of tyranny. This order was so often repeated to them by the oracle, 
that they resolved at last to make war against the Pisistratide, though they 
were under the strongest engagements of friendship and hospitality with 
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them ; herein preferring the will (1) of God, says Herodotus, to all human 
considerations 

The first attempt of this kind miscarned , and the trevops they sent against 
the tyrant were repulsed with loss. Notwithstanding, a little time after, they 
made a second, which seemed to premise no better an issue than the first ; 
because most of the Lacedwmonians, seeing the siege they had laid before 
Athens hkely to continue a great while, retired, and left only a small num- 
ber of troops to carry 1t on. But the tyrant’s children, who had been clan- 
destinely conveyed out of the city, in order to be put in a safe place, being 
taken by the enemy, the father, to redeem them, was obliged to come to an 
accommodation with the Athenians, by which it was stipulated, that he should 
depart out of Attica in five days time. (2)Accordingly, he actually retired 
within the time limited, and settled at Sigzeum, a town in Phrygia, seated at 
the mouth of the river Scamander. 

(3)Phny observes, that the tyrants were driven out of Athens the same 
year the kings were expelled from Rome. Extraordinary honours were paid 
to the memory of Harmodiuus and Aristogiton. ‘Ther names were infinitely 
respected at Athens 1n all succeeding ages, and almost held in equal reve~ 
rence with those of the gods. Statues were forthwith erected to them in the 
market-place, which was an honour that had never been rendered to any 
man before. The very sight of these statues, exposed to the view of all the 
citizens, kept up their hatred and detestation of tyranny, and daily renewed 
their sentiments of gratitude to those generous defenders of their liberty, 
who had not scrupled to purchase 1t with their lives, and to seal 1t with their 
blood. (4)Alexander the Great, who knew how dear the memory of these 
men was to the Athenians, and how far they carried their zeal in this re- 
spect, thought he did them a sensible pleasure in sending them the statues of 
those two great men, which he found 1n Persia after the defeat of Darius, and 
which Xerxes before had carried thither from Athens. (5)This city, at the 
time of her deliverance from tyranny, did not confine her gratitude solely 
to the authors of her liberty , but extended it even to a woman, who had 
signalized her courage on that occasion. This woman was a courtezan, named 
Leona, who, by the charms of her beauty, and skill in playing on the ee 
had particularly captivated Harmodius and Aristogiton. After their death, 
the tyrant, who knew they had concealed nothing from this woman, caused 
her to be put to the torture, 1n order to make her declare the names of the 
other conspirators. But she bore all the cruelty of their torments with an 
invincible constancy, and expired in the midst of them, gloriously shewing 
the world, that her sex 1s more courageous, and more capable of keeping a 
secret, than some men imagine The Athenians would not suffer the me- 
mory of so heroic an action to be lost: and to prevent the lustre of it from 
being sullied by the consideration of her character, as a courtezan, they en- 
deavoured to conceal that circumstance, by representing her 1n the statue, 
which they erected to her honour, under the figure of a lhoness without a 
tongue. 

(6)Plutarch, in the life of Aristides, relates a thing which does great ho- 
nour to the Athenians, and which shews to what a pitch they carried their 
anda we to their deliverer, and their respect for his memory. They had 
earned that the grand-daughter of Aristogiton lived at Lemnos, in very 
mean and poor circumstances, nobody being willing to marry her upon ac- 
count of her extreme indigence and poverty. The people of Athens sent 
for her, and marrying her to one of the most rich and considerable men of 
their city, gave her an estate in land 1n the town of Potamos for her portion. 

Athens seemed, in recovering her hberty, to have also recovered her cour- 
age. During the reigns of her tyrants she had acted with indolence and 1n- 
activity, as knowing what she did was not for herself, but for them. But 
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after her deliverance from their yoke, the vigour and activity she exerted 
was of a quite different kind, because then her labours were her own. 

Athens, however, did not immediately enjoy a perfect tranquillity. Two 
of her citizens, Clisthenes, one of the Alcmwonid, and Isagoras, who were 
men of the greatest credit and power 1n the city, by contending with each 
other for supenority, created two considerable factions. ‘The former, who 
had gained the people on his side, made an alteration in the form of their 
establishment, and instead of four tribes, whereof they consisted before, di+ 
vided that body into ten tribes, to which he gave the names of the ten sons 
of Ion, whom the Greek historians make the father and first founder of the 
nation. Isagoras, seeing himself inferior 1n credit to his rival, had recourse 
to the Lacedemonians Cleomenes, one of the two kings of Sparta, obliged 
Chisthenes to depart from Athens, with seven hundred families of Ins adhe- 
rents But they soon returned, and were restored to all their estates and 
fortunes. 

The Lacedzemonians, stung with spite and jealousy against Athens, be- 
cause she took upon her to act independent of their autho1ity , and repent- 
ing also, that they had delivered her from her tyrants upon the ciedit of an 
oracle, of which they had since discovered the imposture, began to think of 
reinstating Hippias, one of the sons of Pisistratus, and to that end sent for 
him from Sigzeum, whither he had retired. They then communicated their 
design to the deputies of their allies, whose assistance and concurrence they 
proposed to use, 1n order to render their enterprises more successful 

he deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion, and expressed great 
astonishment, that the Lacedzmonmians, who were themselves avowed ene- 
mies of tyranny, and professed the greatest abhorrence for all arbitrary go- 
vernment, should desire to establish 1t elsewhere , describing at the same 
time, 1n a hvely manner, all the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical go- 
vernment, which his own country, Corinth, had but very lately felt by woful 
experience. The rest of the deputies applauded his discourse, and were of 
his opinion. Thus the enterprise came to nothing, and had no other effect, 
but to discover the base jealousy of the Lacedzemonians, and to cover them 
with shame and confusion 

Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Asia to Artaphernes, governor 
of Sardis for the king of Persia, whom he endeavoured, by every method, to 
engage in a war against Athens , representing to him, that the taking of so 
rich and powerful a city would render him master of all Greece. Arta- 
phernes hereupon required of the Athenians, that they would reinstate Hip- 
plas in the government, to which they made no other answer, but by a 
downright and absolute refusal. This was the original ground and occasion 
of the wars between the Persians and the Greeks, which will be the subject 
of the following volumes 


ARTICLE IX. 


ILLUSIrRIOUS MEN, WHO DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


I BEGIN with the poets, because the most ancient. 

Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all the poets, 1s he of whom 
we have the least knowledge, either with respect to the country where he 
was born, or the time in which he hved. Among the seven cities of Greece, 
that contend for the honour of having given him birth, Smyrna seems to have 
the best title. 

(1)Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hundred years before his 
time, that 1s, three hundred and forty years after the taking of Troy ; for 
Herodotus flourished seven hundred and forty years after that expedition. 

Some authors ha\e pretended, that he was called Homer, because he was 
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born blind Velle:us Paterculus rejects this story with contempt (1) If 
“© any man,” says he, “ believes that Homer was born blind, he must be so 
<< himself, and even have lost all his senses.” Indeed, according to the ob- 
servation of (2) Cicero, Homer's works are rather pictures than poems, so 
perfectly does he paint to the hfe, and set the images of every thing he un- 
dertakes to describe before the eyes of the reader ; and he seems to have 
been intent upon introducing all the most delightful and agreeable objects 
that nature affords, into his writings, and to make them, in a manner, pass 
in review before his readers. 

(3)What is most astonishing 1n this poet is, that having applhed himself the 
first, at-least of those that are known, to that kind of poetry which 1s the 
most sublime and difficult of all, he should howevei soar so high, and with 
such rapidity, as to carry it at once to the utmost perfection , which seldom 
or never happens in other arts, but by slow degrees, and after a long series 
of years. 

The kind of poetry we are speaking of, 1s the epic poem, so called from 
the Greek word évo:, because 1t 1s an action related by the poet The sub- 
ject of this poem must be great, instructive, serious, containing only one prin- 
cipal event, to which all the rest must refer and be subordinate, and this 
Principal action must have passed 1n a certain space of time, which must not 
exceed a year at most 

Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the Iliad and the Odyssey : 
the subject of the hrst 1s the anger of Achilles, sv pernicious to the Greeks, 
when they besieged Ilion, or Tioy , and that of the second is, the \oyages 
and adventures of Ulysses, after the taking of that city 

It 1s remarkable, that no nation 1n the world, however learned and inge- 
mous, has ever produced any poems comparable to his, and that whoever 
have attempted any works of that kind, have taken their plan and ideas from 
Homer, borrowed all their rules from him, made him their model, and have 
only succeeded in proportion to thei success in copying him The truth 1s, 
Homer was an original genius, and fit for others to be formed upon. (4)Fons 
engeniorum Homerus 

The greatest men, and the most exalted geniuses, that have appeared for 
these two thousand and five or six hundred years, 1n Greece, Italy, and else- 
where ; those, whose writings we are forced still to admire ; who are still our 
masters, and who teach us to think, to reason, to speak, and to write, all 
these, says Madame Dacier,(5) acknowledge Homer to be the greatest of 
poets, and look upon his poems as the model for all succeeding poets to form 
their taste and judgment upon. After all this, can there be any man so 
conceited of his own talents, be they never so great, as reasonably to presume, 
that his decisions should prevail against such an universal concurrence 
judgment m persons of the most distinguished abilities and characters” 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so constant, and so universal, entirely 
justify Alexander the Great's favourable judgment of the works of Homer, 
which he looked upon as the most excellent and valuable production of hu- 
man wit, (6)pretrostssamum humani anim opus 

(7)Quintilan, after having made a magnificent encomium upon Homer, 
gives us a just 1dea of his character and manner of writing 1n these few words: 
Hunc nemo wn magnis sublimatate, in parits proprietate superaverst. Idem le- 
fus ac pressus, yucundus et gravis, tum copra tum brevitate mirabilts. In great 
things, what a sublimity of expression ! and in httle, what a justness and 
pe nety ! diffusive and concise, pleasant and grave, equally admirable both 

or his copiousness and his brevity. 


(31) Quem s1 quis cecum genitum putat, ommbus sensibas orbus est.—Paterc I. 1. 
Tuscul Quest 1 v n 114 

(8) Clarissimum deinde Homeri illuxit ingenium, sine exemplo maximuni , qui, mag- 
titudiue opens, et fulgore carminum, solus appellar: Poéta meruit. In quo hoc max)- 
mum est, quod neque aote illum, quem ile imitaretur; negue post illum, qui imitar 
eum possit, inventus est, nequt quemquan: alium, cujus operis primus auctor fuerit, 
in eo perfectissimum, preter Homerum et Archilochum reperremus.—Vell. Paterc. h 
hc 5 (4) Plin } xvu c 5, 

(5) In Homer stsfe winch w prehaed to her translation of the Ihad, 
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Hestop The most common opinion 1s that he was contemporary with 
Homer. It 1s said, that he was born at Cums, a town in olia, but that 
he was brought up at Ascia, a little town in Boeotia, which has since passed 
for his native country. Thus Virgil(t) calls bim the old man of Ascra We 
know little or nothing of this poet, but bv the few remaining poems of his, 
all im hexameter verse , which are, Ist, “The Works and Days,” 2d/y, ‘‘ The 
“* Pheogeny ,” 01, the Genealogy of the gods, 3dly, “ The Shield of Hercu= 
“les ,” of which last, some doubt whethe. 1t was written by Hesiod. 

1. In the fist of these poems, entitled, ‘‘ The Works and Days,” Hesiod 
treats of Agriculture, which requires, besides a great deal of labour, a pru- 
dent observation of times, seasons, and days. This poem 1s full of excellent 
sentences and maxims for the conduct of hfe He begins 1t with a short but 
hvely description of two sorts of disputes; the one fatal to mankind, the 
source of quarrels, discords, and wars, and the other, infinitely useful and 
beneficial to man, as it sharpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emu- 
Ixtion among them, and prepares the way for the invention and improvement 
of arts and sciences e ten makes an admirable desciiption of the four 
different ages of the world, the golden, the silver, the brazen and the iron 
age The persons who Jived in the golden age, are those whom Jupiter, af- 
ter their death, turned into so many Geni?) or spnits, and then appointed 
them as guardians over mankind, giving them a commission to go up and 
down the earth, invisible to the sight of men, and to obse.ve all their good 
and evil actions 

This poem was Virgil s model in composing his Georgics, as he himself ac- 
Lnowled es 1n this verse. 


(3) Ascreumque cano Romana per oppid1 carmen 
* And sing the Ascrzan verse to Roman swans ” 


The choice made by these two illustrious poets of this subject for the ex- 
e1cise of their muse, shows in what honour the ancients held agriculture, and 
the feeding of cattle, the two innocent souices of wealth and plenty It 1s 
much to be deplored, that, in after ages, men departed from a taste so agiee- 

ble to nature, and so well adapted to the preservation of innocence and 
good manners Avaniice and luaury have entirely banished it the world. 
Ch) Nemirum ali subtere ritus, circaque alia mentes hominum detinentur, et ava-~ 
ruti@ tantum artes coluntur 

2 ‘* The lheogeny ’ of Hesiod, and the poems of Homer, may be looked 
upon as the surest and most authentic archives and monuments of the the- 
ology of the ancients, and of the opinion they had of their gods For we are 
not to suppose, that these poet» were the inventors of the fables which we 
1ead in then wiitings They only collected, and transmitted to posterity, the 
traces of the religion hich they found established, and which prevailed in 
their time and countr 

3 ** Lhe shield of Her cules” 1s a separate fragment of a poem, wherein, 
it 15 pretended, Hesiod celebiated the most illustrious hervines of antiquity , 
and it bears that title, because 1t contains, among other things a long de- 
sciiption of the shield of Hercules, concerning whom the same pvem 1elates 
a particular adventure 

ITms poetry of Hesiod, in those places that are susceptible of ornament, 
1s very elegant and delightful, but not so sublime and lofty as that of Homer. 
Quintihan reckons him the chief in the middle manner of writing (0)Datur 
ez palma en allo medso dicend: genere 

(6)ArncuiLocnuus The poet Archlochus, born sn Paios, inventor of the 
Jambic veise, lived in the time of Candaules, king of Lydia He has this 
advantage in common with Homer, according to Velleiuy Paterculus, that 
he carned at once a kind of poetiy, which he invented, to a very gieat per- 
fection ‘The feet which gave then name to these veises, and which at firat 
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were the only sort used, are composed of one short and one long syllable 
The Iambic verse, such as1t was invented by Archilochus, seems very proper 
for the vehement and energetic style accordingly we see, that Horace, 
speaking of this poet, says, that it was his anger, or rather his rage, that 
armed him with his Iambics, for the exercising and eaerting of his vengeance. 


(i) Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo 


And Quintilian(2) says, he had an uncommon force of expression , was 
full of bold thoughts, and of those strokes that are short, but keen and 
piercing , in a word, his style was strong and nervous The longest (3) of 
his poems were said to be the best ‘The same judgment has been univer- 
sally passed upon the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, the latter of whom 
sajS the same of his friend Atticus’s letteis 

(4)The verses of Archilochus were extremely biting and leentious, wit- 
ness those he wrote ag unst Lycambes his fathe1-in-law, which drove him to 
despair For this double (5)1easen, his poetry, how excellent soever it was 
rechoned 1n other respects, was discountenanced in Sparta, as being more 
hkely to corrupt the heaits and manners of young people, than to be useful 
in culti ating their understanding We have only some very short frag- 
ments that 1emain of this poet Such delicacy mm a heathen people, in regard 
to the quality ot the books which they thou, bt young persons should be pe1- 
mitted to read, 1s highly worth oui notice, and justly reproaches many 
Christians 

Hirronax This poet was of Ephesus, and signalized his wit some years 
after Archilochus, m the same hind of puetiy, and with the same force and 
vehemence He was (6)ugly, little, lean, and slender Two celebrated 
sculptors and brothers, Bupalus and Athens, (some call the latter Anthe:- 
mus), diverted themselves at his expense, and represented him 1n a ridicu- 
lous form It 1s dangerous to attack satuic poets Hipponax retorted their 
pleasantry with such heen strokes of satire, that they hanzed themselves out 
of mortification others say, they only quitted the city of Ephesus, where 
Hipponax lved His malynant pen did not spare even those to whom he 
owed his lite How monstrous was this! Hoiace,7) Joins Hipponax with 
Archilochus, and represents them as two poets equally dinzervus In the 
Anthologia(8) thcre are three or four epigrims, which desciibe Hipponax as 
tertible, even after death Ihey admonish travellers to avoid his tomb, asa 
} lace from whence a dreadful hail perpetuilly pours evye tov xarafern trupoy, 

¢ertov Fuge grandinanitem tumulum, horrendur 

It 1s thought he invented the * «son verse, in which the Spondee 1s used 
instead of the Iambu-, 1n the «1xth foot of the verse that bears the name 

Si1zesicuorus He was of Himer?, a town in Suuy, and excelled in Ly- 
ric poetry, as did those othe: poets we are about to mention Lyric poetry 
14 that, the verse of which, digested into odes and stanzas, were »ung to the 
lyre, or to other such Lhe instruments. ‘{sterichorus flourished between the 


(1) Art Poét v 79 (2) Summa in hoc vis elocutionis, Cum valide tum 
breves vibrantesque sententiz, plursmunm sangutur atque nervorum —Quint I x c 1 

(3) Ut Anstophan: Archilochi :ambus, sic epistola longissima quzeque optima vide- 
tur —~—GCic Epist xi 1 if ad Atticum (4) Hor Epod Od vi et Bpist xix 1 1 

(5) Lacedzmonn Isbros Archilochi e civit ite sua exportart jusserunt, quod eorum pa- 
rum verecundam ac pudicam lectionem arbitrabautur Noluerunt enim ea liberorum 
suorum animos imbu , ne plus moribus nocerct, quam ingenus prodesset Itaque 
maximum poetam, aut certe summo proximum, quia tonium sib invisam obscaenis ma- 
ledictis laceraverat, carminum extho mulctarunt —Vell Pat lwic 8 

(6) Hipponact: notabilis valtus faeditus erat quamobrem imaginem ejas lascivia j0- 
corum 3: proposuere ridentium circulis Quod Hipponax indignatus amaritudinem 
earminums distrinxit in tantum ut credatur aliquibus ad laqueum eos impulisse* qu 
falsamest 3 Plin I xxxsi c > 
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In malos asperrimus 
Parata tollo cornua 

Quihs [ veambe spretus infido gener 
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37th and 47th Olympiad (1)Pausamas, after many other fables, reletes, 
that Stesichorus, having been punished with the loss of mght for his satirical 
verses against Helena, did not recover 1t till he had retracted his nvectivea, 
by writing another ode contrary to the first , which latter kind of ode 1s smnce 
called Palinodia Quintihan(2) says, that he sung of wars and tlustrious 
heroes, and that he supported upon the lyre all the dignity and majesty of 
epic poetry 

ALcMan. He was of Lacedzemon, or, as some will have it, of Sardis in 
Lydia, and lived much about the same time as Stesichorus. Some make him 
the first author of amorous verses. 

Arcus. He was born at Mitylene in Lesbes: it 1s from him that the 
Alcaic verse derived its name. He was a professed enemy tc the tyrants of 
Lesbos, and particularly to Pittacus, against whom he perpetually inveighed 
in his verses. (3)It 1s said of him, that being once 1n a battle, he was seized 
with such fear and terror, that he threw down his arms and ran away. 
(4)Horace has thought fit to give us the same account of himself. Poets do 
not value themselves so much upon prowess as upon wit. (5)Quintilan says, 
that the style of Alczus was close, magnificent, and accurate ; and to com- 
plete his character, adds, that he very much resembled Homer 

Simonipes This poet was of the 1.land of Ceos, in the Aigean sea. He 
continued to flourish at the time of Xerxes’s expedition He (6) excelled 
principally in funeral elegy The invention of local memory 1s ascribed to 
him, of which I have spoken elsewhere (7) At twenty-four years of age, he 
disputed foi and carried the prize of poetr 

(8)The answe: he gave a prince who acho him what God was, 1s much 
celebiated That prince was Hiero, king of Syracuse ‘The poet desired a 
day to conside: the question proposed to him On the morrow he asked two 
days, and whenever he was called upon for his answer, he still doubled the 
time. The king, surprised at this behaviour, demanded his1eason forit. It 
is, replied Simonides, because the more I consider the question, the mare ob- 
scure it seems Quza quanto dautwus conssdero, tanto mths res videtur obscurtor. 
‘The answer was wise, if 1t proceeded from the high idea which he conceived 
of the Divine Majesty, which(9) no understanding can comprehend, nor any 
tongue express 

(10)After having travelled to many cities of Asia, and amassed considerable 
wealth, by celebrating in his verses the praises of those who were capable of 
rewarding him well, he embarked for the island of Ceos, his native country. 
The ship was cast away Every one endeavoured to save what he could. 
Simonides took no care of any thing, and when he was asked the reason for 
it, he replied, ‘‘ I carry all I have about me.” Mecum, tnqguit, mea sunt cuncta. 
Several of the company were drowned by the weight of the things they at- 
tempted to save, and those who got to shore were robbed by thieves. All 
that escaped went to Clazomena, which was not far from the place where the 
vessel was lost One of the citizens, who loved learning, and had read the 
poems of Simonides with great admiration, was excessively pleased, and 


(1) Paus in Lacon p 200 
(2) Stesichorum, quam sit ingenio validus, materiz quoque ostendunt, maxima bel- 
la et clarissimos canentem duces, et epic: carminis onera lyra sustrnentum.— Lib. 
x cl (3) Herod 1 v c 95 
(4) Tecum Phuippos et celerem fugam 
Sens}, relicta non bene parmula Hior Od wn I 2@ 
(5) In eloquendo brevis et magnificus et diligens, plerumque Homero similis. 
(6) Sed ne relictis, Musa procax, jocis 
Cee retractes munera nwznie Horar. 
Meoestius lacrymis Simonideis CaruLL 
(7) Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres 
8) Cic de Nat Deor 11 nm 15 
9) Certe hoc est Deus, quod et cum dicitw, non potest dici1 cum exstimatar, non 
potest estimari, cum comparatur, non potest comparai; cum definitur, ipsa defini- 
tone crescit —S. Aug, »erm detemp cix 
Nobis ad intellectum pectus angustum est Et ideo sic eum (Deum) digne ewestima-~ 
mus, dum inestimabilem dicimus Eloquar quemadmodum sentio Maugitudinem Ded 
qui se putat nosse, mintit qui non vult minuere, non nowt —Minut Felix. 
(10) Phaeds | 1s. 
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thought 1t an honour to receive him into his house. He supplied him abun- 
dantly with necessaries, whilst the rest were obliged to beg through the city. 
The poet, upon meeting them, did not forget to observe how justly he had 
answered them, in regard to his effects: Dizi, inquit, mea mecum esse cuncta ; 
wart Sead raputstes, perst. 

e was reproached with having dishonoured poetry by his avarice, in 
making his pen venal, and not composing any verses till he had eed on 
the price of them. (1)In Aristotle we find a proof of this, which does him 
no honour. <A person who had won the prize in the chanot races, desired 
Simonides to compose a song of triumph upon that subject. The poet, not 
t the reward sufficient, replied, that he could not treat 1t well. This 
pmze had been won by mules, and he pretended, that animal did not afford 
the proper matter for praise. Greater offers were made him, which ennobled 
the mule, and the poem was made. Money has long had power to bestow 
nobihty and beauty : 


Et genus et formam regina pecunia donat. 


As this animal is generated between a she-ass and an horse, the poet, as 
Aristotle observes, considered them at first only on the base side of their 
ee But money made him take them in the other lght, and he styled 

them “illustrious foals of rapid speed ” Xa:pet acdrowoduy Ouyatpes immuy. 

Sarrno. She was of the same place, and hved at the same time with 
Alezus. The Sapphic verse took 1ts name from her. She composed a con- 
siderable number of poems, of which there are but two remaining , which 
are sufficient to satisfy us that the praises given her 1n all ages, for the beau- 
ty, pathetic softness, numbers, harmony, and infinite graces of her poetry, 
are not without foundation Asa further proof of her ments she was called 
the tenth Muse; and the peop’s of Mitylene engraved her image upon their 
money. It were to be wished, that the purity of her manners had been equal 
to the beauty of her genius, and that she had not dishonoured her sex by her 
vices and irregularities. 

(2)Anacrzeon. This poet was of Teos, a city of Ioma. He lived in the 
27th Olympiad. Anacreon spent a great part of his time at the court of 
Polycrates, that happy tyrant of Samos, and not only shared 1n all his plea- 
sures, but was of his council. (3)Plato tells us, that Hipparchus, one of the 
sons of Pisistratus, sent a vessel of fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote him a 
most obliging letter, intreating him tu come to Athens, where his excellent 
works would be esteemed and relished as they deserved It 1s said, the only 
study of this poet was joy and we and those remains we have of his 
poetry sufficiently confirm it e see plainly in all his verses, that his hand 
writes what his heart feels and dictates It 1» impossible to express the ele- 
gance and delicacy of his poems , nothing could be more estimable, had their 
object been more noble. 

TuHeEsris. He was the first inventor of tragedy. I defer speaking of him 
till I come to give some account of the tragic poets. 


OF THE SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE 


These men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted in the present his- 
tory. Their hves are written by Diogenes Laertius. 

the Mileman. If Cicero (4) 1» to be believed, Thales was the 
most Jlustrious of the seven wise men. It was he that laid the first founda- 
tions of philosophy in Greece, and gave rise to the sect called the Ionic sect , 
because he, the founder of :t, was born 1n the country of Ionia. 

(5)He held water to be the first principle of all cee 3 and that God was 
that intelhgent being, by whom all things were formed by water. The first 


(1) Rhet 1am ic 2 (2) In Hipparch p 228, 22. (3) Herod. 1 :: ¢ 191 
Sag Pruceps Ihales unus e septem, cus sex reliquos concessisse primas ferunt — 
Lab av Acad Quest n 115 (®) Lib.i.de Nat. Deor n 25. 
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of these opinions he had borrowed from the Egyptians, who, seeing the Nile 
to be the cause of the fertility of a'l their lands, might easily imagine from 
thence, that water was the principle of all things. 

He was the first of the Greeks that studied astronomy ; he had exactly 
foretold the time of the eclipse of the sun that happened in the reign of As- 
tyages, king of Media, of which mention has been made already. 

He was also the first that fixed the term and duration of the solar year 
among the Grecians. By comparing the bigness of the sun’s body with that 
of the moon, he thought he had discovered that the body of the moon was 1n 
solidity but the 720th part of the sun’s body, and consequently, that the solid 
body of the sun was above 700 times bigger than the solid body of the moon. 
This computation 1s very far from being true, as the sun’s solidity exceeds 
not only 700 tames, but many millions of times, the moon’s magnitude or 
solidity. But we know, that 1n all these matters, and particularly in that of 
which we are now speaking, the first observations and discoveries were very 
imperfect. 

1)When Thales travelled into Egypt, he discovered an easy and certain 
method for taking the exact height of the pyramids, by observing the time 
ane the shadow of our body 1s equal in length to the height of the body 
itself. 

(2)To show that philosophers were not so destitute, as some people ima- 
gined, of that sort of talents and capacity which 1s proper for business ; and 
that they would be as successful as others in growing rich, if ney use fit 
to apply themselves that way, he bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in 
the territory of Miletus, before they were in blossom. ‘The profound know- 
ledge he had of nature, had porn enabled him to foresee that the year 
would be extremely fertile. It proved so in effect, and he made a consider- 
able profit of his bargain. 

He used to thank the gods for three things: that he was born a reasonable 
creature, and not a beast ; a man, and not a woman; a Greek, and not a 
Barbarian. Upon his mother’s pressing him to marry when he was young, 
he told her 1t was then too soon: and after several years were elapsed, he 
told her it was then too late 

As he was one day walking, and very attentively contemplating the stars, 
he chanced to fall into a ditch. Ha! says a good old woman that was by, 
how will you perceive what passes in the heavens, and what 1s so inGnitely 
above your head, if you cannot see what 1s just at your feet, and betore 
your nose 

(3)He was born the first year of the 35th, and died the first year of the 
58th Olympiad ; panmequently he lived to be above ninety years of age. 

Soton. His life has been already related at length. 

Cur1Lto. He was a Lacedemonian ; very little 1s related of him. fsop 
asking him one day, how Jupiter employed himself? “ In humbling those,’ 
says he, “that exalt themselves, and exalting those that abase themselves.” 

He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeing his son gain the prize of boxing, at 
the Olympic games. He said when he was dying, that he was not conscious 
to himself of having committed any fault during the whole course of his 
life,—an opinion well becoming the pride and blindness of a heathen philo- 
sopher ; unless 1t was once, by having made use of a little disstmulation and 
evasion, 1n giving judgment in favour of a friend * 1n which action he did not 
know whether he had done well or ill. He died about the 52nd Olympiad. 

Pirtacus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lesbos. Joimuing with the bro- 
thers of Alczwus, the famous Lyric poet, and with Alczus himself, who was 
at the head of the exiled party, he drove the tyrants who had usurped the 
government out of that island. 

The inhabitants of Mytelene being at war with the Athenians, gave Pit- 
tacus the command of the army. To spare the blood of his fellow-citizens, 
he offered to fight Phrynon, the enemy’s general, in single combat. The chal. 


(i) Pho hb xxavi cap 12 (2) Cic. Irb. a. de Davin. a. 211. 
(3) A DM. 3157, Ant J C 347 
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lenge was accepted. Pittacus was victorious, and killed his adver . The 
Mitylenians, out of gratitude, with unanimous consent conferred the sove« 
reignty of the city upon him, which he accepted, and behaved himeelf with 
so much moderation and wisdom, that he was always respected and beloved. 
by his subjects. 

In the mean time Alczus, who was a declared enemy to all tyrants, did 
not spare Pittacus in his verses, notwithstanding the mildness of his govern- 
ment and temper, but inveighed severely against him. The poet fell after- 
wards into Pittacus’s hands, who was so far from taking revenge, that he 
gave him his hberty, and shewed by that act of clemency and generosity, 
that he was only a tyrant in name 

After having governed ten years with great equity and wisdom, he volun- 
tarily resigned his authority, and retired. (1)He used to say, that the proof 
of a good government was to engage the subjects, not to be afraid of their 
prince, but to be afraid for him. It was a maxim with him, that no man 
should ever give himself the liberty of speaking ill of a friend, or even of an 
enemy. He died in the 52nd Olympiad. 

Bras. We know but very httle of Bias He obhged Alyattes, king of 
Lydia, by stratagem, to raise the siege of Priene, where he was born. ‘his 
city was hard pressed with famine ; upon which he caused two mules to be 
fattened, and contrived a way to have them pass into the enemy’s camp. 
The good condition they were 1n astonished the king, who thereupon sent 
deputies into the city upon pretence of offering terms of peace, but really to 
observe the state of the town and the people. Buas, guessing their errand, 
ordered the granaries to be filled with great heaps of sand, and those heaps 
to be covered over with corn. When the deputies 1eturned, and made report 
to the king of the great plenty of provision they had seen in the city, he 
hesitated no longer, but concluded a treaty, and raised the siege. (2)UOne of 
the maxims Bias particularly taught and recommended was, to dv all the 
good we can, and ascribe all the glory of 1t to the gods 

Creosutus. We know as httle of this wise man, as of the former. He 
was born at Lindos, a town 1n the tsle of Rhodes, or, as some will have 1t, in 
Caria. He invited Solon to come and live with him, when Pisistratus had 
usurped the sovereignty of Athens. 

PERIANDER. He was numbered among the wise men, though he was a 
tyrant of Commth When he had first made himself master of that city, he 
wrote to Trasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to know what measures he should 
take with his new-acquired subjects The latter, without any other answer, 
led the messenger into a field of wheat, where, in walking along, he beat 
down with his cane all the ears of corn that were higher than the rest Pe- 
riander perfectly well understood the meaning of this emgmatical answer, 
which was a tacit intimation to him, that, in order to secure his own life, he 
should cut off the most eminent of the Corinthian citizens. (3)But if we 
may belhheve Plutarch, Periander did not relish so cruel an advice. 

(4)He wrote circular letters to all the wise men, inviting them to pass 
some time with him at Corinth, as they had done the year before at Sardis 
with Croesus. Princes, in those days, thought themselves much honoured, 
when they could have such guests 1n their houses. (5)Plutarch describes an 
entertainment which Periander gave these iulustrious guests, and observes 
at the same time, that the decent simplicity of it, adapted to the taste and 
humour of the persons entertained, did him much more honour than the 
greatest magnificence could have done The subject of their discourse at 
table was sometimes grave and serious, and sometimes pleasant and gay. 
One of the company BS ue this question, Which is the most perfect po- 
pular government Pr at, answered Solon, where an injury done to any pre 
vate citizen 1s such to the whole body: That, says Bias, where the law has 
no superior: That, says Thales, where the inhabitants are neither too rich 


C1) Ei wi Grymous 0 dpywy wapasxevdcere pofcicOa: un aurév, add’ wrép abrse.—Plut. in 
Conv t Sap p. 152 (2) “Or: Gv ayabov wparrys ec Oeus Gyawenwe. 
(@ Ia Conv. Sept Sap. (4) Diog Laert in Vit Periand (5) In Conv. Sept. Sap. 
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nor too poor That, says Anacharsis, where virtue 1s honoured, and +1ce de- 
tested : Says Pittacus, where dignities are always conferred upon the vir- 
tieous, and never upon the wicked: Says Cleobulus, where the citizens fear 
blame more than punishment. Says Chile, where the laws are more regarded, 
and have more authority than the orators. From all these opinions, Peri- 
ander concluded, that the most perfect popular government would be that 
which came nearest to aristocracy, where the sovereign authority is lodged 
in the hands of a few men of honour and virtue 

Whilst these wise men were assembled together at Periander’s court, a 
courier arrived from Amasis, king of Egypt, with a letter for Bias, with whom 
that king kept a close correspondence The purport of this letter was, to con- 
sult him how he should answer a proposal made to him by the hing of Ethio- 
pia, of his drinking up the sea, 1n which case the Ethiopian king promised 
to resign to him a certain number of cities in his dominions, but if he did 
not do 1t, then he, Amasis, was to give up the same number of his cities to 
the king of Ethiopia It was usual in those days for p1iinces to propound 
such enigmatical and puzzling questions to one another Bias answered him 
d rectly, and advised him to accept the offer, on condition that the hing of 
Kthiopia would stop all the 11vers that flow into the sea, for the business 
was only to drink up the sea, and not the riveis We find an answei tu the 
tame effect ascribed to Aisop 

I must not here forget to take notice, that these wise men, of whom I have 
been speaking, were all lovers of poetry, and composed verses themselves, 
some of them a considerable number, upon subjects of morality and policy, 
which are certainly topics not unworthy of the muses {1)Solon, however, 
18 reproached for having written some hcentious verses , which may teach us 
what judgment we ought to form of these pretended wise men of the Pagan 


world. 
Instead of some of the wise men whom] have mentioned, some people 


have substituted others, as Anacharsis, for ex imple, Myso, Lpimenides, 
Pherecydes The first of these is most known 1n story 

Awnacuarsts Long before Solons time, the Scythian Nomades were 1n 
great reputation for thew simplicity, fiugality, temperance, and justice 
(2)Homer calls them a very just nation Anacharsis was one of these Scy- 
thians, and of the royal family A certain Athenian, once 1n company with 
Anacharsis, reproached him with his country. My country, you think, re- 
plied Anacharsis, 1s no great honour to me, and you, Sir, in my opinion, are 
no great honour to your country His good sense, profound knowledge, and 
great experience, made him pass for one of the seven wise men. He wrote 
a treatise 1n verse upon the military ait, and composed another tract on the 
laws of Scythia 

He used to make visits to Solon It was in a conversation with him, that 
he compared his laws to cobwebs, which only entangled httle flies, while 
wasps and hornets break through them. 

Being inured to the austere and poor life of the Scythians, he set little 
value upon riches Croesus invited him to come and see him, and without 
doubt hinted to him, that he was able to mend his fortune. ‘“ I have no 
“‘ occasion for your gold,” said the Scythian in his answer, “I came into 
*‘ Greece only to enrich my mind, and improve my understanding, I shall 
*‘ be very well satisfied, 1f I return into my own country, not with an addi- 
“tion to my wealth, but with an increase of knowledge and virtue.” How- 
ever, Anacharsis accepted the invitation, and went to that prince's court. 

oe have already observed, that A’sop was much surprised and dissa- 
tisfied at the cold and indifferent manner in which Solon viewed the m 
ficence ef the palace, and the vast treasures of Croesus , because 1t was the 
master, and not the house, that the philosopher would have had reason te 
admire ‘ Certainly,” says Anacharsis to 4sop on the occasion, ‘* you have 
“‘ forgot your own fable of the fox and panther The latter, for her highest 
*¢ virtue, could only shew her fine skin, beautitully marked and spotted with 


(i) Plut.in Solon p 79 (2) Tiad Lb xia ver.6 (8) Plut in Conv Sept. Sap. p. 185. 
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“« different colours: the fox's skin, on the contrary, was very plain, but con- 
“* tained within it a treasure of subtleties and stratagems of infinite value. 
‘« This very image,” continued the Scythian, “‘shews me your own character. 
<‘ You are affected with a splendid outside, whilst you pay little or no regard 
“to brea x truly the man, that 1s, to that which 13 1n fain: and consequently 
“ properly his.” 

his would be a proper place for an epitome of the hfe and sentiments of 
Pythagoras, who flourished in the time of which 1 have been speaking. But 
this I defer till I come to another volume, wherein I design to join a great 
oe bee eorne together, in order to give the reader the better opportu- 
nity of comparing their respective doctrines and tenets. 

ZEsorv. I jom Asop with the wise men of Greece, not only because he was 
often amongst them,(1) but because he taught true wisdom with far more 
art than they do who teach it by rules and defimitions. 

4Esop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he had abundance of wit, 
but with regard to his body, he was hunch-backed, lttle, crooked, deformed, 
and withal of a very uncomely countenance ; having scarce the figure of a 
man; and, for a considerable time, almost without the use of speech. As to 
his condition of lhfe he was a slave , and the merchant who had bought him, 
found it very difficult to get him off his hands, so extremely were people 
shocked at his unsightly figure and deformity. 

The first master he sorvet sent him to labour in the fields , whether 1t was 
that he oe him incapable of any better employment, or only to remove 
so disagreeable an object out of his sight. 

He was afterwards sold to a philosopher named Xanthus I should never 
have done, should I relate all the strokes of wit, the sprightly repartees, and 
the arch and humourous circumstances of his words and behaviour. One 
a | his master, designing to treat some of his friends, ordered Aisop to pro- 
vide the best things he could find 1n the market. sop thereupon made a 
large provision of tongues, which he desired the cook to serve up with differ- 
ent sauces. When dinner came, the first and second courses, the side dishes, 
and the removes, were all tongues Did I not order you, says Xanthus in a 
violent passion, to buy the best victuals the market afforded °>—And have I 
not obeyed your orders® says sop Is there any thing better than tongues ? 
Is not the tongue the bond of civil society, the key of sciences, and the organ 
of truth and reason? By means of the tongue cities are built, and govern- 
ments established and administered . with that men instruct, persuade, and 
preside in assemblies , rt 1s the instrument by which we acquit ourselves of 
the chief of all our duties, the praising and adoring the gods.—Well, then, 
replied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to market again to-morrow, and 
buy me the worst things you can find ‘This same company will dine with 
me, and I have a mind to diversify my entertainment sop, the next day, 
provided nothing but the very same dishes: telling his master, that the 
tongue was the worst thing in the world. It 1s, says he, the inatrument of 
all stnfe and contention, the fomenter of law-suits, and the source of divi- 
sions and wars, it is the organ of error, of lies, of calumny, and Lanire uaa 

4Esop found 1t very difficult to obtain his hberty One of the first uses he 
made of 1t was to go to Croesus, who, on account of his great reputation and 
fame, had been long desirous to see him. ‘The strange deformity of Aisop’s 
person shocked the king at first, and much abated the good opimon he had 
conceived of him. But the beauty of his mind soon discovered itself through 
the coarse veil that covered it , and Creesus found, as A‘sop said on another 
occasion, that we ought not to consider the form of the vessel, but the qua- 
lity of the liquor it contains 

(2)He made several voyages into Greece, either for pleasure, or upon the 
affairs of Croesus. Being at Athens some small time after Pisistratus had 


(1) ABsopus ille e Phryyia fabulator, hand immerito sapiens existimatus est ; cum qua 
utilia monitu suasuque erant, non severe, Don impenose preecepit et censuit, ut phi- 
lesophis mos est, sed festivos delectabilesque apologos commentus, res salubriter ac 
prospicienter anuimadversas, 1 nentes animosque hominum, cum audiendi quadam 
Blecebra induit.—Ault Geil Noct Att hb. u, cap 29 (2) Phedr 1.1 fab 2, 
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baa the sovereignty, and abolished the popular government, and observ- 
ing that the Athenians bore this new yoke with great impatience, he repeated 
to them the fable of the frogs, who demanded a king from Jupiter. 

It is doubted whether the fables of Zsop, such as we have them, are all 
his, at least 1n regard to the expression. Great part of them are ascribed to 
Planudes, who wrote his hfe, and lived in the 14th centu 

4Esop 1s reckoned the author and inventor of this simple and natural man- 


ner of conveying instruction by tales and fables ; in which light Phedius 
speaks of him: 


2Esopus auctor quam materiam reperit, 
Hanc ego poliy: versibus senarns 


But the (1) glory of this invention 1s really the poet Hesiod’s ; an inven- 
tion which does not seem to be of any great importance, or extraordinaiy 
merit, and yet has been much esteemed and made use of by the greatest phi- 
losophers and ablest politicians (2)Plato tells us, that Socrates, a little 
before he died, turned some of Esop’s fables into verse ,(3) and Plato him- 
self earnestly recomimends it to nurses to instruct their children in them 
betimes, 1n order to furm their manners, and to inspire them early with the 
love of wisdom. 

Fables could never have been so universally adopted by all nations, as we 
see they have, if there was not a vast fund of useful truths contained in 
them, and agreeably concealed under that b er and neghgent disguise, 1n 
which their peculiar character consists. he Creator, certainly designing 
the prospect of nature for the instruction of mankind, endowed the brute 
part of it with various instincts, inclinations, and properties, to serve as so 
many pictures 1n miniature to man of the several duties incumbent upon him, 
and to point out to him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or 
avoid. Thus has he given us, for instance, a lively umage of meekness and 
innocence in the lamb, of fidelity and friendship in the dog; and, on the 
contrary, of violence, rapaciousness, and cruelty, in the wolf, the lon, and 
the tiger ; and so of the other species of animals ; and all this he has de- 
signed, not only as instruction, but as a secret reproof to man, 1f he should 
be indifferent about those qualities in himself, which he cannot forbear es- 
teeming, or detesting, even in the brutes themselves. 

This 1s a dumb language, which all nations understand , it 1s a sentiment 
engraven 1n nature, which every man carries about with him /ésop was the 
first of all the profane writers who laid hold of and unfolded 1t, made happy 
applications of 1t, and attracted men’s attention to this sort of genuine and 
natural instruction, which 1s within the reach of all capacities, and equally 
adapted to persons of all ages and conditions. He was the first that, in order 
to give body and substance to virtues, vices, duties, and maxims of society, 
did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent fiction, invent the method of clo- 
thing them with graceful and familiar images borrowed from nature, by 
giving language to brute beasts, and ascribing sense and reason to plants and 
trees, and all sorts of inanimate creatures 

The fables of sop are void of all ornament, but abound with good sense, 
and are adapted to the capacity of children, for whom they were more par- 
ticularly composed. Those of Phedrus are in a style somewhat more ele- 
vated and diffused, but at the same time have a simplicity and elegance, that 
very much resembles the Attic spirit and style, in the nisin way of writing, 
which was the finest and most delicate kind of composition in use among the 
Grecians Monsieur de la Fontaine, who was very sensible that the French 
tongue 1s not susceptible of the same elegant simplicity, has enhvened hia 


@ Ili quoque fabule, que, etiams: originem non ab Aisopo acceperunt (nam 

widetur earum primus auctur Hesiodus), nomine tamen Asop maxime celebrantut, 

éucere animos solent, precipue rusticorum et imperitorum , quiet simplicius gqu2 ficta 

sunt rudiunt, et capti voluptate, facile 1» quibus delectantur consentiunt —Quintil. 

lvic 12 (2) Plat. 1a Pheedr. p 2 
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tables with a sprightly and original turn of thought and expression peculiar 
tu himself, which no other person has yet been able to imitate. 

It 1s not easy to conceive why (1) Seneca lays down as a fact, that the 
Romans, to his time, had never tned their pens in this kind of composition. 
Were the fables of Phedrus unknown to him ? 

(2)Plutarch relates the manner of Atsop’s death. He went to Delphi with 
a great quantity of guild and silver, to offer, in the name of Croesus, a great 
sacrifice to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a (3) considerable sum A 
quarrel which arose between him and the peuple of Delphi, vccasioned him, 
after the sacrifice, to send back the money to Creesus, and to inform him, that 
those for whom it was intended had rendered themselves unworthy of his 
bounty. The inhabitants of Delphi caused him to be condemned as guilty 
of sacrilege, and tv be thiown down frum the top of a rock. The god, 
offended by this action, punished them with 2 plague and famine ; so that, to 
put an end tu those evils, they caused it to be signified 1n all the assembles 
of Greece, that if any one, tor the honour of Afsop, would come and claim 
vengeance fur his death, they would give him saticfactiun. (4)At the third 
generation, 2 man frum Samos presented himself, who had no other relation 
to Aisup, but being descended trom the persons who had bought that fabu- 
het. The Delphians made this man satisfaction, and thereby delivered them- 
selves trum the pestilence and famine that distressed them. 

The Athenians, those excellent judges of true glury, erected a noble statue 
to this learned and ingeniuus slave, to let all the people know, says(5) 
Pheedrus, that the way~ of honour were open indifferently to all mankind, 
and that 1t was nut to birth, but merit, they paid so honourable a distinction. 


ZEsopo ingentem statuam posuere Attici, 
Servumgue collocarunt eterna in basi, 
Patere honoris scuent ut cuncti viam, 
Nec gener! tribui, sed virtut: glonam. 


(1) Non audeo te usque eo producere, ut fabellas quoque et .Esopens logos, 1NTEN- 
TASUM ROMANIS INGENIIS OPUS, svlita tib) venustate connectas —sSenec de Consol 
ad Polyb. c 27. (2) De sera Nunsinis vindicta, 556, 557 (3) Four munas, 
qual to 0 hires, or about &/. lus (4) Herod, hb. cap 134. (5) Lib. we 
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CHAP. I. 
The History of Darius, zntermixed with that of the Greeks. 


Berore (1) Darius came to be hing, he was called Ochus. At his accession 

he took the name of Darius, which accoiding to Herodotus, in the Persian 

language, signifies an Avenger, or a man that defeats the schemes of another ; 
robably because he had punished and put an end to the insolence of the 
{agian impostor. He reigned thirty years 


SECTION I. 


DARIUS’S MARRIAGES THE IMPOSITION OF TRIBUTES THE INSO- 
LENCE AND PUNISHMENT OF INTAPHERNES THE DEATH OF ORETES. 
THE STORY OF DEMOCEDES, A PHYSICIAN THE JEWS PERMITTED 
TO CARRY ON THE BUILDING OF THEIR TEMPLE THE GENEROSITY 
OF SYLOSON REWARDED 


Brrore Darius was elected king, he had married the daughter of Gobryas, 
whose name 1s not known. Artabarzanes, his eldest son by her, afterwards 
disputed the empire with Xerxes. 

(2)When Darius was seated on the throne, the better to secure himself 
therein, he married two of Cyrus’s daughters, Atossa and Aristona. The 
former had been wife to Cambyses, her own brother, and afterwards to Smer- 
dis the Magian, during the time he possessed the throne. Aristona was still 
a virgin, when Darius marnied her ; and, of all his wives, was the person he 
most loved. He hkewise married Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis, who 
was Cambyses’ brother, as also Phedyma, daughter to Otanes, by whose 
management the imposture of the Magian was vered. By these wives 
he had a great number of children of both sexes. 

We have already seen, that the seven conspirators, who put the Magian to 
death, had agreed among themselves, that he whose horse, on a day appoint- 
ed, first neighed at the rising of the sun, should be declared king ; and that 
Darius’s horse, by an artifice of the groom, procured his master that 


Q) Herod. 1 vic 98 Val Max.! ix c 2. 
(=) A. M. aes. Ant. J. C. 5@1. Herod |. ui. c 82. 
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(1)The king, desiring to transmit to future ages his gratitude for this signal 
and extraordinary service, caused an equestrian statue to be set up with this 
inscription, ‘‘ Darius, the son of Hystaspes, acquired the kingdom of Persia 
**by means of his horse,” whose name was inserted, “and of his groom, 
“‘(Ebares.” There is in this inscription, in which we see the king 1s not 
ashamed to own himself indebted to his horse and his groom for so transcen- 
dant a benefaction as the regal diadem, when 1t was his interest, one would 
think, to have it considered as the fiuits of a superior merit ; there 18, I say, 
2n this inscription, a simplicity and sincerity peculiar to the genius of those 
ancient times, and extremely remote from the pride and vanity of onrs. 

(2)One of the first cares of Darius, when he was settledon the throne, was 
to regulate the state of the provinces, and to put his finances into good order. 
Before his time, Cyrus and Cambyses had contented themselves with 1eceiv- 
ing from the conquered nations such free gifts only as they voluntarily 
offered, and with requiring a ce1tain number of troops, when they had occa- 
sion forthem. But Darius conceived, that 1t was impossible for him to pre- 
serve all the nations subject to him, 1n peace and secuiity, without keeping 
up regular forces, and without assigning them a certain pay 3 or to be able 
punctual y to give them that pay, without laying taxes and :mpositions upon 
the people. 

In Gren, therefore, to regulate the administration of his finances, he di- 
vided the whole empire into twenty districts, or governments, each of which 
was annually to pay a certain sum to the satrap, or governor appointed for 
that purpose. The natural subjects, that 1s, the Persians, were exempt from 
allimposts. Herodotus has an exact enumeration of these provinces, which 
may very much contribute to give us a just idea of the extent of the Persian 
empire. 

n Asia, it comprehended all that now belongs to the Persians and Turks ; 
in Africa, 1t took 1n Egypt and pait of Nubia, as also the coasts of the Me- 
diterranean, as far as the hingdom of Barea, 1n Europe, part of Thrace and 
Macedonia. But 1t must be observed, that in this vast extent of country, 
there were several nations, which were only tributary, and not properly su 
jects to Persia, as 1s the case at this day, with respect to the Turkish empue. 

(3) History observes, that Darius, 1n imposing these tributes, shewed great 
wisdom and moderation. He sent for the principal inhabitants of every pro- 
vince ; such as were best acquainted with the condition and ability of their 
country, and were obliged in interest to give him a true and impartial ac- 
count. He then asked them, if such and such sums, which he proposed to 
each of them for their respective prosinces, we1e not too great, or did nut 
exceed what they were able to pay? his intention being, as he told them, 
not to oppress his subjects, but ri fe to require such aids from them as were 
proportioned to their incomes, and absolutely necessary for the defence of 
the state. They ail answered that the sums he proposed were very reason- 
able, and such a» would not be burdensome to the people. The king, how- 
ever, was pleased to abate one half, choosing rather to keep a gi eat deal within 
bounds, than to nsk a possibility of exceeding them. 

But notwithstanding this extraordinary moderation on the king’s part, as 
there 1s something odious 1n all :mposts, the Persians, who gave the surname 
of father to Cyrus, and of master to Cambyses, thought fit to characterize 
Darius with that of (4) merchant 

The several sums levied by the imposition of these tributes or taxes, as 
far as we can infer from the calculation of Herodotus, which 1s attended with 
great difficulties, amounted 1n the whole to about forty-four mullons per 
annum French, or something less than two millions English money 

(5>5After the death of the Magian impostor, 1t was agreed that the Persian 
noblemen who had conspired against him, should, besides several other marks 


11) AM sass Ant J. C.521 Herod lim c 36. (2) Idem c 89—97. 

(3) Plut in Apophthegm p 172 (4) Kawndrot signifies some- 
thing still more mean and contemptible , but Ido not know bow to express 1t in our 
langiaze It may sign fy a Broker, or a Retailer, any one that buys to sell again. 
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of distinction, have the liberty of free access to the king’s presence at all 
times, except when he was alone with the queen Intaphernes, one of these 
noblemen, being refused admittance into the king’s apartment, at a time 
when the king and queen were in private together, 1n a violent rage attacked 
the officers of the palace, abused then outrageously, cutting their faces with 
his scrxmitar Darius highly resented so heinous an insult ; and at first ap- 
prehended 1t mivht be a conspiracy among the noblemen. But when he was 
well assured of the contrary, he caused Intaphernes, with his children, and 
all that were of his family, to be taken up, and had them all condemned tu 
be put to death, cunfounding, through a blind excess of severity, the inno- 
cent with the guilty. In these unhappy circumstances, the criminal’s lady 
went every day to the gates of the palace, crying and weeping 1n the most 
lamentable manner, and never ceasing to implore the king's clemency with 
all the pathetic eloquence of sorrow and distress. The king could not resist 
so moving a spectacle, and besides her own, granted her the pardon of any 
one of her family whom she should choose This gave the unhappy lady 

eat perplexity, who desired, no doubt, to save them all. At last, after a 

ong deliberation, she determined in favour of her brother. 

This choice, wherein she seemed not to have followed the sentiments which 
nature should dictate to a mother and a wife, surprised the king, who desir- 
ing her to be asked the reason of it, she made answer, that by a second mar- 
riage, the loss of an husband and children might be retrieved, but that, her 
father and mother being dead, there was no possibility of recovering a bro- 
ther. Darius, besides the hfe of her brother, granted her the same favour 
for the eldest of her children 

(1)I have already related by what an instance of perfidiousness Oretes, 
one of the king’s governors 1n Asia Minor, brought about the death of 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, So black and detestable a crime did not go 
unpunished Darius found out that Oretes strangely abused his power, 
making no account of the blood of those persons who had the misfortune to 
displease him ‘This satrap carried his insolence so far, as to put to death a 
messenger sent him by the king, because the orde1s he had brought him were 
disagreeable Darius, who did not yet think himself well settled on the 
throne, weuld not venture to attack him openly , fur the satrap had no less 
than a thousand soldie1s fur his guard, not to mention the forces he was able 
to raise from his government which included Phiygia, Lydia, and Ionia. 
The king therefore thought fit to proceed in a secret manner to rid himself 
of so dangerous a servant With this commission he intiusted one of his 
officers, of approved fidelity and attachment to his person. The officer, 
under pretence of other business, went to Sardis, where, with great dexte- 
rity, he sounded the dispositions of the people. To pave the way to his 
design, he first gave the principal officers of the governor's guard letters 
from the king, which contained nothing but general orders little while 
after he delivered them other lette1s, 1n which their orders were more ex- 
press and particular And as soon as he found himself perfectly sure of the 
disposition of the tioops, he then read them a third letter, wherein the king, 
un plain terms, commanded them to kill the governor: and this order was 
executed without delay. All his effects weie confiscated to the king; and 
all the persons belonging to his family and household were removed to Susa. 
Among the rest, there was a celebrated physician of Crotona, whose name 
was Democedes. This physician’s story 1s very singular, and happened to 
be the occasion of some considerable events. 

(2)Not long after the fore-mentioned transaction, Darius chanced to have 
a fall from his horse in hunting, by which he wrenched one of his feet in a 
vivlent manner, and put his heel out of joint. The pet deena were then 
reckoned the most skilful in physic, for which reason the king had several 
physicians of that nation about him. These undertook to cure the king,(3) 
and exerted all their skll on so important an occasion. but they were se 


CU) Herod 1 ni c 120-128 (2) Idem, c 129, 130. 
(3) Anciently the same persons practised both as physicians and surgeons. 
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unhandy in the operation, and 1n the handling and managing the king’s foot, 
that they put him to incredible pain ; so that he passed seven days and seven 
nights without sleeping. Democedes was mentioned on this occasion by some 
person, who had heard him extolled at Sardis as a very able physican He 
was sent for immediately; and brought to the king in the condition he was 
in, with his irons on, and 1n very poor apparel ; for he was at that time actu- 
ally a prisoner. The king asked him whether he had any knowledge of 
payee At first he denied he had, fearing that if he should give proofs of 

is skill, he should be detained 1n Persia, and by that means be for ever 
debarred from returning to his own country, for which he had an exceeding 
affection. Darius, =e eased with his answer, ordered him to be put to the 
torture. Democedes found it was necessary to own the truth, and there- 
fore offered his service to the king. The first thing he did, was to apply 
gentle fomentations to the parts affected. This remedy had a speedy effect , 
the king recovered his sleep, and mm a few days was perfectly cured, both of 
the sprain and dislocation. To recompense the physician, the king made 
him a present of two pair of golden chains Upon which Democedes asked 
him, whether he meant to reward the happy success of his endeavours, by 
doubliang his misfortunes? The king was pleased with that saying, and 
ordered his eunuchs to conduct Democedes to his wives, that they might see 
the person to whom he was indebted for his recovery. ‘They made him 
very magmificent presents, so that 1n one day’s time he became extremely rich. 

(1)Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of Grecia Major, in the 
Low Calabria in Italy, from whence he had been obliged to fly, on account 
of the 11]l-treatment he received from his father. He first went to (2) Egina, 
where by several successful cures he acquired great reputation: the inha- 
bitants of this place settled on him a yearly pension of a talent The talent 
contained sixty minas, and was worth about three thousand livres French 
money. Some time after, he was invited to Athens, where they augmented 
his pension to five thousand (3) hvres per annum. After this, he was re- 
ceived into the family of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who gave him a pen- 
sion of two thousand crowns.(4) It1s very much for the honour of cities, or 
princes, by handsome pensions and salaries, to engage such persons 1n their 
service, as are of public benefit to mankind , and even to induce foreigners 
of worth and merit to come and settle omout them. The Crotonians from 
this time had the reputation of having the ablest physicians ; and next after 
them, the people of Cyrene in Africa. The Argives were at the same time 
reputed to excel in music. 

(5)Democedes, after performing this cure upon the king, was admitted 
to the honour of eating at his table, and came to be in great credit at Susa 
At his intercession, the Egyptian physicians were beeen who had all been 
condemned to be hanged for having been less skilful than the Grecian phy- 
sician ; as if they were obliged to answer for the success of their remedies, 
or that it was a crime not to be able to cure a king. This 1s a strange abuse, 
though too common an effect of unlimited power, which 1s seldom guided by 
reason or equity, and which, being accustomed to see every thing give way 
ymphicitly to its authority, oe We that 1ts commands, of what nature soever, 
should be infallibly performed ! We have seen something of this kind in the 
history of Nebuc ezzar, who pronounced sw general sentence of death 
upon all his magicians, because they could not divine what it was he had 
dreamed in the night, which he himself had forgot. Democedes procured 
also the enlargement of several of those persons who had been imprisoned 
with him. He lived in the greatest affluence, and was in the highest esteem 
and favour with the king. But he was at a great distance from his own 
country, upon which his thoughts and desires were continually bent. — 

(6)He had the good fortune to perform another cure, which contributed 
to raise his credit and reputation still higher. Atossa, one of the king's 


(1) Herod 1 11 c 131. (2) An sland between Attica and Peloponnesus. 
(a) An hundred minas (4) Two talents 
(> Herod | in cc 388, (6) Idem c 135 137. 
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wives, and daughter to Cyrus, was attacked with a cancer in her breast. 
As long as the pain of it was tolerable, she bore it with patience, not being 
able to prevail on herself, out of modesty, to discover her disorder. But 
et last she was constrained to 1t, and sent for Democedes ; who promised 
to cure her, and at the same time requested, that she would be pleased 
to grant him a certain favour he should beg of her, entirely consistent with 
her honour. The queen engaged her word, and was cured. The favour 
promised the physician, was to procure him a journey into his own country ; 
and the queen was not unmindful of her promise. (1)It is worth while to 
take notice of such events, which, though not very considerable in them-~ 
selves, often give occasion to the greatest enterprises of princes, and are 
even the secret springs and distant causes of them. 

As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, she took occasion to repre- 
sent to him, that, being in the flower of his age, and of a vigorous constitu- 
tion, capable of endumng the fatigues of war, and having great and nu- 
merous armies at command, it would be for his honour to form some great 
enterprise, and let the Persians see they had a man of courage for their 
king —You have hit my thoughts, replied Darius, which were upon invading 
the Scythians —] had much rather, says Atossa, you would first turn your 
arms against Greece. I have heard great things said in praise of the women 
of Lacedzmon, of Argos, Athens, and Corinth, and should be very glad 
to have some of them 1n my service. Besides, you have a person here, that 
might be very useful to you in such an enterprise, and could give you a 

erfect inowledire of the country ; the person I mean 1s Democedes, who 

ath cured both you and me. This was enough for the king, and the affair 
was resolved immediately. Fifteen Persian noblemen were appointed to 
accompany Democedes into Greece, and to examine with him all the ma- 
ritime places, as thoroughly as possible. The king further charged those 
persons, above all things, to keep a strict eye upon the physician, that he 
did not give them the slip, and to bring him back with them to the Persian 
court. 

Darius, in giving such an order, plainly showed he did not understand the 
proper methods for engaging men of wit and merit to reside in his domi- 
mions, and for attaching them to his person. To pretend to do this by 
authority and compulsion, 1s the sure way of suppressing all knowledge and 
industry, and of driving away the hberal arts and sciences, which must be 
free and unconfined, like the genius from whence they spring. For one man 
of genius that will be kept in a country by force, thousands will be driven 
away who would probably have chosen to reside in it, 1f they could enjoy 
their hberty, and meet with kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed his design of sending into Greece, he acquainted 
Democedes with 1t, laid open his views to him, and told him the occasion he 
had for his services to conduct the Persian noblemen thither, particularly to 
the maritime towns, 1n order to observe their situation and strength , at the 
same time earnestly desiring him, that, when that was done, he would return 
back with them to Persia. The king permitted him to carry all lis move- 
ables with him, and give them, 1f he pleased, to his tather and brothers, pro- 
mising, at his return, to give him as many of greater value ; and signified 
to him further, that he would order the galley in which he was to sail to be 
Jaden with very rich presents, for him to bestow as he thought fit on the rest 
of his family. The king’s intention appeared, by his manner of speaking, 
to be un ised and without artifice ; but Democedes was afraid 1t enighi 
be a snare laid for him, to discover whether he intended to return to Persia, 
or not: and therefore, to remove all suspicion, he left his own goods behind 
him at Susa, and only took with him the presents designed for his family. 

The first place they landed at was Sidon 1n Phoenicia, where they equipped 
two large vessels for themselves, and put all they had brought along with 
them on board another vessel of burden. After having passed through, and 


(1) Non sme usu fuerit introspicere tila prime aspectu Jevia, ex ques Magnasum 
Sz pe resus motus Guuntur —Lacit.1 i, « BB 
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carefully examined the chief cities of Greece, they went to Tarentum in 
Italy. Here the Persian noblemen were taken up as spies, and Democedes 
taking advantage of this arrest, made his escape from them, and fled to Cro- 
tona. When the Persian lords had recovered thear hberty, they pursued him 
thither, but could not prevail upon the Crotonians to deliver up their fellow- 
citizen. The city moreover seized the loaded vessel; and the Persians, 
having lost their guide, laid aside the thoughts of going over to the other 
aia of Greece, and set out for their own country Democedes let them 
now, at their departure, that he was going to marry the daughter of Milo, 
a famous wrestler of Crotona, whose name was very well known to the king, 
and of whom we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. This voyage of the 
Persian noblemen into Greece, was attended with no immediate consequence ; 
because, on their return home, they found the king engaged 1n other affairs. 
(1)In the third year of this king's reign, which was but the second accord- 
ing to the Jewish computations, the Samaritans excited new troubles against 
the Jews. In the preceding reigns, they had procured an order to prohibit 
the Jews from proceeding any farther in building of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem. But upon the lively exhortation of the prophets, and the express order 
of God, the Israelites had lately resumed the work, winch had been inter- 
rupted for several years, and carried it on with great vigour. The Samari- 
tans had recourse to their ancient practices to prevent them. To this end 
they apphed to Tatnai, whom Darius had made governor of the provinces of 
Syria and Palestine. They complained to him of the audacious proceeding 
of the Jews, who, of their own authority, and 1n defiance of the prohibitions 
to the contrary, presumed to rebuild their temple ; which must necessarily 
be prejudicial to the king’s interest. Upon this representation of theirs the 
governor thought fit to go himself to Jerusalem. And being a person of 
great equity and moderation, when he had inspected the work, he did not 
think proper to proceed violently, and to put a stop to 1t without any further 
dehberation , but enquired of the Jewish elders, what license they had for 
entering upon a work of that nature. The Jews inahens Po roducing the 
edict of Cyrus made in that behalf, he would not of himself ordain any thing 
in contradiction of it, but sent an account of the matter to the king, and 
desired to know his pleasure He gave the king a true representation, ac- 
quainting him with the edict of Cyrus, which the Jews alleged in their jus- 
tification, and desiring him to order the registers to be consulted, to know 
whether Cyrus had really published such an edict in their favour, and 
thereupon to send him instructions of what he thought fit to order in the 
affar. (2)Darius having commanded the registers to be examined, the 
edict was found at Ecbatana in Media, the place where Cyrus was at the 
tame of its being granted. Now Darius, having a great respect for the 
memory of that prince, confirmed his edict, and caused another to be drawn 
up, wherein the former was referred to, and ratified. ‘This motive of regard 
to the memory of Cyrus, had there been nothing else to influence the king, 
would be very laudable, but the scripture informs us, that 1t was God him- 
self who influenced the mind and heart of the king, and inspired him with a 
tavourable disposition to the Jews. The truth of this appears pretty plain 
from the edict atself. In the first place, 1t ordains, that the victims, ob- 
lations, and other expenses of the temple, be abundantly furnished the Jews, 
as the priests should require . 1n the second place, 1t enjoins the priests of 
Jerusalem, when they offered their sacrifices to the God of heaven, to pray 
for the preservation of the hfe of the king, and of the princes bis children: 
and, lastly, it goes so far as to denounce imprecations against all princes and 
people, that should hinder the carrying on of the building of the ap i or 
that should attempt to destroy 1t: by all which Darius evidently acknow- 
ledges, that the God of Israel] 18 able to overturn the kingdoms of the world, 
and to dethrone the most mighty and powerful princes. 
By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only authorized to proceed in 
the building of their temple, but all the expenses thereof were also to be 
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furnished to them out of the taxes and imposts of the province. What must 
have become of the Jews, when the crimes of disobedience and rebellion were 
laid to their charge, 1f at such a juncture their superiors had only hearkened 
to their enemies, and not given them leave to justify themselves ! 

The same prince, some time after, gave a still more sgnal proof of his 
love for justice, and of Ins abhorrence for accusers and informers, a detest~ 
able race of men, that are, by their very nature and condition, enemies to 
all merit and all virtue. It 1s pretty obvious that I mean the famous edict 
published by this prince against Haman, 1n favour of the Jews, at the re- 
quest of Esther, whom the king had taken to his bed 1n the room of Vashti, 
one of his wives. According to archbishop Usher, this Vashti is the same 
person as 1s called by profane writers Atossa , and the Ahasuerus of the holy 
scriptures the same as Darius: but according to others, 1t 1s Artaxerxes. 
The fact 1s well known, being related in the sacred history: I have given, 
however, a brief account of it 1n this volume. 

Such actions of justice do , Say honour to a prince’s memory ; as do also 
those of gratitude, of which Darius on a certain occasion gave a very laud- 
able instance. (1)Syloson, brother to Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, had once 
made Darius a present of a suit of clothes, of a curious red colour, which 
extremely pleased Darius’s fancy, and would never suffer him to make any 
return forit Darius at that time was but a private gentlemen, an officer 
in the guards of Cambyses, whom he accompanied to Memphis 1n his Egyp- 
taan expedition. When Darius was on the throne of Persia, Syloson went 
to Susa, presented himself at the gate of his palace, and sent up word unto 
the king, that there was a Grecian below, to whom his majesty was under 
some obligation. Darius, surprised at such a message, and curious to know 
the truth of 1t, ordered him to be brought in’ When he saw him, he remem- 
bered him, and acknowledged him to have been his benetactor , and was so 
far from being ashamed of an adventure, which might seem not to be much 
for his honour, that he ingeniously applauded the gentleman’s generosity, 
which proceeded from no other motive than that of doing a pleasure to a 
person from whom he could have no expectations , and then proposed to 
make him a considerable present of gold and silver. But money was not the 
thing Syloson desired: the love of his country was his predominant passion. 
The favour he required of the king was, that he would settle him at Samos, 
without shedding the blood of the citizens, by driving out the person that 
had usurped the government since the death of his brother. arius con< 
sented, and committed the conduct of the expedition to Otanes, one of the 


principal lords of his court, who undertook it with joy, and performed it 
with success. 


SECTION II. 
REVOLT AND REDUCTION OF BABYLON. 


In the beginning of the fifth year of Darius,(2) ap? ees revolted, and could 
not be reduced till after a twenty months siege. his city, formerly mis- 
tress of the East, grew impatient of the Persian yoke, especially after the 
removing of the imperial seat to Susa, which very much diminished Baby- 
lon’s wealth and grandeur. The Babylonians, taking advantage of the revo- 
lution that happened in Persia, first on the death of Cambyses, and after- 
wards on the massacre of the Magians, made secretly, for four years together, 
all kinds of preparations for war. When they thought the city sufficiently 
stored with provisions for many years, they set up the standard of rebellion ; 
which obliged Darius to besiege them with all his forces. Now, God conti- 
nued to accomplish those terrible threatenings he had denounced against 
Babylon, that he would not only humble and bring down that proud and 
impious city, but depopulate and lay it waste with fire and blood, utterly 
exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal solitude. In order to fulfil these 


1) Herod Loin c tae 149. 2A M a A Ant. 7d © 516 Herod } iu.c 150. Ig& 
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ieti God permitted the Babylonians to rebel inst Darius, and by 
that means to draw upon themselves the whole force of the Persian empire ; 
and they themselves were the first in putting these prophecies in execution, 
by destroying a great number of their own people, as will be seen presently. 
It is pees that the Jews, of whom a considerabl e number remained at 
Babylon, went out of the city before the siege was formed, as the prophets 
(1)Isa:ah and Jeremiah had exhorted them long before, and Zechariah more 
lately, in the following terms: “ ‘Thou, Zion, that dwellest with the daughter 
“< of Babylon, flee from the country, and save thyself.” 

The Babylonians, to make their provisions last the longer, and to enable 
them to hold out with the greater vigour, took the most desperate and bar- 
barous resolution that ever was heard of, which was, to destroy all such of 
their own people as were unserviceable on this occasion. For this purpose 
they assembled together all their wives and children, and strangled them. 
Only every man was allowed to keep his best beloved wife, and one servant~ 
maid to do the business of the famuy. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder of the inhabitants, 
thinking themselves out of all danger, both on account of their fortifications, 
which they looked upon as impregnable, and the vast quantity of provisions 
they had laid up, began to insult the besiegers from the top of ther walls, 
and to provoke them with opprobrious language. ‘The Persians, for the space 
of eighteen months, did all that force or stratagem were capable of, to make 
themselves masters of the city- nor did they forget to make use of the same 
means as had succeeded so happily with Cyrus some years before ; I mean 
that of turning the course of the river. But all their efforts were fruitless ; 
and Darius began almost to despair of taking the place, when a stratagem, 
tall then unheard of, opened the gates of the city to him. He was strangely 
surprised one morning to see Zopyrus, one of the chief noblemen of his court, 
and son of Megabyzus, who was one of the seven lords that made the asso- 
ciation against the Magians,—to see him, 1 say, appear before him all over 
bleod, with his nose and ears cut off, and his whole body covered with wounds 
Starting up from his throne, he cried out, Who 1s it, Zopyrus, that has dared 
to treat you thus ?—You yourself, O king' replied Zopyrus. The desire I 
had of rendering you service has put me into this condition As I was fully 
persuaded that you never would have consented to this method, I have con- 
sulted none but the zeal I have for your service.—He then opened to him 
his design of going over to the enemy ; and they settled every thing that 
was proper to be done. The king could not see him set out upon this extra- 
ordinary project without the utmost affliction and concern. Zopyrus ap- 
proached the walls of the city, and having told them who he was, was soon 
admitted They then carried him before the governor, to whom he laid open 
his misfortune, and the cruel treatment he had met with from Darius, for 
having dissuaded him from continuing any longer before a city which 1t was 
ampossible for him to take. He offered the Babylonians his service which 
could not fail of being highly useful to them, since he was acquainted with 
all the designs of the Persians, and since the desire of revenge would inspire 
him with fresh courage and resolution. H1s name and person were both well 
known at Babylon ; the condition 1n which he appeared, his blood and his 
wounds, testified for him, and, by proofs not to be suspected, confirmed the 
truth of all he advanced. ‘They therefore entirely belseved whatever he told 
them, and gave him, moreover, the command of as many troops as he desired. 
In the first sally he made, he cut off a thousand of the cesraer » a few days 
after he killed double the number; and on the third time, four thoussnd of 
their men lay dead upon the spot. All this had been before agreed n 
between him and Darius. Nothing was now talked of in Babylon but 
pyrus, the whole city strove who should extol him most, and they had not 
words sufficient to express their value for him, and how happy pet 


esteemed themselves in having gained so great aman. He was now a 
generalssimo of their forces, and entrusted with the care of guarding the 
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walls of the city. Darius approaching with his army towards the gates at 
the time agreed on between them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and 
made him by that means master of the city, which he could never have been 
able to take either by force or stratagem. 

As powerful as this pone was, he found himself incapable of making a 
sufficient recompence for so great a service ; and he used often to say, that 
he would with pleasure sacrifice a hundred Babylonians, :f he had them, to 
restore Zopyrus to the condition he was in before he inflicted that cruel 
treatment upon himself. He settled upon him during hfe the whole revenue 
of this opulent city, of which he alone had procured him the possession, and 
heaped all the honours upon hm that a ne could possibly confer upon a 
subject. Megabyzus, who commanded the Persian army in Egypt against 
the Athenians, was son to this Zopyrus: and that Zopyrus who went over 
to the Athenians as a deserter, was his grandson. 

No sooner was Darius 1n possession of cn? hep but he ordered the hun- 
dred gates to be pulled down, and all the walls of that proud city to be en- 
tirely demolished, that it might never be in a condition to rebel more against 
him. If he had pleased to make use of all the rights of a conqueror, he 
might upon this occasion have exterminated all the inhabitants. But he 
contented himself with causing three thousand of those who were principally 
concerned in the revolt to be impaled, and gianted a pardon to all the rest. 
And 1n order to hinder the depopulation of the city, he caused fifty thousand 
women to be brought from the several provinces of his empne, to supply the 
place of those whom the inhabitants had so cruelly destroyed at the begin- 
ming of the siege. Such was the fate of Babylon, and thus did God exe- 
cute his vengeance on that impious city, for the cruelty it had exercised 
towards the Jews, in falling upon a free people without any reason or provo- 
cation ; in destroying their government, laws, and wo1ship , in forcing them 
from then country, and transporting them to a strange land, imposing upon 
them a most grievous yoke of servitude, and making use of all its | elated to 
crush and afflict an unhappy nation, favoured however by God, and having 
the honour to be styled his peculiar people. 


SECTION ITT. 


DARIUS PREPARES FOR AN EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SCYTHIANS. 
A DIGRESSION UPON THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THA'1 NATION. 


Arter the reduction of Babylon,(1) Darius made great preparations for the 
war against the Scythians, who inhabited that large tract of land which hes 
between the Danube and the Tanais His pretence for undertaking this war 
was, to be revenged of that nation for the invasion of Asia by their ances- 
tors, a very frivolous and sorry pretext, and a very ridiculous ground for 
reviving an old quarrel, which had ceased a hundred and twenty years before. 
Whilst the Scythians were employed in that iwrruption, which lasted eight 
and twenty years, the Scythians’ wives married their slaves. When the 
husbands were on their return home, these slaves went out to meet them 
with a numerous army, and disputed their entrance into the country. After 
some battles fought with pretty equal loss on both sides, the masters, consi- 
dering that 1t was doing too much honour to their slaves to put them on the 
footing of soldiers, marched against them 1n the next encounter with whips 
in their hands, to make them remember their proper condition. This stra- 
tagem had the intended effect ; for not being able to bear the sight of their 
masters thus armed, they all ran a 

I design in this place to imutate Herodotus, who, in writing of this war, 
takes occasion to give an ample account of all that relates to the customs 
and manners of the Scythians. But I shall be much more brief 1n my account 
of the matter than he 1s. 
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A DIGRESSION CONCERNING THE SCYTHIANS 


Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and Asia, most of them 
inhabiting those parts that he towards the north. I design at present to 
treat chiefly of the first, namely, of the European Scythians 

The historians, 1n the accounts they have left us of the manners and cha- 
racter of the Scythians, relate things of them that are entirely opposite and 
contradictory to one another. One while they represent them as the justest 
and most moderate people in the world . another while they describe them 
as a fierce and barbarous nation, which carried its cruelty to such horrible 
excesses as are shocking to human nature’ This contrariety is a manifest 
proof, that those different characters are to be apphed to different nations of 
Scythians, all comprised in that vast and extensive tract of country ; and 
that, though they were all comprehended under one and the same general 
denomination of Scythians, we ought not to confound them or their charac- 
ters together. 

(1)Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scythians dwelling upon the 
coast of the Euxine sea, that cut the throats of all strangers who came 
amongst them, fed upon their flesh, and made pots and drinking-vessels of 
their skulls, when they had dried them. (2)Herodotus, 1n descmbing the 
sacrifices which the Scythians offered to the god Mars, says they used to 
offer human victims Their manner of making treaties, according to this 
author’s account, was very strange and particular(3). (4)They first poured 
wine into a large earthen vessel, and then the contracting parties, cutting 
their arms with a knife, let some of their blood run into the wine, and stained 
Akewise their armour therein, after which they themselves, and all that 
were present, drank of that liquor, making the strongest 1mprecations against 
the person that should violate the treaty. 

(5)But what the same historian relates, concerning the ceremonies observed 
at the funeials of their kings, 1s still more extraordinary. I shall only men- 
tion such of those ceremonies as may serve to give us an idea of the cruel 
barbarity of this people. When their king died, they embalmed his body, 
and wrapped it up in wax, this done, they put 1t into an open chariot, and 
carried it from city to city, exposing it to the view of all the people under 
his dominion When this circuit was finished, they laid the body down in 
the place appointed for the burial of 1t, and there they made a large grave, 
1n which they interred the king, and with him one of his wives, his chief 
cup-bearer, his great chamberlain, his master of horse, his chancellor, his 
secretary of state, all which persons were put to death for that purpose To 
these they added several horses, a great number of drinking-vessels, and a 
certain part of every kind of household-goods, and furniture belonging to 
their deceased monarch~- after which they filled up the grave, and covered it 
with earth This was not all When the anniversary of his interment came, 
they cut the throats of fifty more of the dead king’s officers, and of the same 
mumber of horses, and placed the officers on horseback round the king’s 
tomb, having first prepared and embalmed their bodies for the purpose ; this 
they did probably to serve him as guards. These ceremonies possibly took 
their rise from a notion they might have of their king’s being still ahve: 
and upon this supposition they judged it necessary that he should have his 
court and ordinary officers still about him. Whether employments, which 
terminated in this manner, were much coveted, I will not determine. 

It 1s now time to pass to the consideration of such of their manners and 
customs, as had more of humanity 1n them ; though possibly in another sense 
they may appear to be “a ge mals Oe The account I am going to give of 
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them 1s chiefly taken from Justin According to this author, the Scy- 
thians lived in great innocence and simplicity hey were ignorant indeed 
(1) Strabo, 1 vi p 298 (2) Herod 1 iv c @. 


(3) This custom was still practised by the Ibersans, that were originally Scythians 1a 
the time of Tantus, who makes mention of it—Lon 1 xu c 47 
(4) Hered } iv e. 70 (> Idem c¢ 71,72 6) Lib i.e @, 
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of all arts and sciences, but then they were equally unacquainted with vice 
They did not make any division of their lands amongst themselves, says 
Justin: 1¢ would have been in vain fur them to have done 1t, since they did 
not apply themselves to cultavate them. Horace, 1n one of his odes, of which 
I shall insert a part by and bye,tells us, that some of them did cultivate a 
certain portion of land allotted to them for one year only ; at the expiration 
of which they were relieved by others, who succeeded them on the same con- 
ditions. ‘They had no houses nor settled habitations, but wandered conti- 
nually with their cattle and their flocks from country to country. Ther 
wives and children they carried along with them in waggons, covered with 
the skins of beasts, which were all the houses they had to dwellin. Justice 
(1)was observed and maintained amongst them, through the natural temper 
and disposition of the people, without any compulsion of laws, with which 
they were wholly unacquainted. No crime was more severely pumshed 
among them than theft and robbery ; and that with good reason. For their 
herds and their flocks, 1n which all their riches consisted, being never shut 
up, how could they possibly subsist, if theft had not been most mgorously 
punished ? They coveted neither silver nor gold, like the rest of mankind , 
and made milk and honey their principal diet They wee strangers to the 
use of linen or woollen manufactures ; and to defend themselves from the 
violent and continual cold weather of their climate, they made use of nothing 
but the skins of beasts. 

I said before, that these manners of the Scythians would appear to some 
people very wild and savage. And indeed, what can be said for a nation 
that has lands, and yet does not cultivate them , that has herds of cattle, ot 
which they content themselves to use the milk, and neglect the flesh? The 
wool of their sheep might supply them with warm and comfortable clothes, 
and yet they use no other raiment than the skins of animals’ But that which 
is the greatest demonstration of their ignorance and savageness, according 
to the general opinion of mankind, 1s their utter neglect of gold and silver, 
which have always been had 1n such great request 1n all civilized nations 

But, oh! how happy was this ignorance, how vastly preferable this savage 
state, to our pretended politeness '(2) This contempt of the conveniences of 
hfe, says Justin, was attended with such an honesty and uprightness of man- 
ners, as hindered them from ever coveting their neighbour’s goods. For the 
desire of riches can only take place, where riches can be made use of. And 
would to God, says the same author, we could see the same moderation pre- 
vail among the rest of mankind, and the hke indifference to the goods of 
other people! If that were the case, the world would not have seen so many 
wars perpetually succeeding one another 1n all ages, and in all countries: 
nor would the number of those that are cut off by the sword, exceed that 
of those that fall by the irreversible decree and law of nature. 

Justin finishes his character of the Scythians with a veiy judicious reflec- 
tion. (3)It 1s a surprising thing, says he, that a happy natural disposition, 
without the assistance of education, should carry the Scythians to such a 
degree of wisdom and moderation, as the Grecians could not attain to, nei- 
ther by the institutions of their legislators, nor the rules and precepts of all 
their philosophers ; and that the manners of a barbarous nation should be 
preferable to those of a people so much improved and refined by the polite 
arts and sciences. So much more effectual and ad\antageous was the igno- 
rance of vice in the one, than the knowledge of virtue 1n the other. 

(4)The Scytlian fathers thought, with good reason, that they left their 


Ci) Justitia gentis ingenius culta, non legibus 

(2) Hee continentia sllis morum quoque justitiam indidit, nibil ahenum concupis- 
centibus Qurippe ibidem divitiarum cupido est, ubi et usus. Atque utinam reliquis 
mortalibus similis moderatio et abstinentia alien: foret ! profecto non tantuw bello:um 
per omnia secula terris omnibus continuaretur. neque plus hominum ferrum et arma, 
quam naturalis fatorum conditio raperet 

(8) Prorsus ut admuirabile videatui, boc illis naturam dare, quod Grec: longa sapien- 
tium doctrina praeceptisque philosophorum consequi nequeunt, cultosque mores inculte 
barbare collatione superar: ‘Tanto plus 1 ilhs proficit vitionum ignoratio, quam in bes 
cognitive virtutis * (4) Plut de Garrul,. p. dba. 
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ehildren a valuable inheritance, when they left them in peace and union with 
one another. One of their kings, whose name was Saylutie, finding himself 
draw near his end, sent for all his children, and giving to each of them, one 
after another, a bundle of arrows tied fast together, danitinc them to break 
them. Each used his endeavours, but was not able todoit Then untying 
the bundle, and giving them the arrows one by one, they were very easil 
broken. Let this image, says the father, be a lesson to you, of the mighty 
advantage that results from union and concord (1)In order to strengthen 
and enlarge these domestic advantages, the Scythians used to admit their 
frends into the same terms of union with them as their relations, Friend- 
ship was considered by them as a sacred and inviolable alliance, which differed 
but little from the allaance nature has put between brethren, and which they 
could not infringe without being guilty of a heinous crime 

Ancient authors seem to have contended who should most extol the inno- 
cence of manners that reigned among the Scythians, by magnificent enco- 
miums. That of Horace I shall transcribe at large. That poet does not 
confine it entirely to the Scythians, but joins the Getz with them, their near 
neighbours. It isin that beautiful ode, where he inveighs against the luxury 
and irregularities of the age he hved in After telling us, that peace and 
tranquillity of mind 1s not to be procured either by ummense niches, or sump- 
tuous buildings, he adds, “ An hundred times happier are the Scythians, who 
‘““yoam about in their itinerant houses, their waggons, and happie: even are 
“‘the frozen Getze With them the earth, without being divided by land- 
*“< marks, produceth her fruits, which are gathered 1n common ‘There, each 
<<“ man’s tillage 1s but of one year’s continuance , and when that term of his 
“labour 1s expired, he 1s relieved by a successor, who takes his place, and 
‘““ manures the ground on the same conditions. There the innocent step- 

mothers form no cruel designs against the lives of their husband’s children 

by a former wife The wives do not pretend to domuneer over their huse 
bands on account of their fortunes, nor are to be corrupted by the insi<- 
‘ nuating language of spruce adulterers ‘The greatest portion of the maiden, 
as her father’s and mother’s virtue, her inviolable attachment to her hus- 
‘band, and her perfect disregard to all other men. They dare not be un- 
faithful, because they are convinced that infidelity 1s a crime, and its reward 

as death (2) 

When we consider the manners and character of the Scythians without 
prejudice, can we possibly forbear to look upon them with esteem and ad-~ 
muration ® Does not their manner of living, as to the exterior part of 1t at 
least, bear a great resemblance to that of the patriarchs, who had no fixed 
habitation , who did not till the ground , who had no other occupation than 
that of feeding their flocks and herds, and who dwelt in tents’ Can we 
believe this people were much to be pitied, for not understanding, or rather 
for despising, the use of gold and silver? (3)Is it not to be wished, that 


(i) Lucian. in Tex p 5l. 


(2) Campestres melius Scytha, 
Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt donios, 
Vivunt, et rigid: Geta 3 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt 
Nec cultura placet longior annua ; 
Defaunctumgue laboribus 
4t.quah recreat sorte vicarius 
Dllic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens 5; 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero ; 
Dos est magna parentium 
Virtus, et metuens alterius viri 
Certo foedere castitas E 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium emori.—~Hon, Lib. ni. Od. @4. 


(3) Aurum irrepertum, et sic melius situm, 
Cun: terra celat, spernere fortior, 
Quan coyere humanos in usus 
Omue eacrum rapiente dextra —-Horm Lib it: Od. & 
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those metals had for ever lain buried in the bowels of the earth, and that 
they had never been dug from thence, to become the causes and instruments 
of all vices and imquity ? What advantage could gold or silver be of to the 
Scythians, who valued nothing but what the necessities of man actually re- 
quire, and who took care to set narrow bounds to those necessities ? It 1s no 
wonder that, living as they did, without houses, they should make no aceount 
of those arts that were so highly valued in othe: places, as architecture, 
sculpture, and painting ; or that they should despice fine clothes and costly 
furniture, since they found the skins of beasts sufficient to defend them 
against the inclemency of the seasons After all, can we truly say, that 
these pretended advantages contribute to the real happiness of life? Were 
those nations that had them in the greatest plenty, more healthful or robust 
than the Scythians? Dud they live to a greater age than they ® or did they 
spend their lives in greater freedom and tranquillity, or 1n a greater exemp- 
tion from cares and troubles? Let us acknowledge to the shame of ancient 
philosophy, that the Scythians, who did not particularly apply themselves to 
the study of wisdom, carried it, however, to a greater height 1n their prac- 
tice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other civilized nation. 
They did not give the name of gocts or riches to any thing, but what, hu- 
manly speaking, truly deserved that title , as health, strength, courage, the 
love of labour and hberty, innocence of life, sincerity, an abhorrence of all 
fraud and dissimulation, and, 1n a word, all such qualities as render a man 
more virtuous and more valuable. If to these happy dispositions we add 
the knowledge and love of God and of our Redeemer, without which the 
most exalted virtues are of no value and ineffectual, they would have been a 
perfect people. 
en we compare the manners of the Scythians with those of the present 
, we are tempted to believe, that the pencils which drew so beautiful a 
ae were not free from partiality and flattery ; and that both Justin and 
orace have decked them with virtues that did not belong to them. But 
all antiquity agrees in giving the same testimony of them ; and Homer in 
particular, whose opinion ought to be of great weight, calis them “the most 
*¢ just and upright of men.” 

But at length, who could believe it ? luxury, that might be thought only 
to thrive 1n an agreeable and delightful soil, penetrated into this rough and 
uncultivated region; and breaking down the fences, which the constaat 
practice of several ages, founded 1n the nature of the climate and the genius 
of the people, had set against 1t, did at last effectually co1rupt the manners 
of the 1ans, and bring them, in that respect, upon a level with the other 
nations, where it had long been predominant It 1s (1) Strabo that acquaints 
us with this particular, which 1s very worthy of our notice he lived in the 
time of Augustus and Tiberius. er he has greatly commended the sim- 
plicity, frugality, and innocence of the ancient Scythians, and their extreme 
aversion to all dissimulation and deceit, he owns, that their intercourse in 
latter times with other nations had extirpated those virtues, and planted the 
contr vices in their stead. One wouid think, says he, that the natural 
effect of such an intercourse with civilized and polite nations should have 
consisted only in rendering them more humanized and courteous, by soften- 
ing that air of savageness and ferocity which they had before: but instead 
of that, it introduced a total dissoluteness of manners amongst them, and 
quite transformed them into different creatures. It 1s undoubtedly with 
reference to this change that Athenzus(2) says, the Scythians abandoned 
themselves to voluptuousness and luxury, at the same time that they suffered 
self-interest and avarice to prevail amongst them. 

Strabo, in m the remark I have been mentioning, does not deny but 
that it was to the Romans and Grecians this fatal change of manners was 
owing. Our example, says he, has perverted almost all the nations of the 
world: by carrying the refinements of luxury and pleasure amongst them, 
we have taught them insincerity and fraud, and a thousand kinds of shameful 


(1) Lib vai. p. 201. (2) Athen. | xu. p. 524. 
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and infamous arts to get money. It is a miserable talent, and a very un- 
happy distinction for a nation, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, and 
refining upon every thing that tends to nourish and promote luxury, to 
become the corrupter of all its neighbours, and the author, as it were, of 
their vices and debauchery. 

It was inst these Scythians, but at atime when they were yet uncor- 
rupted, and in their utmost vigour, that Darius undertook an unsuccessful 
expedition ; which I will make the subject of the next article. 


SECTION IV. 
DARIUS’S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SCYTHIANS 


I wave already observed, that the pretence used by Darius for undertaking 
the war against the Scythians, was the 1rruption formerly made by that 
people into Asia; but in reality he had no other purpose, than to satisfy his 
own ambition, and to extend his conquests. 

His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great regard, and who, on his 
side, had no less zeal for the true interests of the king his brother, thought 
at his duty on this occasion to speak his sentiments with all the freedom that 
an affair of such importance required. ‘“‘ Great prince,” said he to him,(1) 
“‘they who form any great enterprise, ought carefully to consider, whether 
“* it will be beneficial or prejudicial to the state; whether the execution of 
““\t will be easy or difficult ; whether it be hkely to augment or diminish 
“‘ their glory ; and lastly, whether the thing designed be consistent with, or 
“‘ contrary to, the rules of justice. For my own part, I cannot perceive, Sir, 
“‘ even though you were sure of success, what advantage you can propose to 
“‘ yourself in undertaking a war against the Scythians. Consider the vast 
“* distance between them and you, and the prodigious space of land and sea 

‘that separates them from your dominions: besides, they are a people that 
‘ dwell in wild and uncultivated deserts , that have neither towns nor houses; 
‘ that have no fixed settlement, or places of habitation ; and that are desti- 
‘tute of all manner of riches. What spoil or benefit can accrue to your 
‘troops from such an expedition ; or, to speak more properly, what loss 
‘‘ have you not reason tu apprehend P 

‘“‘ As they are Aocanomed to remove from country to country, if they 
“‘should think proper to fly before you; not out of cowardice or fear, for 
“they are a very courageous and warlike people, but only with a design to 
‘‘harass and ruin your army, by continual and fatiguing marches; what 
“‘ would become of us, in such an uncultivated, barren, and naked country, 
‘‘ where we shall neither find forage for our horses, nor provision for our 
<““men? I am afraid, Sir, that through a false notion of glory, and the influ- 
“‘ ence of flatterers you may be hurried into a war, which may turn to the 
“‘ dishonour of the nation. You now enjoy the sweets of peace and tran- 
“‘quilhty in the midst of your people, where you are the object of their 
‘‘ admiration, and the author of their happiness. You are sensible the gods 

‘have placed you upon the throne to be their coadjutor, or, to speak more 
‘ properly, to be the dispenser of their bounty, rather than the minister of 
‘their power. It1s your pleasure to be the protector, the guardian, and 
‘the father of your subjects: and you often declare to us, because you really 
“* believe so, that you look upon yourself as invested with sovereign power, 
“only to make your people happy. What exquisite joy must 1t be to so 
“< great a prince as you are, to be the source of so many blessings ; and under 
“the ow of your name to preserve such infinite numbers of people in so 
“( desirable a tranquillity! Is it not the glory of a king, who loves his sub- 
“jects, and is beloved by them, who, instead of making war against neigh- 
‘bouring or distant nations, makes use of his power to keep them in peace 


(i) Omnes qui magnarum rerum consilia snscipiunt, astimare debent, an, quod tncoe 
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“and amity with each other , 1s not such a glory vastly preferable to that of 
“‘ ravaging and spoiling nations, of filing the earth with slaughter and deso- 
*« ation, with horror, consternation, and despair? But there 1s one moi 3 
** more, which ought to have a greater influence upon you than all others, I 
**mean that of justice Thanks to the gods, you are not of the number oc 
“those princes, who (1) acknowledge no other law than that of force, and 
“‘ who imagine that they have a peculiar privilege annexed to their dignity, 
“‘ which private persons have not, of invading other men’s properties (2)You 
“‘ do not make your greatness consist 1n being able to do whatever you will, 
“but in willing only what may be done, without infringing the laws, or v10- 
“lating justice To speak plain, shall one man be reckoned unjust, and a 
“‘ robber, for seizing on a few acres of his neighbour’s estate , and sh ill ano- 
“ther be reckoned just and gieat, and have the title of hero, only because 
“he seizes upon and usutps whole provinces? Permit me, Su, to ask you, 
“What title have you to Scythia? What injury have the Scythians done 
“you? What reason can you allege for declarmg war against them? The 
** war, indeed, 1n which you have been enga,zed against the B ibylonians, was 
“‘at the same time both just and necessary’ the gods have accordingly 
** crowned your arms with sucess It belongs to you, Sia, to judge whether 
“that which you are now going to undertake be of the same nature ” 
Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly concern d for the glory 
of his prince, and the good of his countiy, could inspne such a freedom as, 
on the other hand, nothing but a peifect moderation 1n the prince could 
make him capable of bearing with it Darius,(3) as Tacitus observes of 
another great emperor, hid the art of reconciling two things, which are ge- 
nerally incompatible, the »overeignty ind liberty. Far from being offended 
at the freedom used by his brothe: he thanked him for his good advice, though 
he did not follow it, for he had taken his resolution He departed from Snsa 
at the head of an army of seven hundred thousand men, and his fleet, con- 
sisting of stx hundred sail of ships, wis chiefly manned with Ionians, and 
other Grecian nations, that dwelt upon the se1-coasts of Asia Minor and the 
Hellespont He marched his army towards the Thracian Bosphorus, which 
he passed upon a bridge of boats, efter which, having made himself master 
of all Thrace, he came to the binks of the Danube, otherwise called the 
ister, where he had ordered his fleet to join him In several places on his 
march he caused pillars to be erected, with magnificent inscriptions, in one 
of which he suffered himself to be called, ‘‘ the best and handsomest of all 
“men living” What a littleness of soul and sanity was this 
And yet, if all this princes faults had tei1minated only 1n sentiments of 
piide and vanity, perhaps they would appear more excusable than they do, 
at least they would not have been so pernicious to his subjects (4) But how 
shall we reconcile Darius’s disposition, which seemed to be so exceedingly 
humane and gentle, with a barbarous and cruel action of his towards (basus, 
a venerable cla man, whose me1zit, as well as quality, entitled him to respect ! 
This nobleman had three sons, who were all preparing themselves to attend 
the king 1n this expedition against the Scythians Upon Daruus’s departure 
trom Susa, the good old father begged as a favour of him, that he would 
please to leave him one of his sons at home, to be a comfort to him 1n his old 
age. ‘*One,” replied Darius, ‘ will not be sufficient for you, I will leave 
** you all the three .” and immediately he caused the whole to be put to death 
(5)When the army had passed the Danube upon a bridge of boats, the 
king was for having the bridge brohen down, that his army might not be 
weaken by leaving so considerable a detachment of his ti oops, as was neces- 
sary to guard it. But one of his officers represented to him, that 1t might be 
proper to keep that, as a necessary resoun ce, 1n case the war with the Scythians 
should prove unfortunate The king gave into this opinion, and committed 
Ci) Id in summa fortuna eguius, quod validius: et sua retinere, private domus de 
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the guarding of the bridge to the care of the Ionians, who built it; giving 
them leave at the same time to go back to their own country, if he did not 
return 1n the space of two months: he then proceeded on his march to Scythia 

(1)As soon as the Scythiaas were informed thet Darius was marching 
against them, they immediately entered into consultatiuon npen the measures 
necessary to be taken They were very sensible, that they were not in a 
condition to resist so formidable an enemy alone. They apphed therefore 
to all the nenghbouring people, and desired their assistance, alleging that 
the danger was general, and concerned them all, and that 1t was their com- 
mon interest to oppose an enemy, whose views of conquest were not confined 
to one nation. Some returned favourable answers to their demand ; other» 
absolutely refused to enter into a war, which they said did not regard them, 
but they had »oun reason to repent their refusal. 

(2)One wise precautivn taken by the Scythians, was to secure their wives 
and children by sending them 1n carriages to the most northern parts of the 
country ; and with them likewise they sent all their herds and flocks, re- 
serving nothing to themselves but what was necessary for the support of 
their army. Another precaution of theirs was to fill up all their wells, and 
stop up their springs, and to consume all the forage 1n those parts through 
which the Persian army were to pass. ‘This done, they marched 1n conjunc- 
tion with thei allies against the enemy, not with the view of giving him 
battle, for they were deterinined to avoid that, but to diaw him into such 
places as suited best their interest. Whenever the Persians seemed disposed 
to attack them, they still retired farther up into the country ; and thereby 
drew them on from place to place, into the ter:itories of those nations that 
had refused to enter into alliance with them, by which means their lands be- 
came a piey to the two armies of the Persians and Scythians. 

(3)Danrius, weary of these tedious and fatiguing pursuits, sent a herald to 
the king of the Scythians, whose name was ludathyrsus, with this message 
in his name: “ Prince of the Scythians, wheiefore dost thou continually fly 
“‘before me? Why dost thou not stop somewhere or other, either to give 
*“ me battie, if thou believest thyself able to encuunter me, or 1f thou think- 
“est thyself tuo weak, to acknowledge thy master, by presenting him with 
“earth and water?” ‘The Scythiaus were a high-spirited people, extremely 
jealous of their hberty, and professed enemies to all slavery. Indathyrsus 
sent Darius the following answer. ‘If I fly before thee, prince of the Per- 
“‘ sians, it 1s not because I fear thee. what [ do now, 1s no more than what I 
“am used to do in time of peace. We Scythians have neither cities nor 
“lands to defend. if thou hast a mind to force us¢o come to an engagement, 
“come and attack the tombs uf out fathers, and thou shalt find what manner 
“of men we are. As to the title of master, which thou assumest, keep it 
“for other nations than the Scythians. For my part, I acknowledge no 
“‘other master than the great Jupiter, one of my own ancestors, and the 
“« goddess Vesta.” 

(4)The farther Darius advanced into the country, the greater hardships 
his army was exposed to. Just when 1t was reduced to the last extremity, 
there came a herald to Darius from the Scythian prince, with a bird, a mouse, 
a frog, and five arrows, for a present. The king desired to know the mean- 
ing of these gifts. The messenger answered, that his orders were only to 
deliver them, and nothing more, and that it was left to the Persian king to 
find out the meaning. Darius concluded at first, that the Scythians thereby 
consented to deliver up the earth and water to him, which were represented 
by the mouse and the frog, as also their cavalry, whose swiftness was repre- 
sented by the bird ; together with their own persons and arms, signified by 
the arrows. But Gobr yas, one of the seven deeds that had depo oe Ma- 
gian impostor, expoun the enigma in the following manner: ow, 
says he to the Persians, “that unless you can fly away in the air hke birds, 
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‘*‘ or hide yourselves in the earth hke mice, or swim 1n the water like frogs, 
“* you shall in no wise be able to avoid the arrows of the Scythians.” 

(1)And indeed, the whole Persian army, marching in a vast uncultivated 
and barren country, in which there was no water, it was reduced to so de- 
plorable a condition, that they had nothing before their eyes but inevitable 
ruin ; nor was Darius himself exempted from the common danger. He 
owed his preservation to a camel, which was loaded with water, and followed 
him with great difficulty through that wild and desert country. The king 
did not afterwards forget his benefactor: to reward him for the service he 
had done him, and the fatigues he had undergone, on his return into Asia, 
he settled a certain district of hisown upon him for his peculiar use and sub- 
sistence , for which reason the place was called Gaugamela, that 1s, in the 
Persian tongue, “the Camel’s Habitation” It was near this same place that 
Darius Codomannus received a second overthrow by Alexander the Great. 

(2)Darius deliberated no longer, finding himself under an absolute neces- 
sity of quitting his imprudent enterprise. He began then to think in 
earnest upon returning home, and saw but too plainly that there was no 
time to be lost Therefore, as soon as mght came, the Persians, to deceive 
the enemy, lhghted a great number of fires as usual, and leaving the old 
men and the sick behind them in the camp, together with all their asses, 
which made a sufficient noise, they marched away, as fast as they could, in 
oder to reach the Danube The Scythians did not perceive they were gone 
tiil the next morning , whereupon they immediately sent a considerable de- 
tachment as quick as possible to the Danube: this detachment being perfectly 
well acquainted with the roads of the country, arrived at the bridge a consi- 
derable time before the Persians. ‘The Scythians had sent expresses before- 
hand to persuade the Jonians to break the bridge, and to return to their own 
country , and the latter had promised to do it, but without design to execute 
their promise. The Scythians now pressed them to 1t the more earnestly, 
and represented to them, that the time prescribed by Darius for staying 
there was elapsed ; that they were at liberty to return home, without either 
violating their word or their duty , that they now had it in their power to 
throw off for ever the yoke of their subjection, and make themselves a happy 
and free people, and that the Scythians would render Darius incapable of 
furming any more enterprises against any of his neighbours. 

The Lomans entered into consultation upon the affair. Multiades, an 
Athenian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks call :t, tyrant, of Chersonesus 
of Thrace at the mouth of the Hellespont, was one of those that had accom- 
panied Darius, and furnished him with ships for his enterprise. Having(3) 
the public interest more at heart than his own private advantage, he was of 
opinion that they shuuld comply with the request of the Scythians, and em- 
brace so favourable an opportunity of recovering the hberty of loma. All 
the other commanders gave unto his sentiments, except Hystizus, the tyrant 
of Miletus. When it came to his turn to speak, he represented to the 
lunmian generals, that their fortune was linked with that of Darius, that it 
was under that prince's protection each of them was master in his own city , 
and if the powes of the Persians should sink or decline, the cities of Ioma 
would not fail to depose their tyrants, and recover their freedom. All the 
other chiefs gave into his opinion, and, as 1s usual in most cases, the consi- 
deration of private interest prevailed over the public good. The resolution 
they came to, was to wait for Darius, but in order to deceive the Scythians, 
and hinder them from undertaking any thing, they declared that they had 
resolved to retire, pursuant to their request , and the better to carry on the 
fraud, they actually began to break one end of the bridge, exhorting the 
Scythians at the same time to do their part, to return speedily back to meet 
the common enemy, to attack and defeat them. ‘The Scythians, being tov 
eredulous, retired, and were deceived a second time. 

(4)They missed Darius, who had taken a different route from that in which 
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they expected to come up with him. He arrived by night at the bndge over 
the Danube, and finding it broken down, he no longer doubted but the 
lomians were gone, and that consequently he should be ruined. He made 
his people call out with a loud voice for Hystizus, the Milesian, who at last 
answered, and put the hing out of his anaiety hey entnely repaired the 
bridge, so that Darius repassed the Danube, and came back into Thrace 
i here he left Megabyzus, one of his chief generals with part of his army, 
to complete the conquest of that country, and entuely reduce 1t to his obe- 
dience After which he repassed the Bosphorus with the rest of his troops, 
and went to Sardis, wheie he spent the winter and the greatest part of the 
year following, 1n order to refresh his army, which had suffered extaemely in 
that ill-concerted and unfortunate e,pedition 

(1)Megaby zus continued some time 1n Thrace, whose inhabitants, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, would have been invincible, had they had the discretion to 
unite their forces, and to cho»se one chief commander Some of them had 
very particular customs In one of their distiicts, when a child came into 
the world, all the relations expressed great sorrow and affliction, bitterly 
weeping at the prospect of misery the new-born infant had to experience 
as on the other hand, when any person died, all their kindred 1ejuiced, be- 
cause they loohed upon the deceased person as happy only from that moment 
wherein he was delivered for ever from the troubles and calamities of this 
life In another district, where polygamy was in fashion, when a husband 
died, it was a great dispute among his wives, which of them was the best 
beloved ‘She, in whose favour the contest was decided, hid the privilege of 
being sacrificed by her nearest relation upon the tomb of her husband, and 
ot being buried with him, whilst all the other wives envied her happiness, 
and thought themselves in some sort dishonoured 

(2)Darius, on his 1retuin to Sardis after his unhappy expedition against 
the Scythians, having learned for certain that he owed both his own safety 
and that ot his whole army to Hystizus, who had persuaded the Ionmians not 
to destroy the bridge on the Danube, sent tor that prince to his court, and 
desired him freely tu ask any favou1, 11 recompence of his service Hystizeus 
thereupon desired the king to give him Mircina of Kdonia, a territury upon 
the river Strymon in Lhrace, together with the hbeity of building a city 
there His request was readily granted whereupon he returned to Miletus, 
where he caused a fleet of ships to be equipped, and then set out for 1 hrace. 
Having taken possession of the territury granted him, he immediately set 
about the execution of his project of building a city 

(3)Megabyzus, who was then governor of IL hrace for Darius, immediately 
perceived how prejudicial that undertaking would be to the king s affairs in 
those quarters tie considered, that this new city stood upon a navigable 
river, that the country round 1t abounded in timber fit for the building of 
ships , that 1t was inhibited by different nations, both Greeks and Barba- 
rians, that might furnish great numbers of men for land and sea service , that 
if once these people were under the management of a prince so skilful and 
enterprising as Hystieus, they might become so powerful buth by sea and 
land, that 1t would be no longer possible fu1 the king to keep them in sub- 
jection, especially considering, that they had a great many gold and silver 
mines 1n that country, which would enable them to cairy on any projects or 
enterprises At his return to Sardis, he represented these thing» to the 
king, who was convinced by his 1easuns, and therefore sent for Hystizeus to 
come to him at Sardis, pretending to have some great designs 1n view, wherein 
he wanted the assistance of his counsel When he had brought him to his 
court by this means, he cai11ed him to Susa, making him believe, that he set 
an extraordinary value upon a friend of his fidelity and understanding - two 
qualifications that rendeied him sv very dear to him, and of which he had 
given such memorable prvuvfs in the Scythian expedition, and Ss eape to 
understand at the same time, that he should be able to find something for 
hum in Persia, which would make him ample amends for all that he could 
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leave behind him. Hystizus, pleased with so honourable a distinction, and 
finding himself hkewise under a necessity of complymg, accompanied Darius 
to Susa, and left Aristagoras to govern at Miletus 1n his room 

(1)Whilst Megabyzus was still in Thrace, he sent several Persian noble- 
men to Amyntas, king of Macedonia, to require him to give earth and water 
to Darius his master: this was the usual form of one prince’s submitting to 
another: Amyntas readily compled with that request, and paid all imagin- 
able honour to the envoys. At an entertainment which he made for them, 
they desired, at the latter end of it, that the ladies might be brought in, 
which was a thing contrary to the custom of the country: however, the an 
would not venture to refuse them. The Persian noblemen being heated wit 
wine, and thinking they might use the same freedom as 1n their own country, 
did not observe a due decorum towards these princesses. The king’s son, 
whose name was Alexander, could not see his mother and sisters treated in 
such a manner, without great resentment and indignation. Wherefore, upon 
some pretence or other, he contrived to send his ladies out of the room, as :f 
they were to return again presently, and had the precaution to get the king, 
his father, also out of the company. In this interval he caused some young 
men to be dressed like women, and to be armed with poignards under their 
garments ‘These pretended ladies came into the room instead of the others ; 
and when the Persians began to treat them as they had before treated the 
princesses, they drew out their poignards, fell violently upon them, and killed, 
not only the noblemen, but every one of their attendants. The news of this 
slaughter soon reached Susa, and the king appointed commissioners to take 
cognizance of the matter, but Alexander, by the power of bribes and pre- 
sents, stifled the affair, so that nothing came of it. 

(2)The Scythians, to be 1evenged on Darius for invading their country, 
passed the Danube, and ravaged all that part of Thrace that had submitted 
to the Persians, as tar as the Hellespont. Miultiades, to avoid their fury, 
abandoned the Chersonesus. but after the enemy retired, he returned thi- 
ther again, and was restored to the same power he had before over the inha- 
bitants of the country 


SECTION V. 
DARIUS’S CONQUEST OF INDIA. 


Asourt the same time,(3) which was in the thirteenth year of Daris’s reign, 
this prince, having an ambition to extend his dominion eastwards, first re- 
solved, in order to facilitate his conquests, to get a proper knowledge of the 
conntry. (4)To this end he caused a fleet to be built and fitted out at Cas- 
patyra, a city yaa the Indus, and did the same at several other tari on the 
same river, as far as the frontiers of Scythia (5)The command of this fleet 
was given to Scylax,(6) a Grecian of Caryandia, a town of Caria, who was 
perfectly well versed in maritime affairs His orders were, to sail down that 
river, and get all the knowledge he possibly could of the country on both 
sides, quite down to the mouth of the river; to pass from thence into the 
southern ocean, and to steer his course afterwards to the west, and so return 
back that way to Persia Scylax, having exactly observed his instructions, 
and sailed quite down the river Indus, entered the Red Sea by the straits of 
Babelmandel , and after a voyage of thirty months from the time of his set-~ 
ting out from Caspatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the same port (7) from 
whence Nechao, king of Egypt, had formerly sent the Phoenicians, who wera 
in his service, with orders to sail round the coasts of Africa Very probably 
this was the same port where now stands the town of Suez, at the farther 
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end of the Red Sea. From thence Scylax returned to Susa, where he gave 
Darius an account of all his discoveries, Darius afterwards entered India 
with an army, and subjected all that vast country. The reader will natu- 
rally expect te be informed of the particulars of se important a war. But 
Herodotus(1) suys not one word about it: he only tells us, that India made 
the twentieth prevince, or government, of the Persian empire, and that the 
annual revenue of it was worth three hundred and sixty talents of gold te 
Darius, which amount te near eleven milliens of livres of French money, 
something less than five hundred thousand pounds sterling. 


SECTION VI. 
THE REVOLT OF THE IONIANS 


Daxrvs, after his return to Susa(2) frum the Scythian expedition, had given 
his brother Artaphernes the government of Sardis, and made Otanes com- 
mander in Thrace, and the adjacent countries along the sea-coast, in the 
room of Megabyzus. 

(3)From a small spark, kindled by a sedition at Naxus, a great flame arose, 
which gave occasion to a considerable war. Naxus was the most important 
island of the Cyclades in the gean Sea, now called the Archipelago. In 
this sedition the principal inhabitants having been overpowered by the popu- 
lace, who were the greater number, many of the richest families were ba- 
nished out of the island. Hereupon they fled to Miletus, and addressed 
themselves to Aristagoras, imploring him to reinstate them 1n ther own city. 
He was at that time governor of that city, as heutenant to Hystirus, to 
whom he was both nephew and son-in-law, and whom Darius carried 
along with him to Susa. Aristagoras promised to give these exiles the assist- 
ance they desired. 

But not beang powerful enough himself to execute what he had promised, 
he went to Sardis, and communicated the affair to Artaphernes. e repre- 
sented to him, that this was a very favourable opportunity for reducin 
Naxus under the power of Darius, that if he were once master of that island, 
all the rest of the Cyclades would fall of themselves into his hands, one after 
another , that in consequence, the isle of Euboea, now Negropont, which was 
as large as Cyprus, and lay very near it, would be easily conquered, which 
would give the king a free passage into Greece, and the means of subjecting 
all that country , and, in short, that an hundred ships would be sufficient for 
the effectual execution of this pained aden Artaphernes was so pleased with 
the project, that instead of one hundred vessels, which Aristagoras required, 
he promised him two hundred in case he obtained the king’s consent to the 
expedition. 

he king, charmed with the mighty hopes with which he was fattered, 
very readily approved the enterprise, though at the bottom 1t was founded 
only on injustice, and a boundless ambition ; as also in perfidiousness on the 
part of Aristagoras and Artaphernes No consideration gave him a moment's 
pause. The most injurious project is formed and accepted without the least 
reluctance or scruple: motives of advantage and convemence solely deter- 
mine. The isle hes convement for the Persians: this 1s conceived a sufficient 
title, and a warrantable ground to reduce it by force of arms. And, indeed, 
most of the other expeditions of this prince had no better principle. 

As soon as Artaphernes had obtained the king’s consent to this project, he 
made the necessary preparations for executing it. ‘he better to conceal his 
design, and to surprise the ple of Naxus, he spread a report that his fleet 
was going towards the Hellespont, and the spring following he sent the 
number of ships he had promised to Miletus, under the command of Mega- 
bates, a Persian nobleman of the royal family of Achmwmenes. But 
directed in his commission to obey the orders of Aristagoras, that haughty 
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Persian could not bear to be under the command of an Jonian, especially one 
who treated him 1n a lofty and imperious manner. This pique occasioned a 
breach between the two generals, which rose so high, that Megabates, to be 
revenged on Aristagoras, gave the Naxians secret intelligence of the design 
formed against them. Upon which intelligence they made such preparations 
for their defence, that the Persians, after having spent four months in be- 
sieging the capital of the island, and consume their provisions, were 
obliged to retire. 

(1)This project having thus miscarried, Megabates threw all the blame 
upon Aristagoras, and entirely ruined his credit with Artaphernes. The 
Toman foresaw, that this accident would be attended, not only with the loss 
of his government, but with his utter ruin. The desperate situation he was 
in made him think of revolting from the king, as the only expedient whereby 
he could possibly save himself. No sooner had he formed this design, but a 
messenger came to him from Hystizus, who gave him the same counsel. 
Hystisus, who had now been some years at the Persian court, being disgusted 
with the manners of that nation, and having an ardent desire to return to 
his own country, thought this the most likely means of bringing it about, 
and therefore gave Aristagoras that counsel. He flattered himself, that in 
case any troubles arose in Ionia, he could prevail with Darius to send him 
thither to appease them: and in effect the thing happened according to his 
en As soon as Aristagoras found his design seconded by the orders of 

ystizeus, he imparted them to the principal persons of Ionia, whom he found 
extremely well disposed to enter into his views. He therefore deliberated 
no longer, but being determined to revolt, applied himself wholly in making 
preparations for it. 

(2)The people of Tyre having been reduced to slavery when their city was 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar, had groaned under that oppression for the space 
of seventy years. But after the expiration of that term, they were restored, 
according to Isaiah’s prophecy,(3) to the possession of their ancient privi- 
leges, with the liberty of having a king of their own; which hberty they 
enjoyed till the time of Alexander the Great. It seems probable, that this 
favour was granted them by Darius, 1n consideration of the services he ex~ 
pected to receive from that city, (which was so powerful by sea), 1n reducing 
the lonians to their ancient subjection. ‘This was in the nineteenth year of 
Darius’s reign. 

(4)The next year, Aristagoras, in order to engage the Ionians to adhere 
the more closely to him, reinstated them 1n their hberty, and 1n all thew 
fermer privileges. He began with Miletus, where he divested himself of his 
power, and resigned it into the hands of the people. He then made a jour-~ 
ney through all Ionia, where, by his example, his credit, and perhaps by the 
fear that they would be forced to 1t whether they would or not, he prevailed 
upon all the other tyrants to do the same in every city ‘They compled the 
more readily with it, as the Persian power, since the check it received in 
Scythia, was the less able to protect them against the Ionians, who were 
naturally fond of liberty and a state of independence, and professed enemies 
to all tyranny. Having umted them all in this manner in one common 
league, of which he himself was declared the head, he set up the standard of 
rebellion against the king, and made great preparations by sea and land for 
supporting a war against him. 

(5)To enable himself to carry on the war with more vigour, Aristagoras 
went, in the beginning of the year following, to Lacedemon, 1n order to 
bring that city into his interests, and engage it to furnish him with succours. 
Cleomenes was at this time king of Sparta. He was the son of Anaxandrides 
by a second wite, whom the Ephori had obhged him to marry, because he had 
no issue by the first. He had by her three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, 
Donzeus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus, the two last of whom ascended 


(i) Herod | v c 35 36 (2) A M 3502. Ant J C 50a. 

iP ** And it shall come to pass after the end of seventy years, that the Lord will visit 
oe yre and she shall turn tou ver hise.’” Is xvas 17 

(4) Hered. 1 v ¢.87 38 (5) Idem, ¢ 88 4). 49. 51. 
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throne of Lacedzwmon in their turns. Aristagoras then addressed himself to 
Cleomenes ; and the time and place fgr an interview between them being 
agreed to, he waited upo.. him, and represented to him, that the Ionians and 
Lacedssmonians were countrymen ; that Sparta being the most powerful city 
of Greece, it would be for her honour to concur with him in the design he 
had formed of restoring the Ionians to their liberty: that the Persians, their 
common enemy, were not a warlike people, but exceeding rich and wealthy, 
and consequently would become an easy prey to the Lacedzemomans; that 
considering the present spirit and disposition of the lonians, it would not be 
difficult for them to carry their victorious arms even to Susa, the metropolis 
of the Persian empire, and the place of the king’s residence: he shewed him, 
at the same time, a description of all the nations and towns through which 
they were to pass, engraven upon a little plate of brass which he had brought 
along with him. Cleomenes desired three days to consider of his proposals. 
‘That term being expired, he asked the Ionian how far 1t was from the \ouan 
sea to Susa, and how much time it required to go from the one place to the 
ather. Aristagoras, without considering the effect his answer was likely to 
have upon Cleomenes, told him, that from Ionia to Susa was about three 
months(1) journey. Cleomenes was so amazed at this proposal, that he 1m- 
mediately ordered him to depart from Sparta before sun-set Aristagoras, 
nevertheless, followed him home to his house, and endeavoured to win him 
by arguments of another sort, that 1s, by presents. ‘The first sum he offered 
him was only ten talents, which were equivalent to thirty thousand livres 
French money: that being refused, he still rose 1n his offers, till at last he 
proposed to give him fifty talents. Gurgo, a daughter of Cleomenes, about 
eight or nine years of age, whom her father had not ordered to quit the 
room, as apprehending nothing from so young a child, hearing the proposals 
that were made to her father, cried out, ‘‘ Fly, father, fly, this stranger will 
“‘ corrupt you” Cleomenes laughed, but yet observed the child’s admonition, 
and actually retired. Aristagoras left Sparta. 

(2)From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he found a more favourable 
reception. He had the good fortune to arrive there at the time when the 
Athenians were extremely well disposed to hearken to any proposals that 
could be made to them against the Persians, with whom they were highly 
offended on the following occasion : Hippias, the (3)son of Pisistratus, tyrant 
of Athens, about ten years before the time we are speaking of, having been 
banished, after having tried in vain abundance of methods for his re-esta- 
blshment, at last went to Sardis, and made his application to Artaphernes. 
He insinuated himself so far into the good opinion of that governor, that he 
gave a favourable ear to all he said to the disadvantage of the Athenians, 
and became extremely prejudiced against them The Athenians, having in- 
telligence of this, sent an ambassador to Sardis, and desired Artaphernes, 
not to give ear to what any of their outlaws should insinuate to their disad- 
vantage. The answer of Artaphernes to this message was, that if they de- 
sired to live in peace, they must recall Hippias. When this haughty answer 
was brought back tothe Athenians, the whole city were violently enraged 
against the Persians. Aritagoras, coming thither just at this juncture, 
easily obtained all he desired. Herodotus remarks on this occasion, how 
much easier it 1s to zmpose upon a multitude than upon a single persun : and 
so Aristagoras found it, for he prevailed with thirty thousand Athenians to 
come to a resolution, into which he could not persuade Cleomenes alone. 
They engaged immediately to furnish acres ships to assist him 1n his de- 
sign: and it may be truly said, that this httle fleet was the original source 


(1) According to Herodotns’s computation, who reckons the parasanga, a Persian 
measure, to contain 30 stadia, :t 18 from Sardis to Susa 450 parasangas, or 13,500, stadia, 
which make 675 of our leagues , for we generally reckun 20 stadia to one of our common 
leagues So that by travelling 150 stadia per day, which make seven leagues and an half 
of our measure, it 1s ninety days journey from ‘Sardis to Susa_ If they set out from 
Ephesus, :t would require about tour days more, for Ephe»us is 540 stadia from Sardis. 

(2) Hered 1 vic 55 96 G7 

(3) This fact has been before treated at large pages 341, 342. 
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of 7 a calamities in which both the Persians and Grecians were afterwarde 
involved. : 

(1)In the third year of this war, the Ionians, having collected all their 
forces together, with the twenty vessels furnished by the city of Athens, ani 
five more from Eretria, in the island of Euboa, they set sail for Ephesus, 
where, leaving their ships, they marched by land to the city of Sardis: and 
finding the place in a defenceless condition they scon made themselves mas- 
ters of 1t. but the citadel, into which Artaphernes retired, they were not 
able to force. As most of the houses of this city were built with reeds, and 
consequently were very combustible, an Ionian soldier set fire to one house, 
the flame of which spreading and communicating itself to the rest reduced 
the whole city to ashes. Upon this accident, the Persians and Lydians as- 
sembling then forces together for their defence, the lomans judged it was 
tame for them to think of retreating ; and accordingly they marched back 
with all possible diligence, 1n order to re-embark at Ephesus: but the Per- 
Slans, arriving there almost as soon as they, attacked them vigorously, and 
destroyed a great number of their men. he Athenians, after the return of 
their ships, would never engage any more in this war, notwithstanding all 
the entreaties and solicitations of Aristagoras. 

i Darius being informed of the burning of Saidis, and of the part the 
Athenians took 1n that affair, resolved from that very time to make war upon 
Greece : and that he might never forget his resolution, he commanded one 
of his officers to cry out to him with a loud voie every mght, when he was 
at supper, ‘‘ Sir, remember the Athenians” [n the burning of Sardis it 
happened that the temple of Cybele, the goddess of that cuuntry, was con- 
sumed with the rest of the city. This accident served afterwards as a pre- 
tence to the Persians to burn the temples they found 1n Greece : to which 
ae were likewise induced by a motive of religion, which I have explained 
before. 

(3)As Aristagoras, the head and manager of this revolt, was Hystiwus’s 
heutenant at Miletus, Darius suspected that the latter might probably be 
the contriver of the whole conspiracy , for which reason he entered into a 
free conference with him upon the subject, and acquainted him with his 
thoughts, and the just grounds he had for his suspicions. Hystizeus, who 
was a crafty courtier, and an expert master in the art of dissembling ap- 
peared extremely surprised and afflicted, and speaking in atone that at 
once expressed both sorrow and indignation, thus endeavoured to purge him- 
self to the king . “1s 1t possible, then, for your Majesty to have entertained. 

‘50 1nJurious a suspicion of the most faithful and most affectionate of your 
‘servants? I concerned in a rebellion against you! Alas! whatis there in 

the world that could tempt me toit? DoTI want any thing here? Am I 

not already raised to one of the highest stations in your court? And be- 

sides the honour | have of assisting at your councils, doI not daily ree 
‘ceive new proofs of your bounty, by the numberless favours you heap 
‘upon meP” After this he insinuated, that the revolt in Ioma proceeded 
from his absence and distance from the country ; that they had waited for 
that opportunity to rebel. that 1f he had staid at Miletus, the conspiracy 
would never have been furmed. that the surest way to restore the king's 
affairs 1n that province avould be to send him thither, that he promised him, 
on the forfeiture of bis head, to deliver Aristagoras into his hands , and en- 
gaged, besides all this, to make the large island of Sardimia(4) tributary to 
him. The best princes are often too credulous, and when they have once 
taken a subject into their confidence, 1t i» with difficulty they withdraw it 
from him , nor do they easily undeceive themselves Darius, imposed upon 
by the air of sincenity with which Hystizus spoke on this occasion, belheved 
him on his own word, and gave him leave to return to Ionia, on condition he 
came back to the Persian court as soon a» he had executed what he piommed. 


Qi) Herod.! v c 99 103 (2) Idem, c 105 (3) Idem c 105 107 
(4) Lbis island i very remote from lonia, and could have no relation to nm. ¥F am 
therefore apt to believe it must be au erro: that has ciept into the tuxt of Herodutua, 
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(1) The revolters in the mean time, though deserted hy the Athenians, 
and notwithstanding the considerable check they had reveived 1n I onia, did 
not Jose cou , but still pushed on their pomt with resolution. Their fleet 
set sail towards the Hellespont and the Propontis, and reduced Byzantium, 
with the major part of the other Grecian cities in that quarter. After which, 
as they were return back agam, they obliged the Carians to join with 
them in this war, as the people of it she The Persian generals, hav- 
ing divided their forces raping themselves, marched three different ways 
against the rebels, and de them 1n several encounters, in one of which 

ri 


A sh ah was ° 

(2)When Hystieus came to Sardis, his intmguing temper formed a plot 
against the government, into which he drew a great number of Persians. 
But, perceiving by some discourse he had with Artaphernes, that the part 
he had had in the revolt of loma was not unknown to that governor, he 
thought it not safe for him to stay any longer at Sardis, and retired secretly 
the mght following to the isle of Chios ; from thence he sent a trusty mes- 
senger to Sardis, with letters for such of the Persians as he had gained to his 
party. This messenger betrayed him, and delivered his lettérs to Artapher- 
nes, by which means the plot was discovered, all his accomplices put to death, 
and his project utterly defeated. But still imagining that he could bring 
about some enterprise of importance, 1f he were once at the head of the 
Toman league, he made several attempts to get into Miletus, and to be ad- 
mitted into the confederacy by the citizens: but none of his endeavours suc- 
ceeded, and he was obliged to return to Chios. 

(3)There, being asked als he had so strongly urged Aristagoras to re- 
volt, and by that means involved lonia 1n such calamities, he made answer, 
that 1t was because the king had resolved to transport the Ionians into Phos- 
nicia, and to plant the Phoenicians in Ionia. But all this was a mere story 
and fiction of his own inventing, Darius having never conceived any such 
design. The artifice, however, served his purpose extremely well, not only 
for justifying him to the Ionians, but also for engaging them to prosecute the 
war with vigour. For, being alarmed at the thoughts of this transmigration, 
they came to a firm resolution to defend themselves against the Persians to 
the last extremity. 

(4)Artaphernes and Otanes, with the rest of the Persian generals, finding 
that Miletus was the centre of the Jonian confederacy, they resolved to 
march thither with all their forces ; concluding, that if they could carry that 
city, all the rest would submit of course The Iomans, having intelligence 
of their design, determined in a general assembly to send no army into the 
field, but to fortify Miletus ; but to furnish 1t as well as possible with provi- 
sions, and all things necessary for enduring a siege ; and to unite all their 
forces to engage the Persians at sea, their dexterity in maritime affairs in- 
ducing them to believe, that they should have the advantage in a naval bat- 
tle. The place of ther rendezvous was Lade, a small isle over against M1- 
letus, where they assembled a fleet of three hundred and fifty-three vessels. 
At the sight of this fleet, the Persians, though stronger by one half with 
respect to the number of their ships, were afraid to hazard a battle, till by 
their emissaries they had secretly corrupted the greatest part of the confe- 
derates, and engaged them to desert: so that when’ the two fleets came to 
blows, the ships of Samos, of Lesbus, and several other places, sailed off, 
and returned to their own country, and the remaining fleet of the confede- 
rates did not consist of above an hundred vessels, which were ail quickly 
overpowered by numbers, and almost entirely destroyed. After this, the 

ity of Miletus was besieged, and became a prey to the conquerors, who ut- 
terly destroyed it. This happened six years after the revolt of Aristagoras. 
All the other cities, as well on the continent as on the sea-coast and in the 
isles, returned to their duty soon after, either voluntanly, or by force. 
Those persons that stood out were treated as they had been threatened be< 
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forehand. The handsomest of the young men were chosen to serve in the 
king's palace, and the y women were all sent to Persia: the cities and 
temples were reduced to es. These were the effects of the revolt, into 
vey the people were drawn by the ambitious views of Aristagoras and 
ystizwus. 
(1)The latter of these two had his share in the general calamity : for that 
same year he was taken by the Persians, and carned to Sardis, where Arta- 
hernes caused him to be immediately hanged, without consulting Darius, 
est that prince’s affection for Hystizeus should incline him to pardon him, 
and by that means a dangerous enemy should be left alive, who mght create 
the Persians new troubles It appeared by the sequel, that Artaphernes’s 
conjecture was well grounded: for when Hystiwuss head was brought to 
Darius, he expressed great dissatisfaction at the authors of his » and 
caused the head to be honourably interred, as being the remains of a person 
to whom he owed infinite obligations, the remembrance whereof was too 
deeply engraven on his mind, ever to be effaced by the greatness of any 
crimes he had afterwards committed. Hystieus was one of those restless, 
bold, and enterprising spirits, in whom many good qualities are jomed with 
still greater vices; with whom all means are lawful and good, that seem to 
promote the end they have in view, who look upon justice, probity, and sin- 
cerity, as mere empty names , who make no scruple to employ lying or fraud, 
treachery or even perjury, when it 1s to serve their turn, and who reckon 
it as nothing to ruin nations, or even their own country, rf necessary to their 
own elevation. Huis end was worthy his sentiments, and what 1s common 
enough to these urreligious politicians, who sacrifice every thing to their am- 
bition, and acknowledge no other rule of their actions, and hardly any other 
God than their interest and fortune. 


SECTION VII. 
THE EXPEDITION OF DARIUS’S ARMY AGAINST GREECE. 


Darius(2), in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, having recalled all his 
other generals, sent Mardonius the son of Gobryas, a young lord of an il- 
custrious Persian family, who had lately married one of the king’s daughters, 
to command in chief throughout all the maritime parts of Asia, with a par-~ 
ticular order to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning of Sardis upon 
the Athenians and Eretnans. The king did not shew much wisdom in this 
choice, by which he preferred a young man, because he was a favourite, to 
all his oldest and most experienced generals , especially as 1t was 1n so diffi- 
cult a war, the success of which he had very much at heart, and wherein 
the glory of his reign was intimately concerned. Hus being son-in-law to 
the king was a quality indeed that might augment his credit, but added no- 
thing to his real merit, or his capacity as a general. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had marched with his land- 
forces, after having passed through Thrace, the whole country, terrified by 
his power, submitted. But his fleet, attempting to double Mount Athus, now 
called Capo Santo, in order to gain the coasts of Macedonia, was attacked 
with so violent a storm of wind, that upwards of three hundred ships, with 
above twenty thousand men, perished in the sea. His land army met at the 
3ame time with no less fatal a blow. For, being encamped in a place of no 
security, the Thracians attacked the Persian camp by night, made a gieat 
slaughter of the men, and wounded Mardenius himself. All this ul success 
obhged him shortly after to return inte Asia, with grief and confusion at hig 
having miscarried both by sea and land in this expedition. 

Darius, perceiving too late that Mardonius’s youth and mexperience had 
occasioned the defeat of his troops, recalled him, and put two other generals 
in his place, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, son of his brother Artapher- 
nes, who had been 2overnor of Sardis. The king’s thoughts were earnestly 
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bent upon putting in execution the great design he had long had in hrs mind; 
which was to attack Greece with all his forces, and particularly to take a 
signal vengeance on the people of Athens and Eretria, whose enterprise 
against Sardis was perpetually in his thoughts. 


I. THE STATE OF ATHENS THE CHARACTERS OF MILTIADES, 
THEMISTOCLES, AND ARISTIDES. 


Brrore we enter upon this war, 1t will be proper to refresh our memories 
with a view of the state of Athens at this tame, which alone sustained the 
firet shock of the Persians at Marathon, as also to form some idea beforehand 
of the great men who shared 1n that celebrated victory. 

Athens, just delivered from that yoke of servitude which she had been 
forced to bear for above thirty years, under the tyranny of Pisistratus and 
his children, now peaceably enjoyed the advantages of liberty, the sweetness 
and value of which were only heightened and improved by that short priva- 
tion. Lacedzemon, which was at this tame the mistress of Greece, and had 
contributed at first to this happy change in Athens, seemed afterwards to 
phe Pree of her good offices ; and growing jealous of the tranquillity she her- 
self had procured for her neighbours, she attempted to disturb it, by endea- 
vouring to reinstate Huppias, the son of Pisistratus, wn the government of 
Athens. But all her attempts were fruitless, and served only to manifest 
her ul-will, and her grief, to see Athens determined to maintain its indepen- 
dence even of Sparta itself. Huippias hereupon had recourse to the Persians. 
Artaphernes, governor of Sardis, sent the Athenians word, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, that they must re-establish Hippias in his authority, un- 
less they chose rather to draw the whole power of Darius upon them = This 
second attempt succeeded no better than the first , Hippias was obliged to 
wait for a more favourable juncture. We shall see presently that he sei ved 
ra a conductor or guide to the Persian generals sent by Darius against 

reece. 

Athens, from the recovery of her liberty, was quite another city than un- 
der her tyrants, and displayed a very different kind of spirit (1)Among 
the citazens, Muiltiades distinguished himself most 1n the war with the Per- 
sians, which we are going to relate He was the son of Cimon, an illustrious 
Atheman This Cimon had a half brother by the mother's side, whose name 
was likewise Mialtiades, of a very ancient and noble family in Atgina, who 
had lately been received into the number of Athenian citizens e was a 
person of great credit even in the time of Pisistratus but being unwilling 
to bear the yoke of a despotic government, he joyfully embraced the offer 
made him, of going to settle with a colony in the Thracian Chersonesus, 
whither he was invited by the Dolonci, the inhabitants of that country, to 
be their king, or, according to the language of those times, their tyrant. 
He dying without children, left the sovereignty to Stesagoras, who was his 
nephew, and eldest son ot his brother Cimon, and Stesagoras dying also 
without issue, the sons of Pisistratus, who then ruled the city of Athens, 
sent his brother Multiades, the person we are now speaking of, into that 
country to be his successor. He arrived there, and established himself in 
the government, the same year that Daiius undertook his expedition against 
the Scythians. He attended that prince with some ship» as far as the Danube ; 
and was the person who advised the lunians to destioy the bridge, and re- 
turn home without waiting for Darius. During his residence in the Cherso- 
nesus, he married (2)Hegesipyla, daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in 
the neighbourhood, by whom he had Cimon, the famous Athenian general, 
of whom 2 great deal will be said in the sequel. Multiades, having for se- 
veral reasun» abdicated his government in Thrace, embarked with all his ef- 
fects on board five slups, and set sail fur .\thens. ‘There he settled a sccond 
tame, and acquired great reputation. 


‘'t) Herod I vi c. 34 41 Cor Nep in Mil cap 1 —in (2) After the death of 
Miltuades, this princess had by a second husband a son who was culled Olorus, after the 
name ut his giandfather, and who was the father ot Thucydides the histotian Jisson. 
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(1)At the same time two other citizens, younger than Multiades, began to 
distinguish themselves at Athens, namely, Aristides and Themistocles. Plu- 
tarch observes, that the furmer of these two had endeavoured to form him- 
self upon the model of Clisthenes, one of the greatest men of his time, 
and a zealous defender of liberty, who had very much contributed to the re- 
storing of 1t at Athens, by expelling the Pisistratide out of that city. It 
was an excellent custom among the ancients, and which it were to be wished 
might prevail amongst us, that the young men, ambitious of public employ- 
ments, particularly (2)attached themselves to such aged and experienced 
pe:sons as had distinguished themselves most eminently in business, and who, 
both by their conversation and example, could teach them the art of con- 
ducting themselves, and governing others with wisdom and discretion. Thus, 
bays Plutarch, did Aristides attach himself to Clisthenes, and Cimon to Aris- 
tides ; and he mentions several others, among the rest Polybius, whom we 
have mentioned so often, and who in his youth was the constant disciple and 
taithful imitator of the celebrated Philopcemen. 

Themistocles and Aristides were of very different dispositions; but they 
both rendered great services to the commonwealth Themnustocles, who na- 
turally inclined to popular jae nment, omitted nothing that could contri- 
bute to render him agreeable to the people, and to gain friends; behaving 
himself with great affability and compluisance to eve1y body, always ready 
to do service to the citizens, every one of whom he knew by name; nor was 
he very nice about the means he used to oblige them (3)Somebody talking 
with him once on this subject, told him he would make an excellent magis- 
trate, 1f his behaviour towards the citizens was more equal, and 1f he was 
not biassed in favour of one more than another: “God forbid,” rephed 
‘Themistocles, ‘‘ I should ever sit upon a tribunal, where my friends should 
‘‘find no more credit or favour than strangers.” Cleon, who appeared sume 
time after at Athens, observed a quite difterent conduct, but yet such as was 
not wholly exempted from blame When he came into the administration of 
public affairs, he assembled all lus friends, and declared to them, that from 
that moment he renounced their friendship, lest 1t should prove an obstacle 
tov him 1n the discharge of his duty, and cause him to act with partiahty and 
injustice. This was doing them very little honour, and judging harshly of 
their integrity. But, a» Plutarch says, it was not his friends, but his pas- 
sions, that he ought to have renounced 

Aristides had the discretion to observe a just medium between these two 
vicious extremes. Being a favourer of aristocracy 1n imitation of Lycurgua, 
whose great admirer he was, he in a manner struck out a new path of” his 
own ; not endeavouring to oblige his friends at the expense of justice, and 
yet always ready to do them service when consistent with 1t He carefully 
avoided making use of his friends’ recommendations for obtaining employ- 
ments, jest it should prove a dangerous obligation upon him, as well asa 

lausible pretext for them, to expect the same favour on the lke occasion. 
He used to say, that the true citizen, or the honest man, ought to make no 
other use of his credit and power, than upon all occasions to practise what 
was honest and just, and engage others to do the same. 

Considering this contrariety of principles and humours among these great 
men, we are not to wonder, 1f, during their administration, there was a con- 
tinual opposition between them. ‘Themustocles, who was bold and enter- 
prising, was still sure almost always to find Aristides against him who 
thought himself obliged to thwart the other’s designs, even sometimes when 
they were just and beneficial to the public, lest he should get tuo great an 
ascendant and authority, which might become pernicious to the common- 
wealth. One day, having gut the better of Themustocles, who had made 
s0.ne proposal really advantageous to the state, he could not contain himself, 
but cried out aloud as he went out of the assembly, “ Thit the Athenians 


(1) Plut {in Arist.p 319 820 etin Them. 112.113. An seni sit gerend. Resp. p. 700. 70. 
cs} Discere a peritis, se 111 optimos —Tacitin Agric 
Circ. de Senect. Plut Au Sens sit gui Resp p 806, 807. 
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“* would never prosper, till they threw them both into the Barathrum.” The 
Barathrum was a pit into which malefactors condemned to die were thrown. 
(1)But notwithstanding this mutual opposition, when the common interest 
was at stake, they were no longer enemies: and whenever they were to take 
the field, or engage in any expedition, they agreed tegether to lay aside all 
differences on leaving the city, and to be at liberty to resume them on their 
return, if they thought fit. 

The predominant passion of Themistocles was ambition and the love of 
glory, which discovered itself from his childhood. After the battle of Mara- 
thon, which we shall speak of presently, when the people were every where 
extolling the valour and conduct of Multiades, who had won it, Themisto- 
cles never appeared but in a very thoughtful and melancholy humour; he 
apent whole nights without sleep, and was never seen at public feasts and 
entertainments as usual When his friends, astonished at this change, asked 
him the reason of 1t, he made answer, ‘‘ That the trophies of Miultiades would 
““ not let him sleep.” These were a kind of incentive, which never ceased to 

rompt and animate his ambition. From this tume Themistocles addicted 
fimself wholly to arms ; and the love of martial glory wholly engrossed him. 

As for Aristides, the love of the public good was the great spring of all 
his actions What he was most particularly admired for, was his constancy 
and steadiness under the unforeseen changes, to whih those who have the 
admunistration of affairs are exposed ; for he was neithen elevated with the 
honour conferred upon him, nor cast down at the contempt and disappoint- 
ments he sometimes experienced. On all occasions, he preserved his usual 
calmness and temper, being persuaded, that a man ought to give himself up 
entirely to his country, fad to serve 1t with a perfect disinterestedness, as 
well with regard to glory as to riches The general esteem he had gained 
for the uprightness of his intentions, the purity of his zeal for the interests 
of the state, and the sincerity of his virtue, appeared one day 1n the theatre, 
when one of sch) lus’s plays was acting. For when the actor repeated that 
verse which describes the character of Amphiaraus, ‘‘ He does not desire to 
“seem an honest and virtuous man, but really to be so,” the whole audience 
cast their eyes on Aristides, and applied the character to him. 

Another thing related of him, with respect to a public employment, is very 
remarkable. He was no sooner made treasurer-general of the republic, than 
he made it appear that his predecessors 1n office had cheated the state of vast 
sums of money, and amongst the rest, Themustocles in particular ; for this 
great man, with all his merit, was not irreproachable on that head. For 
which reason, when Aristides came to pass his accounts, Themistocles raised 
a mighty faction against him, apeised: him of having embezzled the public 
treasure, and prevailed so far as to have him condemned and fined. But the 
principal inhabitants, and the most virtuous part of the citizens, rining up 
against so unjust a sentence, not only the judgment was reversed, and the 
fine remitted, but he was re-elected treasurer for the year shen He 
then seemed to repent of his former administration ; and by shewing himself 
more tractable and indulgent towards others, he found out the secret of 
pleasing all that plundered the commonwealth. For, as he neither reproved 
them, nor narrowly inspected their accounts, all these punters grown fat 
with spoil and rapine, now extolled Aristides to the skies. It would have 
been easy for him, as we perceive, to have enriched himself in a post of that 
mature, which seems, as it were, to invite a man to it by the many favour- 
able opportunities 1t lays 1n his way ; especially as he had to do with officers, 
who for their part were intent upon nothing but robbing the public, and 
would have been ready to con the frauds of the treasurer their master. 
upon condition he did them the same favour. 

These very officers now made interest with the people to have him con- 
tinued a third year in the same employment. But when the time of election 
was come just as they were upon the point of electing Aristides unanimoualy, 

rose up, and warmly reproved the Athenian people- “What,” says he, 
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“when I si is your treasure with all the fidelity and diligence an honest 
* man 1s capable of, I met with the most cruel treatment, the most mor- 
“ tifying returns , and now that I have abandened it to the mercy of all these 
“robbers of the public, am I an admirable man, and the best of citizens ? 
** 1 cannot help declaring to you, that I am more ashamed of the honour you 
*‘do me this day, than I was of the condemnation you passed against me 
“this time twelvemonth: and with giief I find, that 1t 1s more glorious 
“with us to be complarsant to knaves, than to save the treasures of the re- 
“public” By this decla: ition he silenced the public plunderer., and gained 
the esteein of all good men 

Such were the characters of these two illustrious Athemans, who began 
e display their extraordinary ment, when Darius turned his aims against 

reece. 


2 DARIUS SENDS HFRALDS INTO GREECE IN ORDER TO SOUND rFHE 
PEOPLE, AND 10 REQUIRE THEM TO SUBMIL 


(1)Before this prince would directly engage in this enterprise, he judged 
it expedient, first of all, to sound the Grevians, and to know in what man 
ner the different states stood affected towards him With this view he sent 
heralds into ill parts of Greece to require earth and water in his name _ this 
was the form used by the Persians when they exacted submission from those 
they were desirous of bringing under subjection. On the arrival of these 
heralds, many of the Grecian cities, dreading the power of the Peuisians, 
comphed with their demands , as did also the inhabitants of Atgina, a httle 
isle, over-against, and not far from Athens Thuis proceeding of the people 
of /Egina was looked upon as a public treason The Athenians represented 
the matter to the Spartans, whuvu immediately sent Cleomenes one of their 
hings, to apprehend the authors of 1t. The people of Ai gina refused to de- 
liver them, under pretence that he came without his colleague 

[his colleague was Demaratus, who had himself suggested that excuse 
As soon as Cleomenes was retuined to Sparta, in orde: to be revenged on 
Demaratus for that affront, he endeavoured to get him deposed, as not be- 
ing of the royal family , and succeeded 1n his attempt by the assistance of the 
priestess of Delphi, whom he had suborned to give an answer favourable to his 
designs Demaratus, not being able to endure so gross aninjury, banished him- 
self from his country, and retired to Darius, who received him with open aims, 
and gave him a considerable settlement in Persia He was succeeded in the 
throne by Leutychides, who joined his colleague, and went with him to 
fEgina, from whence they brought away ten of the principal inhabitants, 
and committed them to the custody of the Athenians, their declared ene- 
mies Cleomenes dying not long after, and the fraud he had committed at 
Delphi being discovered, the Lacedwmonians endeavoured to oblige the peo- 
ple of Athens to set those prisoners at liberty, but they refused. 

(2)The Peisian heralds, who went to Sparta and Athens, were not so fa- 
vourably received as those that had been sent to the other cities. One of 
them was thrown into a well, and the other into a deep ditch, and were bid 
to take there earth and water. I should be less surprised at this unworthy 
treatment, 1f Athens alone had been concerned in 1t It was a proceeding 
suitable enough to a popular government, rash, impetuous, and violent, 
where reason 1s seldom heard, and every thing determined by passion. But 
I do not find any thing 1n this agreeable to the Spartan equity, and gravity. 
They were at hberty to refuse what was demanded but to treat public 
officers, 1n such a manner, was an open violation of the law of nations. (3)If 
what historians say on this head be true, the crime did not remain unpuni 
Talthybius, one of Agamemnon’s heralds, was honoured at Sparta as a god, 
and had atemple there He re.enged the indignities done to the heralds of 
the king of Persia, and made the Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, by 
bringing many terrible accidents upon them In order to appease him, and 
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to expiate their offence, they sent afterwards several of their chief citizens 
into Pewua, who ey offered themselves as victims for their country 
Thev were delivered into the hands of Xerxes, who would not let them suf- 
fer, but sent them back to their owncountry. As for the Athenians, Tal- 
thybius executed his vengeance on the family of Miltiades, who was princi- 
pally concerned in the outrage committed upon Darius’s heralds. 


3. THE PERSIANS DEFEATED AT MARATHON BY MILTIADES. 


(1)Darius immediately sent away Datis and Artaphernes, whom he had 
appointed generals in the room of Mardonius. There instructions were, to 
give up Eretria and Athens to be plundered, to burn the houses and tem- 
ples, to make all the inhabitants of both places prisoners, and tu send them 
to Darius ; for which purpose they went provided with a great number of 
chains and fetters. (2)They set sail with a fleet of five or six hundred ships, 
and an army of five hundred thousand men. After having made themselves 
inasters of the isles in the A“gean sea, which they did without difficulty, 
they steered their course towards Eretria, a city of Euboea, which they took 
after a siege of seven days by the treachery of some of the principal inha- 
bitants ; they reduced 1t enturely to ashes, put all the inhabitants 1n chains, 
and sent them to Persia (3) Darius, contrary to theu expectation, treated 
them kindly, and gave them a village in the country vf Cissia for their ha- 
bitation, which was but a day’s journey from Susa, where(4) Appollomus 
Tyanceus found some of their descendants six hundred years afterwards. 

After this success at Eretria, the Persians advanced towards Attica (5) 
Hippias conducted them to Marathon, a little teuwn by the sea side They 
took care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of Eretria, and to let them 
know, that not an inhabitant of that place had escaped their vengeance, 1n 
hopes that this news would induce them to surrender immediately The 
Athenians had sent to Lacedzmon, to desire succours against the common 
enemy, which the Spartans granted them instantly, and without delbera- 
tion; but which could not set out till some days after, on account of an 
ancient custom and superstitious maxim amongst them, that did not admit 
them to begin a march before the full of the moon. Not one of their other 
alles prepared to succour them, such t2rror had the formidable army of the 
Persians spread on every side. The inhabitants of Platze alone furnished 
them with a thousand soldiers In this extremity the Athenians were ob- 
liged to arm their slaves, which had never been done there before this oc- 
casion. 

The Persian army commanded by Datis, consisted of an hundred thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse. That of the Athenians amounted in all only 
to ten thousand men. It had ten generals, of whom Muiltiedes was the chief, 
and these ten were to have the command of the whole army, each for a day, 
one after another. There was a great dispute among these officers, whether 
they should hazard a battle, or expect the enemy within the walls. The 
latter opimion had a great majority, and appeared very reasonable. For, 
what appearance of success could there be in facing, with a handful of sol- 
diers, sO numerous and formidable an army as that of the Persians? Mil- 
tiades, however, declared for the contrary opimon, and shewed, that the 
only means to exalt the courage of their own troops, and to strike terror 
into those of the enemy, wasto advance boldly towards them with an air of 
confidence and intrepidity. Aristides strenuously defended this opinion, and 
brought some of the other commanders into it, so that when the suffrages 
came to-be taken, they were equal on both sides of the question. Hereupon 
Miltiades addressed himself to Callimachus, who was then (6)Polemarch, and 
had a mght of voting as well as the ten commanders. He very warmly re- 
presented to him, that the fate of their country was then in his hands, and 


1} A. M. 3514. Ant. J. C 490 (2) Plat 10 Moral p. 829 (3) Herod |! vi c 119 
. @ Philostr |: ec 17. (5) Herod 1 vi c 102. 120 Cor Nep in Milt c. 
ev —vi. Justin. lac 3) Plut.:nm Aristid p. 321 (6) The Polemarch of 
Athens was both an oficer and a cousiderable magistrate, equally employed to command 
in the army, and to admuuister justice I shall give a large account of this offce 10 
another place. 
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that his single vote was to determine whether Athens should perserve her 
liberty, or be enslaved ; and that he had it in his power by one word to be- 
come as famous as Harmodius and Aristogiton, the authors of that liberty 
the Athenians enjoyed. Callmmachus pronounced the word in favour of 
Miltiades’s opinion. And accordingly a battle was resolved upon. 

Aristides, reflecting that a command which changes every day must neces- 
sarily be feeble, unequal, not of a piece, often contrary to itself, and that 
the commander must be incapable either of projecting or executing any uni- 
form design, was of opinion, that their danger was both too great and too 
pressing for them to ase) sere their affairs to such inconveniences. In order to 
obviate these he judged it necessary to vest the whole power 1n a single per- 
son: and to induce his coll es to act conformably, he himself set the first 
example of res tion. en the day came on which it was his turn to 
take upon him the command, he resigned it to Miltiades, as the more able and 
experienced general. The other commanders did the same, all sentiments 
of jealousy giving way to the love of the public good: and, by this day’s be- 
haviour we may learn, that it 1s almost as glorious to acknowledge merit in 
other persons, as to have it in one’s self. Multiades however thought fit to 
wait till his own day came. ‘Then, like an able captain, he endeavoured by 
the advantage of the ground to gain what he wanted in strength and num- 
ber. He drew up his army at the foot of a mountain, that the enemy should 
not be able either to surround him, or charge him inthe rear On the two 
sides of his army he caused large trees to be thrown, which were cut down 
on purpose, in order to cover his fianks, and render the Persian cavalry 
cucleas. Datis, their commander, was very sensible that the place was not 
advantageous for him: but, relying upon the number of his troops, which 
was infinitely superior to that of the Athenians, and, on the other hand, not 
being willing to stay till the reintorcement of the Spartans arrived, he de- 
termined to engage. The Athenians did not wait for the enemy's charging 
them. As soon as the signal for battle was given, they ran against the enemy 
with all the fury imaginable. The Persians looked upon this first step of 
the Athenians as a piece of madness, considering their army was so small, 
and utterly destitute both of cavalry and archers: but they were quickly 
civibosived: Herodotus observes, that this was the first time the Grecians 

an an engagement by running in this manner, which may seem some- 
what antonmling: And, indeed, was there not reason to =i lar that 
their running would in some measure weaken the troops, and blunt the edge 
of their first 1mpetuosity ; and that the soldiers, having quitted their ranks, 
might be out of breath: spent, and in disorder, when they came tothe enemy, 
who, waiting to receive them in good order and without stirring, ought, one 
would think, to be in a condition to sustain the charge advantageously ? 
(1)This consideration engaged Pompey, at the battle of Pharsalia, to kee 
his troops in a steady posture, and to forbid their making any motion, t 
the enemy made the first attack: (2)But Cesar (3)blames Pompey’s con- 
duct in this respect, and gives this reason for 1t,—that the :mpetuosity of 
an army’s motion in running to engage, inspires the soldiers with a certain 
enthusiasm and martial fury, and gives an additional force to their blows, 
and that increases and inflames their courage, which, by the rapid movement 
of so many thousand men together, is blown up and animated, to use the 
expression, hke flames by the wind _ I leave it to the gentlemen whe pro- 
fess arms, to decide the point between these two great captains, and return 
te my subject. 

The battle was very fierce and obstinate Multiades had made the wings 
of his army exceeding strong, but had left the main body more weak, and 


(i) Cees in Bell. Civil. 1. un. (2) Plut.in Pomp. p.656 et in Cas p.719. 
(3) Quod nobis quidem nulla ratione factum a Pompeio videtur. proptcrea quod est 
uedam incitatio atque alacritas naturaliter innata omnibus, que studio pugne incen- 
itur. Hanc non reprimere, sed augere imperatores debent a, bso 
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not so deep, the reason of which seems manifest enough Having but ten 
thousand men to oppose to such a numerous and vast army, 1¢ was impossible 
for him either to make a large front, or to give an equal depth to his batta- 
lions. He was obliged therefore to take his choice ; and he imagined, that 
he could gain the victory no otherwise, than by the efforts he should make 
with his two wings, in order to break and disperse those of the Persians ; not 
doubting that, when once his wings were victorious, they would be able tu 
attack the enemy’s main body in flank, and complete the victory without 
much difficulty. This was the same plan as Hannibal followed afterwards at 
the battle of Cannz, which succeeded so well with him, and which indeed 
can scarce ever fail of succeeding. The Persians then attacked the main 
body of the Gremian army, and made their greatest effort particularly upon 
their front. This was led by Aristides and Themistocles, who supported it 
a long time with intrepid courage and bravery, but were at length obliged to 
give ground. At that very instant came up their two victorious wings, which 
had defeated those of the enemy, and put them to flight. Nothing could be 
more seasonable for the main body of the Grecian army, which began to be 
broken, being quite borne down by the number of the Persians. The scale 
was quickly turned, and the Barbarians were entirely routed. They all 
betook themselves to flight, not towards their camp, but to their ships, that 
they might make their escape. The Athenians pursued them thither, and set 
many of their vessels on fire. On this occasion it was that Cynzgirus, the 
brother of the poet A¢schylus, who laid hold of one of the ships, in order to 
get into it with those that fled, (1) had his right hand cut off, and fell inte 
the sea and was drowned ‘The Athenians took seven of their ships. They 
had not above two hundred men killed on their side 1n this engagement ; 
whereas, on the side of the Persians, above six thousand were slain, without 
reckoning those who fell into the sea as they endeavoured to escape, or those 
that were consumed with the ships set on fire 

Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful and perfidious citizen, 
in order tu recover the unjust dominion usurped by his father Pisistratus 
over the Athenians, had the baseness to become a servile courtier to a Bar- 
barlan prince, and to implore his aid against his native country. Urged on 
by hatred and revenge, he suggested all the means be could invent to load 
his country with chains ; and even put himself at the head of 1ts enemies, 
tur the purpose of reducing that city to ashes to which he owed his bnth, and 
against which he had no other ground of complaint, than that she would not 
acknowledge him for her tyrant An ignominiwus death, together with ever- 
lasting infamy entailed upon his name, was the just reward of so black a 
treachery. 

(2) Immediately after the battle, an Athemian soldier, stil reeking with 
the blood of the enemy, quitted the army, and ran to Athens, to carry his 
fellow-citizens the happy news of the victory. When he ariived at the ma- 
gistrate’s house, he oat uttered two words,—** Rejoice, rejuice,(3) the vic- 
“tory 1s ours,” and fell down dead at their feet. 

(4)The Persians thought themselves so sure of the victory, that they had 
brought marble to Marathon, in order to erect a trophy there. ‘The Grecians 
took this marble, and caused a statue to be made of 1t by Phidias, in honour 
of the goddess (5) Nemesis, who had a temple near the place where the battle 
was fought. 

The Persian fleet, instead of sailing by the islands, in order to re-enter 
Asia, duubled the Cape of Sunium, with the design of surprising Athens, 
before the Athenian forces should arrive there to defend the city. But the 
latter had the precaution to march thither with nine tribes to secure their 


G) Justin adds, that C tras, having first had his right and then bis left hand 
eut off with an axe, ja: hold of the vessel with bis teeth, and would not let go, so violeut 
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country, and performed their march with so much expedition, that they 
arrived there the same day. ‘The distance from Marathon to Athens 1s about 
forty miles, or fifteen French leagues. This was a great deal fer an army 
that had just undergone a long and rude battle. By this means the design 
of their enemies miscarried. 

Aristides, the only general that staid at Marathon with his tribe, to take 
care of the spoil and prisoners, acted suitably to the good opinion that was 
entertained of him. For, though gold and silver were scattered about in 
abundance in the enemy’s camp, and though all the tents, as well as gallies 
that were taken, were full of rich clothes and costly furniture, and treasure 
of all kinds to an immense value, he not only was not tempted to touch any 
of it himself, but hindered every body else from touching it 

As soon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lacedemonians began 
their march with two thousand men; and, having travelled with all imayin- 
able expedition, arrived in Attica after three days hard marching ; the length 
of the way from Sparta to Attica being no less than twelve hundred st idia, 
or one hundred and fifty English miles.(1) The battle was fought the day 
before peer arrived: however, they proceeded to Marathon, where they 
found the fields covered with dead bodies and riches After having congra- 
tulated the Athemians on the happy success of the battle, they returned to 
their own country. 

They were hindered, by a foolish and ridiculous superstition, from having 
a share inthe most glorious action recorded 1n history For it 1s almost 
without example, that such an handful of men as the Athenians were, should 
not only make head against so numerous an army as that of the Persians, 
but should entirely rout and defeat them. One is astonished to see so for- 
midable a power attack so small a city, and muiscarry ; and we are almost 
tempted to disbelieve the truth of an event that appears so improbable, but 
which nevertheless 1s very certain and unquestionable. This battle alone 
shews what wonderful things may be performed by an able general, who 
knows how to take his advantages , by the intrepidity of soldiers, who are 
not afraid of death ; by a zeal for one’s country , the love of liberty , an 
hatred and detestation of slavery and tyranny, which were sentiments na- 
tural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly very much augmented and inflamed 
in them by the very presence of Hippias, whom they dreaded to have again 
for their master, after all that had passed between them 

(2)Plato, in more places than one, makes it his business to extol the battle 
of Marathon, and 1s for having that action considered as the source and ori- 
ginal cause of all the victories that were gained afterwards. It was undoubt- 
edly this victory that deprived the Persian powers of that terror which had 
rendered them so formidable, and made every thing stoop before them: it 
was this victory that taught the Grecians to know their own strength, and 
not to tremble before an enemy terrible only in name, that made them find 
by experience, that victory does not depend so much upon the number, as 
the courage of troops ; that set before their eyes 1n a most conspicuous hght 
the glory there 1s in sacrificing one’s life in the defence of our country, and 
for the preservation of liberty , and, lastly, that inspired them, through the 
whole course of succeeding ages, with a noble emulation and warm desire to 
imitate their ancestors, and not to degenerate from their virtue. For, on all 
important occasions, it was customary among them to put the ple in mind 
of Miltiades and his invincible troop, that is, of a little army of heroes, whose 
intrepidity and bravery had done so much honour to Athens. 

(3)Those that were slain in the battle had all the honour immediately paid 
to them that was due to their merit. Illustrious monuments were erected 
to them all, in the very place where the battle was fought ; upon which their 
own names and that of their tribes were recorded. There were three distinct 
sets of monuments separately set up, one for the Athenians, another for the 
Platsans, and a third for the slaves, whom they had admitted among their 
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soldiers on that occasion. A tomb for Multiades was erected afterwards in 
the same place. 

(1)The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon what the Athenians did to 
honour the memory of their general, deserves to be taken notice of. For- 
merly, says he, speaking of the Romans, our ancestors rewarded virtue by 
marks of distinction that were not stately or magnificent, but such as were 
rarely granted, and for that very reason were highly esteemed ; whereas now 
they are so profusely bestowed, that httle or no value is set upon them. The 
same thing happened, adds he, among the Athemans. AlJl the honour that 
was paid to Miltiades, the great deliverer of Athens and of all Greece, was, 
that in a picture of the battle of Marathen, drawn by order of the Athe- 
mans, he was represented at the head of the ten commanders, exhorting the 
soldiers, and setting them an example of theirduty But this same people 
in latter ages, being grown more powei ful, aud corrupted by the flatteries of 
their orators, decreed three hundred statues to Demetrius Phalereus. 

(2)Plutarch makes the same reflection, and wisely observes, that the(3) 
honour which 1s paid to great men ought not to be looked upon as the reward 
of their Wlustrious actions, but only as a mark of esteem of which such mo- 
numents are intended to perpetuate the remembrance It 1s not, then, the 
statelaness or magnificence of public monuments, which gives them their 
value, or makes them durable, but the sincere gratitude of those that erect 
them. The three hundred statues of Demetrius Phalereus were all thrown 
down even in his own hfetime, but the picture representing the courage of 
Mailtiades was preserved many ages after him. 

(4)This picture was kept at Athens 1n a gallery, adorned and enriched with 
different paintings, all excellent in their kind, and done by the greatest mas- 
ters ; which for that reason was called wumaAy, signifying varied and diver- 
sified. The celebrated Polygnotus, a native of the isle of Thasos, and one 
of the finest painters of his time, painted this picture, or at least the greatest 
part of 1t ; and, as he valued himself upon his honour, and was more attached 
to glory than interest, he did it grates, and would not receive any recompence 
for it The city of Athens therefore rewarded him with a sort of coin that 
was more acceptablesvto his taste, by procuring an order from the Amphic- 
tyons to appoint him a public lodging in the city, where he might live during 
his own pleasure. 

(5)The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was of no very long 
diuiation. After the battle of Marathon, he desired and obtained the com- 
niand of a fleet of seventy ships, in order to punish and subdue the islands 
tnat had favoured the Barbarians Accordingly, he reduced several of them ; 
but having had ill success in the isle of Paros, and upon a false report of the 
arrival of the enemy's fleet, having raised the siege which he had laid to the 
capital city, wherein he had received a very dangeious wound, he returned 
to Athens with his flect, and was there impeached by a citizen, called Xan- 
thippus, who accused him of having raised the siege through treachery, and 
in consideration of a great sum of money given him by the king of Persia 
Little probability as there was 1n this accusation, it nevertheless prevailed 
over the merit and innocence of Miltiades. (6@)He was condemned to lvse 
his life, and to be thiown into the Barathrum a sentence passed only upon 
the greatest criminals and maletacto1»s The magistrate opposed the execu- 
tion of so unjust a condemnation. All the favour shewn to this preserver of 
his country, was to have the sentence of death commuted into a penalty of 
fifty talents, or fifty thousand crowns French money, being the sum to which 
the expenses of the fleet, that had been equipped upon his solicitation and 
advice, amounted. Not being rich enough to pay this sum, he was sent to 
prison, where he died of the wound he had received at Paros. Cimon, his 
son, who was at this time very young, signalized his piety on this oceasion, 
as we shall find in the sequel he did his courage afterwards. He purchased 
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the permission of burying his father’s body, by paying the fine of fifty thou- 
sand crowns, in which he had been condemned, which sum the young man 
raised as well as he could, by the assistance of his friends and relations. 

Cornelius Nepos observes, that what chiefly induced the Athemans to act 
in this manner, with regard to Miltiades, was only his great merit and repu- 
tation, which made the people who were but lately delivered from the yoke 
of slavery under Pisistratus apprehend, that Miltiades, who had been tyrant 
before in the Chersonesus, might affect the same at Athens.(1) They there- 
fore chose rather to punish an innocent person, than to be under perpetual 
apprehensions of him. To this same principle was the institution of the 
ostracism at Athens owing. (2)I have elsewhere given an account of the 
most plausible reasons upon which the ostracism could be founded: but I do 
not see how we can fully justify so strange a policy, to which all merit be- 
comes suspected, and virtue itself appears criminal. 

(3)This appears plainly in the banishment of Aristides. His inviolable 
attachment to justice obliged him on many occasions to oppose Themustocles, 
who did not pique himself upon his delicacy in that respect, and who spared 
no intrigues and cabals to engage the suffrages of the people, for removing a 
rival who always opposed his ambitious designs. (4)This 1s a strong instance 
that a person may be superior in merit and virtue, without being so 1n credit. 
The impetuous eloquence of Themiustocles bore down the justice of Aristides, 
and occasioned his banishment In tlus kind of trial the citizens gave their 
suffrages by writing the name of the accused person upon a shell, called in 
Greek éspaxov, from whence came the term ostracism. On this occasion, a 
peasant, who could not write, and did not know Aristides, applied to himself, 
and desired him to put the name of Aristides upon his shell ‘** Has he done 
** you any wrong,” said Aristides, “ that you are for condemning him 1n this 
“manner?” ‘* No,” rephed the other, “Ido not so much as know him , 
“*‘ but I am quite tired and angry with hearing every body call him the Just ” 
Aristides, without saying a word move, calmly took the shell, wrote his own 
name on it, and returned it. He set out for his banishment, imploring the 
gods that no accident might befall hi, country to make it regret him. The 
preat Camuillus,(5) 1n a ike case did not imitate his generosity, and prayed 
tu a quite different effect, desiring the gods to force his ungrateful country, 
by some misfortune, to have occasion for his aid, and re him as soon as 
possible. 

(6)O happy republic! cries out Valerius Maximus, speaking of Aristides’s 
banishment, which, after having so basely treated the most virtuous man it 
ever produced, has still been able to find citizens zealously and faithfully at- 
tached to her service! Felsces Athenas, que post tllius extlum, wmventre alr- 
quem aut virum bonum, aut amaniem sut civem potuerunt, cum quo tunc tpsa 
sancittas migravtil J 


SECTION VIII. 


DARIUS RESOLVES TO MAKE WAR IN PERSON AGAINSF EGYPT, AND 
AGAINSI GREECE, &c 


WueEn Darius (7) received the news of the defeat of his army at Marathon, 
he was violently enraged , and that bad success was so far from discouraging 
or diverting hun from carrying on the war against Greece, that 1t only served 
to animate him to pursue it with the greater vigour, 1n order to be revenged 
at the same time for the burning of Sardis, and for the dishonour incurred 


(i) Hec populus respiciens maluit eum innocenten plecti, quam se diutius esse in 
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at Murathon. Being thus determined to march in person with all his forces, 
he dispatched orders to all his subjects in the several provinces of his empire, 
to arm themselves for this expedition. 

After having spent three years in making the necessary preparations, he 
had another war to on, occasioned by the revolt of Beype. It seems 
from what we read in (1)Diodorus Siculus, that Darius went thither himself 
to quell it, and that he succeeded. That histerian relates, that u this 
prince’s desiring to have his statue placed before that of Sesostris, chief 
priest of the Egyptians told him, “ he had not yet equalled the glory of that 
‘* conqueror ,” and that the king, without being offended at the 1an 
priest’s freedom, made answer, that he would endeavour to surpass it. Dio- 
dorus adds farther, that Darius, detesting the impious cruelty which his pre- 
decessor Cambyses had exercised in that country, expressed great reverence 
for their gods and temples; that he had several conversations with the 
Egyptian priests upon matters of religion and government ; and that having 
learned of them, with what gentleness their ancient kings used to treat their 
subjects, he endeavoured, after his return into Persia, to form himself upon 
their model. But (2) Herodotus, more worthy of belief in this particular 
than Diodorus, only observes, that this prince, resolving at once to chastise 
his revolted subjects, and to be avenged on his ancient enemies, determined 
to make war against both at the same time, and to attack Greece in person 
with the main body of his army, whilst the rest of 1t was employed in the 
reduction of Egypt 

(3)According to an ancient custom among the Persians, their king was not 
allowed to go to war, without having first named the person that should suc- 
ceed him on the throne; a custom wisely established to prevent the state’s 
being exposed to the troubles which generally attend the uncertainty of a 
successor, to the inconvemences of anarchy, and to the cabals of various pre- 
tenders Darius, before he undertook his expedition against Greece, thought 
himself the more obliged to observe this rule, as he was already advanced in 
years, and as there was a difference between two of his sons, upon the point 
of succeeding to the empire ; which difference might occasion a civil war after 
his death, 1f he left 1t undetermined. Darius, had three sons by his first 
wife, the daughter of Gobryas, all three born before their father came to the 
crown ; and four more by Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were all born 
after their father’s accession to the throne. Artabazanes, called by Justin 
Artamenes, was the eldest of the former, and Xerxes of the latter. Arta- 
bazanes alleged in his own behalf, that as he was the eldest of all the bro- 
thers, the right of succession, according to the custom and practice of all 
nations, belonged to him preferably to all the rest. Xerxes’ argument was, 
that as he was the son of Darius by Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, who 
founded the Persian empire, 1t was more just that the crown of Cyrus should 
devolve upon one of his descendants, than upon one that was not. Dema- 
ratus, the Spartan king, unjustly deposed by his subjects, and at that time 
an exile at the court of Persia, secretly suggested to Xerxes another argu- 
ment to support his pretensions: That Artabazanes was indeed the eldest son 
of Darius, but he, Xerxes, was the eldest son of the king; and, therefore, 
Artabazanes being born when his father was but a private man, all he could 

retend to, on account of his semority, was only to inherit his private estate ; 

ut that he, Xerxes, being the first-born son of the king, had the best right 
to succeed to the crown. He farther supported this argument by the exam- 
ple of the Lacedemomans, who admitted none to inherit the kingdom but 
those children that were born after their father’s accession. The right of 
succession was accordingly determined in favour of Xerxes. 

(4)Justin(5) and Plutarch place this dispute after Darius’ decease. They 


(1) Lib i P54 8 (2) Herod. 1. vi c.2 (3) Idemsc 2.8. 
(4) Adeo fraterna contentio fuit, ut neo victor msultaverit, nec victus doluerit 5 
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both tuke notice of the prudent conduct of these two brothers on so nice an 
occasion. Accurding to their manner of relating this fact, Artabazanes was 
absent when the king died ; and Xerxes mmediately assumed all the marks, 
and exercised all the functions of the sovereignty. But, upon his brother’s 
returning home, he quitted the diadem and the tiara, which he wore in such 
® manner as only suited the king, went out to meet him, and shewed him all 
imaginable respect. They agreed to make their uncle Artabanes the arbi- 
trator of their difference, and, without any further appeal, to acquiesce 1n his 
decision. All the while this dispute lasted, the two brothers shewed one 
another all the demonstrations of a truly fraternal friendship, by keeping up 
® continual intercourse of presents and entertainments, from whence their 
mutual esteem and confidence for each other banished all their fears and sus- 
picions on both sides, and introduced an unconstrained cheerfulness and a 
perfect security. This is a spectacle, says Justin, highly worthy of our ad- 
miration ; to see, whilst most brothers are at daggers-drawing with one 
another about a small patrimony, with what moderation and temper both 
waited for a decision, which was to dispose of the greatest empire then in 
the universe. When Artabanes gave judgment in favour of Xerxes, Arta- 
bazanes the same instant piostrated himself before him, acknowledging him 
for his master, and placed him upon the throne with his own hand ; by which 
proceeding he shewed a greatness of soul truly royal, and infinitely superior 
to all human dignities This ready acquiescence 1n a sentence so contrary to 
his interests, was not the effect of an artful policy, that knows how to dis- 
semble upon occasion, and to derive honour to itself from what 1t could not 
prevent. No it proceeded fium a real 1espect for the laws, a sincere affec- 
tion for his brothe1, and an indiifeience for that which so warmly inflames 
the ambition of mankind, and so frequently arm» the nearest relations against 
each other For his part, during his whole lite, he continued firmly attached 
to the interests of Aerxes, and prosecuted them with so much ardour and 
zeal, that he lost his hfe in his service at the battle of Salamis. 

(1)At whatevei time this dispute 15 tu be placed, 1t 1s evident Darius could 
not execute the double expedition he was meditating against Egypt and 
Greece , and that he was prevented by death from pursuing that project 
He had reigned thirty-six years. ‘The epitaph(2) of this prince, which con- 
tains a boast, that be could drink much without disordering his reason, proves 
that the Persian» actually thought that circumstance added to their glory. 
W’e shall see 1n the sequel, that Cyrus the younger ascribes this quality to 
himself, as a perfection that rendered him movie worthy of the throne than 
his elder brother. Who 1n these times would think of annexing this merit 
to the qualifications of an excellent prince ° 

Darius had many excellent qualities, but they were attended with great 
failings , and the kingdom felt the effects both of the one and of the other 
(3) For such 1s the condition of princes, they never act nor hve for themselves 
alone. Whatever they are, either as to good or evil, they are for their 
people; and the interests of the one and the other are inseparable. Darius 
had a great fund of gentleness, equity, clemency, and kindness for his people ; 
he loved justice, and respected the laws: he esteemed merit, and was careful 
to reward 1t:; he was not jealous of his rank or authority, so as to exact a 
forced homage, or to render himself inaccessible ; and notwithstanding his 
own great experience and abilities in public affairs, he would hearken to the 
advice of others, and reap the benefit of their counsels. It 1s of him the holy 
{4)scripture speaks, where it say, that he did nothing without consulting 
the wise men of his court. He was not afraid of exposing his person in 
battle, and was always cool even in the heat of action : (5)he said of himself, 
that the most 1mmunent and pressing danger served only to increase his cou- 
rage and his prudence: 1n a word, there have been few princes more expert 
than he in the art of governing, or more experienced in the business of war. 


Cl) Herod 1 vi c 4 . 
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Nor was the glory of being a conqueror, if that may be called a glory, want- 
ing to his character For he not only restored and entirely confirmed the 
empire of Cyrus, which had been very much shaken by the ill conduct of 
Cambyses and the Magian rmposter ; but he hkewise added many great and 
rich provinces to it, and particularly India, ‘Thrace, Macedonia, and the isles 
contiguous to the coasts of Ionia. 

But sometimes these good qualities of his gave way to failings of a quite 
opposite nature. Do we see any thing hke Darius’s usual gentleness and 
zood nature in his treatment of that unfortunate father, who desired the 
favour of him to leave him one of his three sons at home, while the other 
two followed the king in his expedition? Was there ever an occasion wherein 
he had more need of counsel, than when he formed the design of making war 
upon the Scythians ° And could any one give-more prudent advice, than his 
brother gave him on that occasion * But he would not follow it. Does there 
appear 1n that whole expedition any mark of wisdom or prudence? What do 
we see in all that affair, but a prince intoxicated with his greatness, who fan- 
c1es there is nothing in the world that can resist him ; and whose weak am- 
bition to signahze himself by an extraordinary conquest, has stifled all the 
good sense, judgment, and even military knowledge, he formerly displayed ” 

What constitutes the sohd glory of Darvue's reign is, his being chosen by 
God himself, as Cyrus had been before, to be the instrument of his mercies 
towards his people, the declared protector of the Israelites, and the restorer 
of the tem fe at Jerusalem The reader may see ale sinha of his history in 
the book of Ezra, and in the writings of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 


CHAP. ITI. 

THE HISTORY OF XERXES, INTERMIXED WITH THAL OF THE GREEKS. 
Tue reign of Xerxes lasted but twelve years, but abounds with great events. 
SECTION If. 

XERXES REDUCES EGYPT, &c. &c, 


Xrrxes (1) having ascended the throne, employed the first year of his reign 
in carrying on the preparations begun by his father, for the reduction of 
Eg; pt, he also confirmed to the Jews at Jerusalem all the privileges granted 
them by his father, and peau that which assizned them the tribute of 
Samaria, for supplying them with victims for the temple of God. 

(2)In the second year of his reign he marched against the Egyptians, and 
having defeated and subdued these rebels, he made the yoke of their subjec- 
tion more heavy ; then giving the government of that province to his bro- 
ther Achemenes, he returned about the latter end of the year to Susa. 

(3)Herodotus, the famous historian, was born this same year at Halicar- 
nassus 1n Caria. For he was fifty-three years old, when the Peloponnesian 
war first began. 

(4) Xerxes, puffed up with his success inst the Egyptians, determined 
to make war against the Grecians. He (5) did not intend, he said, to buy 
the figs of Attica, which were very excellent, any longer, because he would 
eat no more of them till he was master of the country. But before he en- 
gaged in an enterprise of that 1mportance, he thought proper to assemble his 
council, and take the advice of all the greatest and most illustrious persons 
of his court. He laid before them the design he had of making war against 
Greece, and acquainted them with his motives ; which were, the desire of 
imitating the example of his predecessors, who had all of them distinguished 
their names and reigns by noble enterprises ; the obligation he was under to 
revenge the insolence of the Athenians, who had presumed to fall upon Sar- 
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dis, and reduce it to ashes; the necessity he was under to avenge the dis- 
grace his country had received at the battle of Marathon, and the prospect 
of the great advantages that might be reaped from this war, which would be 
attended with the conquest of Europe, the most rich and fertile country in 
the universe. He added farther, that this war had been resolved on by his 
father Darius, and he meant only to follow and execute his intentions ; he 
concluded with promising ample rewards to those who should distinguish 
themselves by their valour in the expedition. 

Mardonius, the same person that had been so unsuccessful in Darius’s 
reign, grown neither wiser nor less ambitious by his ill success, and being 
anxious for the command of the urmy, was the first who ve his opinion. 
He began by extolling Xerxes abvve all the kings that had= zone before or 
should succeed him. He endeavoured to show the indispensible necessity of 
avenging the dishonour done to the Persian name ; he disparaged the Gre- 
cians, and represented them as a cowardly timoerous people, without courage, 
without forces, or experience in war. For a proof of what he said, he men-~ 
tioned his own conquest of Macedonia, which he exaggerated 1n a very vain 
and ostentatious manner, as 1f that people had submitted to him without any 
resistance. He presumed even to affirm, that not any of the Grecian nations 
would venture to come out against Xerxes, who would march with all the 
forces of Asia, and 1f they had the temerity to present themselves before 
him, they would learn to their cost, that the Persians were the bravest and 
most warlike nation 1n the world. 

The rest of the council, perceiving that this flattering discourse extremely 
pleased the king, were afraid to contradict 1t, and all kept silence. This was 
almost an unavoidable consequence of Xerxes’s manner of proceeding. A 
wise prince, when he proposes an affair in council, and really desires that 
every one should speak his true sentiments, is extremely careful to conceal 
his own opinion, that he may put no constraint upon that of others, but leave 
them entirely at hberty. erxes, on the contrary, had openly discovered 
his own inclination, or rather resolution to undertake the war. When a 
prince acts in this manner, he will always find artful flatterers, who being 
eager to insinuate themselves and to please, and ever ready to comply with 
his passions, will not fail to second his opinion with specious and plausible 
reasons: whilst those that would be capable of giving good counsel are re- 
strained by fear ; their being very few courtiers who love their prince well 
enough, and have sufficient courage, to venture to displease him, by disputing 
what they know to be his taste or opinion. 

‘The excessive praises given by Mardonius to Xerxes, which is the usual 
language of flatterers, ought to have rendered him suspected by the king, 
and made him apprehend, that under an appearance of zeal for his glory, that 
nobleman endeavoured to cloak his own ambition, and the violent desire he 
had to command the army. But these sweet and flattering words, which 
glide like a serpent under ftowers, are so far from displeasing princes, that 
they captivate and charm them. They do not consider that men flatter and 
praise them, because they believe them weak and vain enough to suffer 
themselves to be deceived by commendations that bear no proportion to their 
merit and actions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole council mute. In this general 
silence, Artabanes, the king’s uncle, a prince very venerable for his age and 
prudence, made the following speech: ‘‘ Permit me, great prince,” says he, 
addressing himself to Xerxes, “to deliver my sentiments to you on this 

‘ occasion, with a liberty suitable to my age and to your interest. When 
Darius, your father and my brother, first thought of making war against 
the Scythians, I used all my endeavours to divert him from it. I need not 
‘tell you what that enterprise cost, or what was the success of 1t. The 
‘ people you are going to attack are infimitely more formidable than the Scy- 
‘thians. The Grecians are esteemed the very best troops in the world, 
‘either by land or sea. If the Athenians alone could defeat the numerous 
army commanded by Datis and Artaphernes, what ought we to expect from 
all the states of Greece united together? You design to pass from Asia inte 
Vou. I. 3 E 
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** Europe, by laying a bridge over the sea. And what will become of us, if 
“* the Athenians, proving victorious, should advance to this bridge with their 
** fleet and break it down? I stall tremble when I consider, that 1n the Scy- 
“ thian expedition, the life of the king your father, and the safety of all his 
** army, were reduced to depend upon the fidelity of a single man ; and that, 
“*3f Hystiw@us the Milesian had, in compliance with the strong intreaties 
*¢ made to him, consented to break down the bridge, which been laid 
** over the Danube, the Persian empire had been entirely ruined. Do not 
a yourself, Sir, to the hke danger, especially since you are not obliged 
“to doit Take time at least to refiect upon it. When we have maturely 
“‘ deliberated upon an affair, whatever happens to be the success of it, we 
‘* have nothing to impute to ourselves Precipitation, besides 1ts being im- 
*« prudent, 1s almost always unfortunate, and attended with fatal conse- 
** quences. Above all, do not suffer yourself, great prince, to be dazzled 
*‘ with the vain splendour of :maginary glory, or with the pompous appear- 
*"ance of your troops. The highest and most lofty trees have the most 
‘* reason to dread the thunder. As God alone 1s truly great, he is an enem 
sé ride,(3) and takes pleasure in humbling every thing that exaltath 
‘** itself ; and very often the most numerous armies fly before an handful of 
“‘ men, because he inspires the one with courage, and scatters terror among 
** the others.” 

Artabanes, after having spoken thus to the king, turned himeelf towards 
Mardomus, and reproached him with his want or sincerity or judgment, in 
giving the king a notion of the Grecians so directly contrary to truth ; and 
shewed how extremely he was to blame fur desiring rashly to engage the 
nation in a war, which nothing but his own views of interest and ambition 
could tempt him to advise. ‘“‘ If a war be resolved upon,” added he, “let 
*‘ the king, whove life 1s dear to us all, remain 1n Persia , and do you, since 
** you so ardently desire it, march at the head of the most numerous army 
“‘ that can be assembled. In the mean time, let your children and mine be 
“‘ given up as a pledge, to answer for the success of the war. If the issue of 
““ it be favourable, I consent that mine be put to death ,(2) but 1f it prove 
“‘ otherwise, as I well foresee it will, then I desire that your children, and 
‘‘ you yourself on your return, may be treated in such a manner as you de- 
** serve, for the rash counsel you have given your master.” 

Xerxes, who was not accustomed to hase his sentiments contradicted in 
this manner, fell into a rage: ‘‘ Thank the gods,” says he to Artabanes, 
‘-that you are my father’s brother ; were it not for that, you should this 
‘moment suffer the just reward of your audacious behaviour. But I will 
‘‘ punish you for xt 1n another manner, by leaving Phe here among the 
“‘ women, whom you too much resemble in your cowardice and fear, whilst I 
“‘ march at the head of my troops, where my duty and glory call me.” | 

Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in very respectful and inoffensive 
terms: Xerxes nevertheless was extremely offended. It 1s the (3) muisfor- 
tune of princes, spo:led by flattery, to look upon every thing as dry and aus- 
tere, that 1s, sincere and ingenuous, and to regard all counsel, delivered with 
a generous and disinterested freedom, as a seditious presumption. They do 
not consider, that even a good man never dares to tell them all he thinks, 
nor discover the whole truth, especially in things that may be disagreeable 
to their humour ; and that what they stand most in need of, 1s a sincere and 
taithful friend, that will conceal nothing from them. A prince ought to think 
himself very happy, 1f in his whole reign he find but one man born with that 
ere of generusity, who certainly ought to be considered as the most valu- 
able treasure of the state; as he 1s, 1f the expression may be admitted, both the 
most necessary, and at the same time the most rare instrument (4) of 
fovernment. 
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Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the occasion we are speaking of. 
When the first emotions of his anger were over, and he had time to reflect 
on his pillow upon the different counsels that were given him, he confessed 
he had been to blame to give his uncle such harsh age, and was not 
ashamed to confess his the next day in open council, sa age ee: Gaal 
ing, that the heat of his youth, and his want of experience, had him 
negligent ag ing the regard due to a prince so worthy of respect as Arta- 
banes, both for his age and wisdom: and declaring at the same time, that he 
was come over to his opinion, notwithstanding a dream he had in the night, 
wherein a vision had appeared to him, and warmly exhorted him to aiid 
take that war. All the lords that com the council were ravished to 
hear the king speak in this manner: and to testify their joy, they fell pros- 
trate before him, striving who should most extol the glory of such a proceed- 
ing; nor could their praises on such an oocasion be at all suspected. (1)For 
it 1s no hard matter to discern, whether the praises given to princes proceed 
from the heart, and are founded upon truth, or whether they drop from the 
lips only, as an effect of mere flattery and deceit. That sincere and humble 
declaration made by the king, far from appearing as a weakness in him, was 
looked be by them as the effort of a great soul, which rises above its faults, 
in bravely confessing them, by way of reparation and atonement. They 
admired the nobleness of this procedure the more, as they knew that princes 
educated like Xerxes, in a vain haughtiness and false glory, are never dis-~ 
posed to own themselves in the wrong, and generally make use of their au- 
thority to justify, with pride and obstinacy, whatever faults they have com-~ 
mitted through ignorance or imprudence. We may venture, I think, to say, 
that it is more glorious to rise in this manner, than 1t would be never to have 
fallen. Certainly there 1s nothing greater, and at the same time more rare 
and uncommon, than to see 2 mighty and powerful prince, and that in the 
time of his greatest prosperity, acknowledge his faults, when he happens to 
commit any, without s g@ pretexts or excuses to cover them ; pay homage 
to truth, even when 1¢ 1s t him, and condemns him; and leave other 
princes, who have a false delicacy concerning their grandeur, the shame of 
gee be abounding with errors and defects, and of never owning that they 

ave any. 

The raphe following, the same phantom, if we may believe Herodotus, 
appeared in to the king, and repeated the same solicitations with new 
menaces and threatenings. Xerxes communicated what passed to his uncle, 
and in order to find out whether this vision was divine or not, entreated him 
earnestly to put on the royal robes, to ascend the throne, and afterwards to 
take his place in his bed for the night. Artabanes eld ae discoursed very 
sensibly and rationally with the k upon the vanity of dreams; and then 
coming to what personally regarded him ; (2) ““] look upon it,” says he, 
“‘ almost equally commendable, to think well one’s self, or to hearken with 
“‘ docility to the good counsels of others. You have both these qualities, 
“‘ great prince ; and if you follow the natural bent of your own temper, it 
“‘ would lead you entirely to sentiments of wisdom and moderation. You 
** never take any violent measures or resolutions, but when the arts of evil 
“* counsellors draw you into them, or the poison of flattery misleads you ; in 
“the same manner as the ocean, which of itself 1s calm and serene, and 
*‘ never disturbed but by the extraneous impulse of other bodies. What 
“‘ afflicted mein the answer you made me the other day, when I delivered 
** my sentiments freely 1n council, was not the personal affront to me, but 
“the injury you did yourself by making so wrong a choice between the 
“ different counsels that were offered ; rejecting that which led you to senti- 
“‘ ments of moderation and equity, and embracing the other, which, on the 
“‘ contrary, tended only to nourish pride, and to inflame ambition.” 

(31) Nec occultum est quando ex veritate, quando adumbrata leetitia, facta impera- 
torum celebrentur ~—Tacit. Annal. | av. c. 3l. 

(@) This thought 1s in Hesiod, Opera et Dies, v 293. Cic. pro Cluent. n 64. et 

Tit Liv lo xxu. n 99. Sepe ege audivi, milites, eum primum esse Vitum, qui ipse 


consulat quid iu rem sit, secundum eum, qui bene monent:i obediat , qui nec ipse 
seusulere, mec alter: parere sciat, eum extiemi ingenn esse. 
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Artabanes, through complaisance, passed the night in the king’s bed, and 
had the same vision which Xerxes had before ; that 1s, 1n his sleep he saw a 
man, who made him severe reproaches, and threatened him with the greatest 
m <fortunes, 1f he continued to oppose the king's intentions. This so much 
affected him, that he came over to the King’s opimon, believing that there 
was something divine 1n these repeated visions ; and the war against the 
Grecians was resolved upon. These circumstances I relate as 1 find them in 
Herodotus. 

Xerxes, in the sequel, did but ill support this character of moderation. We 
shall find, that he had but very short intervals of wisdom and reason, which 
shone out only for a moment, and then gave way to the most culpable and 
extravagant excesses. We may judge, however, even from thence, that he 
had very good natural parts and inclinations. But the most eacellent qua- 
lities are soon spoiled and corrupted by the poison of flattery, and the pos- 
session of absolute and anhinited power: (1)Vs domsnationss convulsus. 

It 1s a fine sentiment in a minister of state, to be less affected with an af- 
front to himself, than with the wrong done his master by giving him evil and 
pernicious counsel. 

The counsel of Mardonius was pernicious because, as Artabanes observes, 
it tended only to nourish and increase that spirit of haughtiness and violence 
in the prince, which was but too prevalent in him already, éspw cvtscys , and 

2)in that 1t disposed and accustomed his mind still to carry his views and 

esires beyond his present fortune, still to be aiming at something farther, 
and to set no bounds to his ambition. This 1s the predominant passion of 
those men whom we usually call conquerors, and whom, according to the lan- 
guage of the holy scripture, we might call with greater propriety,(3) ‘‘10b- 
“‘bers of nations.” If you consider and examine the whole succession of 
Persian ae I says Seneca,(4) will you find any one of them that ever stopped 
his career of his own accord, that ever was saticfied with his past conquests , 
or that was not forming some new project or enterprise, when death surprised 
him? Nor ought we to be astonished at such a disposition, adds the same 
author, for ambition 1s a gulf and a bottomless abyss, wherein eveiy thing 
1» lost that 1s thrown in, and where, though you were to heap province upon 
province, and kingdom upon kingdom, you would never be able to fill up the 
mighty void 


SECTION II 


XERXES BEGINS HIS MARCH, AND PASSES FROM ASI 1 INIO LUROPE, 
BY CROSSING THE SIrRAIPS OF THE HELLESPON! UPON A BRIDGE 
OF BOATS. 


Tur war being resolved upon (5)Xerxes, that he might omit nothing which 
could contribute to the success of his undertaking, entered into a confede- 
racy with the Carthaginians, who were at that time the most potent people 
of the west, and made an agreement with them, that whilst the Persian forces 
should attack Greece, the Carthagimians should fall upon the Grecian colo- 
nies that were settled 1n Sicily and Italy, in order to hinder them from com- 
ing to the aid of the other Grecians. ‘The Carthaginians made Amilcar their 
general, who did not content himself with raising as many troops as he could 
in Africa, but with the money that Xerxes had sent him engaged a gréat 
number of soldiers out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his service ; so that he 
collected an army of three hundred thousand men, and a proportionate num- 
ber of ships, in order to execute the projects and stipulations of the league 


(1) Tacitus (@) ‘Oc xaxdv ein dsdacxacy tHy Yuxyw wAcov Ts BiLecOar aet EQE1¥ Te 
w apeorTor (3) der. 1v 7. 

4) Nec boc Alexandr tantum vitiam fuit, quem per Liber: Herculisque vestigia fe- 
lix temeritas egit , sed ommium, quas fortana irrtayit implendo lotum regni Persic: 
stenima percense, quem ipvenies, cus modum mmper! satietas fecerit 2. qui non syitam 
in albgua ulterius procedend: cogitatione finierit 2? Necid mirum est. Quicquid cupidi- 
tits contigit, penitus hauritur et conditur nec interest queue eo, quod :nexplebile 
est, congeras —Senec | 31: de Benef c. 3. 5) A M.3583 Ant,J C 461, 
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Thus Xerxes, eeably to the prophet (i)Daniel’s prediction, “ having, 
“ threugh his cieat gawer and his Great hes stirred up all the mations of 
“the then known world against the realm of Greece,” that is to say, of all 
the west under the command of Amilcar, and of all the east, that was under 
his own banner, (2)set out from Susa, in order to enter upon this war, in the 
fifth year of his reign, which was the tenth after the battle of Marathon, and 
marched towards Sardis, the place of rendezvous for the whole land-army, 
whilst the fleet advanced along the coasts of Asia Minor towards the Hel. 


lespont. 

(3) Xerxes had given ordersto have a passage cut through mount Athos. 
This is a mountain in Macedonia, now a province of Turkey in Europe, which 
extends a great way into the Archipelago, 1n the form of a penins It is 
joined to the land only by an isthmus of about half a league over. We have 
already taken notice, that the sea in this place was very tempestuous, and 
occasioned frequent shipwrecks. Xerxes made this his pretext for the orders 
he gave for cutting through the mountain ; but the true reason was, the van- 
ity of signalizing himself by an extraordinary enterpmse, and by doing a 
thing that was extremely difficult ; as Tacitus says of Nero: Erat tncredtbi- 
ium cupttor. Accordingly Herodotus observes, that this undertaking was 
more vain-glorious than useful, since he might with less trouble and expense 
have had his vessels carried over the Isthmus, as was the practice in those 
days The passage he caused to be cut through the mountain was broad 
enough to let two gallies, with three banks of oars each, pass through it a- 
breast. (4)This prince, who was extravagant enough to believe, that all na- 
ture and the very elements were under his command, in consequence of that 
opinion, wrote a letter to mount Athos 1n the following terms: ‘ Athos, thou 
“‘ proud and aspiring mountain, that liftest up thy head unto the heavens, I 
“ advise thee not to be so audacious, as to put rocks and stones, which can- 
“‘ not be cut, in the way of my workmen. If thou givest them that opposi- 
“ tion, I will cut thee entirely down, and throw thee headlong into the sea.” 
{5)At the same time he oidered his labourers to be whipt, mm order to make 
them carry on the work the faster. 

(6\A traveller, who lived 1n the time of Francis the First, and who wrote 
a book in Latin concerning the singular and remarkable things he had seen 
in his travels, doubts the truth of this fact ; and takes notice, that as he 
passed near mount Athos, he could perceive no traces or footsteps of the work 
we have been speaking of. 

(7) Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced towards Sardis. Having 
left Cappadocia, and passed the river Halys, he came to Cylene, a city of 
Phrygia, near which 1s the source of the Mander. Pythius, a Lydian, had 
his residence 1n this city , and, next to Xerxes, was the most opulent prince 
of those times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole army with incredible 
magnificence, and made him an offer of all his wealth towards defraying the 
expenses of his expedition. Xerxes, surprised and charmed at so generous an 
offer, had the curiosity to enquire to what sum his riches amounted. Pythius 
made answer, that having the design of offer them to his service, he had 
taken an exact account of them, and that the silver he had by him amounted 
to two thousand (8)talents, which made six millions French money ; and the 
gold to four milhons of darics(9), wanting seven thousand, that is to say, 
to forty millions of livres, wanting seventy thousand, reckoning ten livres 
French money to the daric. All this money he offered him, telling him, that 
his revenues were sufficient for the support of his household. Xerxes made 
him very hearty acknowledgments, entered into a particular friendship with 
him ; and, that he might not be outdone in generosity, instead of accepting 
his offers, obliged him to accept as a Pe of the seven thousand cs 
which were wanting to make up his gold to a round sum of four millions. 


1) Dan. x @. 2) Herod. |. vii. c 26 A. M. 3594. Ant. J. C. 480. 

(3) Herod. 1 vit.c 21. 24 4) Plut. de Ira. Cohib. AN 455. (5) Plat. de 
Anim ‘Franq p 470 (6) Bellon singul] rer. Observ. p. 76. 

(7) Herod | v1 c 26 27 (8) About 255,000/ Sterling. 


(9) About 1,700,000/ Sterh +s 
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After such a conduct as this, who would not think that Pythius’s(1) pecu- 
liar character and particular virtue bad been generosity, and a noble contem 
of mches? And yet he was ene of the most penurious princes in the world ; 
and who, besides his sordid avarice with regard to himself, was extremely 

cruel and inhuman to his subjects, whom he kept continually employed in 
hard and fruitless labour, always digging in the gold and silver mines, which 
he had in his territories. When he was absent from home, all his subjects 
went with tears in their eyes to the princess his wife, laid their complaints 
before her, and implored her assistance. Commuserating their condition, 
she made use of a very penieebigrieae method to work upon her husband, 
and to give him a clear sense and a kind of palpable demonstration of the 
folly and injustice of his conduct. On his return home, she ordered an en- 
tertainment to be prepared for him, very magnificent in appearance, but 
which in reality was no entertainment. All the courses and services were 
of gold and silver ; and the prince, 1n the midst of all these rich dishes and 
splendid rarities, could not satisfy his hunger. He easily divined the mean- 
ing of this enigma, and began to consider, that the end of gold and silver 
was not merely to be looked upon, but to be employed and made use of , and 
that to neglect, as he had done, the business of husbandry and the tillage 
of lands, by employing all his people in the digging and working of mines, 
was the direct way to bring a famine both upon himself and his country. 
For the future, therefore, he only reserved a fifth part of his people for the 
business of mining Plutarch has preserved this fact in a treatise, wherein 
he has collected a great many others to prove the ability and industry of 
ladies. We have the same disposition oe mind detailed in fabulous story, 
in the example of a (2)prince, who reigned in that very country, for whom 
every thing that he touched was immediately turned into gold, according to 
the request which he himself had made to ie gods, and who by that means 
was in danger of perishing with hunger. 

(3)The same prince, who had made such obliging offers to Xerxes, having 
desired as a favour of him some time afterwards, that out of his five sons 
who served in his army, he would be pleased to leave him the eldest, in order 
to be a support and comfort to him in his old age; the king was so enraged 
at the proposal, though so reasonable in itself, that he caused the eldest son 
to be killed before the eyes of his father, giving the latter to understand, 1t 
was a favour that he spared him and the rest of his children; and then 
causing the dead body to be cut in two, and one part to be placed on the 
right, and the other on the left, he made the whole army pass between them, 
as if he meant to purge and purify 1t by such a sacrifice. What a monster 
in nature 1s a prince of this kind! How 1s it possible to have any dependence 
upon the friendship of the great, or to rely upon their warmest professions 
and protestations of gratitude and service. 

(4)From Phrygia Xerxes marched, and arrived at Sardis, where he spent 
the winter. From thence he sent heralds to all the cities of Greece, except 
Athens and Lacedsmon, to require them to give him earth and water, which, 
as we have taken notice before, was the way of exacting and acknowledging 
submuseion. 

As soon as the spring of the year came on, he left Sardis, and directed his 
march towards the Hellespont. (5)Being arrived there, he was desirous to 
see a naval ement for his curiosity and diversion. To this end a throne 
was erected for upon an eminence ; and 1n that situation, seeing all the 
sea crowded with his vessels, and the land covered with his troops, he at first 
felt a secret joy diffuse iteelf through his soul, in surveying with his own eyes 
the vast extent of his power, and considering hi as the most happy of 
mortals: but reflecting soon afterwards, that of so many thousands, in an 
hundred years tame there would not be one living soul remaining, his joy 
was turned into grief, and he could not forbear weeping at the uncertainty 
and instability of human things. He might have found another subject of 

_ . . ; 2) Midasking of Ph 
1) noo calis him Pythis.—Plut. de Virt. Mulher. 998. & Pea: TY Gime 


L. vis. c38.99. Sen. de fra, I. 1. c. 17. Idem c. 2 
6) Iden, ¢. 4. 46. 
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reflection, which would have more justly merited his tears and affliction, had 
he turned his thoughts upon himself, and considered the reproaches he de- 
served for being the instrument of shortening that fatal term to millions of 
peopie, whom his cruel ambition was going to sacrifice in an unjust and un- 
necessary war. 

Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making himself useful to the 
oung prince, and of instilling into him sentiments of goodness to his people, 
aid hold of this moment, 1n which he found him touched with a sense of ten- 

derness and humanity, and led him into farther reflections upon the miseries 
with which the lives of most men are attended, and which render them so 
painful and unhappy ; endeavouring at the same time to make him senmsble of 
the duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able to prolong the natural 
life of their subjects, ought at least to do all that les in their power to alle- 
viate the pains and allay the bitterness of it. 

In the same conversation Xerxes asked his uncle, 1f he still persisted in 
his first opinion, and if he would still advise him not to make war against 
Greece, supposing he had not seen the vision, which occasioned him to change 
his sentiments. Artabanes owned, he still had his fears; and that he was 
very uneasy concerning two things. What are those two things? replied 
Xerxes. he land and the sea, says Artabanes , the land, because there 1s 
no country that can feed and maintain so numerous an army, the sea, be- 
cause there are no ports capable of receiving such a multitude of vessels. The 
king was very sensible of the strength of this reasoning ; but, as 1t was now 
too late to go back, he made answer, that in great undertakings men ought 
not so narrowly to examine all the inconveniences that may attend then, 
that if they did, no signal enterprises would ever be attempted , and that, if 
his predecessors had observed so scrupulous and timorous a rule of policy, the 
Persian empire would never have attained its present height of greatness and 

lory. 

2 ‘Artabanes gave the king another piece of very prudent advice, which hv 
thought fit to follow no more than he had done the former § This adviu 
was, not to employ the Ionians 1n his service against the Grecians, from wh», 
they were cram descended, and on which account he ought to sus). | 
their fidelity Xerxes, hower, after these conversations with his uncle, treat<. 
him with great friendship, paid him the highest marks of honour and respect, 
sent him back to Susa to take the care and administration of the empire 
upon him during his own absence, and to that end invested him with hi, 
whole authority. 

(1)Xerxes, at a vast expense, had caused a bridge of boats to be built 
across the sea, for the passage of his forces from Asia into Europe. The 
space that separates the two continents, formerly called the Hellespunt, and 
now called the Straits of the Dardanelles, or of Gallipoli, 1s seven stadia in 
breadth, which 1s near an English mile. A violent storm rising on a sudden, 
soon after broke down the bridge. Xerxes hearing this news on his arrival, 
fell into a transport of passion, and, in order to avenge himself of so cruel 
an affront, commanded two pair of chains to be thrown into the sea, as if he 
meant to shackle and confine it, and that his men should give it three hun- 
dred strokes of a whip, and speak to 1t in this manner: “ Thou troublesome 
‘Cand unhappy element, thus does thy master chastise thee for having af- 
“‘ fronted him without reason. Know, that Xerxes will easily find means to 
‘© pass over thy waters in spite of all thy billows and resistance.” The ex- 
travagance of this prince did not stop here ; but making the undertakers of 
the work answerable for events, which do not in the least depend upon the 

ower of man, he ordered all the persons to have their heads struck off, that 
had been charged with the direction and management of that undertaking. 

(2)Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, one for the army to 
pass over, and the other for the baggage and beasts of burden. He appointed 
workmen more able and expert than the former, who went about it 1n this 
manner, They placed three hundred and sixty vessels across, some of them 
having three banks of oars, and others fifty oars a-piece, with their sides 


(1) Herod. I. vit. c. 33, 36 (2) Idem.c. 
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turned towards the Euxine sea; and on the side that faced the Atgean sea 
they put three hundred and fourteen. They then cast large anchors into 
the water on both sides, in order to fix and secure all these vessels nst 
the violence of the winds, and against the current (1)of the water. n the 
east side they left three passages or vacant spaces between the vessels, that 
there might room for small boats to go and come easily, as there was oc~ 
casion, to and from the Euxine sea. After this, upon the land on both sides 
they drove large piles into the earth, with huge rings fastened to them, to 
which were tied six vast cables, which went over each of the two bridges ; 
two of which cables were made of hemp, and four of a sort of reeds, called 
Gifror, which were made use of in those tames for the making of cordage. 
Those that were made of hemp must have been of an extraordinary strength 
and thickness, since every cubit of those cables weighed a talent (2) he 
cables laid over the whole extent of the vessels lengthwise, reached from one 
side of the sea to the other. When this part of the work was finished, quite 
over the vessels lengthwise, and over the cables we have been speaking of, 
they laid the trunks of trees, cut purposely for that use, and flat boats again 
over them, fastened and joined together, to serve as a kind of floor or solid 
bottom: all which they covered over with earth, and added rails or battle- 
ments on each side, that the horses and cattle might not be frightened with 
seeing the sea in their passage. This was the furm of those famous bridges 
built by Xerxes. 

When the whole work was completed, a day was appointed for their passing 
over: And as soon as the first rays of the sun began to appear, sweet odours 
of all kinds were abundantly spread over both the bridges, and the way was 
strewed with myrtle. At the same time Xerxes poured out hbations into the 
sea, and turning his face towards the sun, the principal object of the Persian 
worship, he implored the assistance of that God in the enterprise he had un- 
dertaken, and desired the continuance of his protection till fe had made the 
entire conquest of Europe, and had brought it into subjection to his power 
This done, he threw the vessel which he used in making his hbations, together 
with a golden cup, and a Persian scimitar, into the sea The army was seven 
days and seven nights in passing over these straits , those who were appointed 
tu conduct the march, lashing the poor soldiers all the while with whips, in 
order to quicken their speed, according to the custom of that nation, which 
properly speaking was only a huge assemblage of slaves. 


SECTION III. 
THE NUMBER OF XERXES FORCES, &e. &c 


Xerxes(8) directing his march across the Thracian Chersonesus, arrived at 
Dor, a city standing at the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace: where, having 
encamped his army, and given orders for his fleet to follow him along the 
shore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the land-army, which he had brought out of Asia, consisted of 
seventeen hundred thousand foot, and of fourscore thousand horse, which, 
with twenty thousand men that were absolutely necessary at least for con- 
ducting and taking care of the carriages and the camels, made 1n all eighteen 
hundred housed men. When he had passed the Hellespont, the other 
nations that submitted to him made an addition to his army of three hundred 
thousand men ; which made all his land forces together amount to two muil- 
lions one hundred thousand men. 

His fleet, as it was when it set out from Asia, consisted of twelve hundred 
and seven vessels, or gallies, all of three banks of oars, and intended for 
fighting. Each vessel carried two hundred men, natives of the country that 


(1) Polybius remarks, that there 1s a current of water from the lake Maotis and the 
Euxine Sea, :rnto the ean sea, occasioned by the rivers which empt themselves into 
those two seas —Polyb. I. 1v. p 2307, 306. (2) A talent in weight consisted of 60 
mine, that is to say, of 42 pounds of our weight , and the mina consisted of 100 drachms 

@) Herod.1 wn.c 56-60 and 1s. —i87. 
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fitted them out, beside» thirty more, that were either Persians or Medes, or 
of the Sace , which made in all two hundred and seventy-seven thousand 
six hundred and ten men. The European nations augmented his fleet with 
an hundred and twenty vessels, each of which carried two hundred men, 1n 
all four and twenty thousand : these added to the other, amounted together 
to three hundred and one thousand six hundred and ten men. 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all of large vessels, the small gallies of 
thuty and fifty oars, the transport-ships, the vessels that carried the provi- 
m0ns, and that were employed in other uses, amounted to three thousand. 
If we reckon but eighty men in each of these vessels, one with another, that 
made in the whole two hundred and forty thousand men. 

Fhus when Xerxes arrived at Thermopyle, his land and sea forces together 
made up the number of two mullions, six hundred and forty-one thousand, 
tix hundred and ten men, without including servants, eunuchs, women, 
sutlers, and other people of that sort, who usually follow an army, and of 
which the number at this time was on to that of the forces, so that the 
whole number of those that followed Xerxes 1n this expedition amounted to 
five millions, two hundred and me Tae Mabe thousand, two hundred and 
twenty. Thisis the computation which Herodotus makes of them, and in 
which Plutarch and Isocrates agree with him. (1)Duodorus Siculus, Pliny, 
Elan, and others, fall very sho.t of this number 1n their calculation. but 
their accounts of the matter appear to be less authentic than that of Hero- 
dotus, who lived in the same age 1n which this expedition was made, and who 
repeats the inscription engraved, by oi1der of the Amphiectyons, upon the 
monument of those Grecians who were killed at Thermopylw, which expressed 
that they fought against three millions of men. 

(2)For the sustenance of all these persons, there must be every day con- 
sumed, according to Herodotus’s computation, above an hundred and ten 
thousand, three hundied and forty medimni of flour, (the medimnus was a 
measure, which, according to Bud.zus, was equivalent to six of our bushels, ) 
allowing for every head the quantity of a chaenix, which was the daily por- 
tion or allowance that masters gave their slaves among the Grecians. We 
have no account in history of any otrer army so numerous as this. And 
amongst all these mullions of men, the1e was not one that could vie with 
Xerxes in point ef beauty, either for the comeliness of his face, or the tall- 
ness of his person. But thisis a poor merit or pre-eminence for a prince, 
when attended with no other. Accordingly Justin, after he has mentioned 
the numbe: of these troops, adds that this vast body of forces wanted a chief : 
Hute tanio agmuns dux defust. 

We should hardly be able to conceive how 1t was possible to find a sufficient 
quantity of provisions for such an immense number of persons, 1f the histo- 
rian (3)had not informed us, that Xerxes had employed four whole years in 
making preparations for this expedition We have seen already how many 
vessels of burden there were that coasted along continually to attend upon 
and supply the land army, and doubtless there were fresh ones airiving 
every day, that furnished the camp with a sufficient plenty of all things ne- 
cessary. 

(4) Herodotus acquaints us with the method they made use of to calculate 
their forces, which were almost innumerable. They assembled ten thousand 
men in a particular place, and ranked them as close together as was possible , 
after which they described a circle quite round them, and erected: a httle 
wail upon that circle about half the height of a man’s body ; when this was 
done, they made the whole army successively pass through this space, and 
thereby knew to what number it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us also a particular account of the different armour of all 
the nations this army consisted of. Besides the generals of every nation, 
who each of them commanded the troops of ther respective vga the 


jand-army was under the command of six Persian generals; viz. ardo- 
(1) Diod It xi p 8 Phnl xxxu: ¢c 10 Shan.xm c $8 (2) Herod. low c 187 
(3) Idem c 20 (4) Idem . © 
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mus, the son of Gobyras, Tirintatechmes, the son of Artabanes, and Sme1- 
dones, son of Otanes, both near relations to the king, Masistes, son of 
D iuius and Atossa , Gergis, son of Ariazes , and Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus 
The ten thousand Persians, who were called the Immortal Band, were com- 
minded by Hydarnes, [Ihe cavalry had ita particular commanders. 

l here were hikewise four Persian generals who commanded the fleet. In 
(1)Herodutus we have a particular account of all the nations by which 1t 
was fit .d out Artemima queen ef Halicarnassus who from the death of 
ter husband govcrn: d the kingdom tor herson who wasstill a minor, brought 
but five vessels along with her, but they were the best equipped, and the 
haht«-t ships in the whole fleet, next tu those of the Sidonians =‘ his prin- 
cess distinguished herself in this war by her singular cou ige and still more 
by her prudence and conduct Herodetus observes thit among all the 
comm inders 2n the army, there was not one who vave Xerxcs so good advice 
and such wise counsel as this queen out he wis not prudent enough to 
apply it to lus advantage 

hen Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by land and sea, he asked 
Demaratus, if he thought the Grecians would dire to wait fo. him I have 
ahead, taken notice, that this Demaratus was one of the two kings of Sparta, 
who, being esxuled by the faction of his enemies, had tikhen refuge at the 
Persian court, where he was entertained with the greitest muks of honour 
and beneficence (2)As the courtiers were one diy expressin, thei sul p11se 
that a king should suffer himself to be banished, and desired him to acquaint 
them with the reason of it “It 1s, sivs he, ‘‘ because the law 18 more 
‘“ powerful than the kings at Sparta’ This piince was ve1y much esteemed 
aun Persia but neither the injustice of the Spartan citizens noi the hind 
treatment of the Persian king, could make him forget Iis country,3) As 
soon as he knew that Aerxes was making preparations for the war, he found 
means to give the Giecians secret intelligence of 1t And now, being ob- 
hged on this occasion to speak his sentiments to the king, he did 1t with 
“has a noble freedom and dignity, as became a Spartan and the king of 
arta 
ek Demaratus, before he answered the kin.z’s question, desired to kno v 
whether it was his pleisure that he should flitter him, or that he should 
speak his thoughts to him freely and truly Xerxes hiving declared that he 
desired him to act with entire sincerity, he s coke in the following terms 
“‘ Great prince,” says Demaratus, “‘since it 15 igreeible to your pleasure 
‘and commands, J shall detiver my sentiments tv you with the utmoost truth 
‘and sincerity It must be confessed, that, from the beginning of time, 
Greece has been trained up, and accustomed to poverty . but then she has 
‘introduced and established virtue within her territories, which wisdom 
‘ cultivates and the vigour of her laws miumtains And it 1s by the use which 
‘ Greece knows how to make of this virtue, that she equally defends herself 
‘against the inconveniences of poverty, and the yoke of servitude But, 
“to speak only of the Lacedemonians, my particular countrymen, you ma 
‘assure yourself, that as they are born and bred up in hberty, they wi 
‘never hearken to any proposals that tend toslavery Though they were 
‘ deserted and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and reduced to a band 
‘of a thousand men, or even to a more inconsiderable number, they wall 
“ still come out to meet you, and not refuse to give you battle” Xerxes, 
upon hearing this diecourse, fell a-laughing, and said he could not compre- 
hend how men 1n such a state of liberty and independence as the Lacedsmo-~ 
nians were described to enjoy, who had no master to force and compel them 
to it, could be eapable of exposing themselves in such a manner to danger 
and death: Demaratus replied :(5) ‘“* Fhe Spartans indeed are free, and 
“ under no subjection to the will of any man, but at the same time they 
“have laws, to which they are subject, and of which they stand in Shag 
“awe than your subjects do of your Majesty Now, by these laws they are 


rs pcre } wi 89 90 ¢ (2) ie ” pout - acon p 220 
uicior patna post fugam, quam regi post beneficia — Justin 
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** forbid ever to fly in battle, let the number of their enemies be never so 
“superior, and are commanded, by abiding firm in their post, either to 
** conquer or to die.” 

Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith Demaratus spoke to 
him, and continued his march. 


SECTION IV. 


THE LACEDZXMONIANS AND ATHENIANS SEND TO THEIR ALLIES IN 
VAIN TO REQUIRE SUCCOURS FROM THEM THE COMMAND OF THE 
FLEET GIVEN TO THE LACED-ZMONIANS. 


LacEDzMON (1)and Athens, which were the two most powerful citiesof Greece, 
and the cities agarnst which Xerxes was most exasperated, were not indolent 
or asleep, whilst so formidable an enemy was approaching. Having received 
intelligence long before of the designs of that prince, they had sent spies to 
Sardis, 1n order to gain a more exact information of the number and quality 
of his forces. These spies were seized and as they were just going to be put 
to death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gave orders that they should be 
conducted through his army and then sent back without any harm being 
done to them At their return, the Grecians understood what they had to 
appreven’ from so potent an enemy. ; 

hey sent deputies at the same time to Argos, into Sicily, to Gelon tyrant 
of Syracuse, to the isles of Corcyra and Crete, to desire succours from them, 
and to form a league against the common hh 

So dans people of Argos offered a considerable succour, on condition they 
should have an equal share of the authority as either of the two kings of 
Sparta This was granting them a great deal: but into what errors and 
muschiefs are not men led by a mistaken point of honour, and a foolish jea- 
lousy of command! The Argives were not contented with this offer, and 
refused to enter into a league with the Grecians, without considering, that 
if they suffered them to be destroyed, their own ruin must inevitably follow 

(3)The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, and addressed themselves 
to Gelon, who was the most potent prince of the Greeks at that time He 
promised to assist them with two hundred vessels of three benches of oars, 
with an army of twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, two thou- 
sand hght-armed soldiers, and the same number of bowmen and slingers, 
and to supply the Grecian army with provisions during the whule war, on 
condition they would make him generalissimo of all the forces both by land 
and sea. The Lacedemonians were highly offended at such a proposal. 
Gelon then abated somewhat in his demands, and promised the same, provided 
he had at least the command either of the fleet or of the army. This proposal 
was strenuously opposed by the Athenians, who made answer, that they alone 
had arght to command the fleet, in case the Lacedwmonians were willing 
to give it up. Gelon hada more substantial reason for not leaving Sicily 
unprovided of troops, which was the approach of the formidable army of the 
Carthaginians, commanded by Amiulcar, which consisted of three hundred 
thousand men. 

(4) The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, gave the envoys a more 
favourable answer, and imniediately put to sea with a fleet of sixty vessels. 
But they advanced no farther than to the coasts of Laconia, pretending they 
were hindered by contrary winds, but in reality waiting to see the success 
of an engagement, that they might afterwards range themselves on the side 
of the conqueror. 

(5)The people of Crete, having consulted the Delphic oracle, to know 
what resolution they were to take on this occasion, absolutely refused to 
enter into the league. 

(6) Thus wore the Lacedsmonians and Athenians left almost to them<« 


(3) Herod. 1 vii c 145 146 (2) Idem, c. 148 --152 (3) Idem, c 158. --164, 
(4) Idem, c 168 (5S) Idem, c 169 ~171. (6) Edem, c. 192, 
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selves, all the rest of the cities and nations having submitted to the heralds 
that Xerxes had sent to require earth and water of them, excepting the 
peovle of ‘Thespia and of Platzz (1)In so pressing a danger, their first 
care was to put an end to all discord and division among themselves ; for 
which reason the Athenians made peace with the people of Afgina, with 
whom they were actually at war. 

(2)Their next care was to appoint a general: for there never was any 
occasion wheiein 1t was more necessary to choose one capable of so important 
a trust, than in the present conjuncture, when Greece was upon the point of 
being attacked by the whole forces of Asia. The most able and experienced 
captains, terrified at the greatness of the danger, had taken the resolution 
of not presenting themselves as candidates. There was a certain citizen at 
Athens, whose name was Epicydes, who had some eloquence, but 1n other 
respects was a person of no merit, was 1n disreputation for his want of cou- 
rage, and notorious for his avarice Notwithstanding all which, it was ap- 
prehended, that, 1n the assembly of the people, the votes would run in his 
tavour, Themistocles, who was sensible (3)that in calm weather almost any 
mariner may be capable of conducting a vessel, but that 1n storms, and 
tempests, the most able pilots are at a loss, was convinced, that the common- 
wealth was ruined, 1f Epicydes was chosen general, whose venal and merce- 
nary soul gave them the justest reason to fear that he was not proof against 
the Pe:sian gold There are occasions, when, 1n order to act wi-elv, 1 had 
almost said regularly, it 1s necessary to dispense with, and rise above all 
rule. Themistocles, who knew very well that in the present state of affairs 
he was the only person capable of commanding, did for that 1eason make no 
scruple of employing bribes and presents to remove his competito: (4)and 
having found means to make the ambition of Epicydes amends, by giatily- 
ing his avarice, he got himself elected general 1n his stead We may heie, 
I think, very justly apply to ‘Themustocles what Titus Livius says of Fabius 
ona hke occasion ‘This great commander finding, when I{anmibal was in 
the heart of Italy, that the people were going to make a man of no merit 
consul, employed all his own credit, as well as that of his friends, to be con- 
tinued 1n the consulship, without being concerned at the clamour that might 
be raised against him, and he succeeded inthe attempt The historian adds 
*“«(5)The conjuncture of affairs, and the extreme danger the commonwealth 
““ was exposed to, were arguments of such weight, that they prevented any 
** one from being offended at a conduct which might appear to be coitraly 
**to rule, and removed all suspicion of Fabius’s huving acted from any mvu- 
“tive of interest or ambition On the contrary, the public admired his 
‘*‘ generosity and greatness of soul, in that, as he knew the commonwealth 
“ had occasion for an accomplished general, and could not be ignorant or 
“‘ doubtful of his own singular merit in that respect, he had chosen rather 
*“in some sort to hazard his own reputation, and ala expose his cha- 
“‘racter to the reproaches of envious tongues, than to be wanting in any 
““ service he could render his country ” 

(6)The Athenians also passed a decree to recall home all their people that 
were in banishment They were afraid lest Aristides should join their ene- 
mies, and lest his credit should carry over a great many others to the side of 
the Barbarians. But they had a very false notion of their citizen, who was 
infinitely remote from such sentiments. Be that as 1t might, at this extra- 
ordinary juncture they thought fit to recall him, and Themistocles was so 
far from Sppoae the decree for that purpose, that he promoted 1t with all 
his influence and authority. The hatred and division of these great men 


(1) Herod l.vn.c 145, (2) Plut.in Theraist p 114 

(3) Quilibet nautarum veeteram@ue tranquillo mar: guberaare potest * ubi orta seva 
tenipestas est, ac turbate mari rapitur vento navis, tum viro et gubernatore opus est - - 

iv il xmnv a.8 (4) Xpnyuact tyy ger\oTisiavy eLwencaTro wapa Ts Erexuds, 

(5) ‘Lempus ac necessitas belli, ac discrimen sumine rerum, faciebant ne quis aut in 
exemplum exquireret, aut suspectum cupiditatis imperiu consuiem haberet uin lauda- 
bant potius magnitadisem anini, quod cum summo imperatore esse opus reip scmet, 
seque eum haud duhie esse, minors invidiam suam, s1 qua ex re o1lretur, Quam utilita« 
tem reip. fecisset —Liy 1 xxiv n 9. (6) Plut in Arwt p 322 323 
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had nothing in them ot that implacable bitter, and outrageous spirit, which 
prevailed among the Romans in the latter times of the republic The safety 
of the state was the means of their reconcilintion, and when then service 
was necessary to the prese1 vation of the public, they laid aside all then jea- 
lousy and rancour and we shall see, by the sequel, that Aristides was so far 
from secretly thwarting his former rival, that he zealously contributed to the 
success of his enterprises, and to the advancement of his glory 

The alarm increased 1n Greece, 1n proportion as they received advice that 
the Persian army advanced. If the Athenians and Lacedemonians had been 
able to make no other 1esistance than with their land-forces, Greece had 
been utterly ruined and reduced to slavery  Ihis exigence taught them how 
to set a mght value upon the prudent foresight of Themuistocles, who, upon 
some other pretext, had caused a hundred galleys to be built Instead of 
judging lke the rest of the Athemans, who looked upon the victory of Ma- 
1athon as the end of the war, he, on the contrary, considered it rather as the 
beginning, or as the signal of still greater battles, fo. which 1t was necessary 
to prepare the Athenian people and fiom that very time he began to think 
of raising Athens to a superiority over Sparta, which fo1 1 long time had 
been the mistress of all Greece With this view he judged it expedient to 
make the Athenian power entirely maritime, perceiving very plainly, that, 
as she was so weak by land, she had no other way to 1ender herself useful to 
her allies, or formidable to her enemies His opinion herein prevailed among 
the people in spite of the opposition of Miltiades, whose difference of opinion 
undoubtedly aiose from the little probability there was, that a people entirely 
unacquainted with fighting at sea, and who were only capable of fitting out 
and arming very small vessels, should be able to withstand so formidable a 
power as that of the Persians, who had both a numerous land-army, and a 
fleet of above a thousand ships 

(1)The Athenians had some silver mines 1n a part of Attica, called Lau- 
rium, the whole product and revenue of which used to be distributed amongst 
them Themustocles had the courage to piopose to the people, that the 
should abolish these distributions, and employ that money in building vessels 
with three benches of oars, 1n o1der to make war upon the people of gina, 
against whom he endeavoured to inflame their ancient jealousy No people 
are ever willing to sacrifice their private interests to the general utility of 
the public: for they seldom have so much generosity 01 public spirit, as to 
purchase the welfare or preservation of the state at their own expense The 
Athenian people, however, did 1t upon this occasion moved by the lively 
remonstrances of ILhemistocles, they consented thit the money which arose 
fiom the product of the mines, should be employed in the building of an 
hundred gallies. Against the airival of Xerxes they doubled the numbei, 
and to that fleet Gieece owed its preservation 

(2)When they came to the point of naming a general for the command of 
the navy, the Athenians, who alone had furnished two thirds of it, laid claim 
to that honour as appertaining to them, and their pretensions were certainly 
just and well giounded. It happened, however, that the suffrages of the 
allies all concurred 1n favour of Lurybiades, a Lacedemonian Themistocles, 
though very aspiring after glory, thought 1t incumbent upon him on this 
occasion to neglect his own interests tor the common good of the nation 
and giving the Athenians to understand, that, provided they behaved them- 
selves with courage and conduct, all the Grecvians would quickly desire to 
confer the command upon them of thu own accord, he persuaded them to 
consent, as he would do himself, to give up that point at present to the 
Spartans. It may justly be said, that this prudent modetatiou in 1 hemis- 
tocles was another means of saving the state. Lor the allies threatened to 
separate themselves fiom them, if they refused to comply , and if that had 
happened, Greece must have been anevitably ruined. 


63) Plat in Themist p 113, (2) Herod. ! vin c. 213. 
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SECTION V. 
THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYLZ. THE DEATH OF LEONIDAS. 


Tue only thing that now remained to be discussed,(1) was to know in what 
place they should resolve to meet the Persians, in order to dispute their en- 
trance into Greece. The people of Thessaly represented, that as they were 
the most exposed, and likely to be first attacked by the enemy, it was but 
reasonable that their defence and gsedanh on which the safety of all Greece 
so much depended, should first be provided for ; without which they should 
be obhged to take other measures, that would be contrary to their inclina- 
tions, but yet absolutely necessary, in case their country was left unprotected 
and defenceless. It was hereupon resolved, that ten thousand men should 
be sent to guard the passage which separates Macedonia from Thessaly, near 
the nver Peneus, between the mountains of Olympus and Ossa. But Alex- 
ander, the son of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, having given them to under- 
stand, that if they waited for the Persians in that place, they must inevitably 
be overpowered by their numbers, they retired to Thermopyle. The Thes- 
salians finding themselves thus abandoned, without any farther deliberation, 
submitted to the Persians 

(2)Thermopy]s 1s a strait or narrow pass of mount C£ta, between Thes- 
saly and Phocis, but twenty-five feet broad, which therefore might be de- 
fended by a small number of furces, and which was the only way through 
which the Persian land-army could enter Achaia, and advance to besiege 
Athens. This was the place where the Grecian army thought fit to wait for 
the enemy , the person who commanded 1t was Leomdas, one of the two 
hings of Sparta 

(3)Xerxes in the mean time was upon his march, he had given orders for 
his fleet to follow him along the coast, and to regulate their motions accord- 
ing to those of the land-army. Wherever he came, he found provisions and 
refreshments prepared beforehand, pursuant to the orders he had sent ; and 
every city he arrived at gave him a magnificent entertainment, which cost 
ammense sums of money ‘The vast expense of these treats gave occasion to 
a witty saying of a certain citizen of Abdera in Thrace, who, when the king 
was gone, said, they ought to thank the gods that he eat but one meal a-day. 

(43In the same country of Thrace, there was a prince who shewed an ex- 
traordinary gieatness of soul on this occasion it was the king of the Bisalte. 
Whilst all the other princes ran into servitude, and basely submitted tu 
Xerxes, he bravely refused to receive his yoke, or to obey him. Not being 
in a condition to resist him with open force, he retired to the top of the 
muvuuntain Rhodope, into an inaccessible place, and forbade all his sons, who 
were s1X lu number, to carry arms against Greece But they, either out 
of fear of Xerxes, or out of a curiosity to see so important a war, followed 
the Persians, 1n contradiction tu their father’s injunction. On their return 
home, their father, to pumsh so direct a disobedience, condemned all his sons 
to have ther eyes put out. Xerxes continued his march through Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Thessaly, every thing giving way before him till he came to 
the straits of Thermopyle 

(5)One cannot see, without the utmost astonishment, with what an handful 
of troops the Grecians opposed the innumerable army of Xerxes. We find 
a particular account of their number in Pausanias. All their forces joined 
together amounted only to eleven thousand two hundred men; of which 
number only four thousand were employed at Thermopyle to defend the 
pass. But these soldiers, adds the historian, were all determined to a man, 
either to conquer or die. And what 1s it that an army of such resolution 1s 
not able to effect ? 

(6)When Xerxes advanced near the straits of Thermopyle, he was 


(1) A M 2534. Ant J C 480 Herod ! vir c 172 173 (2) Idem 1] v1 c 175. 197, 
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strangely surprised to find that they were prepared to dispute his passage. 
He hed aiwave flattered himself, that on the A st hearing of his ane tary the 
Grecians would betake themselves to flight , uur couid he ev r be persuaded 
to believe, what Demaratus had told him frum the beginniny of his project, 
that at the first pass he came to, he would find his whole army st :pped by 
an handful of men He sent out a spy before him to tuke a view of the 
enemy. The spy brought him word, that he found the Lacedsmonians out 
of their entrenchments, and that they were diverting themselves with muli- 
tary exercises, and combing their hair, this was the Spartan manner of pre- 
paring themselves for battle. 

Xerxes, still entertaining some hopes of their flight, waited four days on 
purpose to give them time to retreat. (1)And in this interval of time he 
used his utmost endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making him magnificent 

romises, and assuring him that he would make him master of all Greece, 1f 

e would come over to his poy Leonidas rejected his proposal with scorn 
and indignation. Xerxes, having afterwards written to him to deliver up his 
arms, Leonidas, in a style and spirit truly laconic, answered him in these 
words, *“‘ Come and take them.”(2) Nothing remained but to prepare them- 
seives to engage the Lacedzmonians. Xerxes first commanded his Median 
forces to march against them, with orders to take them all alive, and bring 
them to him. These Medes were not able to stand the charge of the Gie- 
cians ; and being shamefully put to flight, they shewed, says Herodotus,(3) 
that Xerxes had a great many men, but few soldiers The next that were 
to face the Spartans, were those Persians called the Immortal Band, which 
consisted of ten thousand men, and were the best troops in the whule army 
But these had no better success than the former. 

Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force his way thiough troops su 
determined to conquer or die, was extremely perplexed, and could not tell 
what resolution to take, when an inhabitant of the country came to him and 
discovered a secret (4) path to the top of an eminence, which overlooked and 
commanded the Spartan forces. e quickly dispatched a detachment thi- 
ther, which, marching all mght, arrived there at the break of day, and pos- 
sessed themselves of that advantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon apprised of this misfortune, and Leonidas, seeing 
that 1t was now impossible to repulse the enemy, obliged the rest of the alhes 
to retire, but staid himself with his three hundred Lacedwmonians, all re- 
solved to die with their leader, who being told by the oracle, that either La- 
cedzmon or her king must necessaiily perish, determined, without the least 
difficulty or hesitation, to sacrifice himself for his country. The Spartans 
lost all hopes either of conquering or escaping, and looked upon ‘Thermopyl 
as their burying-place. The hing, exhoiting his men to take some nourish- 
ment, and telling them at the same time, that they should sup together with 
Pluto, they set up a shout of joy, as if they had been invited to a banquet, 
and full of ardour advanced with their king to battle. ‘The shock was ex- 
ceeding violent and bloody. Leonidas himself was one of the first that fell 
The endeavours of the Lacedzemonians to defend his dead body were incre- 
dible. At length, not vanquished but oppressed by numbers, they al) fell, 
except one man, who escaped to Sparta, where he was treated as a coward 
and traitor to his country, and nobody would keep company or converse with 
him. But soon afterwaids he made a glorious emnenils or his fault at the 
battle of Platz, where he distinguished tainself In an extraordinary manner 
(5)Xerxes, enraged to the last degree against Leonidas for darmg to make 
head against him, caused his dead body to be hung up on a gallows, and made 
this intended dishonour of his enemy his own immortal shame. 

Some time after these transactions, by order of the Amphictyons, a mag- 


(1) Plut. in Lacom. Apoph p 225. (2) °Avreypaye, MoAwy Xd Be, 
(3) “Ove wodAos per GvOpwra ciev, SAryor 2 advdpes. Quod multi homines essent, pauci 
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nificent monument was erected at Thermopylz to the honour of these brave 
@efenders of Greece, and upon the monument were two inscriptions; one of 
which was general, and related to all those that died at Thermopyle, im- 
porting, that the Greeks of Peloponnesus, to the number only of four thou- 
yand, had made head inst the Persian army, which consisted of three 
millions of men: the other related to the Spartans in particular. It was 
composed by the poet Simonides, and is very remarkable for its simplicity. 
It 18 as follows : 


Ci) °Q Eaiv’, ayyecdov Aaxesacnoviow, Sre TY 3 


KeineBa, Trois xeivey weiPoperar vomipoce, 


That is to say, “‘ Go, passenger, and tell at Lacedwmon, that we died here 
“in obedience to her sacred laws.” de years afterwards, Pausanias, who 
obtained the victory of Platez, caused the bones of Leonidas to be carried 
from Thermopyle to Sparta, and erected a magnificent monument to his 
memory ; near which was likewise another erected for Pausanias. Ever 
year at these tombs was a funeral oration pronounced to the honour of these 
heroes, and public games, wherein none but the Lacedsmonians had a nght 
to partake ; 1n order to shew, that they alone were concerned in the glory 
obtained at Thermopylz. 

(2)Xerxes in that affair lost above twenty thousand men, among whom 
were two of the king’s brothers. He was very sensible, that so great a loss, 
which was a manifest proot of the courage of their enemies, was capable of 
alarming and discouraging his soldiers. In order, therefore, to conceal the 
knowledge of 1t from them, he caused all his men that were killed in that 
action, except a thousand, whose bodies he ordered to be left upon the field, 
to be thrown together into large holes, which were secretly made, and covered 
over afterwards with earth and herbs ‘This stratagem succeeded very ull, 
for when the soldiers in his fleet, being curious to see the field of battle, ob- 
tained leave to come thither for that purpose, 1t served rather to discover 
his own hittleness of soul, than to conceal the number of the slain. 

(3)Dismayed with a victory that had cost him so dear, he asked Demaratus 
if the Lacedzemonians had many such soldiers® That prince told him, that 
the Spartan republic had a great many cities belonging to it, of which all the 
inhabitants were exceeding brave, but that the inhabitants of Lacedsemon, 
who were ida ee | called Spartans, and who were about eight thousand in 
number, surpassed all the rest in valour, and were all of them such as those 
who had fought under Leonidas. 

I return for a httle to the battle of Thermopyle, the issue of which, fatal 
in appearance, might make an impression upon the mind of the reader to the 
disadvantage of the Lacedwmonians, and occasion their courage to be looked 
upon as the effect of a presumptuous temerity, or a desperate resolution. 

That action of Leonidas, with his three hundred Spartans, was not the 
effect of rashness or despair, but was a wise and noble conduct, as Diodorus 
Siculus (4) has taken care to observe, in the magnificent encomium upon that 
famous engagement, to which he ascribes the success of all the ensuing vic- 
tories and campaigns Leonidas, knowing that Xerxes marched at the head 
of all the forces of the east, in order to overwhelm and crush a jittle country 
by the dint of his numbers, rightly conceived, frum the superiority of his 
genius and understanding, that 1f they pretended to make the success of 
that war consist in opposing force to force, and numbers to numbers, all the 
Grecian nations together would never be able to equal the Persians, or to 
dispute the victory with them ; that 1t was therefore necessary to point out 
to Greece other means of safety and preservation, whilst she was under these 
alarms ; and that they ought to shew the whole universe, whose eyes were 


(1) Par: animo Lacedemoni 10 Thermopylis occiderunt, ip quos Simonides : 
ic, hospes, Sparte no» te hic vidisse Jacen.es, 
Dum sanctis patna legibus obsequimur 
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upon them, what glorious things may be done, when greatness of mind is 
opposed to force of body, true courage and bravery against blind impetuosity, 
the love of liberty against tyrannical oppression, and a few disciplined vete- 
ran troops against a confused multitude, though never so numerous. These 
brave Lacedzemonians thought it became them, who were the choicest sol- 
diers of the chief people of Greece, to devote themselves to certain death, in 
order to make the Persians sensible how difficult it 13 to reduce free men to 
Bevery, = to teach the rest of Greece, by their example, either to vanquish 
or to perish. 

These sentiments are not the produce of my own fancy, nor do I ascribe 
them to Leonidas without foundaties : they are plainly comprised in the 
short answer which that worthy king of Sparta made to a certain Lacedx- 
monian ; who, being astomshed at the generous resolution the king had 
taken, spoke to him 1n this manner: (1) “ Is 1t possible then, Sir, that you 
** can think of marching with a handful of men against such a sa pe and 
“‘innumerable army?” ‘‘If we are to reckon upon numbers,” replied Leo- 
nidas, “all the people of Greece together would not be sufficient, since a 
‘small part of the Persian army 1s equal to all her inhabitants: but 1f we 
“‘ are to reckon upon valour, my little troop 1s more than sufficient.” 

‘The event shewed the justness of this prince’s sentiments. That illustrious 
example of outers astonished the Persians, and gave new spirit and vigour 
to the Greeks. he lives then of this heroic leader and his brave troop were 
not thrown away, but usefully employed ; and their death was attended with 
a double effect, more great and lasting than they themselves had imagined. 
On one hand, 1t was in a manner the seed of their ensuing victories, which 
made the Persians for ever after lay aside all thoughts of attacking Greece ; 
so that during the seven or eight succeeding reigns, there was neither any 
prince who durst entertain such a design, nor any flatterer 1n his court, who 
durst propose the thing to him. On the other hand, such a signal and ex- 
emplary instance of intrepidity made an indelible impression upon all the 
rest of the Grecians, and left a persuasion deeply rooted in their hearts, that 
they were able to subdue the Persians, and subvert their vast empire. Cimon 
was the man who made the first attempt of that kind with success. Agesi- 
laus afterwards pushed that design so far, that he made the great monarch 
tremble 1n his palace at Susa. Alexander at last accomplhshed 1t with incre- 
dible facihty. He never had the least doubt, any more than the Macedonians 
who followed him, or the whole country of Greece that chose him general in 
that expedition, but that with thirty thousand men he could reduce the Per- 
sian empire, as three hundred Spartans had been sufficient to check the 
united forces of the whole East. 


SECTION VI. 
NAVAL BATTLE NEAR ARTEMISIUM. 


Tue very same day (2) on which passed the glorious action at Thermopyla, 
there was also an e ement at sea between the two fleets. That of the 
Grecians, exclusive of the httle galhes and small boats, consisted of two hun- 
dred and seventy-one vessels. This fleet had lain by near Artemisium, a 
promontory of Euboea, upon the northern coast towards the Straits. That 
of the enemy, which was much more numerous, was near the same place, but 
had lately suffered in a violent tempest, which had destroyed above four 
hundred of their vessels. Notwithstanding this loss, as it was still vastly 
superior in number to that of the Grecians, which they were preparing to 
fall upon, they detached two hundred of their vessels with orders to wait 
about Euboea, to the end that none of the enemy’s vessels might be able to 
escape them. The Grecians having got intelligence of this separation, 1m- 
mediately set sail in the night, in order to attack that detachment at Spe i 
break the next morning. Bt not meeting with it they went, towards the 
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evening, and fell upon the bulk of the enemy’s fleet, which they treated very 
roughly Night oes on they were obliged to separate, and both ties 
retired to their post. ut the very might that parted them, proved more 
pernicious to the Persians than the engazement which had preceded, from a 
wiolent storm of wind, accompanied with rain and thunder, which distressed 
and harassed their vessels till break of day: and the two hundred ships also 
that had been detached from their fleet, as we mentioned before, were almast 
all cast away upon the coasts of Eubosa, 1t being the will of the gods, says 
Herodotus, that the two fleets should become very nearly equal. 

The Athenians having the same day received a reinforcement of fifty-three 
vessels, the Grecians, who were apprized of the wreck that had befallen part 
of the enemy’s fleet, fell upon the ships of the Cilcians at the same hour 
they had attacked the fleet the day before, and sunk a great number of them 
The Persians, being ashamed to see themselves thus insulted by an enemy 
that was so much inferior in number, thought fit the next day to appear first 
in a disposition to engage. The battle was very obstinate this time, and the 
sucLess pretty nearly equal on both sides, excepting that the Persians, who 
were incommoded by the largeness and number of their vessels, sustained 
much the greater loys Both parties, however, retired in good order. 

(1)All these actions, which passed near Artemisium, did not bring matters 
to an absolute decision, but cont11buted very much to animate the Athenians, 
as they were conyinced, by their own experience, that there 1s nothing really 
foi midable, either in the number and magnificent ornament» of vessels, or 1n 
the insolent shouts and songs of victory of Barbarians, to men that know 
how to come to close engagement, and that have the courage to fight with 
steadiness and resolution, and that the best way of dealing with such an 
enemy, 1s to despise all that vain appearance, to advance boldly up to them, 
and to charge them biishly and vigorously, without ever gi,\ing ground 

Ihe Giecian fleets having at this time hid intelligence of what had passed 
at [hermopyle, resolved upon the course they were tu take without any 
further deliberation They immediately sailed away from Artemisium, and 
advancing towards the heart of Greece, they stopped at Salamis, a httle isle 
very near and over against Attic: Whilst the fleet was retreating, The- 
mistocles pissed through all the places where the enemy was obliged to land, 
in o1der to take in fresh water or other provisions, and, in large characters, 
engraved upon the rocks and the stones the following words, which he ad- 
diessed to the Jomans ‘‘ Be of our side, ye people of lonia. come over tc 
‘ the party of your fathers, who expose their own lives for no other end than 
‘ to muntai your liberty or, 1f you cannot possibly do thit, at least do 
‘ the Persiins all the mischief you can, when we are engaged with them, and 
‘ put their army into disorder and confusion ” By this (2) means rhemis- 
tocles hoped either to bring the Ionians really over to then party, or at least 
to rende: them suspected to the Barbarian» We see this general had his 
thoughts always intent upon his business, and neglected nothing that could 
contribute to the succes» of his designs 


SECTION VII 


THE ATHENIANS ABANDON THEIR CILY, WHICH IS TAKEN AND 
BURNT BY XERXES. 


XERXES in the mean time had entered into the country of Phocis, by the 
upper part of Doris, and was burning and plundering the cities of the Pho- 
cians = The inhabitants of Peloponnesus having no thoughts but to save 
their own country, resolved to abandon all the rest, and biing all the Grecian 
forces together within the isthmus, over which they intended to build a 
strong wall from one sea to the other, a space of nearly five miles English. 
The Athemans were highly provoked at so base a desertion, seeing them- 
eclves ready to fall into the hands of the Persians, and hkely to bear the 
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whole weight of ther fury and vengeance Some time before, they had con- 
sulted the oracle of Delphi, which bad given them for answer, (1) “ thit 
“there would be no way of saving the city but by walls of wood.” The 
sentiments of the people were much davided about this ambiguous expression - 
sume thought 1t was to be understood to mean the citadel, because heretofore 
at had been surrounded with wooden palisades But Themiustocles gave ano~- 
ther sense to the words, which was much more natural, understanding 1t to 
mean shipping ; and demonstrated, that the only measures they had to take 
were to leave the caty empty, and to embark the inhabitants. But this 
was a resolution the people would not listen to, as thinking they would relin- 
quish all hope of victory, and even of safety, when once they had abandoned 
the temples of their gods and the tombs of then ancestors Here Themuis- 
tucles had occasion tor all his address and all his eloquence, to work upon 
the people After he had represented to them, that Athens did not consist 
either of its walle, or its house:, but of its citizens, and that the saving of 
these was the preservation of the city, he endeavoured to persuade them, by 
the aigument most capable of making an impression upon them, 1n the un- 
happy, afflicted, and dangerous condition they were then in, I mean the 
argument and motive of divine authority , giving them to understand by the 
very words of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had happened, that 
their removing for a time from Athens was manifestly the will of the god» 

(2)A decree was therefore passed, by which, in order to soften what ap- 
peared so hard, in the resolution of deserting the city, 1t was ordained, 

that Athens should be given up in trust into the hands, and committed to 

the heeping and protection of Minerva, patroness of the Athenian people , 

that all such inhibitants as were able tu bear arms, should go on ship- 

board , and that every citizen should provide, as well as he could, for the 
satety and security of hi» wife, children, and slaves ” 

(3)Lhe extraordinary behaviour of Cimon, who wis at this time very 
young, was of great weight on this singular occasion Followed by his com- 
panions, with a gay and cheerful countenance, he went publicly along the 
street of the Ceramicus tu the citadel, in order to consecrate the bit of a 
bridle, which he carzied 1n his hand, 1n the temple of Minerva, designing to 
make the people understand by this religiou» and affecting ceremony, that 
they hid no farthe: business with land-forces, and that 1t behoved them now 
to betake themselves entirely to the sea After he had made an offering uf 
this bit, he took one of the shields that hung upon the wall of the temple, 
paid his devotions to the goddess, went down to the wate1-side, and was the 
first who by his example inspired the greatest part of the people with conti- 
dence and resolution, and encouraged them to embark 

The major part of them sent their fathers and mothers that were old, to- 
gether with their wives and childien, to the city of T10cezene,(4) the inha- 
bitants of which received them with great humanity and generosity , for 
they made an ordinance that they should be maintained at the expense of 
the publi, and assigned for each persons subsistence two oboli a-day, which 
were worth about twopence English money Besides this, they permitted 
the children to gather fruit whereve: they pleased, or wherever they came, 
and settled a fund for the payment of the masters who had the care of their 
education What a beautiful thing 1s 1t to see a city, exposed as thin was to 
the gieatest dangers and calamities, extend her care and generosity, in the 
very midst of such alarms, even to the education of other people’s children ! 

When the whole city came to embark, so moving and melancholy a spec- 
ticle drew teais from the eyes of all that were present, and at the same time 
ovcasioned gieat admuration with regard to the steadiness and courage of 
those men, who sent their fatheis and motheis another way, and to othe: 
places, and who, without being moved either at then giief and lamentations, 
o1 at the tender embraces of their wives and childien, pissed over with se 
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much firmness and resolution to Salamis. But that which extremely raised 
and augmented the general compassion, was the great number of old men 
they were furced to leave in the city on account of their age and infirmities, 
and of whom many voluntarily remained there, from a motive of rehgion, 
belheving the citadel to be the thing meant by the oracle in the forementioned 
ambiguous expression of wooden walls. There was no creature, for history 
has judged this circumstance worthy of being remembered,—there was no 
creature, I say, even to the very domestic animals, but what took part in 
this public mourning ; nor was 1t possible for a man to see those poor crea- 
tures run howling and crying after ther masters, who were going on ship- 
board, without being affected. Among these animals, particular notice 1s 
taken of a dog belonging to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, which, not 
being able to endure to be abandoned by his master, jumped into the sea 
after him, and continued swimming as near as he could to the vessel his 
master was on board of, till he landed quite spent at Salamis, and died the 
moment after upon the shore. In the same place, even in Plutarch’s time, 
they used to shew the spot wherein this faithful animal was said to be buried, 
which was called “ the dog’s burying place.” 

(1)Whuilst Xerxes was continuing his march, some deserters from Arcadia 
came and joined his army. The king having asked them what the Grecians 
were then doing, was extremely surprised when he was told, that they were 
employed in seeing the games and combats then celebrating at Olympia; and 
his surprise was still increased, when he understood that the victor’s reward 
in those engagements was only a crown of olive. What men must they be, 
cried one ot the Persian nobles with great wonder and astonishment, that 
are influenced only by honour, and not by money ! 

(2)Xerxes had sent off a considerable detachment of his army to plunder 
the temple at Delphi, 1n which he knew there were immense treasures, being 
resolved to treat Apollo with no more favour than the other gods whose tem- 
ples he had pillaged. If we may believe what Herodotus and Diodorus S1- 
culus say of this matter, no sooner had this detachment advanced near the 
temple of Minerva, surnamed the Provident, than the air grew dark on a 
sudden, and a violent tempest arose, accompanied with impetuous winds, 
thunder, and hghtning ; and two huge rocks having severed themselves from 
the mountain, fell upon the Persian troops, and crushed the greatest part of 
them. 

(3)The other part of the army marched towards the city of Athens, which 
was deserted by all its inhabitants, except a small number of citizens who 
had retired into the citadel, where they defended themselves with incredible 
bravery, till they were all killed, and would hearken to no terms of accom- 
modation whatever. Xerxes having stormed the citadel, reduced it to ashes. 
Ile immediately dispatched a courier to Susa, to carry the agreeable news of 
his success to Artabanes his uncle ; and at the same time sent him a great 
number of pictures and statues. (4)Those of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
the ancient deliverers of Athens, were sent with the rest. One of the An- 
tiuchuses, kings of Syria, (1 do not know which of them, nor at what time 3t 
was), returned them to the Athemans, being persuaded he could not possibly 
make them a more acceptable present. 


SECTION VIII. 
THE BATTLES OF SALAMIS, &c. 


Ar this time a division arose among the commanders (5) of the Grecian fleet ; 
und the confederates, in a council of war which was held for that purpose, 
were of very different sentiments concerning the place for en ng the 
enemy- Some of them, and indeed the major part, at the head of whom was 
}.urybiades, the generalissimo of the fleet, were for having them advance 
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near the isthmus of Corinth, that they might be nearer the land-army, which 
was posted there to guard that pass, under the command of Cleombrotus, 
Leonidas’s brother, and more r y for the defence of Peloponnesus. Others, 
at the head of whom was Themustocles, alleged, that 1t would be betraying 
their country to abandon so advantageous a post as that of Salamis. And as 
he suppo his opinion with abundance of warmth, Eurybiades lifted up his 
cane over him in a menacing manner. “ Strike,” says the Atheman, un- 
moved at the insult, “‘ but hear me.” and continuing his discourse, proceeded 
to shew of what importance it was for the fleet of the Grecians, whose ves- 
sels were hghter and much fewer in number than those of the Persians, to 
engage in such a strait as that of Salamis, which would render the enemy 
incapable of using a great part of their forces Eurybiades, who could nut 
help being surprised at the moderation of Themustocles, submitted to his 
reasons, or at least complied with his opinion, for fear the Athenians, whose 
ships made up above one half of the fleet, should separate themselves from 
the allies, as their general had taken occasion to insinuate. 

(1)A counci! of war was also held on the side of the Persians, in order to 
determine whether they should hazard a naval engagement Xerxes himself 
“was come to the fleet to take the advice of his captains and officers, who 
were all unanimous for the battle, because they knew 1t was agreeable to the 
king’s inclination. Queen Artemisia was the only person who opposed that 
resolution She represented the dangerous consequences of coming to blows 
with people much more conversant and more expert in maritime affairs than 
the Persians , alleging, that the loss of a battle at sea would be attended 
with the ruin of their land-army; whereas, by f ghibakehare the war, and ap- 
proaching Peloponnesus, they would create Jealousies and divisions among 
their enemies, or rather augment the division already very great amongst 
them. that the confederates in that case would not fail to separate from one 
another, to return and defend then respective countries, and that then the 
king without difficulty, and almost without striking a blow, mght make 
himself master of all Greece ‘1his wise advice was not followed, and a battle 
was resolved upon 

Xerxes, imputing the ll success of all his former engagements at sea to 
his own absence, was resolved to be a witness of this from the top of an em1- 
nence, where he caused a throne to be erected for that purpose ‘This mght 
have contributed 1n some measure to animate his forces but there 1» another 
much more sure and effectual means of doing it, I mean, by the pmnce’s 
real presence and example, when he himself shares 1n the danger, and thereby 
shews himself worthy of being the soul and head of a brave and numerous 
body of men ready to die for his service A prince that has not this sort of 
tortitude, which nothing can shake, and which even takes new vigour fiom 
danger, may nevertheless be endued with other eacellent qualities, but then 
he 1» by no means proper to command an army No qualification whatsoever 
can supply the want of courage in a general, and the (2) more he labouis 
to shew the appearance of it, when he has not the reality, the more he di.- 
covers his cowardice and fear. There 1s, 1¢ must be owned, a vast difference 
between a general officer and a simple soldier. Xerxes ought not to have 
exposed his person otherwise than became a prince, that 1s to say, as the 
head, not as the hand ; as he whose business it 1s to direct and give orders, 
not as those who are to put them in execution But to keep himself entirely 
at a distance from danger, and to act no other part than that of a spectator, 
was really renouncing the quality and office of a general. 

(3) Lhemustocles, know that some of the commanders in the Grecian 
fleet still entertained thoughts of sailing towards the isthmus, contrived to 
have notice given underhand to Xerxes, that as the Grecian allies were now 
assembled together in one place, 1t would be an easy matter for him to subdue 
and destroy them altogether ; whereas, 1f they once separated from one ano- 
ther, as they were going to do, he mght never meet with another opportu- 
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nity so favourable. The king gave into this opinion ; and immediately com< 
manded a great number of his vessels to surround Salamis by night, in order 
to make it impracticable fer the Greeks to quit their post. 

(1)Nobody among the Grecians perceived that their army was surrounded 
in this manner. Aristides came the same night from Aigina, where he had 
some forces under his command, and with very great danger passed through 
the whole fleet of the enemy. When he came to the tent of Themiustocles, 
he took him aside, and spoke to him in the following manner: “If we are 
“* wise, Themustocies, we shall from henceforward lay aside the vain and 

‘ childish dissension that has hitherto divided us, and strive, with a more 
* noble and useful emulation, which of us shall render the best service to his 
*‘ country ; you by commanding, and doing the duty of a wise and able cap- 
‘ tain, and I by obeying your orders, and by assisting you with my person 
‘and advice.” He then informed him of the army’s being surrounded with 
the ships of the Persians, and warmly exhorted him to give them battle 
without delay. Themustocles, extremely astonished at such a greatness of 
soul, and such a noble and generous frankness, was somewhat ashamed that 
he had suffered himself to be so much excelled by his rival; but, without 
being ashamed to own it, he promised Aristides, that he would henceforward 
imitate his generosity, and even exceed it, 1f it were possible, in the whole 
of his future conduct. ‘Then, after having imparted to him the stratagem 
he had contrived to deceive the Barbarian, he desired him to go in person to 
Eurybiades, in order to convince him that there was no other means of safety 
for them than to engage the enemy by sea at Salamis , which commission 
Aristides executed with pleasure and success, for he was in great credit and 
esteem with that panera: 

(2)Both sides therefore prepared themselves for the battle The Grecian 
fleet consisted of three hundred and eighty sail of ships, which 1n every thing 
followed the direction and orders of Themistocles As nothing escaped his 
vigilance, and as, hke an able commander, he knew how to improve every 
circumstance and incident to advantage, before he would begin the engage- 
ment, he waited till a certain wind, which rose regularly every day at a cer- 
tain hour, and which was entirely contiary to the enemy, began to blow. As 
soon as this wind rose, the signal was given for battle. The Persians, who 
knew that their king had his eyes upon them, advanced with such courage 
and impetuosity, as were capable of striking an enemy with terror. But the 
heat of the first attack quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. 
Every thing was against them ; the wind, which blew directly in their faces ; 
the height, and the heaviness of their vessels, which could not move nor turn 
without great difficulty ; and even the number of their ships, which was so 
far from being of use to them, that 1t only served to embarrass them in a 
place so straizt and narrow as that they fought in: whereas, on the side of 
the Grecians, every thing was done with good order, and without hurry or 
confusion , because they were all directed by one commander. The Jonians, 
whom Themistocles had advised, by characters engraven upon stones alo 
the coasts of Eubcea, to remember from whom they derived the:r original, 
were the first that betook themselves to flight, and were quickly followed by 
the rest of the fieet. But queen Artemisia distinguished herself by incre- 
dible efforts of resolution and courage, so that Xerxes, when he saw 1n what 
manner she behaved herself, cried out, (3) that the men had behaved hke 
women 1n this engagement, and that the women Rad shewn the courage of 
men. The Athenians, being enraged that a woman had dared to appear in 
arms against them, had promised a reward of ten thousand drachms, to any 
one that should be able to take her alive: but she had the good fortune to 
escape their pursuit. If they had taken her, she could have deserved no 
from them but the highest commendations, and the most honourable an 
generous treatment. we 
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{1)The manner 1n which that queen (2) escaped ought not to be omitted. 
Seeing herself warmly pursued by an Athenian ship, from which it seemed 
impossible for her to escape, she hung out Grecian colours, and attacked one 
of the Persian vessels, on beard of which was Damasithymus, king of Ca- 
lynda,(3) with whom she had seme difference, and sunk it: this made her 
pursuers believe that her ship was one of the Grecian fleet, and they gave 
over the chase. 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, one of the most memorable 
actions related in ancient history, and which has, and will render the name 
and courage of the Grecians famous for ever. A yreat number of the Per- 
sian ships were taken, and a much greater sunk on this occasion. Many of 
their ahead, who dreaded the king's cruelty no less than the enemy, made 
the best of their way into their own country. 

Themistocles, 1n a secret conversation with Aristides, proposed to his con- 
sideration, 1n order to sound him and to learn his true sentiments, whether 
it would not be proper fur them to send some vessels to break down the 
bridge which Xerxes had caused to be built, to the end, says he, that we 
may take Asia into Europe. but though he made this proposal, he was far 
from approving it. Aristides, believing him to be in earnest, argued very 
warmly and stienuously against any such project, and represented to him 
how dangerous it was to reduce so powerful an enemy to despair, from whom 
it was their business to deliver themselves as soon as possible. ‘Themustocles 
seemed to acquiesce 1n his reasons ; and in order to hasten the king’s depar- 
ture, contrived to have him secretly informed, that the Grecians designed to 
break down the bi1dge The point Themuistocles seems to have had 1n view 
by this false confidence, was to strengthen himsel: with Aristides’ opinion, 
which was of great weight against that of the other generals, 1n case they 
inclined to go and break down the bridge. Peihaps, too, he might aim at 
guarding himself by this means against the ill-will of his enemies, who might 
one day accuse him of treason before the people, if ever they came to know 
that he had been the author of that secret advice to Xerxe» 

(4)This prince, being alarmed with such news, made the best use he could 
of his time, and set out by might, leaving Mardonius behind hin, with an 
army of three hundred thousand men, in order to reduce Greece if he was 
able. The Grecians, who expected that Xerxes would have cume to another 
engagement the next day, undeistanding that he had fled, pursued him as 
fast as they could, but to no purpose (35)They had destroyed two hundred 
of the enemy’s ships besides those which they had taken. ‘The remainder of 
the Persian fleet, after having suffered extremely by the winds in their pas- 
sage, retired towards the coast of Asia, and entered into the port of Cuma, 
a city 1n AZolia, where they passed the winter, without daring afterwards to 
return into Greece. 

Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him and marched by the way 
of the Hellespont As no provisions had been prepared fur them betorehand, 
they underwent great hardships during their whole march, which lasted five 
and forty days. After having consumed all the fruits they could find, tha 
soldiers were obliged to hve upon herbs, and even upon the bark and leaves 
of trees. This occasioned a great sickness in the army, and great numbers 
died of fluxes and the plague. 

The king, through eagerness and impatience to make his escape, left his 
army behind him, and travelled on before with a small retinue, in order to 
reach the bridge with the greater expedition: but when he arrived at the 
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(2) It appears that Artemisia valued herself no leas upon stratagem than courage, and 
at the same time was not very delicate in the choice of the measures she used. It 1s 
said, that being desirous of seizing Latmus, a small eity of Caria, that lay very commo- 
diousiy for ber, she put her troops in ambush, and, under pretence of celebrating the 
feast of the Mother of the gods, 1n a wood consecrated to her near that city, she repaired 
thither with a great train of eunuchs, women, drums, and tiumpets The inhabitants 
ran in throngs to see that religious ceremony , and in the mean time Artemiusia’s trvuops 
took possession of the place —Polyzo Stratag 1 wii c 53 (3) A city of Lycia. 

(4) Slerod. |. vin. © 115-120 (5) Idem, c 103. 
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place, he found the bridge broken down by the violence of the waves, in a 
great tempest that had happened, and was reduced to the necessity of passing 
the strait in a cock-boat. (1)This was a spectacle gtd proper to shew man- 
kind the mutability of all earthly things and the instability of human great- 
ness ; a prince, whose armies and fleets the land and sea were scarce able to 
contain a little while before, now stealing away in a little boat, almost with- 
out any servants or attendants ! Such was the event and success of Xerxes’s 
expedition against Greece. 

f we compare Xerxes with himself at different times and on different 
occasions, we shall hardly know him for the same man. When affairs were 
under consideration and debate, no person could shew more courage and 
intrepidity than this prince ; he 1s surprised, and even offended, if any one 
foresees the least difficulty in the execution of his projects, or shews any 
apprehension concerning the issue. But when he comes to the point of exe- 
cution, and to the hour of danger, he flies hke a coward, and thinks of nothing 
but saving his own life and person. Here we have a sensible and evident 
proof of the difference between true courage, which 1s never destitute of pru- 
dence, and temerity, always blind and presumptuous. A wise and great 

rince weighs every thing, and examines all circumstances, before he enters 
into a (2) war, of which he is not afraid, but at the same time does not de- 
Sire ; and when the time of action 1s come, the sight of danger serves only 
to animate his courage. Presumption inverts this order. (3)When she has 
introduced assurance and boldness where wisdom and circumspection ought 
to precis, she admits fear and despair where courage and intrepidity ought 
to be exerted. 

(4)The first care of the Grecians after the battle of Salamis, was to send 
the first fruits of the rich spoil they had taken to Delphi. Cimon, who was 
then very young, signalized himself in a particular manner in that engage- 
ment, and performed actions of such distinguished valour, as acquired him a 
great reputation, and made him be considered from henceforth as a citizen 
that would be capable of rendering the most important services to his coun- 
try on future occasions. 

(5)But Themistocles carried off almost all the honour of this victory, which 
was the most signal that ever the Grecians obtained over the Persians. The 
force of truth obliged even those who envied his glory most, to render him 
this testimony. It was a custom in Greece, that after a battle, the com- 
manding officers should declare who had onde: peste themselves most, by 
writing in a paper the name of the man who had merited the first prize, and 
of him who had merited the second. 

On this occasion, by a judgment which shews the good opinion natural for 
every man to have of himself, each officer concerned adjudged the first rank 
to himself, and allowed the second to Themistocles ; which was indeed giving 
him the preference to them all. 

The Lacedswmonians having carried him to Sparta, in order to pay him 
the honours due to his merit, decreed to their general Eurybiades the prize 
of valour, and to Themistocles that of wisdom, which was a crown of olive 
for both of them. They also made a present to Themustocles of the finest 
chariot 1n the city ; and on his departure sent three hundred young men of 
the most considerable families to wait upon him to the frontiers: an honour 
they had never shewn to any person whatsoever before. 

But that which gave him a still more sensible pleasure, were the public 
acclamations he received at the first Olympic es that were celebrated 
after the battle of Salamis, where all the people of Greece were met toge- 
ther. As soon as he appeared, the whole assembly rose up to do him honour : 


(1) Erat res »pectacalo digna, et wstimatione sortis humane, rerum varietate m:- 
renda, 1u exiguo lateptem videre aavigio, quem paulo ante vix w@quor omne capiebat g 
carentem etiam omni servorum munisterio, cujus exeicitus, propter multitudinem, 
teciis graves erant —Justin I 11. c. 13. 

<2) Non times bella, non provocas—Plin de Traj. Fortissimus in ipso d‘scrimine, 
qu: ante discrimen quietissimus —Tacit Hist 1,1 c [4 

(3) Ante discrimen teroces, in perculo pavidi: “Lacit Hist 11 c 68 

(4) Herod \ via c 122 12a () Plut in Themuist p 120 
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nobody regarded either the games or the combats ; Themistocles was tha 
only spectacle. The bi of all the company were fixed upon him, and eve: y 
person was eager to shew him and point him out with the hand to the 
st ers that did not know him. He acknowledged afterwards to his 
friends, that he looked upon that day as the happiest of his life ; that he had 
never tasted any joy so sensible and so transporting ; and that this reward, 
the genuine fruit of his labours, exceeded all his desires. 

The reader has undoubtedly observed in Themistocles two or three prin- 
cipal strokes of his character, which entitle him to be ranked amongst the 
greatest men. The design which he formed and executed, of making the 
whole force of Athens maritime, shewed him to have a superior genius, ca- 
pable of the highest views, penetrating into futurity, and judicious to seize 
the decisive point in great affairs. As the territory belonging to Athens was 
of a barren nature and smali extent, he rightly conceived, that the only way 
that city had to enrich and aggrandize herself was by sea. And indeed that 
scheme may justly be looked nee as the source and cause of all those great 
events, which raised the republe of Athens 1n the sequel to so flourishing a 
condition. 

But, 1n my opinion, though this wisdom and foresight is a most excellent 
and valuable talent, yet it is infinitely less meritorivus than that uncommon 
temper and moderation, which Themustocles shewed on two critical occa- 
sions, when Greece had been utterly undone, if he had listened to the dic- 
tates of an ul ludeed ambition, and had piqued himselt upon a false point of 
honour, as is usual among persons of his age and profession. The first ot 
these occasions was, when, notwithstanding the crying injustice that was 
committed, both in reference to the republic of which he was a member, and 
to his own person, in appointing a Lacedemonian generalissimo of the fleet, 
he exhorted and prevailed with the Athenians to desist from their preten- 
sions, though never so justly founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects 
with which a division among the confederates must have been necessaiily 
attended. And what an admirable instance did he give of his presence of 
mind and coolness of temper, when the same Eurybiades not only affronted 
him with harsh and offensive language, but lhfted up his cane at him ina 
menacing posture ! Let it be remembered at the same time, that Themistocles 
was then but young ; that he was full of an ardent ambition for glory ; that 
he was commander of a numerous fleet ; and that he had right and reason on 
his side. How would our young officers behave on a hke occasion? The- 
mistocles took all patiently, and the victory of Salamis was the fruit of his 

atience. 

. As to Aristides, I shall have occasion in the sequel to speak more exten- 
sively upon his character and merit He was, properly speaking, the man of 
the commonwealth: provided that was well and faithfully served, he was 
very little concerned by whom it was done. The merit of others was far 
from offending him ; but rather, became his own by the approbation and en- 
couragement he gave it. We have seen him make his way through the 
enemy's fleet, at the peril of his hfe, in order to give Themistocles some 
good intelligence and advice: and (1) Plutarch takes notice, that during all 
the time the latter had the command, Aristides assisted him on all occasions 
with his counsel and credit, notwithstanding he had reason to look upon him 
not only as his rival, but his enemy. Let us compare this nobleness and 
greatness of soul with the little-spiritedness and meanness of those men, 
who are so nice, punctilious, and jealous in regard to command ; who are 
unwilling to assist their colleagues, using all their attention and industry to 
engross the glory of every thing to themselves ; always ready to sacrifice the 
public to their private interests, or to suffer their rivals to commit blunders, 
that they themselves may reap advantage from them. 

(2)On the very same day that the action of Thermo yle happened, the 
formidable army of the Carthaginians, which consisted of three hundred 


(i) Wdura ewéwpatte xas cuveSsdever, evdofotaroy eri cwrnpig Kotvy Wott Toe éxG:sen0 
In Vit. Arist. p. 323. (2} Herod 1 vu c 165. 167. 
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thousand men, was entirely defeated by Gelon, nt leap of Syracuse. Hero- 
dotus places this battle on the same day with t of Salamis. The cir- 
cumstances of that victory in Sicily I have related in the history of the 
Carthaginians. 

(1) After the battle of Salamis, the Greocians being returned from pursuing 
the Persians, Themistocles sailed to all the islands that had declared for 
them, to levy contributions, and exact money from them, The first he be- 
gan with was that of Andros, from whose inhabitants he required a conside- 
rable sum, speaking to them in this manner: “I come to you accompamed 
‘“‘ with two powerful divinities, Persuasion and Force.” The answer they 
made him was: “‘ We also have two other divinities on our side, no less 
‘© powerful than your's, and which do not permit us to give the money you 
<‘ demand of us, Poverty and Weakness.” Upon this refusal he made a feint 
of besieging them, and threatened that he would entirely ruin their city. 
He dealt in the same manner with several other islands, which durst not re- 
sist him as Andros had done, and drew great sums from them without the 
privity of the other commanders ; for he was considered as a lover of money, 
and desirous of enriching himself. 


SECTION IX. 
THE BATTLE OF PLATAZ. 


Maxrvonius(2), who remained in Greece with a body of three hundred thou- 
sand men, let his troops pass the winter in Thessaly, and in the spring 
following, led them into Beeotia. There was a very famous oracle 1n that 
country, the oracle of Lebadia, which he thought proper to consult, 1n order 
to know what would be the success of the war he priest, 1n his enthusi- 
astic fit, answered in a language which nobody that was present understood, 
as much as to insinuate, that the oracle would not deign to speak intelligibly 
to a Barbarian. At the same time Mardonius sent Alexander, king of Mace- 
donia, with several Persian noblemen, to Athens, and by them, 1n the name 
of his master, made very advantageous proposals to the Athenian people, 
to divide them from the rest of their allies. The offers he made them were, 
to rebuild their city which had been burnt down, to give them a considera- 
ble sum of money, to suffer them to live according to their own laws and 
customs, and to give them the government and command of all Greece. 
Alexander, as their ancient friend, exhorted them 1n his own name to lay 
hold on so favourab.c¢ az. vpportunity for re-establishing their affairs, alleg- 
ing, that they were not in a condition to withstand a power so formidable 
as that of the Persians, and so much superior to that of Greece On the 
first intelligence of this embassy, the Spartans on their side sent deputies to 
Athens, 1n order to hinder it from taking effect. These were present when 
the others had their audience ; and, as soon as Alexander had finished his 
speech, they began 1n their turn to address themselves to the Athenians, and 
strongly exhorted them not to separate themselves from their allies, nor to 
desert the common interest of their country ; i tober to them, at the 
same time, that union in the present situation of their affairs was their whole 
strength, and would render Greece invincible. They added farther, that 
the Spartan commonwealth was very sensibly moved with the melancholy 
state which the Athenians were in, who were destitute both of houses and 
retreat, and who for two years together bad lost all ther harvests ; that, in 
consideration of that calamity, she would engage herself, during the continn- 
ance of the war, to maintain and support their wives, their children, and 
their old men and to furnish a plentiful supply for all ther wants. They 
concluded by adverting to the conduct of Alexander: whose discourse, they 
said, was such as might be me frag from one tyrant who spoke in favour of 
another; but that he seemed to have forgotten that the peeple whom he 
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addressed had shewed themselves, on all occasions, the most zealous defen- 
ders of the common liberty of their country. 

Aristides was at this time in office, that is to say, rincipal of the Archons 
As it was therefore his business to answer, he said, that as to the Barbarians, 
who made silver and gold the chief ew of their esteem, he forgave them 
for thinking they could corrupt the lity of a nation, by large bounties 
and promises: but that he could not help being surprised, and affected with 
some sort of indignation, to see that the Lacedwmonians, regarding only 
the present distress and necessity of the Athenians, and forgetting their 
courage and imity, should come to persuade them to persist stead- 
fastly in the defence of the common use & of Greece, by arguments and 
motives of gain, and by proposing to give them victuals and provisions: he 
desired them to acquaint theiar republic, that all the gold 1n the world was 
not capable of tempting the Athenians, or of making them desert the de- 
fence of the common liberty ; that they had the grateful sense they ought 
to have, of the kind offers which Lacedzmon had made them , but that they 
would endeavour to manage their affairs so as not to be a burden to any of 
their allies. Then, turmmng himself towards the ambassadors of Mardonuus, 
and pointing with his hand to the sun: “ Be assured,” says he to them, 
** that as long as that planet shall continue his course, the Athenians will be 
** mortal enemies to the Persians, and will not cease to take vengeance on 
“them for ravaging their lands, and burning their houses and temples” 
After, which he desired the king of Macedonia, if he was inclined to be 
truly their friend, that he would not make himself any more the bearer of 
such Pepe to them, which would only serve to reflect dishonour upon 
him, without ever producing any other effect. 

Aristides, having made this plain and peremptory declaration, did not stop 
there: but that he might excite still greater horror at such proposals, and 
for ever prohibit all intercourse with the Barbarians, from a principle of re- 
ligion, he ordained that the Athenian priest should denounce anathemas and 
execrations one any person whatsoever, who should presume to props the 

an alliance with the Persians or the breaking of their ce with 
the rest of the Grecians. 

(1)When Mardonuus had learned by the answer which the Athenians had 
sent him,(2) that they were to be prevailed upon by no proposals or ad- 
vantages whatsoever to sell their liberty, he marched with his whole army 
towards Attica, wasting and destroying whatever he found in his way. The 
Athenians, not being in a condition to withstand such a torrent, retired to 

» and a second time abandoned their city. Mardonius, still enter- 
taining hopes of bringing them tosome terms of accommodation, sent another 
deputy to them to make the same proposals as before. <A certain Athenian, 
called Lycidas, Li of opinion that they should hearken to what he had tc 
offer, was immediately stoned, and the Athenian women running at the same 
time to his house, did the same execution upon his wife and children ; so detes~ 
table a crime did they think it to propose any peace with the Persians. But 
notwithstanding this, they respected the character wherewith the eeputy 
was invested, and sent him back without offering him any indignity or ul 
treatment. Mardomus now found that there was no peace to be expected 
with them. He therefore entered Athens, and burned and demolished every 
thing that had escaped their fury the preceding year. 

e Spartans, instead of conducting their troops into Attica, according 
to their engagements, thought only of keeping themselves shut up within 
the Peloponnesus for their own security, and with that view had begun to 
build a wall over the isthmus, 1n order to hinder the enemy from entering 
that way, by which means they reckoned they should be safe themselves, 
and should have no farther occasion for the assistance of the Athenians. The 
latter hereupon sent deputies to S » in order to complain of the slowness 
and neglect of their allies. But the Ephori did not seem to be much moved 
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at their remonstrances ; and, as that day was the feast of Hyacinthus,(1) 
they spent 1t in feasts and rejoicing, and deferred giving the eputies their 
answer till the next day. And still procrastinating the affair as much as 
they could, on various pretexts, they gained ten days time, during which 
the building of the wall was completed. They were on the point of dismiss- 
ing the Athenian envoys in a scandalous manner, when a private citizen ex- 
postulated with them, and represented to them, how base 1t would be to 
treat the Athenians in such a manner, after all the calamities and voluntary 
losses they had so generously suffered for the common defence of liberty, 
and all the 1mportant services they had rendered Greece 1n general. This 
opened their eyes, and made them ashamed of their perfidious design. The 
very next night following, they sent off, unkown to the Athenian deputies, 
five thousand Spartans, who had each of them seven helots, or slaves, to 
attend him. On the morning afterwards, the deputies renewed their com- 
plaints with great warmth and resentment, and were extremely surprised 
when they were told that the Spartan succours were on their march and by 
this time were not far from Attica. 

(2)Mardonuus had left Attica at this time, and was on his return into the 
country of Boeotia. As the latter was an open and flat country, he thought 
it would be more convenient for him to fight there, than in Attica, which 
was uneven and rugged, full of hills and nai:row passes, and which for that 
reason would not allow him space enough for drawing up his numerous arm 
in battle-array, nor leave room for his cavalry to act. When he came bac 
into Boeotia, he encamped by the river Asopus. The Grecians followed him 
thither under the command of Pausanias, king of Sparta, and of Aristides, 

eneral of the Athemans The Persian army, according to the account of 

erodotus, consisted of three hundred thousand, or according to that of 
Diodorus, of five hundred thousand men That of the Grecians did not 
amount to seventy thousand , of which there were but five thousand Spar- 
tans ; but, asthese were accompained with thirty-five thousand of the helots, 
viz. seven for each Spartan, they made up together forty thousand: the 
latter of these were lght-armed troops, the Athenian forces consisted but 
of eight thousand, and the troops of the allies made up the remainder. The 
right wing of the army was commanded by the Spartans, and the left by the 
Athenians, an honour which the people of Tegea pretended to, and dis- 
puted with them, but in vain. 

(3)Whilst all Greece was in suspense, expecting a battle that should de- 
termine their fate, a secret conspiracy, formed in the midst of the Athe- 
nian camp, by some discontented citizens, who intended the subversion of 
their popular government, or to deliver up Greece into the hands of the 
Persians, gave Aristides a great deal of perplexity and trouble, On this 
emergency he had occasion for all his prudence: not knowing exactly how 
many people might be concerned 1n this conspiracy, he contented himself 
with having eight of them taken up; and of those eight, the only two whom 
he caused to be accused, because they had the most laid to their charge, 
made their escape out of the camp whilst their trial was ale srl There 
1s no dobut but Aristides favoured their escape, lest he should be obliged to 
punish them, and their punishment might occasion some tumult and dis- 
order. The others, who were 1n custody, he released, leaving them room to 
believe, that he had found nothing against them ; and telling them that the 
battle with the enemy should be the tribunal, where they mht fully justify 
their characters, and shew the world how unlikely it was that they had ever 
entertained a thought of betraying their country This well-timed and wise 
dissimulation, which opened a door for repentance, and avoided driving the 


<1) Amongst the Lacedamonians the feast of Hyacinthus continued three days? the 
first and Jast of which were days of sorrow and mournin, for the death of Hyacinthus 
but the second was a day of rejoicing, which was spent i fteast.ng, sports, an 
spectacles, and all kindsof diversions ‘This festival was celevrated every year sa the 
month of August, 1n honour of Apoilo and Hyaciusbue (2) Herod. 1 1x. c. 12. 74. 
Plut.in Arnst p 385-830. Diod | x1 p 2% 26 (3) Plut.in Arist p Sam 
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eteniers to despair, appeased all the commotion, and quashed the whole 
affair 

Mardonuus, m order to try the Grecians, sent out his cavalry, m which 
he was strongest, to skirmish with them. The Megarians, who were en- 
camped upon a plain, suffered extremely by them; and in spite of all the 
vigour and resolution with which they defended themselves, they were upon 
the point of giving way, when a detachment of three hundred Athenians, 
with some troops armed with missive weapons, advanced to their succour. 
Masistius, the general of the Persian horse, and one of the most consider- 
able noblemen of his country, seeing them advance towards him in good 
order, made his cavalry face about and attack them, The Athemans stood 
their ground, and waited to receive them ‘The shock was very fierce and 
violent, both sides endeavouring equally to shew, by the issue of this en- 
counter, what would be the success of the general engagement. The victory 
wa» a long time disputed: but at last Masistius’s horse being wounded, threw 
his master, who was quickly after killed ; upon which the Persians 1mmedi- 
ately fled. As soon as the news of his death reached the Barbarians, their 
grief was excessive. They cut off the hair of their heads, as also the manes 
of their horses and mules, filling the camp with their cries and lamentations, 
having lost, 1n their opinion, the bravest man of their army. 

After this encounter with the Persian cavahy, the two armies were a long 
time without coming to any action, because the soothsayers and diviners, 
upon their inspecting the entrails of then victims, equally foretold both 
parties, that they should be victorious, provided they acted only upon the 
defensive, whereas, on the other hand, they threatened them equally with a 
total overthrow, 1f they acted offensively, or made the fist attack: 

They passed ten days in this manner in view of each other: But Mardo- 
nius, who was of a fiery impatient nature, grew very uneasy at so long a 
delay. Besides, he had only a few days provisions left for his army; and 
the Grecians grew stronger every day by the addition of new troops, that 
were continually coming to join them. He therefore called a council of war, 
in order to deliberate whether they should give battle Artabazus, a no- 
bleman of singula. merit and great experience, was of opinion, that they 
should not hazard a battle, but that they should retire under the walls of 
Thebes, where chey would be in a condition to supply the army with provi- 
sions and forage. He alleged, that delays alone would be capable of 
diminishing the ardour of the allies, that they would thereby have time to 
tamper with them, and might be able to draw some of them off by gold and 
silver, which they would take care to distribute among the leaders, and 
among such as had the greatest sway and authouity in their several cities , 
and that, in short, this would be both the easiest and surest method of sub. 
jecting Greece. This opinion was very wise, but was over-1uled by Mardo- 
nius, whom the rest had not courage to contradict. The result the:efore vf 
their deliberations was, that they should give battle next day. Alexander, 
king of Macedonia, who was on the side of the Grecians 1n his heart, came 
secretly about midnight to their camp, and informed Aristides of all that 
had passed. 

Pausanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to prepare themselves for 
battle ; and imparted to Aristides the design he had formed of changing his 
order of battle, by placing the Athenians in the right wing, instead of the left, 
in order to their opposing the Persians, with whom they had been accustomed 
to engage. Whether it was fear or prudence that induced Pausanias to pro- 
pose this new disposition, the Athenians accepted it with pleasure Nothing 
was heard among them but mutual exhortations, to acquit themselves bravely, 
bidding each other remember, that neither they nu. their enemies were 
changed since the battle of Marathon, unless it were, that victury had in- 
creased the courage of the Athenians, and had dispiited the Pexsians We 
do not fight, said they, as they do, for a country only or a uty, but for the 
trophies erected at Marathon and at Salamis, that they may not appear to 
be the work only of Miltiades and of Fortune, but the work of the Athenians 
Encouraging one another in this manner, they went with all the alucany 
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imaginable to change their post. But Mardonius, upon the intelligence h 
received of this qibvement, HAvNE made the like plage in ise order of 
battle, both sides ranged their troops again according to their former dispo- 
sition. The whole day passed in this manner without their coming to action. 

In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, in which it was resolved, 
that they should decamp from the place they were in, and march to another, 
more conveniently situated for water. Night being come on, and the officers 
endeavouring at the head of their corps to make more haste than ordi 
to the camp marked out for them, great confusion happened among the 
troops, some going one way and some another, without observing any order 
4 regularity in their march. At last they halted near the little city of 

atee. 

On the first news of the Grecians having decamped, Mardonius drew hig 
his whole army into order of battle, and pursued them with the hideous 
shouting and howling of his Barbarian forces, who thought they were march- 
ing, not so much 1n order to fight, as to strip and plunder a flying enemy ; 
and their general hkew1se, making himself sure of victory, proudly insulted 
Artabazus, reproaching him with his fearful and cowardly prudence, and 
with the false notion he had conceived of the Lacedwmonians, who never 
fied, as he pretended, before an enemy , whereas here was an instance of the 
contrary. But the Sener a eck) ound this was no false or ill grounded 
notion. He happened to fall in with the Lacedwmonians, who were alone 
and separated from the body of the Grecian army, to the number of fifty 
thousand men, together with three thousand of the Tegzwans. The encounter 
Was exceedingly fierce and resolute : on both sides the men fought with the 
courage of lions; and the Barbarians perceived that they had to do with 
soldiers who were determimed to conquer or die in the field. The Athenian 
troops, to whom Pausanias sent an officer, were already upon their march to 
aid them: but the Greeks, who had taken part with the Persians, to the 
number of fifty thousand men, went out to meet them on their way, and 
hindered them from proceeding any farther. Aristides, with his little body 
of men, bore up firmly against them, and withstood their attack letting 
them see how insignificant a superiority of numbers 1s against true courage 
and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought 1n two different places, 
the Spartans were the first who broke 1n upon the Persian forces, and put 
them into disorder. Mardonuus their general, falling dead of a wound he had 
received in the engagement, all his army betook themselves to flight ; and 
those Greeks, who were engaged against Aristides, did the same thing, as 
£00n as they understood the Barbarians were defeated. The latter ran awa 
to their former camp, which they had quitted, where they were sheltered and 
fortified with an inclosure of wood. The Lacedwemonians pursued them 
thither, and attacked them in their intrenchment ; but this they did poorly 
and weakly, hke people that were not much accustomed to sieges, and to 
attack walla. The Athenian troops, having advice of this, left off pursuing 
their Grecian adversaries, and marched to the camp of the Persians, which 
after several assaults they carried, and made an horrible slaughter of the 
enemy. 

Ariabasass who from Mardonius'’s imprudent management had but toe 
well foreseen the misfortune that befell them, after abl, Gps dager 
himself in the engagement, and given all possble proofs of his courage and 
intrepidity, made a timely retreat with the forty thousand men he com- 
manded ; and, preventing his flight from being known by the expedition of 
his march he arrived safe at Byzantium, and from thence returned into Asia. 
Of all the rest of the Persian army, not four thousand men escaped from that 
day’s slaughter all were killed and cut to pieces by the Grecians, who by 
that means delivered themselves at once from all further invasions: by that 
nation, no Persian army having ever afterwards appeared on this side of the 
Hellespont. : 

(1) Phis battle was fought on the fourth day of the month Boedromion,(@) 


(1) A M 3529 Ant J C 479 Pauses. Lv p 532 
(#2) Fhis day auswersto the ninetecnth of our Sept mber 
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accoiding to the Atheman manner of 1eckoning. Soon after, the allies, az 
a testimony of their I Lechaapeaes to Heaven, caused a statue of Jupiter to be 
made at the joint and common expense, which they placed 1n his temple at 
Olympia. Lhe names of the several nations of Greece that were present in 
the engagement, were engiaven on the 1ight side of the pedestal of the 
statue; the Lacedsmonians first, the Athenians next, and all the rest in 
order 

(1)One of the principal citizens of 4Egina came and addressed himself to 
Pausanias, desiring him to avenge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes 
had shewn to Leonidas, whose dead body was hung upon a gallows by their 
order, and urging him to use Mardonuus's body after the same manner. As 
a further motive for doing so, he added, that by thus satisfying the manes 
of those that were killed at Thermopyle, he would be sure to immortalize 
his own name throughout all Greece, and make his memory precious to the 
latest posterity. ‘‘ Carry thy base counsel elsewhere,” replied Pausanias, 
“‘thou must have a very wrong notion of true glory to imagine, that the 
“‘ way for me to acquire it 1s to resemble the Baibarians’ If the esteem of 
“the people of A{gina is not to be puichased but by such a proceeding, I 
“‘ shall be content with preserving that of the Lacedemonians only, among 
“‘ whom the base and ungenerous spit of revenge 1s never put 1n competi- 
“tion with that of shewing clemency and moderation to their enemies, and 
“ especially after their death As for the souls of my departed countrymen, 
‘‘ they are sufficiently avenged by the death of the many thousand Persians 
** slain upon the spot in the last engagement ” 

(2)A dispute, which arose between the Athenians and Lacedzemonuans, 
about determining which of the two people should have the piize of valour 
adjudged to them, as also which of them should have the privilege of erect- 
ing a trophy, had hke to bave sullied all the glory and embittered the joy of 
their late victory They were just on the point of carrying things to the 
last extremity, and would certainly have decided the difference with their 
swoids, had not Aristides prevailed upon them, by the wisdom of his counsel 
and reasonings, to refer the determination of the matter to the judgment ot 
the Grecians in general. This proposition being accepted by both paities, 
and the Greeks being assembled upon the spot to decide the contest, Theo- 
giton of Megara, speaking upon the question, gave it as his opinion, that 
the prize of valour ought to be adjudged neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but 
to »ome other city , unless they desned to kindle a civil war, of more fatul 
consequences than that they had just put anend to Afte: he had finished 
his speech, Cleocritus of Co1tinth 10se up to speak his sentiments of the 
matter : and when he began nobody doubted but he was going to claim that 
honou: for the city of which he was a member and a native, for Corinth was 
the chief city of Greece in power and dignity afte: those of Athens and 
Sparta But every body was agreeably deceived when they found that all his 
discourse tended to the praise of the Platwans, and that the conclusion he 
made from the whole was, that in order to extinguish so dangervus a con- 
tention, they ought to adjud ze the prize to them only, against whom neither 
of the contending parties could have any grounds of anger or jealousy. This 
discourse and proposal were received with a general applause by the whole 
assembly. Aristides immediately assented to 1t on the part of the Athenians, 
and Pausanias on the part of the Lacedzmonians. 

(3)All parties being thus agreed, before they began to divide the spoil of 
the enemy, they put fourscore talents (4)aside for the Plateans, who laid 
them out in building a temple to Minerva, in erecting a statue to her ho- 
nour, and in adorning the temple with curious and valuable paintings, which 
were still in being in Plutarch’s time, that 18 to say, above six hundred years 
aite: wards, and which were then as tresh as if they had been lately come 
out of the hand of the painters. As foi the trophy which had been another 


(1) Herod | 1x c 78 79 (2) Plut.in Arist p 331 3) Herod I ix. 
ca) About 19,0004 Sterling, or 80,000 crowns French. aD SAEtO 1X. © 79 80 
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article of the dispute, the Lacedssmonians erected one for themselves in 
particular, and the Athenians another. 

The spoil was immense: in the camp of Mardonius they found prodigious 
sums of money in gold and silver, besides cups, vessels, beds, tables, neck- 
laces, and bracelets of gold and mlver, not to be valued or numbered. It 
is observed by a certain historian,(f) that these spoils proved fatal to Greece, 
by becoming the instruments of introducing avarice and luxury among her 
inhabitants. According to the religious customs of the Grecians, before 
they divided the treasure, they appropriated the tythe or tenth part of the 
whole to the use of the gods: the rest was distributed equally among the 
cities and nations that had furnished troops ; and the chief officers who had 
distinguished themselves in the field of battle were hkewise distinguished 
zn this distnbutien They sent a present of a golden tripod to Delphi, in 
the inscription upon which Pausanias caused these words to be inserted :(2) 
‘* That he had defeated the Barbarians at Platzez, and that, in acknow- 
*‘ ledgment of that victory, he had made this present te Apollo.” 

This arrogant inscription, wherein he ascribed the honour both of the vic- 
tory and the offering to himself only, offended the Lacedszemonian people, 
who, in order to pumsh his pride in the very point and place where he 
thought to exalt himself, as also to do justice to their confederates, caused 
his name to be razed out, and that of the cities which had contributed to 
the victory to be put in the stead of it. Too ardent a thirst after glory on 
this occasion did not give him leave to consider, that a man loses nothin 
by discreet modesty, which forbears the setting too high a value upon ones 
own services, and which, by sereening a man from envy(3), serves really to 
enhance his reputation. 

Pausanias gave still a further specimen of ns Spartan spirit and humour, 
in two entertainments which he ordered to be prepared a few days after the 
engagement , one of which was costly and magnificent, in which was served 
all the variety of delicacies and dainties that used to be served at Mardo- 
mius’s table ; the other was plain and frugal, after the manner of the Spar- 
tans. Then comparing the two entertainments together, and observing the 
difference of them to his officers, whom he had invited on purpose: ‘ at 
** madness,” says he, ‘ was 1t 1n Mardonuius, who was accustomed to such a 
‘‘ luxurious diet, to think of attacking a people hke us, who hve without 
‘*any superfluities, and indulge in no delicacies *” 

(4)AH the Grecians sent to a i to consult the oracle, concerning the 
sacrifice it was proper to offer. The answer they received from the god was, 
That they should erect an altar to Jupiter Liberator ; but that they should 
take care not to offer any sacrifice upon it, before they had extinguished all 
the fire in the country, because it had been polluted and profaned by the 
Barbarians, and that they should come as far as Delph: to fetch pure fire, 
which they were to take from the altar, called the Common Altar. 

This answer being brought to the Grecians from the oracle, the generals 
immediately dispersed themselves throughout the whole country, and caused 
all the fires to extinguished ; and Euchidas, a citizen of Plates, having 
taken upon himself to go and fetch the sacred fire with all possible expedi- 
won, made the best of his way to Delphi On his arrival he purified him- 
self. sprinkled his body with consecrated water, put on a crown of laurel, 
and then approached the altar, from whence, with great reverence, he took 
the holy fire, and carned it with him to Platwx, where he arrived before the 
setting of the sun, having travelled a thousand stadia, which make a hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles English, in one day. As soon as he came back, 
he saluted his fellow citizens, delivered the fire to them, fell down at their 
feet, and died 1n a2 moment afterwards. His countrymen carried away his 
body, and buried it in the temple of Diana, surnamed Eucleia, which signi~ 
fies “of good renown,” and put the following epitaph upon his tomb 1n the 


(1) Victo Mardoiwo, castra referta regalis opulentia capta, unde primum Grecos, 
dsviso inter se auro Persico, divitiarum luxuria cept -Jusuo |lu ic 

(2) Cor Nep in Pansan c 1. (8) Lyoa disssmulatione tame famam auxt.—Tacit. 

(4) Plut.in Anist y, 331 3u2. 
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compass of one verse : “‘ Here hes Euchidas, who went from hence to Delphi, 
‘‘and returned back the same day.” 

In the next general assembly of Greece, which was held not long after this 
occurrence, Aristides proposed the following decree. That all the cities of 
Greece should every year send their respective deputies to Plates, in order 
to offer sacrifices to Jupiter Liberator, and to the gods of the city ; (this 
assembly was still roqalatly held in the time of Plutarch;) that every five 
years there should be games celebrated there, which should be called the 
Games of Liberty ; that the several states of Greece together should raise a 
body of troops, consisting of ten thousand foot, and a thousand horse, and 
should equip a fleet of an hundred ships, which should be constantly main- 
tained for making war against the Barbarians ; and that the inhabitants of 
Platz, entirely devoted to the service of the gods, should be looked upon 
as sacred and inviolable, and be occupied in no other function than that of 
vlehiad prayers and sacrifices for the general preservation and prosperity of 

reece. 

All these articles being approved of and passed into a law, the citizens of 
Platzwze took upon them to solemnize every year the anniversary festival in 
honour of those persons that were slain in this battle. The order and man- 
ner of performing this sacrifice was as follows (1) The sixteenth day of the 
month Maimacterion, which answers to our month of December, at the first 
appearance of day-break, they walked in a solemn procession, which was 
preceded, by a trumpet that sounded to battle. Next to the trumpeter 
came several chariots, filled with crowns and branches of myrtle. fter 
these chariots was led a black bull, behind which marched a company of 
young persons, carrying pitchers in their hands full of wine and milk, the 
ordinary lhbations offered to the dead, and vials of oil and essence. All 
these young persous were freemen; for nu slave was allowed to have any 
part in this ceremony, which was instituted for men who had lost their lives 
for liberty. Inthe rear of this pomp followed the Archon, or chief magis- 
trate of the Platzans, for whom 1t was unlawful at any other time even so 
much as to touch iron, or to wear any other garment than a white one. But 
upon this occasion, being clad in purple raiment, having a sword by his side 
and holding an urn in his hands, which he took from the place where they 
kept their public records, he marched quite through the city to the place 
where the tombs of his memorable countrymen were erected. As soon as 
he came there, he drew out water with his urn from the fountain, washel 
with his own hands the little columns that stood by the tombs, rubbed them 
afterwards with essence, and then killed the bull upon a pile of wood pre- 
pared for that purpose. After having offered up certain prayers to the ter- 
restrial(2) Jupiter and Mercury, he invited those valiant souls deceased to 
come to their feast, and to partake of their funeral lbations ; then taking 
a@ cup in his hand, and having filled 1t with wine, he poured it on the 
ground, and said with a loud voice, “I present this cup to those vahant 
“men, who died for the liberty of the Grecians.” These ceremonies weie 
annually performed even in the time of Plutarch 

(3)Diodorus adds, that the Athenians 1n particular embellished the monu- 
ments of their citizens, who died in the war with the Persians, with magni- 
ficent ornaments, mstituted funeral games to their honour, and appointed 
a solemn panegyric to be pronounced over them, which in all probability was 
repeated every year. 

The reader will be sensible, without my observing it, how much these 
solemn testimonies and perpetual demonstrations of honour, esteem, and 
gratitude, for soldiers who had sacrificed their lives inthe defence of hberty, 
conduced to enhance the merit of valour, and of the services they rendered 


qi) Three months after the battle of Platew was fought. Probably these funeral rites 
bald not at first performed, till after the enemies weie entirely gone, and the county 
was tree. 

(2) ‘Lhe terrestrial Jupiter 1s no other than Pluto, and thesame epithet of terrestrial 
was aloo given to Mercury, because it was believed to be his office to conduct departed 
souls to the mifernal regions, (3)Lib, ar p 26 
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their country, and to inspire the spectators with emulation and courage: and 
how exceedingly proper all this was for cultivating and perpetuating a spirit 
of bravery in the people, and for making their troops victorious and invincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much surprised, on the other hand, to see 
how wonderfully careful and exact these people were 1n acquitting them- 
selves on all occasions of the duties of religion. The great event which I 
have just been relating, viz. the battle of Platwe, affords us very remark- 
able proofs of this, in the annual and perpetual sacrifice they instituted to 
Jupiter Liberator, which was still continued in the time of Plutarch ; in the 
care they took to consecrate the tenth part of all their spoil to the gods ; 
and in the decree propesed by Aristides to establish a solemn festival for 
ever, as an anniversary commemoration of that success. It 1s a delightful 
thing, methinks, to see pagan and 1idolatrous nations thus publicly confessing 
and declaring, that all their expectations centre in the Supreme Being , that 
they think themselves obliged to ascribe the success of all their undertakings 
to him; that they look upon him as the author of all their victories and 
prosperities, as the sovereign ruler and disposer of states and empires, as the 
source from whence all salutary counsels, wisdom, and courage are derived, 
and as entitled on ajl these accounts to the first and best part of their spoils, 
and to their perpetual acknowledgments and thanksgivings for such dis- 
tinguished favours and benefits. 


SECTION X. 
THE BAVTLE NEAR MYCALE ‘THE DEFEAT OF THE PERSIANS 


Ow (1)the same day the Greeks fought the battle of Plates, their naval 
forces obtained a memouable victory 1n Asia over the remainder of the Per- 
sian fleet For whilst that of the Greeks lay at Aigina, under the command 
of Leotychides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Atheman, 
ambassadors came to those generals from the Ionians, to invite them into 
Asia to deliver the Grecian cities from their subjection to the Barbarians. 
On this invitation they immediately set sail for Asia, and steered their course 
by Delos. While they continued there, other ambassadors arrived from 
Samos, and brought them intelhgence, that the Persian fleet, which had pass- 
ed the winter at Cumz2, was then at Samos, where 1t would be an easy mat- 
ter to defeat and destroy it, earnestly pressing them at the same time not 
to neglect so favourable an opportumity ‘The Greeks hereupon sailed away 
directly for Samos. But the Persians, receiving intelligence of their ap- 
proach, retired to Mycale, a promontory of the continent of Asia, where 
their land-army consisting of an hundred thousand men, who were the re- 
mainder of those that Xerxes had carried back from Greece the year before, 
was encamped. Here they drew their vessels ashore, which was a common 
practice among the ancients, and encompassed them round with a strong 
rampart. The Grecians followed them to the very place, and with the help 
of the Ionians defeated their land-army, forced their rampart, and burnt 
their vessels. 

The battle of Plate was fought in the morning, and that of Mycale in 
the afternoon of the same day: and yet all the Greek wniters pretend 
that the victory of Plates was known at Mycale before the latter engage- 
ment was begun, though the whole A‘gean sea, which requires several days 
sailing to cross it, was between these two places. But Diodorus, the S:c1- 
lian, explains to us this mystery. He tells us, that Leotychides, observing 
his soldiers to be much dejected for fear their countrymen at Platze should 
sink under the numbers of Mardonius’s army, contrived a stratagem to re- 
animate them; and that therefore, when he was just upon the point of 
making the first attack, he caused a rumour to be (2)spread amung hie 


(1) Herod 1] 1x.c 89 —105. Diod | x: p 26 —28. (2) What we are told 
also of Paulus #imilius’s victory over the Macedonians, which was kaown at Kome the 
very day ot was obtained, without doubt haprened in the same manne. 
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troops, that the Persians were defeated at Plateew, though at that time he 
had no manner of knowledge of the matter. 

(1)Xerxes, hearing the news of these two overthrows, left Sardis with as 
much haste and hurry, as he had done Athens before, after the battle of 
Salamis, and retired with great precipitation into Persia, in order to put 
himself, as far as he possibly could, out of the reach of his victorious enemies. 
But before he set out, he gave orders that his people should burn and de- 
molish all the temples belonging to the Grecian cities 1n Asia ; which order 
was 80 far executed, that not one escaped, except the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus.(2) He acted 1n this manner at the instigation of the Magi, who 
were professed enemies to temples and images (3) he second Zoroaster had 
throughly instructed him 1n their religion, and made him a zealous defender 
of it. (4)Pliny informs us, that Ostanes, the head of the Magi, and the 
Patriarch of that sect, who maintained its maxims and interests with the 
greatest violence, attended Xerxes upon this expedition against Greece 
(5)This prince, as he passed through Babylon on his return to Susa, de- 
stroyed also all the temples in that city, as he had done those of Greece and 
Asia Minor: doubtless through the same principle, and out of hatred to the 
sect of the Sabeans, who made use of 1mages in their divine worship, which 
was a thing extremely detested by the Magi Perhaps, also, the desire of 
making himself amends for the charges of his Grecian expedition by the spoil 
and plunder of those temples, might be another motive that induced him tv 
destroy them: for it 1s certain he found immense riches and treasure 1n 
them, which had been amassed together through the superstition of princes 
and people during a long series of ages. 

The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, set sail towards the Helles- 
pont, in order to possess themselves of the bridges which Xerxes had caused 
to be thhown over that narrow passage, and which they supposed were still 
entire But finding them broken by tempestuous weather, Leotychides and 
his Peloponnesian forces returned towards their own country. s for Xan- 
thippus, he staid with the Athenians and their Ioman confederates, and the 
made themselves masters of Sestos and the Thracian Chersonesus; 1n whic 
places Gee, found great booty, and took a vast number of pmsoners. After 
which, before winter came on, they returned to their own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Joma revolted from the Persians, and 
having entered into aconfederacy with the Grecians, most of them preserved 
their liberty during the time that empire subsisted. 


SECTION XI. 


IHE BARBAROUS AND INHUMAN REVENGE OF AMESTRIS, THE WIFE 
OF XERXES 


Durine the residence of Xerxes at Sardis,(6) he conceived a violent passion 
for the wife of his brother Masistes, who was a pause of extraordinary merit, 
had always served the king with great zeal and fidelity, and had never done 
any thing to disoblige him. The virtue of this lady, and her great affection 
and fidelity to her husband, made her inexorable to all the king's solicitations. 
However, he still flattered himself, that by a profusion of favours and hbe- 
ralities he might possibly gain upon her , and among other favours which he 
conferred upon her, he espoused his eldest son Darius, whom he intended 
for his successor, to Artainta, this lady’s daughter, and ordered that the 
marriage should be consummated as soon as he arrived at Susa. But Xer- 
xes, finding the lady entirely impregnable in spite of all his temptations and 
attacks, immediately changed his object, and fell passionately in love with 
her daughter, who da not imitate the glorious example of her mother’s con- 
stancy and virtue. Whiulst this intrigue was carrying on, his wife, Amestris, 


Ci) Diod | x: p 28 (2) Strab 1 xiv p 634 (3) Cic 114 de Leg n @&. 


(4) Phis 1 xxx c 3s (5) Arnan | vis (6) A.M 8525. Ant J.C. 
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made him a present of a very mch and magnificent robe of her own making 
Xerxes, being eatremely pleased with this robe, thought fit to put it on, upon 
the first visit he afterwards made to Artainta During the conversation he 
had with her, he pressed her much to let him know what she desired he 
should do for her, assuring her, at the same time, with an cath, that he would 
grant her whatever she asked of him Artimta, upon this, desired him to 
give her the robe he hadon Xerxes, foreseenng the ill consequences that 
would necessarily ensue upon his making her this present, did all that he 
could to dissuade her from insisting upon it, and offered her any thing 1n the 
world 1n lieu of 1t But, not being able to prevail upon her, and thinking 
himself bound bv the mmprudent promise and oath he had made to her, he 
gave her the 10obe The lady no sooner received 1t, but she put 1t on, and 
wore it publicly by way of trophy 

Amestris, being by thi» action confirmed in the suspicions she had entei- 
tained, was enraged to the last degree But, instead of letting her ven- 
geance fall upon the daughter, who was the only offender, she resolved to 
wreah it upon the mother, whom she looked upon as the autho: of the whole 
intrigue, though she was entirely innocent of the matter For the better 
executing of her purpose, she waited until the grand feast, which was every 
vear celebrated on the hing’s birth-day, and which was not far off ; on which 
occasion the king, according to the established custom of the country, granted 
her whatever she demanded This day then being come, the thing which 
she desired of his Majesty was, that the wife of Masistes should be delivered 
into her hands. Xerxes, who apprehended the queen’s design, and who was 
struch with horror at the thoughts of 1t, as well out of regard to his brother, 
as on account of the innocence of the lady, against whom he perceived his 
wife was so violently exasperated, at first refused her request, and endeavour- 
ed all he could to dissuade her from it. But not being able either to pre- 
vail upon her, or to act with steadiness and resolution himself, he at last 
yielded, and was guilty of the weakest and most cruel piece of complaisance 
that ever was acted, making the inviolable obligations of justice and human:- 
ty give way to the arbitrary laws of a custom, that had only been established 
to give occasion for the doing of good, and for acts of beneficence and gene- 
rosity In consequence, then, of this complhance, the lady was apprehended 
by the king’s guards, and dehvered to Amestris, who caused her breasts, 
tongue, nose, ears, and lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to the dogs 
in her own presence, and then sent her home to her husband’s house 1n that 
mutulated and miserable condition In the mean time, Xe1xes had sent for 
his brother, in order to prepare him foi this melancholy and tragical adven- 
ture He first gave him to understand, that he should be glad he would 
put away his wife, and to induce him thereto, offered to give him one of his 
daughters in her stead. But Masistes, who was passionately fond of his 
wife, could not prevail upon himself to divorce her. whereupon Xerxes in 
a great wrath told him, that since he had refused his daughter he should 
neither have her nor his wife, and that he would teach him not to reject the 
offers hi» master had made him, and with this inhuman reply dicmussed 
him 
This strange proceeding threw Masistes into the greatest anxiety, who, 
thinking he had reason to apprehend the worst of accidents, made all the 
haste he could home, to see what had passed there during his absence On 
his arrival he found his wife in that nap age condition we have just been 
describing Being emaged thereat to the degree we may naturally imagine. 
he assembled all his family, his servants and dependents, and set out with 
all possible expedition for Bactriana, whereof he was governor, determined, 
a> soon as he arrived there, to raise an army and make war against the king, 
in order to avenge himself for his barbarous treatment But Xerxes being 
informed uf his hasty departure, and from thence suspecting the design he 
had conceived against him, sent a party of horse after him to pursue him ; 
which having overtaken him, cut him in pieces, together with his children 
and all his retinue. I do not know whether a more tragical example of re- 
venge than that which I have now related, 1s to be found 1n history 
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(1)There is still another action, no less cruel or impious than the former, 
related of Amestris. She caused fourteen children of the best famihes in 
Persia to be burnt alive, as a sacrifice to the infernal gods, out of compliance 
with a superstitious custom practied by the Persians 

(2)Masistes being dead, Xerxes gave the government of Bactriana to his 
second son Hystaspes , who being by that means obliged to hve at a distance 
from the court, gave his younger brother Artaxerxes the opportunity of 
ascending the throne to his advantage, after the death of their father, as 
will be seen 1n the sequel. 

Here ends Herodotus’ history, viz. at the battle of Mycale, and the siege 
of the city of Sestos by the Athenians. 


SECTION XII 


THE ATHENIANS REBUILD THE WALLS OF THIEIR CITY, NOTWITH- 
STANDING THE OPPOSITION OF THE LACED AMONIANS. 


THe war,(3) commonly called the war of Media, which had lasted about two 
years, being terminated in the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians 
returned to their own country, and sending for their wives and children, 
whom they had committed to the care of their frends during the war, began 
to think of rebuilding their city, which was almost entirely destroyed by the 
Persians, and of surrounding 1t with strong walls, in order to secure 1t from 
future violence. The Lacedzemonians having intelligence of this, conceived 
a jealousy, and began to apprehend, that 1f Athens, which was already very 
powerful by sea, should go on to increase her strength by land also, she might 
take upon her 1n time to give laws to Sparta, and to deprive her of that au- 
thority and pre-eminence which she had hitherto exercised over the rest of 
Greece. They therefore sent an embassy to the Athenians, the purport of 
which was to represent to them, that the common interest of Greece required 
that there should be no fortified city out of the Peloponnesus, lest, in cave 
of a second 1rruption, it should serve for a place of arms to the Persians, who 
would be sure to settle themselves in it, as they had done before at Thebes, 
and who from thence would be able to infest the whole country, and make 
themselves masters of 1t very speedily. ‘Themuistocles, who since the battle 
of Salamis was greatly considered and respected at Athens, easily penetrated 
into the true design of the Lacedzemonians, though it was gilded over with the 
specious pretext of public good , but, as the latter were able, with the assist- 
ance of their allies, to hinder the Athemans by force from carrying on the 
work, in case they should pigeon and absolutely refuse to comply with 
their demands, he advised the senate to make use of cunning and dissimula- 
tion as well as they. The answer, theretore, they made the envoys was, 
that they should send an embassy to Sparta, to satisfy the commonwealth 
eoncerning their jealousies and apprehensions. ‘Themistocles got himself to 
be nominated one of the ambassadors, and persuaded the senate not to let 
his colleagues set out along with him, but to send them one after another, 
in order to gain time for carrying on the work. The matter was executed 

ursuant to his advice: and he accordingly went alone to Lacedwmen, where 
be let a great many days pass without waiting upon the magistrates, or ap- 
plying to the senate. And, upon their pressing him to do it, and asking him 
the reason why he deferred 1t so long, he made answer, that he waited for 
the arrival of his colleagues, that they might all have their audience of the 
senate together, and seemed to be very much suiprised that they were so 
long in coming. At length they arrived ; but all came singly, and at a good 
distance of time one from another. Uuring all this while, the work was car- 
ned on at Athens with the utmost industry and vigour. The women, chil- 
dren, strangers and slaves, were all employed in it: nor was 1t interrupted 
mght or day. The Spartans were not ignorant of this matter, and made 


1) Herod Lwin c 114 (2) Diod. i. x: p 53. (3s) A M.35a6. A 
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great complaints of it to Themistocles, who positively denied the fact, and 
pressed them to send other deputies to Athens, in order to inform them- 
selves better of the fact ; desiring them not to give credit to loose and flying 
reports, without foundation. At the same time he secretly advised the 
Athenians to detain the Spartan envoys as s0 many hostages, until he and 
his colleagues returned from their embassy, fearing, not without good reason, 
that they themselves might be served in the same manner at Sparta. At 
last, when all his fellow-ambassadors were arrived, he desired an audience, 
and declared in full senate, that it was really true the Athenians had re- 
solved to fortify their city with strong walls; that the work was almost 
completed ; that they had judged it to be absolutely necessary for their own 
security, and for the public good of the alles ; telling them at the same time, 
that, after the great experience they had had of the Athenian people’s be- 
haviour, they could not well suspect them of being wanting in their zeal for 
the common interest of their country ; that, as the condition and privileges 
of all the alles ought to be equal, 1t was just the Athenians should rovide 
for their own safety by all the methods they judged necessary, as well as the 
other confederates , that they had thought of this expedient, and were in a 
condition to defend their city against whosvever should presume to attack 
it ; and(1) that as for the Lacedzmonians, it was not much for their honour, 
that they should desire to establish their power and superiority rather upon 
the weak and defenceless condition of their allies, than upon their own 
strength and valour The Laced#@monians were extremely displeased with 
this discourse ; but, e1ther out of a sense of gratitude and esteem for the 
Athenians, who had rendered such fe sera services to the country, or out 
of a conviction that they were not able to oppose their enterprize, they dis- 
sembled their resentment, and the ambassadors on both sides, having all 
suitable honours paid them, returned to their respective cities 
(2)Themuistocles, who had always his thoughts fixed upon raising and 
uugmenting the power and glory of the Athenian commonwealth, did not 
confine his views to the walls of the city. He went on with the same vigor- 
ous application to finish the building and fortifications of the Pirweus ; for, 
from the time he entered into office, he had begun that great work. Before 
his time they had no other port at Athens but that of Phalerus, which was 
neither very large nor commodious, and consequently not capable of an- 
swering the great designs of Themustocles For this reason he had cast his 
eye upon the Pirzeus, which seemed to invite him by its advantageous situa- 
tion, and by the conveniency of its three spacious havens, which were capa- 
ble of containing above four hundred vessels. This undertaking was prose- 
cuted with so much diligence and vivacity, that the work was considei ably 
advanced ina very little time. Themustocles likewise obtained a decree, 
that every year they should build twenty vessels for the augmentation of 
their fleet: and in order to engage the greater number of workmen and 
sailors to resort to Athens, he caused particular privileges and immunities 
to be granted in their favour. Haus design was, as I have already observed, 
to make the whole force of Athens maritime ; 1n which he followed 2 very 
different scheme of politics from what had been pursued by their ancient 
kings, who, endeavouring all they could to alienate the minds of the citizens 
from seafaring business and from war, and to make them apply themselves 
wholly to agriculture and to peaceable employments, published this fable . 
that Minerva, disputing with Neptune, to know which of them should be 
declared patron of Attica, and give their name to the city newly built, she 
gained her cause by shewing her judges the branch of an olive-tree, the happy 
symbol of peace and plenty, which she had planted ; whereas Neptune had 
made a fiery horse, the symbol of war and confusion, to rise out of the earth 


before them. 


(1) Graviter castigat eos, quod non virtute, sed immbecillitate sociorum potentiam quz- 
rereut—Justin | omic. 15. (2 Thucsd | 1. p 62 68 Dniod. 1. x1. p. 33 33. 
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SECTION XIII. 


THE BLACK DESIGN OF THEMISTOCLES REJECTED UNANIMOUSLY BY 
THE PEOPLE OF ATHENS 


THEMISTOCLES,(1) who conceived the design of supplanting the Lacedzsmo- 
nians, and of taking the government of Greece out of their hands, in order 
to put it into those of the Athemans, kept his eye and his thoughts con- 
tinually fixed upon that great project. And as he was not very nice or 
scrupulous in the choice of his measures, whatever tended towards accom- 
plishing the end he had 1n view, he looked upon as just and lawful Ona 
certain day then he declared, in a full assembly of the people, that he had a 
very important design to propose, but that he could not communicate it to 
the people, because its success required 1t should be carried on with the 
greatest secrecy: he therefore desired they would appoint a person to whom 
he might explain himself upon the matter in question. Aristides was una- 
nimously pitched upon by the whole assembly, who referred themselves en- 
turely to his opinion of the affair ; so great a confidence had they both 1n his 

aie d and prudence ‘Themistocles therefore having taken him aside, told 

im, that the design he had conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the 
rest of the Grecian states, which then lay 1n a neighbouring port, and that 
by this means Athens would certainly become mustress of all Greece. Aris- 
tides hereupon returned to the assembly, and only declared to them, that 
indeed nothing could be more advantageous to the commonwealth than the 

roject of Themustocles, but that at the same time nothing 1n the world could 
be more unjust. The people unanimeusly ordained, that ‘Themustocles should 
entirely desist from his project. We see in this instance, that the title of 
Just was not given to Aristides, even in his life-time, without some founda- 
tion: a title, says Plutarch, infinitely superior to all those which conquerors 
pursue with so much ardour, and which, in some measure, assimilates a man 
to the Divinity. 

I do not know whether all history can afford us a fact more worthy of ad- 
miration than this. It 1s not a company of philosophers, to whom it costs 
nothing to establish fine maxims and sublime notions of morality in the 
schools, who determine on this occasion, that the consideration of profit and 
advantage ought never to prevail in preference to what is honest and just. 
It 1s an entire people, who are highly interested in the proposal made to 
them, who are convinced that it 1s of the greatest importance to the welfare 
of the state, and who however reject 1t with unanimous consent, and without 
a moment's hesitation, and that for this only reason, that 1t 1s contrary to 

ustice. How black and perfidious, on the other hand, was the design which 
hemistocles proposed to them of burning the fleet of their Grecian confe- 
derates, at a time of entire peace, solely to aggrandize the power of the 
Athemans! Had he an hundred times the merits ascribed to him, this single 
action would be sufficient to sully all his glory. For it 1s the heart, that 1s 
to say, integrity and probity, that constitutes and distinguishes true merit 

I am sorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of things with great just- 
ness, does not seem, on this occasion, to condemn Themiustocles. After 
having spoken of the works he had effected in the Pirweus, he goes on to the 
fact in question ; of which he says, (2) “‘ Themustocles projected something 
s* STILL GREATER for the augmentation of their maritime power ” 

{3)The Lacedwmonians having proposed in the council of the Amphicty- 
ons, that all the cities which had not taken arms against Xerxes should he 
excluded from that assembly, Themiustocles, who apprehended, that if the 
Thessalians, the Argives, and the Thebans were excluded from that council, 
the Spartans would by that means become masters of the suffrages, and con- 
sequently determine all affairs according to their pleasure; made a speech 


(2) Plut. in Themist p 121. 192.in Arist. p 332. (2) Mettov vs dcevoqOy, 
<@) Piwt.in Themust p. 182 
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in behalf of the cities they were for excluding, and brought the deputies 
that composed the assembly over to his sentiments. He represented to them, 
that the greatest part of the cities that had entered into the confederacy, 
which were but one and thirty in the whole, were very small and inconsi- 
derable ; that 1¢ would therefore be a very rasa: as well as a very dan- 
gerous proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of Greece of their votes and 
places in the grand assembly of the nation, and by that means suffer the 
august council of the Amphictyons to fall under the direction and influence 
of two or three of the most powerful cities, which for the future would give 
law to all the rest, and would subvert and abolish that equality of power, 
which was justly regarded as the basis and soul of all republics. ‘Fhemisto- 
cles, by this plain and open declaration of his opimon, drew upon himself the 
hatred of the Lacedwemonians, who from that time became his professed ene- 
mies. He had also incurred the displeasure of the rest of the allies, by his 
having exacted contributions from them in too rigorous and rapacious a 
manner. 

(1) When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the people finding them- 
selves in a state of peace and tranquillty, endeavoured, by all sorts of me- 
thods to get the government into their hands, and to make the Athenian 
state entirely popular. This design of theirs, though kept as secret as pos- 
sible, did not escape the vigilance and penetration of Aristides, who saw all 
the consequences, with which such an innovation would be attended. But, 
as he considered on one hand, that the people were entitled to some regard 
on account of the valour they had shewn in all the late battles which had 
been gained ; and on the other, that 1t would be no easy matter to curb and 
restrain a people who still in a manner had their arms 1n their hands, and 
who were grown more insolent than ever from their victories , on these con- 
siderations, he thought 1t proper to observe measures with them, and to find 
out some medium to satisfy and appease them. He therefore passed a de- 
cree, by which 1t was ordained, that the government should be common to 
all the citizens, and that the Archons, who were the chief magistrates of the 
commonwealth, and who used to be chosen out of the richest of 1ts members, 
viz. from among those only who received at least five hundred medimn. of 
grain out of the product of their lands, should, for the future, be elected 
indifferently from the general body of the Athenians without distinction 
By thus giving up something to the people, he prevented all dissensions and 
commotions, which might have proved fatal, not only to the Athenian state, 
but to all Grecce. 


SECTION XIV. 


THE LACEDZXMONIANS LOSE THE CHIEF COMMAND THROUGH THE 
PRIDE AND ARROGANCE OF PAUSANIAS. 


Tue Grecians,(2) encouraged by the happy success which had every where 
attended then victorious arms, determined to send a fleet to sea in order to 
dehver such of their allies as were still under the yoke of the Persians out 
of their hands. Pausanias was the commander of the fleet for the Lacedw- 
monians, and Aristides, and Cimon the son of Miltiades, commanded for the 
Athenians. They first durected their course to the isle of Cyprus, where 
they restored all the cities to their liberty: then steering towzrds the Hel- 
lespont, they attacked the city of Byzantium, of which they made themselves 
masters, and took a vast number of prisoners, a great pait of whom were of 
the richest and most considerable families of Persia. 

Pausanias, who from this time conceived thoughts of betraying his coun- 
try, judged it proper to make use of this oppurtumity to gain the favour of 
Xerxes. To this end he caused a report to be spread amens his troops, that 
the Persian nublemen, whom he had committed to the guard and care of one 
of his officers, had made their escape by night, and were fied: but he had 


(1) Plat. in Ariat p. 332 @) A M 35328. Ant.J €.476 ‘Thucyd. 1.1. p. 68. 8 --86, 
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set them at liberty ntmself, and sent a letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he 
offered to deliver the city of Sparta and all Greece into his hands, on condi- 
tion he would give him his daughter in marriage Ihe hing did not fuil to 
give him a favourable answer, and to send him very large sums of money 
also, in order to win ove: as many of the Grecians as he should find disposed 
to enter into his designs Ihe person he appointed to manage this intrigue 
with him was Artabazus, and to the end that he might have 1t 1n his power 
to transact the matter with the greater ease and security, he made him gu- 
vernor of all the sea-coasts of Asia Minor 

(1)Pausanias, who was already dazzled with the prospect of his future 
greatness, began from this moment to change his whole conduct and beha- 
viour Lhe poor, modest, and frugal way of living at Sparta , the subjection 
to 11g¢:d and austere laws, which neither spared nor respected any man’s 
person, but were altogether a» inexorible and inflexible to the greatest as to 
those of the meanest condition all this, 1 say, became insupportable to 
Pausanias He could not bear the thoughts of going back to Sparta, after 
having been possessed of such high commands and employments, to return 
to a state of equality that would confound him with the meanest of the eiti- 
zens, and this was the cause of his entering into a treaty with the Ba:ba- 
rians. He therefore entirely laid aside the manners and behaviour of his 
country , assumed both the dress and state of the Persians, and imitated 
them in all thei expensive luxuries and magnificence. He treated the allies 
with an insufferable rudeness and insolence , never spoke to the officers but 
with menaces and atrogance , required extiaordinaly and unusual honours 
to be pud him, and by his whole behaviour rendered the Spartan dominion 
odivus to all the confede1 ites On the other hand, the courteous, affable, 
and obliging deportment of Aristides and Cimon, their total disdain of all 
imperious and haughty airs which only tend to alienate people and multiply 
enemies, a gentle, kind, and beneficent disposition, which shewed itself in 
all their actions, and which served to temper the authority of their com- 
mands, and to render 1t both easy and amiable, the justice and humanity 
conspicuous 1n every thing they did, the gre it care they took to offend no 
person whatsoever, but to do kind ofbees and service» to all about them, all 
this, I say, hurt Pausamas exceedingly, by the contrist of their opposite 
characters, and exceedingly incieased the general discontent At last this 
dissatisfaction publicly bioke out , and all the alles deserted him, and put 
themselves unde: the command and protection of the Athenians Ihus did 
Aristides, says Plutarch, by the prevalence of that humanity and gentleness, 
which he opposed to the arrogance and roughness of Paus nias, and by 2n- 
spiring Cimon his colleague with the same sentiments, insensibly draw off 
the minds of the allies fiom the Lacedemonians, without thei perceiving 
it, and at length deprived them of the command, not by open force, or by 
sending out armies or fleets against them, and still less by mahing use of any 
arts or perfidious practices, but by the wisdom and moderation of his con- 
duct, and by rendering the government of the Athemans respectable. 

It must be confessed at the same time, that the Spaitan people on this 
occasion shewed a greatness of soul and a spirit of moderation, that can never 
be sufficiently admued For when they were convinced that their commanders 
grew haughty and insolent from their too great authority, they willingly 
renounced the superiority which they had hitherto exercised over the rest of 
the Grecians, and fo1bore sending any more of their generals to command 
the Grecian armies , choosing rather, adds the histo11an, to have their citi- 
zens wise, modest, and submissive to the discipline and laws of the common- 
wealth, than to maintain their pre-eminence and superioi1ity over all the 
othe: Grecian states. 
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SECTION XV. 


THE SEC RET CONSPIRACY OF PAUSANIAS WITH THE PERSIANS, HIS 
DEATH. 


Uron (1) the repeated complaints which the Spartan commonwealth received 
on all hands against Pausanias, they rec led him home to give an a count of 
his conduct But not having suffcient evidence to convict him of his having 
carried on a correspondence with Aecrxes, they were obliged to acquit him on 
his first trial ; after which he returned of his own accord, and witheut the 
consent and approbation of the republic, to the city of Byzantium, from 
whence he continued to carry on his secret practices with Artabazus. But, 
as he was still guilty of many violent and unjust proceedings whist he 1e- 
sided there, the Athenians obliged him to leave the place ; and he then retired 
to Colonz, a small city of the Troad. There he received an order from the 
Ephori to return to Sparta, on pain of being declared, 1n case of disobedi- 
ence, a pubhe enemy and traitor to his country. He complied with the sum- 
mons, and went home, hoping he should still be able to bring himself off by 
dint of money. On his arrival he was committed to prison, and was soon 
afterwards brought again upon his trial before the judges. The charge 
brought against him was oh Yates by many suspicious circumstances and 
strong presumptions. Several of his own slaves confessed that he had pro- 
mused to give them their hberty, 1n case they would enter into his designs, 
and serve him with fidelity and zeal in the execution of his projects. But, 
as it was the custom for the Ephori never to pronounce sentence of death 

ainst a Spartan, without a full and direct proof of the crime laid to his 
charge, they looked upon the evidence against him as insufficient ; and the 
more so, as he was of the royal family, and was actually invested with the 
administration of the regal office ; for Pausanias exercised the function of 
king, as being the guaidian and nearest relation to Plistarchus, the son of 
Leonidas, who was then 1n his minority. He was therefore acquitted a second 
time, and set at liberty. 

Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of clear and plain evi- 
dence against the offender, a certain slave, who was called the A1igilian, came 
to them, and brought them a letter, written by Pausanias himself to the 
king of Persia, which the slave was to have carried and delivered to Arta- 
bazus. It must be observed by the way, that this Persian governor and 
Pausanias had agreed together, immediately to put to death all the couriers 
they mutually sent to one another, as soon as their packets or messages were 
delivered, that there might be no possibility left of tracing out or discovering 
thew correspondence. The Argilian, who saw none of his fellow-servants 
that were sent expresses return back again, had some suspicion ; and when 
it came to his turn to go, he opened the letter he was entrusted with, in 
which Artabazus was positively desired to kill him, pursuant to their agree- 
ment. This was the letter the slave put into the hands of the Ephor:; who 
still thought even this proof insufficient in the eye of the law, and therefore 
endeavoured to corroborate 1t by the testimony of Pausamas himself The 
slave, in concert with them, withdrew to the temple of N epeaue at Tenaros, 
as to a secure asylum. Two small closets were purposely made there, in 
which the Ephori and some Spartans hid themselves. The instant Pausanias 
was informed that the Argihan had fled to this temple, he hastened thither 
to inquire the reason The slave confessed that he had opened the letter ; 
and that finding by the contents of it he was to be put to death, he had fled 
to the temple to save his life... As Pausanias could not deny the fact, he 
made the best excuse he could ; eee the slave a great reward , obliged 
him to promise not to mentiun what had passed between them to any person 
whatsoever. Pausanias then left him. 


C1) A M. 3529. Ant J C 4745 ‘Li “23 1p &-—89 Diod.lx.p M86. Corn 
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His guilt was now but too evident. The moment he was returned to the 
city, the Ephori were resolved, to seize him. Fiom the aspect of one of 
these magistrates, he plainly perceived that some evil design was hatcluing 
against him, and therefore he ran with the utmost speed to the temple ot 
Pallas, called Chalcicecos, near that place, and got into 1t before the pursuers 
could overtake him. The entrance was immediately stopped up with great 
stones, and history informs us, that the criminal’s mother set the first exam- 

le on that occasion. They now tore off the roof of the chapel; but as the 

phori did not dare to take him out of it by force, because this would have 
been a violation of that sacred asylum, they resolved to leave him exposed 
to the inclemencies of the weathei, and accordingly he was starved to death. 
His corpse was buried not far from that place: but the oracle of Delph, 
which they consulted soon after, declared, that to appease the anger of the 
goddess, who was justly offended on account of the violation of her temple, 
two statues must be set up there in honour of Pausanias, which was done 
accordingly. 

Such was the end of Pausanias, whose wild and inconsiderate ambition had 
stifled in him all sentiments of probity, honour, love of his country, zeal for 
liberty, and of hatred and aversion for the Barbarians: sentiments which, 


in some measure, were inherent in all the Gieeks, and particularly the 
Lacedzmonians. 


SECTION XVI. 
THEMISTOCLES FLIES FOR SHLLTER TO KING ADMETUS. 


TuEMISTOCLES (1) was also charged with being an accomplice of Pausanias. 
He was then 1n exile. A passionate thirst for glory, and a strong desire to 
command arbitrarily over the citizens, had made him very odious to them. 
Iie had built, very near his house, a temple in honour of Diana, under this 
title, “To Diana, goddess of good counsel ;” as hinting to the Athenians. 
that he had given good counsel to their city, and to all Greece, and he had 
also placed his statue 1n 1t, which was standing in the time of Plutarch, who 
says it he from this statue, that his physiognomy was as heroic as his 
valour. Finding that men listened with pleasure to all the calumnies his 
enemies spread against him, to silence them he was for ever expatiating, in 
all public assembhes, on the services he had done his country. s they were 
at last tired with hearing him repeat the same thing so often, “‘ How !” says 
he, “‘ are you weary of having good offices frequently done you by the same 
*¢ persons ?”” He did not consider, that putting them so often in mind (2) of 
his services, was 1n a manner repioaching them with then having forgotten 
them, which was not very oblig.iny , and he seemed not to know, that the 
surest way to acquire applause, is to leave the bestowing of it to others, and 
to resolve to do such things only as are praise-worthy , and that a frequent 
mention of one’s own virtue and exalted actions, 1s so far fiom appeasing 
envy, that it only inflames it. 

(3)Themistocles, after having been banished from Athens by the ostracism, 
withdrew to Argos. He was there when Pausanias was prosecuted as a 
traitor who had conspired against his country He had at first concealed 
his machinations from Themistocles, though he was one of his best friends ; 
but as soon as he was expelled his countiy, and had lughly resented that 
injury, he disclosed his projects to him, and pressed him to join inthem. To 
induce this compliance, he shewed him the letters which the king of Persia 
wrote to him , and endeavoured to animate him against the Athenians by 
painting their injustice and ingratitude in the strongest colours. However, 
Themuistocles rejected with indignation the proposals of Pausanias, and re- 
fused peremptoiily to engage in any manner 1n his schemes; but then he 
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concealed what had passed between them, and did not discover the enterprire 
he had formed, whether 1t was that he imagined Pausanias would renounce 
it of himself, or was persuaded that it would be discovered some other wey ; 
a not being possible for »o dangerous and ill-concerted an enterprise to take 
elfect. 

After Pausanias’s death, several letters and other things were found 
among his papers, which raised a violent suspicion of Themistucles. The 
Lacedemumans sent deputies to Athens, to aceuse and have sentence of 
death passed upon him ; and those citizens who envied him joined these ac- 
cusers. Aristides had now a fair opportunity of revenging himself on his 
rival, for the injurious treatment he had received from him, had his soul been 
capable of receiving so cruel a satisfaction. But he1efused absolutely to juin 
in so horrid a combination ; as little inclined to delight in the misfortunes of 
his adversary, as he had been before to regret his successes. ‘Themustocles 
answered by letters all the calummies with which he was charged ; and repre- 
sented to the Athenians, that as he had ever been fond of ruling, and his 
temper being such as would not suffer him to be lorded over by others, it 
was highly improbable that he should have a design to deliver up himeelf, 
and all Greece, to enemies and Barbarians. 

In the mean time the people, too strongly wrought upon by his accusers, 
sent some  padanseys to seize him, that he might be tried by the council of 
Greece. Themustocles, having timely notice of it, went into the island of 
Corcyra, to whose inhabitants he had furmerly done some service : however, 
not thinking himself safe there, he fled to Epirus, and finding himself still 
pursued by the Athenians and Lacedzmonians, out of despair he made a very 
dangerous choice, which was, to fly to Admetus king of Molossus for refuge. 
This prince, having formerly desired the aid of the Athenians, and being 
refused with ignominy by Themistocles, who at that time presided in the 
government, had retained the deepest resentment on that account, and de- 
clared, that he would take the first opportunity to revenge himself. But 
Themistocles, imagining that in the unhappy situation of his affairs, the 
recent envy of his fellow-eitizens was more to be feared than the ancient 
grudge of that king, was resolved to run the hazard of it. Being come into 
the palace of that monarch, upon being informed that he was absent, he ad- 
dressed himself to the queen, who received him very graciously, and in- 
structed him in the manner in which it was proper to make his request. 
Admetus being returned, Themistocles takes the king’s son 1n his arms, 
seats himself on his hearth amidst his household gods, and there telling ham 
who he was, and the cause why he fled to him for refuge, he implores his cle- 
mency, owns that his life 1s in his hand, intreats him to forget the past , and 
represents to him, that no action can be wore worthy a great king than to 
exercise clemency. Admetus, surprised and moved with compassion at see- 
ing at his feet, in so humble a posture, the greatest man of all Greece, and 
the conqueror of ali Asia, raised him immediately from the ground, and 
promi to protect him against all his enemies. Accordingly, when the 
Athenians and Lacedwmonians came to demand him, he refused absolutely 
to deliver up a person who had made his palace his asylum, in the firm per- 
suasion that 1t would be sacred and inviolable. 

Whilst he was at the court of this prince, one of his friends found an op- 
portunity to off his wife and children from Athens, and to send them 
to him ; for which that person was some time after seized, and condemned 
to die. With regard to Themustocles’s effects, his friends secured the great- 
est part of them for him, which they afterwards found opportunity to remit 
to him ; but all that could be discovered, which amounted to an hundred(1) 
talents, was carried to the public treasury. When he entered upon the ad- 
ministration, he was not worth three talents. I shall leave this illustrious 
exile for some tige at the court of king Admetus, to resume the sequel of 
this history. 


(1) A hundred thousand crowns French, about 2¢,600/. Sterling. 
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SECTION XVIL 


ARISTIDES’S DISIN FERESTED ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC 
TREASURE. HIS DEATH AND EULOGIUM. 


¥ nave before obser red. (1)) tint the command of Greece had passed from 
Sparta to the Athenians. itherto the cities and nations of Greece had iu- 
deed contiibuted some sums of money towards the expense of carrying on 
the war against the Barbarians ; but this repartition or division had always 
occasioned great feuds, because it was not made in a just or equal proportion. 
It was thought proper, under this new government, to ledge 1n the island of 
Delos, the common treasure of Greece ; to fix new regulations with reyard 
to the public monies ; and to lay such a tax as might be regulated according 
tv the revenue of each city and state ; in order that, the expenses being 
equally born by the several individuals who composed the body of the allies, 
no one might have reason to murmur. The business was, to find a person 
of so honest and incorrupt a mind, as to discharge an employment of so de- 
licate and dangerous a kind, the due administration of which so nearly con- 
cerned the public welfare. All the allies cast their eyes on Aristides ; accord- 
ingly they invested him with full powers, and appointed him to levy a tax 
on each of them, relying entrrely on his wisdom and justice. 

They had no cause to repent of their choice. (2)He presided over the 
treasury with the fidelhhty and disinterestedness of a man who looks upon it 
as a capital crime to embezzle the smallest portion of another’, possessions ; 
with the care and activity of a father of a family, in the management of his 
own estate ; and with the caution and integrity of a person who considers 
the public monies as sacred. In fine, he succeeded 1m what 1s equally diffi- 
cult and extraordinary, viz. in acquiring the love of all, 1n an office in which 
he that escapes the publhe odium gains a great peint. Such is the glorious 
character which Seneca gives of a person charged with an employment of 
almost the same kind, and the neblest eulogium that can. be given of such as 
administer the pubhc revenues. It is the exact picture of Aristides. He 
discovered so much probity and wisdom in the exercise of this office, that 
no man complained ; and those times were considered ever after as the golden 
age, that is, the period in which Greece had attained its Ihnghest pitch of 
virtue and happiness. And indeed, the tax which he had fixed in the whole 
at four hundred and sixty (8) talents, was raised by Pericles to six hundred, 
and soon after to thirteen hundred talents: it was not that the expenses of 
the war were increased, but the treasure was empleyed to very useless pur- 
poses, in manual distributions to the Athenians, solemnizing games and fes- 
tivals, in building temples and public edifices ; net to mention that the hands 
of those who superintended the treasury were not always so clean and un- 
corrupt as those of Aristides. This wise and equitable conduct secured him, 
to latest posterity, the glorious surname of ‘<the Just.” 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Aristides, which shews that the 
Greeks (and the same may be sard of the Romans) had a very narrow and 
imperfect idea of justice. They confined the exercise of 1t to the interior, 
as it were of civil society ; and acknowledged that the individuals were bound 
to observe strictly its several maxims: but with regard to their country, to 
the repubhc, their great idol, to which they reduced every thing, they 
thought in a quite different manner ; and imagined themselves essentially 
obliged to sacrifice to it, not only their lives and possessions, but even their 
rehyion and the most sacred engagements, contrary to and in contempt of 
the most solemn oaths. This will appear evidently in what follows. 


qi) Plut :a Anst p 333 3384 Dniod.! x P 36. 

(2) ‘Tu quidem orbis ter:arum rationes adamunistras; tam abstinenter quam alienna, 
tam diligenter quam tuas, tam religiuse quam publi as__In ofhcio wmorem consequeria, 
wn quo odiun vitare difhale est —Senec Lb de Brevit Vit cap xvin 

(8) The talent is woith a thousand Freact crow, v1 about 220d. Sterling. 
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(1)After the regulation had been made in respect to the tributes of which 
I have just spoken, Aristides, having settled the several articles of the alli- 
ance, made the confederates take an oath to observe them punctually, and 
he himself swore in the name of the Athenians; and in denouncing the 
curses which always accompanied the oaths, he threw into the sea, pursuant 
to the usual custom, large bars of red-hot iron. But the 1ll state of the 
Athenian affairs forcing them afterwards to infringe some of those articles, 
and to govern a little more arbitrarily, he entreated them to vent those 
curses on him, and discharge themselves thereby of the punishment due to 
such as had forsworn themselves, and who had been reduced to it by the 
unhappy situation of their affairs. Theophrastus tells us, that in general 
(these words are borrowed from Plutareh) Aristides, who executed all mat- 
ters relating to himself or the public with the most impartial and ngorous 
justice, used to act, during his admunistration, in several things, according 
as the exigency of affairs, and the welfare of his country, might require ; 1t 
being his opmuion, that a government, in order to support itself, is, on some 
occasions, obliged to have recourse to injustice ; of which he gives the fol- 
lowing example. One day, as the Athenians were debating in their council, 
about bringing to their city, in opposition to the articles of the treaty, the 
common treasures of Greece, which were deposited 1n Delos: the Samians 
having opened the debate; when it was A1istides’s turn to speak, he said, 
that the dislodging of the treasure was an unjust action, but useful, and 
made this opinion take place. This incident shews, that the pretended 
wisdom of the heathens was overspread with great obscurity and error. 

It was scarce possible to have a greater contempt for riches than Aristides 
had. Themustocles, who was not pleased with the encomiums bestowed on 
other men, hearing Aristides applauded for the noble disinterestedness with 
which he administered the public treasures, did but laugh at it and said, 
that the praises bestowed upon him for it, shewed no greater merit or virtue 
than that of a strong chest, which faithfully preserves all the monies th it 
are shut up in 1t, without retain any. ‘This low sneer was by way of 
revenge for a stroke of raillery that stung him to the quick. hemis- 
tocles saying, that, 1n his opinion, the greatest talent a general could possess, 
was to be able to foresee the designs of an enemy, “ [his talent,’ replied 
Aristides, “(1s necessary ; but there is another no less noble and worthy a 
*“< general ; that 1s, to have clean hands, and a soul superior to venality and 
““ views of interest.” Aristides might very justly answer Themistocles in 
this manner, since he was really very pooi, though he had possessed the 
hizshest employments 1n the state He seemed to have an innate lvuve for 
poverty ; and, so fur from being ashamed ot it, he thought at reflected as 
much glory on him, as all the trophies and victories he had won. History 
gives us a shining instance of this. 

Callas, who was a near relation of Aristides, and the most wealthy citizen 
in Athens, was cited to appear before the judges. The accuser, laying very 
little stress on the cause itself, reproached him especially with permitting 
Aristides, his wife and children, to live in poverty, at a time when he him- 
selt wallowed in riches. Callias perceiving that these reproaches made 1 
strong impression on the judges, he summoned Aristides to declare beiure 
them, whether he had not often pressed him to accept of large sums of mo- 
ney; and whether he had not obstinately refused to accept of his offer, 
asserting, ‘I hat he had more reason to boast of his poverty, than Callias of 
his riches , that many persons were to be found who had m we a ood use of 
their wealth, but that there were few who bore their poveity with magnani.- 
mity, and even joy, and that none had cause to blush at their abject condi- 
tion, but such as had reduced themselves to 1t by their idleness, their intem- 

rance, their profusion, or dissolute conduct. ees declared, that 

1s kinsman had told nothing but the truth, and added, that a man whose 
frame of mind 1s such a» to suppress a desire of superfluous things, and who 
confines the wants ot Lte within the narrowest limits, besides being freed 


(i) Pher in Ver Arist p 3223 asa (2 Plut in Compa Amst ct Criton p 855 
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from a thousand importunate cares, and left so much master of his time, as 
to devote it entirely to the public, is also assimilated in some measure to the 
Deity, who is wholly void of cares or wants. There was no man in the as- 
sembly, but, at his leaving it, would have chosen to be Aristides, though so 
poor, rather than Callias with all his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato’s glorious testimony to the virtve 
of Aristides, for whieh he looks upon him as infinitely superior to all the 11- 
lustrious men who were his. centemporaries. ‘Themisticles, Cimon, and Pe- 
ricles, says he, filled indeed their city with splendid edifices, with porticoes, 
statues, i1ch ornaments, and other vain superfiuities of that kind ; but Aris- 
tides did all that lay in his power to enrich every part of it with virtue: now, 
to raise a aity to true happiness, it must be made virtuous, not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of another circumstance in Aristides’s life, which 
though of the simplest kind, reflects the greatest honour on him, and may 
serve as an excellent lesson. It 1s in that beautiful treatise(1) in which he 
inquires, whether it is proper for old men to concern themselves with affairs 
of government ; and where he points out admirably well, the various services 
they may do to the state, even in an advanced age. We are not to fancy, 
says he, that all public services require great motion and hurry, such as, to 
harangue the people, to preside in the government, or head armies: an old 
man, whose mind is informed with wisdom, may, without going from h:s 
house, exercise a kind of magistracy in 1t, which though secret and obscure, 
is not therefore the less important ; and that is, in training up youth by 
good counsel, teaching them the various spiings of policy, and how to act in 
public affairs. Aristides, adds Plutarch, was not always in office, but was 
always useful to his country. Haus house was a public school of virtue, wis- 
dom and policy. It was open to all young Athenians, who were lovers of 
virtue, and these used to consult him as an oracle. He gave them the kind- 
est reception, heard them with patience, instructed them with famiharity ; 
and endeavoured, above all things, to animate their courage, and inspire them 
with confidence. It is observed particularly, that Cimon, afterwards so fa- 
mous, was obliged to him for this important service. 

Plutarch(2) divided the life of statesmen into three ages. In the first, he 
would have them learn the principles of government ; 1n the second, reduce 
them to practice ; and in the third instruct others. 

(3)Hiusto1y does not mention the exact time when, nor place where, Aris- 
tides died ; but then 1t pays a glorious testimony to his memory, when 1t 
assures us, that this great man, who had possessed the highest employments 
in the republic, and had the absolute disposal of 1ts treasures, died poor, 
and did not leave money enough to defray the expenses of his funeral: so 
that the government was obliged to bear the charge of 1t, and to maintain 
his family. His daughters were married, and Lysimachus his son was main- 
tained at the expense of the Prytaneum ; which also gave the daughter of the 
latter, after his death, the pension with which those were honoured who had 
been victorious at the Olympic games. (4)Plutarch relates on this occasion, 
the liberality of the Athenians 1n favour of the posterity of Aristogiton their 
deliverer, who had fallen to decay ; and he adds, that even in his time, al- 
most six hundred years after, the same goodness and liberality still subsisted : 
it was glorious for the aty, to have preserved, for so many centuries, its ge- 
nerosity and gratitude ; and a strong motive to ammate individuals, who 
were assured that their children would enjoy the rewards which death might 
prevent them from receiving! It was delightful to see the remote posterity 
of the defenders and deliverers of the commonwealth, who had inherited no-~ 
thing from their ancestors but the glory of their actions, maintained for so 
many ages at the expense of the public, in consideration of the sei vices their 


(1) Page 795—797. 

(2) He apphes on this occasion the custom uscd 1n Rome, where the Vestals spent 
the first ten yeais in learning their office, and this was a kind of novurate, the next 
ten years they employed in the exercise of their functions, and the last ten in instruct- 
ing the young novices in them (3) Plat in c\rist p. 334, 

4) Vid. Book V. Art vin. 
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families had rendered. They lived in this manner with much more hvaonr, 
and called up the remembrance of their ancestors with much greater splen- 
duur, than a multitude of citizens, whose fathers had been studious only of 
leaving them great estates, which generally did not long survive those who 
raised them, and often left their posterity nothing but the odious remem- 
brance of the injustice and oppression by which they were acquired. 

The greatest honour which the ancients have done Aristides, is in bestow-~ 
ing on him the glorious title of ‘‘ the Just.” He gained it, not by one par- 
ticular action, but by the whole tenor of his conduct and actions. Plutarch 
makes a reflection on this occasion, which being very remarkable, I think it 
incumbent on me not to omit. 

Among the several virtues of Aristides, says this judicious author,(1) that 
for which he was most renowned, was his justice: because this virtue is of 
most general use , 1ts benefits extend to a greater number of persons ; and 
it 1s the foundation, and in a manner the soul, of every public office and em- 
pleyment. Hence it was that Aristides, though in low circumstances, and 
of mean extraction, merited the title of Just; a title says Plutarch, truly 
royal, or rather truly divine , but one of which princes are seldom ambitious, 
because generally ignorant ef its beauty and excellency. They choose rather 
to be ed(2) the Conquerors of cities, and the Thunderbolts of war; and 
sometimes even eagles and lions; preferring the vain honour of pompous 
titles, which convey no other idea but violence and slaughter, to the solid 
giory of those expressive of goodness, and virtue. They do not know, con- 
tinues Plutarch, that of the three chief attributes of the Deity, of whom 
kings boast themselves the image, I mean, :mmortality, power, and justice ; 
that of these three attributes, I say, the first of which excites our admira- 
tion and desire, the second fills us wath dread and terror, and the third in- 
spires us with love and respect; this last only 1s truly and personally com- 
municated to man, and is the only one that can conduct him to the other 
two ; 1t being impossible for man to become truly immortal and powerful, but 
by being just. 

(3)Before I resume the sequel of this history, it may not be improper to 
observe, that it was about this period the fame of the Greeks, still more re- 
nowned for the wisdom of their polity than the glory of their victories, 1n- 
duced the Romans to have recuurse to their hghts and knowledge. Rome, 
formed under kings, was 1n want of such laws as were necessary for the good 
government of a commonwealth. (4)For this purpose the Romans sent de- 
puties to copy the laws of the cities of Greece, and particularly of Athens, 
which were still better adapted to the popular government that had been 
established after the expulsion of the kings. On this model the ten magis- 
trates, called Decemviri, and who were invested with absolute authority, 


were created: these digested the laws of the twelve tables, which are the 
basis of the Roman law. 


SECTION XVIII. 


XERXES KILLED BY ARTABANUS. HIS CHARACTER. 


Tue ill success of Xerxes in his expedition against the Greeks,(5) and which 
eontinued afterwards, at length discouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts 
of war and conquest, he abandoned himself entirely to luxury and ease, and 
was studious of nothing but his pleasures. (6)Artabanus, a native uf Hyr- 


1) Plat. in Vit. Arist p 321. 322. (2) Polorcetes, Ceraunus, Nicator. 

'3) M 3592. A. Kom 302. 

(4) Mies: leat: Athenas, jussique inclytas lezes Solonis describere, et aharum Gree 
em civitatan instituta, mores yuraque noscere Decem tabularum leges periate sunt 
‘quibus adjectz postea dux), qui nunc quoque in hoc immenso aharan super atias 
pisvctarum legum cumulo, fons omuis publics prisvatique est juris —Liv jou nm 31 ct dd 

(5) A M, 3531 Ant JC 473 Ctes con Diod I xs p 52, Justia, loanic t. 

(6, Lhis was not the Artabauus who was uocic tu Xeraes. 
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canis; captain of his guards, and who had long been one of his chief favourites, 
found that this dissolute conduct had drawn upon him the contempt of his 
subjects. He therefore imagined that this would be a favourable opportunity 
to conspire inst his sovereign ; and his ambition was so vast, that he flat- 
tered himself with the hopes of succeeding him in the throne (1) It is very 
hkely, that he was excited to the commission of this crime from another 
motive. Xerxes had commanded him to murder Darius, his eldest son, but 
for what cause history is silent As this order had been given at a banquet, 
and when the company was heited with wine, he did not doubt but that 
Xerxes would forget :t, and therefore was net 10 haste te obey it: however, 
he was mistaken, for the king complained upon that account, which made 
Artabanus dread his resentment, and therefore he resolved to prevent him. 
Accordingly he prevailed upon Mithridates, one of the eunuchs of the pa- 
lace, and great chamberlain, to engage in his conspiracy ; and by his means 
entered the chamber where the king lay, and murdered him in his sleep. 
He then went immediately to Artaxerxes, the third son of Xerxes He in- 
formed him of the murder, charging Darius his eldest brother with it; as if 
impatience to ascend the throne had prompted him to that execrable deed. 
He added, that to secure the crown to himself, he was resolved to murder 
him also, for which reason 1t would be absolutely necessary fur him to keep 
upon his guard. ‘These words having made such an impression on Artax- 
erxes, a youth, as Artabanus desired, he went immediately into his bro- 
ther’s apartment, where, being assisted by Artabanus and his guards, he 
murdered him. Hystaspes, Xerxes’s second son, was next heir to the crown 
after Darius; but as he was then in Buctriana, of which he was governor, 
Artabanus seated Artaxerxes on the throne, but did not design to suffer him 
to enjoy it longer than he had formed a faction strong enough to drive him 
from it, and ascend 1t himself. His great authomty had gained him a mul- 
titude of creatures ; besides this, he had seven sons, who were of a very tall 
stature, handsome, strong, courageous, and raised to the highest employ- 
ments in the empire. ‘Fhe aid he hoped to receive from them, was the chief 
motive of his raising his views so high. But, whilst he was attempting to 
complete his design, Artaxerxes, being informed of this plot by Megabyzur, 
who had married one of his sisters, endeavoured to anticipate him, and killed 
him befure he had an opportunity of putting his treason in execution. Haus 
death established this prince xn the possession of the kingdom. 

Thus we has@ seen the end of Xerxes, whu was one of the most powerful 
princes that ever lived. It would be needless for me to anticipate the rea- 
der with respect to the judgment he ought to form of him. We see him 
surrounded with whatever 1s greatest and most august in the opimion of man- 
kind , the most extensive empire at that time in the world ; immense trea- 
sures, and an incredible number of land as well as sea forces. But all these 
things are around him, not in him, and add no lustre to his natural qualities : 
for, by a blindness too common to princes and great men, born in the midst 
of all terrestrial blessings, heir to boundless power, and a lustre that had 
cost him nothing, he had accustomed himself to judge of his own talents and 
personal merit from the exterior of his exalted station and rank. He dis- 
regards the wise counsels of Artabanus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who 
alone had courage enough to speak truth to him ; and he abandons himself 
to courtiers, the adorers of his fortune, whose sole study it was to soothe his 
passions. He proportions and pretends to regulate the success of his enter- 
prises by the extent of his power. The slavish submission of so many na- 
tions no lounger soothes his ambitien ; and hittle affected with too easy an 
obedience, he takes pleasure 2 exercising his power over the elements, in 
cutting his way through mountains, and making them navigable ; 1n chas- 
tising the sea for having broken down his bridge, and m foohshly attempting 
to shachle the waves, by throwing chains into them. Puffed up with a 
childish \anity and a ridiculous pride, he looks upon himself as the arbiter 
of nature, he imagines, that nut a nation in the world wall dare to wait his 


q1) Arist. Polit. bh. v.c. 10 p 404. 
oL. LI. 3 L 
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arrival ; and fondly and presumptuously relies on the millions ef men and 
ships which he drags after him. But when, after the battle of Salamis, he 
beholds the sad ruins, the shameful remains of his numberless troops scat- 
tered over all Greece, he then is sensible of the wide difference between an 
army and a crowd of men.(1) In a word, to form a pee judgment of Xerxes, 
we need but contrast him with a plain citizen of Athens, a Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, or Aristides. In the latter we find all the good sense, prudence, 
ability in war, valour, and greatness of soul; in the turmer we see nothing 
but vanity, pride, obstinacy ; the meanest and most grovelling sentiments, 
and sometimes the most horrid barbarity. 


Cl) Stratusque per eg Se Xerxes intellexrt, quantum ab exercitu 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


CHAP. I. 


Tus chapter includes the history of the Persians and Greeks, from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Artaxerxes to the Peloponnesian war, which began 
in the forty-second year of that king’s reign. 


SECTION I. 
ARTAXERXES RUINS THE FACTION OF ARTABANUS, &c. 


Tue Greek historians give this prince the surname of Longimanus. Strabo 
(1)says, if was because his hands were so long, that when he stood upright 
he could touch his knees with them ; but according to Plutarch(2), it was 
because his ee hand was longer than his left. Had 1t not been for this ble- 
mish, he wouid have been the most graceful man of his age. He was still 
more remarkable for his goodness and generosity. He reigned about forty- 
nine years. 

(3)Although Artaxerxes, by the death of Artabanus, was delivered from 
a dangerous competitor, there still were two obstacles 1n his way, before he 
could establish himself in the quiet possession of his throne; one of which 
was, his brother Hystaspes, governor of Bactriana ; and the other, the fac- 
tion of Artabanus. He began by the latter. 

Artabanus had left seven sons, and a great number of partisans, who as- 
sembled to revenge his death. These, and the adherents of Artaxerxes, 
fought a bloody battle, in which a great number of Persian nobles lost their 
lives. Artaxerxes having at last entirely defeated his enemies, put to death 
all who had engaged in this conspiracy. He took an examplary vengeance 
of those who were concerned in his father’s murder, and particularly of 
Mithnidates the eunuch who had betrayed him, and who was executed in the 
following manner. He(4) was laid on his back in a kind of horse-trough, and 
strongly fastened to the four corners of it. Every part of him, except his 
head, his hands and his feet, which came out at holes made for that purpose, 
was covered with another trough. In this horrid situation victuals were 

iven him from time to time ; and in case of his refusal to eat, they were 
forced down his throat: honey mixed with milk was given him to drink, and 
all his face was smeared with it, which by that means attracted a numberless 


Ch) Lab. xv. p.785 A.M 3591 Ant J C 473. (2) In Artax. p. 1011. 
@) Ctes. c. 30. (4) Plut.im Artax p 1019. 
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multitude of flies, epeceny as he was perpetually exposed to the scorching 
rays of the sun. ‘lhe worms which bred in his excrements preyed? upon 


his bowels. The criminal lived fifteen or twenty days in inexpressible tor- 
ments. 

Artaxerxes(1) having crushed the faction of Artabanus, was powertul 
enough to send an army into Bactriana, which had declared in favour of his 
brother, but he was not successful on this occasion. The two armies en- 
gaging, Hystaspes stood his ground so well, that, if he did not gain the vic- 
tory, he at least »ustained no loss ; so that both armies separated with equal 
success ; and each retired to prepare for a second battle. Artaxerxes having 
raised a greater army than his brother, not to mention that the whole em- 
pire declared 1n his favour, defeated him in a second engagement, and en- 
tirely ruined hss party. By this victory he seeured to himself the quiet 

session of the empire. 

To (2)maintain himself on the throne, he removed alf such governors of 
cities and provinces from their employments, as he suspected of holding a 
correspondence with either of the factions he had overcome, and substituted 
others on whom he could rely. He afterwards applied himself to reforming 
the buses and disorders which had erept into the gevernment. By his 
wise conduct and seal for the public good he soon acquired great reputation 
and authority, with the love of his subjects, the strongest support of sove- 
reign power. 


SECTION IP. 


FHEMISTOCLES FLIES TO ARTAXERXES. 


Accorpine to Thucydides,(3) Themistocles fled to this prince in the be- 
ginning of his reign; but other authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus, fix 
this incident under Xerxes his predecessor. Dr. Prideaux is of the latter 
opinion ; he likewise thinks, that the Artaxerxes in question is the same 
with him who is called Ahasuerus in scripture, and who married Esther ; but 
we suppose, with the learned Archbishop Usher, that it was Darius the son 
of Hystaspes who espoused this rflustrious Jewess. I have already declared 
more than once, that I would not engage in controversies of this kind ; and 
therefore, with regard to this flight of Themistocles into Persia, and the 
history of Esther, I shall follow the opinion of the learned Usher, my usual 
guide on these occasions. 

We(4) have seen that Themistocles had fled to Admetus king of the Mo- 
lossi, and had met with a gracious reception from him: but the Athenians 
and Lacedzmonians would not suffer him to lve in peace, and required that 
prince to dehver him up ; threatening 1n case of refusal, to carry their arms 
into his country. Admetus who was unwniling to draw such formidable ene- 
mies upon himself, and much more to deliver up the man who had fled to him 
for re uge, informed him of the great danger to which he was exposed, and 
favoured his flight. Themistocles went as far by land as ot hcg a city of 
M ta, and there embarked on board a merchant shrp, which was sailing 
to lomia. None of the passengers knew him. A storm having carried this 
vessel near the ishand of Naxos, then besieged by the Athenians, the immi- 
nent danger to which Themistocles was exposed, obliged him to discover 
himself to the pilot and master of the ship; after which, by entreaties and 
menaces, he forced them to sarl towards Asia. 

(5)Themistecles might on this occasion cal? to mind an expression which 
his father had made use of, when he was very young, in order to warn hn 
to lay very Httle stress on the favour of the common people. ‘They were 
then mbreirg Mag datasd in the harbour. His father pomting to some rotten 
gallies that lay neglected on the strand, “lovk there,” says he, “son, peint- 


C1} Ctes c 81 (2) Diod.!} x p54 (9 A M.assi Ant J C 473, 
(4) Thucyd 1. : p 90.91 Plat. in Thenust. p. 125—127. Diod | x1 p 42%.—44 
Coin. Nep. wa J hemist. c. 8.— 10, (5) Plut. in Vheuiust p. 112, 
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ing to them, “thus do the people treat their governors, when they can do 
** them no farther service.” > 

He was now arrived at Cume, a city of Xoha, in Asia Minor. The king 
of Persia had set a price upon his head, and promised two hundred talenta(1) 
to any man who should deliver him up. The whole coast was covered with 
people who were watching for him. e fled to Ege, a little city of olia, 
where no one knew him except Nicogenes, at whose house he | . He 
was the most wealthy man in that country, and very intimate with all the 
lords of the Persian court. ‘Themistocles was concealed some days in his 
house, till Nicogenes sent him under a strong guard to Susa, in one of those 
covered chariots in which the Persians, who were extremely jealous, used to 
carry their wives ; those who carried him telling every body, that they were 
carrying a young Greek lady to a courtier of great distinction. 

Being come to the Persian court, he waited upon the captain of the guards, 
and told him, that he was a Grecian by birth, and begged the king would ad- 
mit him to audience, having matters of great importance to communicate to 
him. The officer informed him of a ceremony, which he knew was insup- 
portable to some Greeks, but without which none were allowed to speak to 
the king , and this was, to fall prostrate before him. ‘Our laws,” says he, 
“command us to honour the king 1n that manner, and to worship him as the 
“* living wunage of the immortal God, who maintains and preserves all things.” 
Themistocles promised to comply. Being admitted to audience, he fell on 
his face before the king, after the Persian manner ; and afterwards rising up, 
“‘ Great King(2),” says he by an interpreter, “ I am Themustocles the Athe- 
“‘ nian, who, having been banished by the Greeks, am come to your court in 
‘hopes of finding an asylum init. I have indeed brought many calamities 
“‘on the Persians ; but, on the other side, I have done them no less services, 
“by the salutary advices J have given them more than once ; and I now am 
‘ able to do them more important services than ever. My life 1s in your 
*‘hands. You may now exert your clemency, or display your vengeance ; by 
“the former you will preserve your supplant ; by the latter you will destroy 
“‘the greatest enemy of Greece.” 

The king made him no answer at this audience, though he was struck with 
admiration at his great sense and boldness ; but history informs us, he told 
his friends, that he considered Themistocles’s arrival as a very great happ1- 
ness ; that he smplored his god Arimanuius always to inspire his enemies with 
such thoughts, and to prompt them to banish and make away with their most 
illustiious personages. It 1s added, that when the king was asleep, he start- 
ed up three times 1n excess of joy, and cried thrice, “ I have got Themuisto- 
*‘ cles the Athenian !” 

The next morning, at day-break he sent for the greatest lords of his court, 
and commanded Themiustocles to be brought before him, who expected no- 
thing but destruction ; especially after what one of his yuaids, upon hearing 
his name, had said to him the night before, even in the presence chamber, 
just as he had left the king: “‘ Thou serpent of Greece, thou compound of 
“‘ fraud and malice, the good genius of our prince brings thee hither !" 
However, the serenity which appeared in the king’s face seemed to promise 
him a favourable reception. hemuistocles was not mistaken, for the king 
began by making him a present of two hundred talents,(3) which sum he 
had promised to any one who should deliver him up, which consequently was 
his due, as Themustocles had brought him his head, by surrendering himself 
to him. He afterwards desired him to give an account of the affairs of 
Greece. But as Themustocles could not express his thoughts to the hing 
without the assistance of an interpreter, he desired time might be allowed 
him to learn the Persian tongue ; hoping he should then be able to explain 
those things he was desirous of communicating to him better than he could 


Q)) Two hundred thousand French crowns, or about €5,0002, Sterling. 

(2) Thucydides makes him say verv near the same words, but informsus that Thee 
mistocles did not speah them to the hing, but sent them by way of letter betore he 
was introduced to him. 

(3) Two hundred thousand French crowns, or about 45,0007 Steiling 
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by the aid of a third person. It is the same, says he, with the speech of a 
man, as with a piece of tapestry, which must be spread out and unfolded, to 
shew the figures and other beauties of the work. This favour being granted 
him, Themistocles in the space of twelve months made so great a progress 
in the Persian language, that he spoke it with greater elegance than the Per- 
sians themselves, and co wently could converse with the king without the 
help of an interpreter. ‘This prince treated him with uncommon marks of 
friendship and esteem: he made him marry a lady descended from one of the 
noblest families in Persia; gave him a palace and an equipage suitable to :1t, 
and settled a noble pension on him. He used to carry him abroad on his par- 
ties of hunting, and invited him to every banquet and entertainment; and 
sometimes conversed privately with him, so that the lords of the court grew 
jealous and uneasy on that account. He even presented him to the prin- 
cesses, who honoured him with their esteem, and received his visits t is 
observed, as a proof of the peculiar favour shewn him, that by the king’s 
special order, Themistocles was admitted to hear the lectures and discou1ses 
of Magi, and was instructed by them in all the secrets of their philo- 
sophy. 

Another proof of his great influence is related. Demaratus of Sparta, who 
was then at court, being commanded by the king to ask any thing of him, he 
desned that he might be suffered to make his entry, on horseback, into the 
city of Sardis, with the royal tiara on his head: a ridiculous vanity ! equally 
unworthy of the Grecian grandeur, and the simplicity of a Lacedzemonian ! 
The king, exasperated at the insolence of his demand, expressed has disgust 
in the strongest terms, and seemed resolved not to pardon him ; but Themis- 
tocles having interceded, the king restored him to favour. 

In fine, Themistocles was in such great credit, that under the succeeding 
reigns, in which the affairs of Persia were still more mixed with those of 
Greece, whenever the kings were desirous of engaging any Greek 1n their 
service, they used to declare expressly in their letters, that he should be in 
greater favour with them than Themistocles had been with king Artaxerxes. 

It 1s said also, that Themustocles, when 1n his most flourishing condition in 
Persia, honoured and esteemed by all the world, who were emulous in making 
their court to him, said one day, when his table was covered magnificently, 
“< Children, we should have been ruined, if we had not been ruined.” 

But at last, as 1t was judged necessary for the king’s interest, that The- 
mustocles should reside in some city of Asia Minor, that he might be ready 
on any occasion which should present itself, he was accordingly sent to Mag- 
nesia, situated on the Meander; and for his subsistence, besides the whole 
revenues of that city, which amounted to fifty talents (1) every year, had 
those of Myus and Lampsacus assigned him. One of the cities was to fur- 
nish him with bread, another with wine, and a third with other provisions. 
Some authors add two more, viz. for his furniture and clothes. Such was 
the custom of the ancient kings of the east: instead of settling pensions on 
persons they rewarded, they gave them cities, and sometimes even provinces 
which, under the name of bread, wine, &c. were to furnish them abundantly 
with all things necessary for supporting, in a magnificent manner, their fa- 
mily and equipage. Themustocles lived for some years 1n Magnesia in the 
utmost splendour, tall he came to his end in the manner which will be related 


hereafter. 
SECTION IIL 


CIMON BEGINS TO MAKE A FIGURE AT ATHENS. 


Tur Athenians (2) having lost one of their most distinguished citizens, as 
well as ablest generals, by the banishment of Themistocles, endeavoured tc 
retrieve that loss, by bestowing the command of the armies on Cimon, who 
was not inferior to him in merit. 


(1) Fiftv thousand crowns, or about 11,2507 Sterlin 
(2) a M3533) Ant J C 471. Diod. 1 x p 45. Plut. in Cim p 4682. 483. 
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pad guub his youth in such excesses as did him no honour, and presaged 
no ¢ with regard to his future conduct. (1)The example of this illus- 
trious Atheman, who passed his juvenile years in se dissolute a manner, and 
afterwards rose to so exalted a pitch of alc , shews, that parents must not 
always despair of the happiness of a son, when wild and irregular in his youth ; 
aoa arabe nature has endued him with genius, goodness of heart, gene- 
rous inclinations and an esteem for persons of merit. Such was the character 
of Cimon The dishonour he had drawn upon himself having prejudiced the 
people against him, he at first was ve received by them ; when, being 
discouraged by this repulse, he resolved to lay aside all thoughts of concern- 
ing himself with the affairs of the public. But Aristides, perceiving that 
his dissolute turn of mind was united with many fine qualities, consoled him, 
inspired him with hope, pointed out the paths he should take, instilled good 
principles into him, and did not a little contribute, by the excellent instruc- 
tions he gave him, and the affection he expressed for him on all oceasions, to 
make him fhe man he afterwards appeared. What more important service 
could he have done his country ! 

(2) Plutarch observes, that after Cimon had laid aside his juvenile ex- 
travagancies, his conduct was in all things great and noble; and that he 
was not inferior to Miltiades either in courage or intrepidity, nor to The- 
mistocles in prudence and sense, but that he was more just and virtuous than 
either of them; and that, without being at all inferior to them in mulitary 
virtues, he surpassed them far 1n the practice of the moral ones. 

It would be of great advantage to a state, if those who excel in profes- 
sions of every kind, would take pleasure, and make it their duty to fashion 
and instruct such youths as are remarkable for the preepeney of their parts 
and goodness of disposition. They would thereby have an opportunity of 
serving their country even after their death, and of perpetuating 1n 1t, and 
in the person of their pupils, a taste and inclination for true merit, and the 
practice of the wisest maxims. 

The Athenians, a little after Themistocles had left his country, havin 
ut to sea a fleet under the command of Cimon the son of Miltiades, too. 
Fon on the banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places of Thrace ; 
and as this was a very fruitful country, Cimon planted a colony in it, and 

sent ten thousand Athenians thither for that purpose. 

(3)The fate of E1on is of too singular a kind to be omitted here. Boges(4 
was governor of it under the king of Persia, and acted with such a zeal an 
fidelity for his sovereign, as have few examples. When besieged by Cimon 
and the Athenians, 1t was in his D ehbrd to have capitulated upon honourable 
terms, and he might have retired to Asia with his family and all his effects. 
However, being persuaded he could not do this with honour, he resolved to 
die rather than surrender. The city was assaulted with the utmost fury, 
and he defended it with incredible bravery. Being at last in the utmost 
want of provisions, he threw from the w into the river Strymon all the 

old and silver in the place; and causing fire to be set to a pile, and having 
Eniled his wife, his children, and his whole family, he threw them into the 
midst of the flames, and afterwards rushed into them himself. Xerxes could 
not but admire, and at the same time bewail, so surprising an example of 
generosity. ‘The heathens, indeed, might give this name to what 1s rather 
savage ferocity and barbarity. 

Cimon made himself master also of the island of Scyros, where he found 
the bones of Thesus, the son of eus, who had fled from Athens to that 
city, and there ended his days. n oracle had commanded that search 
should be made after his bones. Cimon put them on board his galley, 
adorned them magnificently, and carried them to his native country, near 
eight hundred years after Theseus had left it. The people received them 
with the highest expressions of joy ; and to perpetuate the remembrance of 


C1) Plat.in Cim p 480. (2) Idem. p 481. e ‘ 

(3) Herod. }. vit. c. 107 Plut p. 482 (4) Plutarch calls him Butis. Herodo- 
tus seems to place this history under Xerxes 3 bus it 1s more probable that :t happened 
under Artaxerxes, his successor. 
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thin event, they founded a disputation or prize for tragic writers, which be 
came very famous, and contributed ex ingly to the improvement of the 
drama by the wonderful emulation it excited among the tragic poets, whose 
ar were represented init. For Sophocles having, in his youth, brought 

is firat play on the stage, the Archon or chief magistrate, who presided at 
these games, observing there was a strong faction among the spectators, 
prevailed with Cimon, and the rest of the generals his colleagues, who were 
ten in number, and chosen out of each tribe, to sit as judges. The prize 
was adjudged to hocles, which so deeply afflicted Eschylus, who till then 
had been conside as the greatest dramatic poet, that Athens became in- 
supportable to him, and he withdrew to Sialy, where he died. 

(1)The confederates had taken a great number of Barbarian prisoners in 
Sestes and Byzantium ; and, asa prvof of the high regard they had for 
Cimon, entreated him to distribute the booty. Accordingly Cimon placed 
all the captives, stark naked, on one side, and on the other all their riches 
and spoils. The allies complained of this partition as too unequal; but 
Cimon giving them the choice, they immediately took the riches wlnich had 
belon to the Persians, and lett the prisoners for the Athenians Cimon 
therefore set out with his portion, and was thought a person no ways quali- 
fied to settle the distribution of prizes: for the allies carried off a great 
number of chains, necklaces, and bracelets of gold ; a large quantity of rich 
habits, and fine purple cloaks ; whilst the Athemans had only for their share, 
a multitude otf human creatures, quite naked and unfit for labour. How- 
ever, the relations and friends of these captives came soon after fram Phry- 
gia and Lydia, and purchased them all at a very gh price; so that, with 
the monies amsing from the ransom of them, Cimon had enough to maintain 
his fleet four months ; besides a great sum of money which was put into the 
exchequer, not te mention what he himself had for his own share He at- 
oe used to take exceeding pleasure in relating this adventure to his 

nends. 

(2)He made the best use of his riches, as Gorgias the rhetor has happily 
expressed it in few, but strong and elegant words: “ (3)Cimon,” says he, 
*‘ amassed riches only to use them; and he employed them to no other use, 
*<but to acquire esteem and honour.” We muy here perceive, by the way, 
what was the scope and aim of the most exalted actions of the heathen» ; 
and with what justice Tertulhan defined a pagan, how perfect soe,er he 
nmught appear, a vain glorious animal, “animal glorie.” The gardens and 
orchards of Cimon were always open, by his order, to the citizens 1n gene- 
ral, who were allowed to gather whatever fruits they pleased. Hus table 
was daily covered ina trugal but polhte manner. It was entirely different 
from those delicate and sumptuous tables, to which only a few persons of 
great distinction are admitted ; and which are covered merely tu display a 
vain magnificence or elegance of taste. Now, that of Cimon was plain, but 
abundant, and all the poor citizens were received at 1t without distinction. 
in thus banishing from his entertainments whatever had the least air of os- 
tentation and luxury, he reserved to himself an inexhaustible fund, not only 
for the expenses ‘of hus house, but for the wants of his friends, his domes- 
tics, and avery great number of citizens; demonstrating by this conduct, 
reat he knew much better than most rich men the true use and value of 
riches. 

He was always followed by some servants, who were ordered to slip pri- 
vately sume piece of money into the hands of such poor as they met, and to 
give clothes to those who were in want of them. He often buried such 
persons as had not left money enough bebind them to defray the expenses 
of thesr funeral ; and what 1s admirable, and which Plutarch does not tal 
to observe, he did not act 1n this manner to gain credit among the people, 


nor to purchase their voices; since we find him, on all occasions, declaring 
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for the coutrary faction, that is, in favour of such citizens as were most 
considerable for their wealth or authority. 

(1)Although he saw all the rest of the governors of his time enrich them- 
selves by the plunder and oppression of the public, he was always incorrup- 
tible, and his hands were never stained with extortion, or the smallest pre- 
sent, and he continued, during his whole life, not only to speak, but to act 
spontaneously, and without the least view of interest, whatever he thought 
might be of advantage to the commonwealth. 

Besides a gieat number of other excellent qualities, Cimon had the finest 
sense, extraordinary prudence, and a profound knowledge of the genius 
and characters of men. The alles, besides the sums of money in which 
each of them was taxed, were to furnish a certain number of men and ships. 
Several among them, who, from the retreat of Xerxes, were studious of 
nothing but their ease, and applred themselves entirely to tilling and culti- 
vating their lands, to free themselves from the toils and dangers ot wa, 
chose to furnish their quota in money rather than 1n men, and left the Athe- 
wians the care of manning with soldiers and rowers, the ships they were 
obliged to furnish. The other generals, who had no forecast and penetration 
for the future, gave such people some uneasiness at first, and were for obe 
lizing them to observe the treaty hterally. But Cimon, when in power, 
acted in a quite different manner, and suffered them to enjoy the tranquilhty 
they chose ; plainly perceiving that the allies, from being warlike in the 
field, would insensibly lose their martial spirit, and be fit for nothing but 
husbandry and trade; whist the Athenians, by exercising the oar perne< 
tually, would be more and more inured to hardships, and daily increase 1n 
power. What Cimon had foreseen happened , this very people purchased 
themselves masters at their own expense; 80 that they who before had been 
companions and allies, became in some measure the subjects and tributanes 
of the Athenians. 

(2)No Grecian general ever gave so great a blow to the pride and haughti- 
ness of the Persian monarch, as Cimon. After the Barbarians had been 
driven out of Greece, he did not give them time to take breath, but sailed 
immediately after them with a fleet of upwards of two hundred ships, took 
their strongest cities, and brought over all their allies ; so that the king of 

Persia had not one soldier left 1n Asia, from Ioniato Pamphyla Still pur- 
suing his point, he bravely attacked the enemy’s fleet, though much stronger 
than his own. I+ lay near the mouth of the river Eurymedon, and consisted 
of three hundred and fifty sail of ships, supported by the land-army on the 
coast. It was soon put to flight, and two handeed sail were taken, besides 
those that were sunk. A great number of the Persians had left their ships, 
and leaped into the sea, 1n order to join their land-army, which lay on the 
shore. it was very hazardous to attempt a descent 1n sight of the enemy ; 
and to lead on troops which were all already fatigued by then late battle, 
against fresh forces much superior in number. owever, Cimon, finding 
that the whole army was eager to engage the Barbarians, thought proper to 
take advantage of the ardour of the soldiers, who were greatly animated 
with their first success. Accordingly he landed(3) and marched them di- 
rectly against the Barbarians, who waited resolutely for their coming up, 
and sustained the first onset with prodigious valour, however, being at last 
obliged to give way, they broke and fied. <A great slaughter ensued, and 
an infinite number of prisoners and immensely rich spoils were taken Cimon 
having, 2n one day, gained two victories which almost equalled those of Sa- 
lamis and Platwx, to crown all, sailed out to meet a reinforcement of eighty- 
four Phoenician ships, which were come from Cyprus, to join the Persian 
fleet, and knew nothing of what had passed. They were all either taken or 
sunk, and most of the soldiers were killed or drowned. 


(i) Plut 19 Cim p 485 (2) A M 3534 Ant JI C 4p Plut.in Cim p. 
485 —487 ‘Thucyd } 1 p 66 Diod 1} x: p 43 —47 

(3) We do not find that the ancients made use of long boats in mah ng descents thr 
reason of which perhaps was, that, as then g dleys were flat bottomed, they we.c braueng 
to shore without apy difhiculty. 
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Cimon, having achieved such glorious exploits, returned in triumph tw 
Athens, and employed D sods of the spoils in fortifying the harbour, and in 
beautifying the city. he riches which a general amasses in the field, are 
applied to the noblest uses when they are disposed of in this manner ; and 
must reflect infinitely greater honour upon him, than if he expended them 
in building magnificent palaces for himself, which must one time or other 
devolve to strangers ; whereas works, built for public use, are his property 
in some measure for ever, and transmit his name to the latest postenty. 
(1)It 1s well known that such embellishments in a city give infinite pleasure 
to the pdople, who are always struck with works of this kind; and this, as 
Plutarch observes in the hfe of Cimon, 1s one of the surest, and, at the same 
time, the most lawful method of acquiring their friendship and esteem. 

(2)The year foliowing, this general sailed towards the Hellespont; and 
haying driven the Persians out of the Thracian Chersonesus, of which they 
had possessed themselves, he conquered it in the name of the Athenians, 
though he himself had more right to it, as Multiades his father had been 
its sovereign. He afterwards attacked the ple of the island of Thasus, 
who had revolted from the Athemans, and defeated their fleet. These 
maintained their revolt with an almost unparalleled obstinacy and fury. 
(3)As if they had been 1n arms against the most cruel and barbarous ene- 
mies, from whom they had the worst of evils to fear, they made a law, that 
the first man who should only mention the eoncluding a treaty with the 
Athenians, should be put to death. The siege was carried on three years, 
during which the mhabitants suffered all the calamities of war with the same 
obstinacy. (4) The women were no less inflexible than the men ; for, when 
the besieged wanted ropes for their military engines, all the women cut off 
their hair in a eons transport ; an when the city was in the utmost dis- 
tress by famine, which swept away a great number of the inhabitants, He- 
getorides the Thasian, deeply cted with seeing such multitudes of his 
fellow-citizens perish, resolutely determined to sacrifice his life for the pre~ 
servation of his country. Accordingly he put a halter round his neck, and 
presenting himself to the assembly, “‘ Countrymen,” says he, “do with me 
“‘ as you please, and do not spare me if you judge proper ; but let my death 
“‘ save the rest. of the people, and prevail with you to abolish the cruel law 
““you have enacted, so cont to your welfare.” The Thasians, struck 
with these words, abolished the law, but would not suffer 1t to cost so ge- 
nerous a citizen his hfe ; for they surrendered themselves to the Athenians, 
who spared their lives, and only dismantled their city. 

After Cimon had landed his troops on the shore opposite to Thrace, he 
seized on all the gold mines of those coasts, and subdued every part of that 
country as far as Macedonia. He oe have attempted the conquest of that 
kingdom ; and, 1n all probability, could have easily possessed himself of part 
of 1t had he improved the occasion. And indeed, for his neglect in this 
point, at his return to Athens, he was prosecuted, as having been bribed by 
the money of the Macedonians, and of Alexander their king. But Cimon 
had a soul superior to all temptations of that kind, and proved his innocence 
in the clearest light. 

(5)The conquests of Cimon, and the power of the Athenians, which in- 
creased eve y, gave Artaxerxes great uneasiness. ‘S‘o prevent the con- 
sequences of it, he resolved to send Themustocles into Attica with a great 
army, and accordingly proposed it to him. 

Themistocles was in great perplexity on this occasion. On one side, the 
remembrance of the favours the king had heaped upon him ; the positive 
assurances he had given that monarch, to serve him with the utmost zeal 
on all occasions ; the earnestness of the king, who claimed his promise ; all 
these considerations would not permit him to refuse the commission. On 
the other side, the love of his country, which the injustice and ili treatment 


(1) Plut. de Gerend. Rep. p. 818 (2) Plut. in Cim. p. 487. Thucyd | i. p. 66. a7. 
Bind. i x: p 53 (4) Polyen. Str Lu. (4) Polyen. |. via. 
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of his fellow-citizens could not banishefrom his mind ; his strong reluctance 
to sully the glory of his former laurels and ty achievements by so igno- 
minious a step; perhape too, the fear of unsuccessful in a war, in 
which he should be opposed by excellent generals, and particularly Cimon, 
who seemed to be as successful as valiant: these different refiections would 
not suffer him to declare oe his country, in an enterprise, which, whe- 
ther successful or not, would reflect shame on himself. 

To rid himself at once of all these inward struggles, he resolved to put 
an end to his life(1), as the only method for him not to be wanting in the 
duty he owed to his country, nor to the promises he had made that prince. 
He therefore prepared a solemn sacrifice, to which he invited all his friends ; 
when, after embracing them all, and taking a last farewell of them, he 
drank bull’s blood, or, according to others, swallowed a dose of poison, and 
died in this manner at Magnesia, aged threescore, and five years, the greatest 
part of which he had spent either in the government of the republic, or the 
command of the armies. (2)When the king was told the cause and manner 
of his death, he esteemed and admired him still more, and continued his 
favour to his friends and domestics. But the unexpected death of Themis- 
tocles proved an obstacle to the design he meditated of attacking the Greeks. 
The Magnesians erected a splendid monument to the memory of that gene-~ 
ral in the public square, and granted peculiar privileges and honours to his 
descendants. They continued to enjoy them in Plutarch’s time, that is, 
near six hundred years after, and his tomb was still standing. 

(3)Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, entitled Brutus, refutes, 
in an agreeable and ingenious manner, the tragical end which some writers 
ascribe to Themustocles, as related above; pretending that the whole 1s a 
fiction, invented by rhetoricians, who, on the bare rumour that this great 
man had poisoned himself, had added all the other particulars to embellish 
the story, which otherwise would have been a dry and unaffecting. He 
appeals for this to Thucydides, that judicious historian, who was an Athe- 
nian, and almost contemporary with Themustocles. This author indeed 
owns, that a report had prevailed, that this general had po:soned himself ; 
however, his opinion was, that he died a natural death, and that his friends 
conveyed his bones secretly to Athens, where, 1n (4)Pausanias’ time, his 
mausolceum was standing near the great harbour. This account seems much 
more probable than the other. 

Themuistocles was certainly one of the greatest men that Greece ever 
produced. He had a great soul, and invincible courage, which danger even 
inflamed ; was fired with an incredible thirst for glory, which sometimes his 
country’s love would temper and allay, but which sometimes carried him too 
far , (5)his presence of mind was such, that 1t rmmediately suggested what- 
ever it was most necessary to act : in fine, he had a sagacity and penetration 
with regard to futuiity, that revealed to him, in the clearest hght, the most 
secret designs of his enemies; pointing out to him at a distance, the several 
measures he should take to disconcert them, and inspired him with great, 
noble, bold, extensive views, with regard to the honour of his country. The 
most essential qualities of the mind were however wanting in him; I mean 
sincerity, integrity, and fidehty: nor was he altogether free from suspicions 
of avarice, which is a great blemish in such as are charged with public 


Irs. 

(6) Nevertheless, a noble sentiment as well as action are related of him, 
which speak a great and disinterested soul. (7)His daughter being asked 
of him in marriage, he preferred an honest poor man to a rich one of a 
different character ; and gave for his reason, “‘ That in the choice of a son- 


(1) The wisest Heathens did not think that a man was allowed to lay violent hands 
on hunself. (2) Cic de Senec n 72. (3) Bmut.n 42 4 (4) Lib 1 p.l. 

(5) De instantibus, ut ait Thucydides, verissime jyudicabat, et de futuris calidissime 
conjiciebat —Cor Nep in Themiust c 1 @>) Plut.in Themust. p 121. 

7) Themustocles, cum consuleretur utrum bono vire paupert an minus probato diyi- 


ts, HGibamcollocuct EGO VERO, inquit, WALO VIRU“M QUI PECUNIA LGFAI, QUAM PECUS 
NIAM QU VIRGO Cic, de Offic lou c 71, 
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“in-law, he would much rather have merit without riches, than riches with- 
* out merit.” 


SECTION IV. 


THE EGYPTIANS RISE AGAINST PERSIA, SUPPORTED BY THE 
ATHENIANS. 


Asour this time the ptians(1), to free themselves from a foreign yoke, 
which was insupportable to them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made 
Inarus, prince of the Lybians, their king. They demanded aid of the 
Athenians, who having at that time a fieet of two hundred ships at the rsland 
of Cyprus, accepted the invitation with pleasure, and immediately set sa1l 
for Baypt 3 judging this a very favourable opportunity to weaken the power 
of the Persians, by driving them out of so great a kingdom. 

(2)Advice being brought to Artaxerxes of this revolt, he raised an army 
ef three hundred thousand men, and resolved to march in person against 
the rebels. But his friends advising him not to venture himself in that ex- 
pedition, he gave the command of it to Achzmenes, one of his brothers. 
rhe latter being arrived 1n Egypt, encamped hrs great army on the banks 
of the Nile. During this interval, the Athenians Maving defeated the Per- 
sian fleet, and either destroyed or taken fifty of their ships, they went again 
up that river, landed their forces under the command of Charitim1 their 
general, and having joined Inarus and his Egyptians, they charged Achzx- 
menes, and defeated him ina great battle, in which that Persian general 
and an hundred thousand of his soldrers were slam. ‘Those who escaped 
fled to Menu: whither the conquerors pore them, and immediately 
made themselves masters of two quarters of the city ; but the Persians hav- 
ing fortified themselves in the third, called the White Wall, which was the 
st and largest of the three, they were besieged in it three years, 
during which they made a most vigorous defence, they at last were deli- 
vered by the forces sent to their aid. 

Artaxerxes (3)hearing of the defeat of his army, and how much the Athe-« 
mians had contmbuted to 2t ; to make a diversion of their forces, and oblige 
them to turn their arms another way, he sent ambassadors to the Lacede- 
monians, with a large sum of money, to engage them to declare war against 
the Athenians. But the Lacedzmonuians having rejected the offer, their re- 
fusal did not abate his ardour; and accordingly he (4)gave Megabyzus and 
Artabazus the command of the forces designed against Egypt. These gene- 
rals immediately raised an army of three hundred thousand men in Cilicia and 
Phoenicia. They were obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped, which was 
not till the next year. (5)Artabazus then took upon him the command of 
it, and sailed towards the Nile, whilst Megabysus, at the head of the land- 
army, marched towards Memphis. He rated the siege of that city, and 
afterwards fought Inarus. All the forces on both sides engaged 1n this battle, 
in which Inarus was entirely defeated ; but the Egyptians, who had rebelled, 
suffered most 1n this slaughter. After this defeat, Inarus, though wounded 
by Megabysus, retreated with the Athenians, and such Egyptians as were 
willing to follow him, and reached Biblos, a city 1n the island of Prosopitis, 
which is surrounded by two arms of the Nile, and both navigable. The 
Athenians ran their fleet into one of these arms, where it was secured from 
aod attacks of the enemy, and held outa siege of a year and a half in this 
island. 

After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted to the conqueror, and 
was re-united to the empire of Artaxerxes, except Amyrteus, who had stall 
a small party in the fens, where he long supported himself, through the 
diftculty the Persians found in penetrating far enough to reduce him. 


(1) A.M 3598. Ant. J C.466 Thucyd | 1. p.68 71.72 Ctes c 32—35. Dhod. 1 
(3) A M.3546 Ant. J. C. 458, 


- hb. — 50. 2) A M. 3545. Ant J. C. 459. 
ns A. NM 8547 AB. J.C. 457 " (a) A. bl. 3548. Aunt. d. C. 456 
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The siege of Prosopitis was still carrying on. (2)The Persians finding 
that they made no advances 1n attacking it after the usual methods, because 
of the stratagems and intrepidity of the bestreged, they therefore had re- 
course to an extraordinary expedient, which soen produced what force had 
not been able to effect. They turned the course, by different canals, of the 
arm of the Nile in which the Athenians lay, and by that means epened 
themselves a passage for their whole army to enter the island. Inarus, see- 
ing that all was lest, compounded with Megabysus for himself, for al} his 
Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and surrendered on condition that 
their lives might be spared. The remainder of the auxiliary forces, which 
formed a body of s:x thousand men, resolved to hold out longer >; and for this 
purpose they set fire to their ships, and drawing up in order of battle, re- 
solved to die sword in hand, and gell their lives as dear as they could, in 
imitation of the Laced#monians, who refused to yield, and were all cut to 
pieces at Thermopylw. ‘The Persians, hearing they had taken se desperate 
a resotution, did not think it advisable to attack them. A peace was there- 
fore offered them, with a promise that they all should be permitted to leave 
Egypt, and have free passage to their native country either by sea or land. 
They accepted the conditions, put the eonquerors in possession of Biblos 
and of the whole island, and went by sea to Cyrene, where they embarked 
for Greece: but most of the soldiers who had served in this expedition pe- 
rished 1n it. 

But this was not the only loss the Athenians sustained on this occasion. 
Another fleet of fifty ships, which they sent to the aid of their besieged 
countrymen, sailed up one of the arms of the Nile, Nek after the Athenians 
had surrendered, to disengage them, not knowmg what had happened. But 
the instant they entered, the Persian fleet, which kept out at sea, followed 
them, and attacked their rear, whilst the army discharged showers of darts 
upon them from the banks of the river: ‘Fhus only a few ships escaped, which 
opened themselves a way through the enemy’s fleet, and ali the rest were 
lost. Here ended the fatal war carried on by the Athenians for six years in 
Egypt, which kingdom was now again united to the Persian empire, and 
continued so during the rest of the reign of Artaxerxes, of which this 1s the 
twentieth year. But the prisoners(2) who were taken, in this war met with 
the most unhappy fate. 


SECTION V. 


INARUS IS DELIVERED UP TO THE KING’S MOTHER. MEGABYSUS’S 
AFFLICTION AND REVOLT. 


ARTAXERXES,(3) after refusing to gratify the request of his mother, who for 
five years together had been daily importuning him to put Inarus and his 
Athenians into her hands, in order that she might sacrifice them to the manes 
eof Achzmenes her son, at last yielded to her solicitations. But how blind, 
how barbarously weak, must this king have been, to break through the most 
solemn engagements merely through complaisance ; who, deaf to remorse, 
violated tha baw of nations, solely to avoid offending a most unjust mother !(4) 
This inhuman princess, without regard to the faith of solemn treaties, caused 
Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded all the rest. Megabysus was in the 
deepest affliction on that account ; for as he had promised that no injury 
should be done them, the affront reflected principally on him. He therefore 
left the court and withdrew to Syria, of which he was governor ; and his dis« 
content was so great that he raised an army, and revolted openly. 

(5)The king sent Osiris, who was one of the greatest lords of the court, 
against him, with an army of two hundred thousand men. Megabysus en- 
gaged Osiris, wounded him, took him prisoner, and put his army to flight. 


ét) A.M 3550. Ant.J C 454. (2) Idem. 
8) A M 3556 Ant J.C. 448. Ctes c. xxxv —,! 
‘Thucyd. }.). p. 22. (5) A M.3557. Ant J C 442%. 
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Artaxerxes sending to demand Osiris, Megabysus generously dismissed him, 
as soon as his wounds were cured. 

(eve next year Artaxerxes sent another army against him, the command 
ef which he gave to Menostanes, son to Artarius the king’s brother, and 

vernor of Babylon. This general was not more fortunate than the former. 

e also was de and put to flight, and Megabysus gained as signal a 
victory as the former. 

Artaxerxes, anes he could not reduce him by force of arms, sent his 
brother Artarius, and Amytis his sister who was the wife of Megabysus, 
with several other persons of the first quality, to persuade the latter to re. 
turn to his iance. ‘They succeeded yn their negotiation ; the king par- 
doned him, and he returned to court. 

One day as they were hunting, a lion, raising himself on his hinder ,seet, 
Was going to rush upon the king, when Megabysus, seeing the danger he was 
in, and fired with zeal and affection for his sovereign, hurled a t at the 
lion, which killed him. But Artaxerxes, upon pretence that he had affronted 
him, in arene at the lion first, commanded Megabysus’s head to be struck 
off. Amytis the king’s sister, and Amestris, with the greatest difficulty pre- 
vailed upon the king to change this sentence into perpetual banishment. 
Ppa pen was therefore sent to Cyrta, a city on the d Sea, and con- 
demned to end his days there : however, five years after, disguising himself 
like a leper, he made his escape, and returned to Susa, where, by the assist- 
ance of his wife and mother-in-law, he was restored to favour, and continued 
80 till his death, which happened some years after, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age. Megabyzus was extremely regretted by the king and the whole 
court. “tle was a man of the greatest abilities in the kingdom, and at the 
same time the best general. Artaxerxes owed (2) both his crown and hfe to 
him: but 1t is of dangerous consequence for a subject, when his sovereign 1s 
under too many obligations to him. This was the cause of all the misfor- 
tunes of Megabysus. 

It 1s surprising that so judicious a prince as Artaxerxes should have been 
£0 imprudent, as to be fired with jealousy against a nobleman of his court, 
merely because, in a perry of hunting, he had wounded the beast they were 
pursuing before him. Could any thing be so weak? and was this placing 
the pot of honour in a manner worthy a king ? Nevertheless, history fur- 
mishes us with many instances of this kind. Iam apt to believe, from some 
expressions of (3)Plutarch, that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild fury 
to which this false delicacy had raised him, and that he made some public 
kind of atonement for it: for, according to this author, he published a de- 
cree, importing, that any man who was hunting with the king, should be 
allowed to throw his javelin first at the beast, 1f opportunity should offer ; 
and he, according to Plutarch, was the first Persian monarch who granted 


such a permission. 
SECTION VI. 


ARTAXERXES SENDS ESDRAS, AND AFTERWARDS NEHEMIAH, TO 
JERUSALEM. 


Berorgz I proceed in the history of the Persians and Greeks, I shall relate, 
in a few words, the several things which happened to the people of God, 
during the first twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is an essential part of the 
history of that prince. 

(4)In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes, Esdras obtained of the 
ing and his seven counsellors an ample commission, empowering him to 
return to Jerusalem with all such Jews as would follow him thither, in order 


to settle the Jewish guvernment and religion agreeably to their own laws. 


(1) A M.asse Ant J C. 446 

(2) Beneficia eo usque lerta sunt, dum videntur exsolv: posse ub: multam antcver- 
tere, yre gratia odium redditur —Tacit Annal. liv c 48. 

( Piut, 1a Apophthegiu. p. 173. (4) A M.3537 Aut. J.C. 467. 1 Kedras vit.7. &o, 
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Eadras was descended from Saraia, who was high-piiest of Jerusalem wheu 
destroyed by Nebuchodonosor, and was put to death by his command. Es- 
dras was a very learned and pious man, and was chiefly distinguished from 
the rest of the Jews by his great knowledge in the scriptures ; it being said 
of him,(1) ‘“ That he was very ready in the law of Moses that was given by 
“ the God of Israel.” He now set out from Babylon with the gifts and offer- 
ings which the king, his cou: tiers, and such Israelites as had staid in Baby- 
lon, had put into his hands for the service of the temple, and which he gave 
to the priests upon his ariival in Jerusalem. It appears by the commission 
which Altaxerxes gave him, that this piince had a high veneration for the 
God of Israel, as, in commanding his officers to furnish the Jews with all 
things necessary for thei: worship, he adds, “ (2)Let all things be perfu1 med 
‘* after the law of God diligently, unto the Most High God, that wrath come 
*“* not upon the kingdom of the king and his son.” ‘This commission, as I 
observed, empowered him to settle the religion and government of the Jews 
pursuant to the law of Moses , to appoint magistrates and judges to punish 
evil-doers, not only by impiisonmg their persons, and confiscating their pos~ 
sessions, but also by sending them into banishment, and even sentencing 
them to death, according to the crimes they should commit. Such was the 
power with which Esdras was invested, and which he exercised faithfully 
during thirteen years, till Nehemiah brought a new commission frum the 
Persian court. 

(3)Nehemuiah was also a Jew of distinguished merit and piety, and one of 
the cupbearers to king Artaxerxes. This was a very consideiable employ- 
ment in the Persian court, because of the privileges annexed to it, viz. of 
being often near the king’s person, and of being allowed to speak to him in 
the most favourable moments. However, neither his exalted station, no. 
the settlement of his family in that land of captivity, could obliterate from 
his mind the country of his ancestors, nor their religion: neither his love for 
the one, nor his zeal for the other, were abated ; and his heart was still in 
Zion Some Jews who were come from Jerusalem, having informed him of 
the sad state of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, its gates were burnt 
down, and the inhabitants thereby exposed to the insults of their enemies, 
and made the scorn of all their neighbours ; the afflictaon of his brethren, and 
the dangers with which they were menaced, made such an ma? adver as on his 
mind, as might naturally be expected from one of his piety. One day, as he 
was waiting upon the king, the latter observing an casual air of melancholy 
un Nehemiah’s countenance, asked him the cause of 1t; a proof that this 
monarch had a tenderness of heart rarely found in kings, and which 1s ne- 
vertheless much more valuable than the most shining quahties. Nehemiah 
took this opportunity to acquaint him with the calamitous state of his coun- 
try, owned that was the subject of his grief; and humbly intreated that 
leave might be ow him to go to Jerusalem, in order to repair the fortifi- 
cations of it. he kings of Persia, his predecessors, had permitted the 
Jews to rebuild the temple, but not the walls of Jerusalem. But Artax- 
erxes immediately decreed, that the walls and gates of Jerusalem should be 
rebuilt ; and Nehemiah, as governor of Judea, was appointed to put this 
decree in execution. ‘Fhe king, to do him the greater honour, ordered a 
body of horse, commanded by a considerable officer, to escort him thither. 
He hkewise wrote to all the governors of the provinces on this side the Eu- 
phrates to give him all the assistance possible in forwarding the work for 
which he was sent. This pious Jew executed every part of his commission 
with incredible zeal and activity. 

(4)It 1s from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes in the twentieth year of 
his reign, for the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, that we date the be- 
ginning of the seventy weeks mentioned in the famous prophecy of Damel, 
after which the Messiah was to appear, and to be put to death. IL shall here 


Ci) 1 Esdras viu. 3. (2) Idem, ver ?1. 
a) A. M. 3550, Ant. J. C, 454 Nehem. c.1. et. nu. (4) Dan. 1x. 26.—27. 
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insert, the whole prophecy, but without giving the explication of it, as it may 
be found in other writers, and 1s not a part of this history. 

«©(1)Thou art greatly beloved, therefore understand the matter, and con< 

“ sider the vision. Seventy weeks are determimed upon thy people, and 
‘ upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and to make an end of sin, 
‘and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 1n everlasting righ- 
‘ teousness, and to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the Most 
‘ Holy. Know therefore and understand, THAT FROM THE GOING FORTH 
‘ OF THE COMMANDMENXT TO RESTORE AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, unto the 
' Messiah the prince, shall be seven weeks ; and threescore and two weeks 
‘ the street shall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous times. And 
‘after threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not for him- 
‘self: and the people of the prince that shall come, shall destroy the city 
‘and the sanctuary, and the end thereof shall be with a flood: and unto the 
‘end of the war desolations are determined. And he shall confirm the co- 
* venant with many for one week ; and in the midst of the week he shall 
cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and for the overspreading of 
abominations, he shall make 1t desolate, even unttl the consummation, and 
that determined, shall be poured upon the desolate.” 

(2)When Esdras was in power, as his chief view was to restore religion to 
its ancient purity, he disposed the books of scripture into their proper order, 
revised them all very carefully, and collected the incidents relating to the 
people of God in ancient times ; 1n order to compose out of them the two 
books of Chronicles, to which he added the history of his own times, which 
was finished by Nehemah. It is their books that end the long histery which 
Moses had begun, and which the writers who came after them centinued in 
a direct series, till the repairing of Jerusalem. The rest of the sacred his- 
tory 1s not written in that uninterrupted order Whuilst Esdras and Nehe- 
miah were compiling the latter part of that great work, Herodotus, whom 
profane authors call the Father of Histo1y, began to wmte. Thus we find 
that the latest authors of the books of scripture flourished about the same 
time with the first authors of the Grecian history : and when :t began, that 
of God’s people, to compute only from Abraham, included already fifteen 
centuries. erodotus made no mention of the Jews in his history , for the 
Greeks desired to be informed of such nations only as were famous for their 
wars, their commerce, and grandeur; so that, as Judea was then but just 
rising from its 1uins, it did not excite the attention of that peuple. 


SECTION VII. 
CHARACTER OF PERICLES, &c. 


I row return to Greece. From the banishment of Themistocles, and the 
death of Aristides, the exact time of which is not known, two citizens, 
Cimon and Pericles, divided all the credit and authority in Athens. Pericles 
was much younger than Cimon, and of a quite different character. As he 
will make a very considerable figure in the following history, it 1s of import- 
ance to the reader to know who he was, in what manner had been edu- 
cated, and his scheme and method of government. 

(3)Pericles was deseended, by the mother’s as well as father’s side, from 
the greatest and most illustrious families of Athens. His father Xanthippus, 
who defeated at Mycale the king of Persia’s heutenants, marned rista, 
mece to Chsthenes, who expelled the Pisistratides, descendants of Pisistratus 
the tyrant, and established a popular government in Athens. Pericles had 
long prepared himself for the design he formed of engaging 18 state-affairs. 

e was brought up under the most learned men of his age, and particu- 
larly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, surnamed the Intelligent, from his being the 
first, as we are told, who ascmbed human events, as well as the formation 


1) Dan 1x 28.—97. (2) Bishop of Meaux’s Universal History. 
(3) Plut wa Vit. Peric! p 153.~-156 
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and governmént of the universe, not to chance, as some philosophers, nor to 
a fatal necessity, but to a superior intelligence, who disposed and governed 
all things with wisdom. This tenet or opinion subsisted long before his 
time ; but he a set it in a stronger ight than all others had done, and 
taught :t methodically and from principles. Anaxagoras instructed his pupil 
perfectly in that part of philosophy that relates to nature, and which is 
therefore called Physics.(1) This study gave him a strength and greatness 
of soul which raided. him above anvinfinite number of vulgar prejudices, and 
vain practices generally observed in his time ; and which, in affairs of go- 
vernment and military enterprises, either disconcerted often the wisest and 
most necessary measures, or defeated them by scrupulous delays, authorised 
and covered with the specious veil of religion. These were sometimes 
dreams or auguries, at other times dreadful phenomena, as eclipses of the 
sun or moon, or else omens and presages ; not to mention the wild chimeras 
of judiciary astrology. The knowledge of nature, free from the velling 
and weak superstitions to which ignorance gives birth, inspired him, says 
Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety towards the gods, attended with a 
strength of mind that was immoveable, and a calm hope of the blessings to 
be expected from them. Although he found anfinite charms in this study, he 
did not however devote himself to it as a philosopher, but as a statesman ; 
and he had so much power over himself, (a very difficult thing,) as to pre- 
scribe himself limits in the pursuit of knowledge. 

But the talent he cultivated with the greatest care, because he looked 
upon it as the most necessary instrument te all who are desirous of conduct- 
ing and governing the people, was eloquence. And indeed, those who pos- 
sessed this talent, in a free state like that of Athens, were sure of reigmng 
in the assemblies, engrossing suffrages, determining affairs, and exercising a 
kind of absolute power over the hearts and minds of the people. He there- 
fore made this his chief object, and the mark to which all his other :mprove- 
ments, as well as the several sciences he had learned from Anaxagoras,(2) 
were directed ; exalting, to borrow Plutarch’s expression, the study of phi- 
losophy with the dye of 1:hetoric; the meaning of which is, that Pericles, to 
embellish and adorn his discourse, heightened the strength and solidity of 
reasoning, with the colouring and graces of eloquence. 

He had no cause to repent his having bestowed so much time on this study, 
for his success far exceeded his utmost hopes. The poets,(3) his contempo- 
raries, used to say, that his eloquence was so powerful, that he hghtened, 
thundered, and agitated all Greece. (4)It had those raged and hvely 
strokes, that reach the inmost soul; and his discourse left always an irre- 
Bistible incentive, a kind of spur, behind 1t in the minds of his auditors. He 
had the art of uniting beauty with strength ; and Cicero observes, that at 
the very time he opposed, with the greatest tenaciousness, the inclinations 
and desires of the Athenians, he had the art to make even severity itself, 
and the kind of cruelty with which he spoke nst the flatterera of the 
people, popular. There was no resisting the solidity of his arguments, or 
the sweetness of his words ; whence it was said, that the goddess of porsua- 
sion, with all her graces, resided on Ins hps. And indeed, as Thueydides,(5) 
his rival and adversary, was one day asked, whether he or Pericles was the 
best wrestler: “ Whenever,” says he, ‘I have given him a fall, he affirms 
“‘ the contrary, in such strong and forcible terms, that he persuades all the 
ae rl papacy that I did not throw him, rap they themselves saw him on 
“‘the ground.” Nor was he less prudent and reserved, than strong and vee 


Q) The ancients, under this name, comprehended what we call physics and metaphy- 
sics; that is, the knowledge of spiritual things, as God aud spirits ; and that of bodies. 

(2) Bagy +H Spynropixy THY Peotadvytary “ow XLOMEVOS. (3) Ab Aristophane 
pocta fulgurare, tonare, permiscere Greciam dictus est.—Cic. in Orat. n &. 

(4) Quid Pericles? De cujyus dicend: copia sic accepimus, ut cum contra voluntatem 
Atheniensium loqueretur pro salute patmiz, severius tamen id ipsum, quod ille contra 
populaires homines diceret, populare omnibus et yucundum videretur. cujus in labris 
veteres comici~—jeporem habitasse dixerunt§ tantamque vim in eo fuisse, ution ecrung 
mentibus, gui audissent, quasi aculeos quosdam relinquerit.—Cic. |. 8. de Orat. u. Lad, 

(6) Not tbe historian. 
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hement in his speeches ; and it is related, that he never spoke in public, tit 
after he had besought the gods not to suffer any ea pression to drop from him, 
either incongruous to his subject, or offensive to the people. (1)Whenever 
he went into the assembly, before he came out of his house, he used to say 
to himself, ““ Remember, Pericles, that thou art going to speak te men born 
“€ in the arms of hberty; te Greeks, to Athenians.” 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, according to historians, used, 
im order to improve his mind in knowl , and to attain to a perfection in 
elequence, are an excellent lesson to such persons ag are one day to fill the 

t offices of state ; and a just censure of those,(2) who, disregarding 
whatever is called study and learning, bring into those employments, upon 
which they enter without knowledge or experience, nothing but a ridiculous 
self-sufficiency, and a rash boldness in deciding. (3)Pilutarch, in a treatise 
where he shews, that it is to statesmen that a philosopher ht chiefly to 
attach himself, preferably to any other class of men, because, in instructing 
them, he at the same time teaches whole cities and republics, verifies his 
assertion from the example of the greatest men both of Greece and Italy, 
who derived this help hilosophy. Pericles, of whom we now write, 
was taught by Anaxagoras ; Bion mus of Syracuse, by Plato ; many princes 
of Italy, by Pythagoras; Cato, the famous censor, travelled to the place 
where Athenodorus lived, for the same purpose; and lastly, the famous 
SoA the destroyer of Carthage, always kept Panetius the philosopher 
near his n. 

One of the chief endeavours of Pericles also was, to study thoroughly the 
genius and disposition of the Athenians, that he might discover the secret 
springs which were to be employed in order to set them in motion ; and the 
manner it was proper to act for acquiring their confidence ; (4) for it was 
principally in the great men among the ancients used to make their 
skill in politics consist. He found, by the reflections he had made on several 
transactions of his time, that the omunant passions of this people were, 
a violent aversion to tyranny, and a strong love of liberty, which inspired 
them with sentiments of fear, jealousy, and suspicion, of all such citizens a3 
were too conspicuous for their birth, their personal merit, their own credit 
and authority, or that of their friends. He not only was very hke Pisistra~ 
tus, with regard to the sweetness of his voice and fluency of expression, but 
he also resembled him very much in the features of his face, and his whole 
air and manner ; and he observed, that the most ancient Athenians who had 
seen the tyrant, were prodigiously struck at the resemblance. Besides, he 
was very rich, was descended from an illustrious family, and had very pow- 
erful friends. To prevent, therefore, his being obnoxious to the suspicion 
cae deems of the people, he at first shunned all affairs of government, 
whic sis ire a constant attendance in the city ; and was solely sntent upun 


in war and 

Seeing Aristides dead, Themistocles banished, snd Cimen engaged almost 
continually in foreign wars, and abeent from Greece, he began to appear in 
public with greater confidence than befure, and entirely devoted himself to 
the party of the people, but net out of inclination, for he was far from affect- 
ing popular power, but to remove all icions of his aspiring to the tyranny, 
and still more, to raise a strong bulwark agaist the credit and authority of 
Cimon, who had joined with the nobles, 

At the same time, he quite changed his conduct and way of life, and as- 
sumed, in all things, the character of a statesman, wholly busied in affairs 
of government, and entirely devoted to the service of his country. He was 
never seen in the streets, except when he was going either to assembly 


of the people, or to the council. He left off going to banquets, assemblies, 
(i) Piat.in S . kb. i. p. 610. 2) N tra pleri ad honores 
ade poi et ad Temp. gerendaes: nud: eeaiant an sinermice: Hatin comnitione rerum, 


mulia screntia ornat:.—Cic 1.38 de Orat. n. 136. (3) Plut, in Symp. inh. 3. p. 777- 

(4) Ohm noscenda vulg: natura, et quibus modis temperanter haberetur 3 raat ey 
et optimatium ingenia qui maxime perdidicerant, eallids temporum ct sapicates babe- 
bautur.— Lacit. Annual, Liv. c. 3. 
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and other diversions of that kind which he had used to frequent ; and during 
the many years that he presided in the administration, he was never seen to 


go to supper with his friends, except once at the nuptials of a near relation. 
(1)He knee that the people,(@) who are nat y fickle and inconstant, 
commonly increase their disregard for those who are always in their sight ; 


and that too strong a desire to please them, grows at last tiresome and im- 
portunate ; and it was observed, that such a behaviour did Themistocles 
Eros? prejudice. To avoid this error, he used ta go very rarely te the assem- 
es; and never 4 gen before the people but at intervals, in order to 
make himself desired ; and to preserve such an ascendant over their minds 
as might be always new, and not worn, and in a manner withered by an over 
assiduity ; wisely reserving humself for great and important oocasions. 
$)Hence it was said, that he imitated Jupiter, who, in the government of 
the world, aceording to some philosophers, busied himself in t events 
only, and left the direction of those of leas importance to subaltern deities. 
And indeed, Pericles used to transact all petty affairs by his friends, and by 
certain orators who were entirely devoted to him, among whom was Ephialtes. 
ep akong employed his whole industry and application to gain the favour 
and esteem of the people, in order to counter ce the fame and credit of 
Cimon. However, he could not equal the magnificence and liberality of his 
rival, whose immense riches gave him an opportunity of bestowing such 
largesses as appear to us almost incredible, so much they differ from our be~ 
haviour in that respect. Finding it ap pare fur him to rival Cimon in 
this particular, he had recourse to another expedient, in order to gain the 
leve of the ou aay no less effectual, perhaps, but certamly not so lawful 
and honourable. He was the first who divided the conquered lands among 
the citizens ; who distributed among them the public revenues for the ex- 
pense of their games and shows, and annexed pensions to all public employ- 
ments ; so that certain sums were bestowed on them regularly, as well to 
gratify them at the games, as for their presence in the courts of justice, and 
the public assemblies. It 1s impossible to say, how fatal these unhappy po- 
htcs were to the republic, and the many evils with which they were attended. 
For these new regulations, besides their draining the public treasury, gave 
the people a luxurious and dissolute turn of mind ; whereas they were before 
sober and modest, and contented themselves with getting a livelhood by their 
sweat and labour. 

By (5) such arts as these, Pericles had gained so great an ascendancy over 
the of the people, that he may be said to have attained a monarchual 
power under a republican form of government ; moulding the citizens into 
what shape he pleased, and presiding with unlimited authority in all their 
assemblies. And indeed, Valerius Maximus makes scarce any other differ- 
ence between Pisistratus and Pericles, except that the one exercised a tyran- 
nical power by force of arms, and the other by the strength of his eloquence, 
in which he had made a very arent progress under A 

This credit and authority, however enormous, could not yet restrain the 
comic writers from lashing him very severely in the theatres ; and it does 
not appear that any of the poets who censured Penclea with se much-bold- 
ness, were ever punished, or even called to account for it by the 
Perhaps it was out of prudence and policy that he did not attempt to curb 
this licentiousness of the stage, nor to silence the poets; that he might 
amuse and content the people by this vain shadow of hberty, and prevent 
their discovering that they really were enslaved. 

(6)But Pericles did not stop here. He boldly resolved, if possible, to 
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weaken the authority of the tribunal of the Areopagus, of which he was not 
a member, because he had never been elected either (1) Archon, Thesmo- 
theta, king of the sacrifices, nor Polemarch. ‘These were different employ- 
ments in the republic, which from time immemorial had been given by lot ; 
and none but those who had behaved uprightly in them, were allowed a seat 
in the Areopagus. Pericles, taking advantage of Ciman’s absence, set 
Ephialtes, who was his creature, at work clandestinely ; and at last lessened 
the power of that :llustrious body, 1n which the chief strength of the nobility 
consisted. The people, emboldened and supported by so powerful a faction, 
subverted all the fundamental laws and ancient customs ; took from the se- 
nate of the Areopagus the cognizance of most causes that used to be brought 
before it, leaving 1t very few, and such only as were of lttle consequence, 
and made themselves absolute masters of the tribunals. 

Cimon, pens returned to Athens, was affiicted to see the dignity of the 
senate trampled under foot, and therefore set every engine at work to restore 
ut to its pristine authority, and to revive the aristocracy, 1n the same form 
as it had been established under Clisthenes. But now his enemies began to 
exclaim and to excite the people against him ; reproaching him, ameng many 
other things, for his strong attachment to the Lacedezmonians. Cimon had 
himself given some room for this reproach, by his not paying sufficient regard 
to the Athenian delicacy : for, in speaking to them, he would for ever extol 
Lacedzwmonia; and whenever he censured their conduct on any occasion, he 
used to cry, ‘* The Spartans do not act in this manner.” Such expressions 
as these drew upon him the envy and hatred of his fellow-citizens ; but an 
event, in which he nevertheless had no share, made him the object of theiz 
utmost detestation. 


SECTION VIII. 
AN EARTHQUAKE IN SPARTA, &e. 


In the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus,(2) there happened the moss 
dreadful earthquake in Sparta that had ever been known. In several places 
the country was entirely swallowed up ; Taygetes and other mountains were 
shaken to their foundations ; many of their summits, being torn away, came 
tumbling down ; and the whole city was laid in ruins, five houses only ex- 
cepted. ‘To heighten the calamity, the Helots, who were slaves to the La- 
cedxzmonians, looking upon this as a favourable opportunity to recover their 
liberty, flew up and down every part of the city, to murder such as had 
escaped the earthquake ; but finding them under arms, and drawn up im 
order of battle, by the prudent foresight of Archidamus, who had assembled 
them round him, they retired into the neighbouring cities, and commenced 
that very day open war, having entered into an allance with several of the 
neighbouring nations, and being strengthened by the Messenians, who at 
that time were engaged in a war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedzemonians in this extremity sent to Athens to implore succours ; 
but this was opposed by Ephialtes, who declared that 1t would be no way 
advisable to assist them, nor to rebuilt a city that was the rival of Athens, 
which, he said, ought to be left 1n its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby 
humbled for ever. But Cimon, being struck with horror at these politics, 
did not hesitate a moment to prefer the welfare of the Lacedzmonians to 
the ndizing of his country ; declaring, in the strongest terms, that 
WAS utely weak and inconsistent, “to leave Greece lame of one of ats 
** legs, and Athens without a counterpoise ;” the people came into his opi- 
nion, and accordingly a succour was voted. Sparta and Athens might indeed 


Ci) After some changes had been made in the form of the Athenian government, the 
supreme authority was at last vested in nine magistrates, called Archons, and lastad but 
one year. One was called Rex, another Polemwarchus,a thud Archon, and this magise- 
trate was properly at the head of the rest, and gave bis name to the year, aud 61x ‘Lhea- 
wothute, who presided mumediately over the lawg and decrees 

@A.M Ost Ant. J.C. 470. Plat.in Cim p. tod 40% 
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ba considered as the two limbs on which Greece stood ; so that if one of them 
was destroyed, the rest were mevitably crippled. It 1s also certain, that the 
Athenians were so elate with their grandeur, and were become so proud and 
enterprising, that they wanted a curb; for which none was so proper as 
Sparta, that state being the only one that was capable of being a counterpoise 
to the headstrong disposition of the Athenians. Cimon therefore marched 
to the aid of the Lacedzmonians with four thousand men. 

We have here an example of the prodigious influence which a man of fine 
talents and abilities has in a state, when a great fund of merit umtes 1n his 
person, with a well-established reputation for probity, disinterestedness, and 
zeal for the good of his country. Cimon, with very little difficulty, prevails 
so far as te inspire the Athenians with noble and magnanimous sentiments, 
which in outward appearance interfered with their interest ; and this 1n spite 
of the suggestions of a secret jealousy, which never fails to shew itself in the 
most sensible manner on these occasions. By the ascendant and authority 
which his virtue gives him, he raises them above the grovelling and unjust, 
though too common, political views, which prompt a people to consider the 
calamities of their neighbours as an advantage, which the interest of their 
own country permits, and even enjoins them to lay hold of. The counsels of 
Cimon were perfectly wise and equitable ; but it is surprising, how he could 
prevail so far as to make a whole peop'e approve them, since this is all that 
could be expected from an assembly of the wisest and gravest senators. 

(t }Some time after, the Lacedzemonians again implored the aid of the 
Athenians against the Messenians and Helots, who had seized upon Ithoma. 
But these forces being arrived under the command of Cimon, the Spartans 
began to dread their intrepidity, their power, and great fame ; so that they 
affronted them se far, as to send them back, upon the suspicion of their har~ 
bouring ill designs, and of intending to turn their arms against them. 

The Athenians being returned full of anger and resentment, they declared 
themselves, from that vey day, enemies to all who should favour the Lace- 
dzmonian interest, fer which reason they banished Cimon by the ostracism, 
the first opportunity that presented itself for that purpose. ‘This 1s the first 
time that the misunderstanding between these two nations, which afterwards 
augmented through mutual discontent, displayed itself in so strong a man-~ 
ner. It was nevertheless suspended for some years, by truces and treaties, 
which prevented its consequences: but it at last broke out in the most vio- 
lent manner, in the Peloponnesian war. 

Those who had shut themselves up in Ithoma, after making a ten years 
defence 1n it, surrendered at last to the Lacedzemonians, who gave them 
their lives upon condition that they should never return to Peloponnesus. 
The Athenians, to exasperate the Lacedzmonians, received them with their 
wives and children, and settled them at Naupactus, of which they had just 
before possessed themselves. (2)The inhabitants of Megara at the same 
time went over from the Spartans to the Athenians. In this manner several 
leagues were concluded on both sides, and many battles were fought, the 
most famous of which was that of Tanagra in Boeotia, which Diodorus equals 
with those of Marathon and Plates, and in which Myronides the Athenian 
general defeated the Spartans, who came to the aid of the Thebans. 

(3)It was on this occasion that Cimon, thinking himself dispensed from 
his proscription, repaired with some soldiers to his tribe to serve his country, 
and to fight in the Athenian army against the Lacedwmonians: but his ene- 
mies caused him to be ordered to retire. However, before he went away, he 
exhorted his companions, who were no less suspected than himself of favour- 
ing the Lacedzmonians, to exert themselves to the utmost, and fight with 
the greatest courage, to prove their innocence, and, if possible, to efface fiom 
the minds of the citizens, a suspicion so injurious to them all. Accordingly, 
those brave soldiers, who were an hundred in number, fired by his words, 
demanded his whole armour of him, which they placed in the centre of their 


1) Plut in Cim Thucyd 11 p 67 68. @2@ AM 898 Ant.d C,. 466 
They | . p.@9.—71 Dnhiod. 1. x1. p. 59.—66. (3) Plut. 1m Cam. p. 482. 
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little battalion, in order to have him in a manner present, and before their 
eyes. They fought with so much valour and fury, that they were all cut to 
xeces, to the great regret of the Athenians, who deeply repented their 
aving accused them so unjustly. 
I omit several events of little importance. 


SECTION 1X. 
CIMON IS RECALLED. HIS DEATH. 


Tue Athenians, perceiving the great occasion they had for Cimon, (1) re- 
called him from banishment, in which he had spent five years. It was Peri- 
cles himself who proposed and drew up that decree ; so moderate in those 
times, says Plutarch, were feuds and animosities, and so easy to be appeased, 
when the welfare of their country required it ; and so ha pily did ambition, 
which is one of the strongest and most lively passions, yield to the necessity 
of the times, and comply with the occasions of the public. 

(2)The instant Cimon returned, he stifled the sparks of war which were 
going to break out among the Greeks, reconciled the two cities, and prevailed 
with them to conclude a truce for five years. And to prevent the Athenians, 
who were grown haughty in effect of the many victories they had gained, 
from having an opportunity, or harbouring a design to attack their neigh- 
bours and aihes, Ee thought it advisable to lead them at a great distance 
from home against the common enemy: thus endeavouring, in an honourable 
way, to inure the citizens to war, and enrich them at the same time. Ac- 
co ly he put to sea with a fieet of two hundred sal. He sent sixty of 
these into Egypt to the aid of Amyrteus, and himself sailed with the rest 
against the island of Cyprus. Artabazus was at that time in those seas, with 
a fleet of three hundred sail; and Megabyzus, the other general of Artax~ 
erxes, with an army of three hundred thousand men, on the coast of Cilicia. 
As soon as the squadron which Cumon sent into Egypt had joined his fleet, 
he sailed and attacked Artabazus, and took an hundred of his ships. He 
sunk many of them, and chased the rest as far as the coast of Phoenicia. 
But, as if this victory had been only a prelude to a second, he made a descent 
on Ciheia in his return, attacked Megabysus, defeated him, and cut to pieces 
2 prodigious number of his troops He afterwards returned to Cyprus with 
this double triumph, and laid siege to Citium, a strong city of very great 
importance. His design, after he had reduced that island, was to sail for 
Egypt, and again embroil the affairs of the Barbarians ; for he had very ex- 
tensive views, and meditated no less a proepert than that of the entire sub- 
version of the mighty empire of Persia. The rumours which prevailed, that 
Themustocles was to command against him, added fresh fire to his courage ; 
and almost assured of success, he was infinitely pleased with the occasion of 
trying his abilities with those of that general. But we have already seen 
that Themistocles laid violent hands on himself about this time. 
3)Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had sustained such great 
losses, resolved, with the advice of his council, to put an end to it. Accord- 
ingly, he sent orders to his generals to conclude a peace with the Athemans 
upon the most advantageous conditions they could. Megabysus and Arta- 
bazus sent ambassadors to Athens to propose an accommodation. Pleni- 
potentiaries were chosen on both sides, and Callas was at the head of those 
of Athens. The conditions of the treaty were as follow: 1. That all the 
Grecian cities of Asia should enjoy their hberty, with such laws and forms 
of government as they should think fit to choose. 2. That no Persian ship 
of war should be allowed to enter the seas between the Cyanean and Cheli- 
donian islands, that is, from the Euxine sea to the coasts of Pamphyha. 
3. That no Persian general should march any troops within three days march 
of those seas. 4. That the Athenians should not invade any part of the 


Q) Plut.in Cim. p 490 (2 AM 3554 Ant J. 0.480. Plut. in 
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dominions of the king of Persia. These articles being ratified by both par- 
ties, was proclaimed. 

(i) Thus ended this war, which, from the burning of Sardis by the Athe- 
nians, had lasted fifty-one years complete, and in which infinite numbers of 
Persians, as well as Greeks, had perislied. 

Whilst this treaty was negotiating, Cimon died, either of sickness, or of a 
wound he had received at the siege of Cittum. When he was near his end, 
he commanded his officers to sail with a fleet immediately for Athens, and to 
conceal his death with the utmost care. Accordingly this was executed with 
so much secrecy, that neither the enemy nor the allies once suspected it ; 
and they returned safe to Athens, still under the conduct and auspices of 
Cimon, though he had been dead above thirty days. 

Cimon was universally regretted,(2) which 18 no wonder, since he was 
possessed of all these qualities which dignify the seul; the most tender son ; 
a faithful friend ; zealous for the good of his country ; a great politician ; an 
accomplished general ; modest when raised to the highest employments and 
most distinguished honours ; liberal and beneficent almost to profusion ; 
simple and averse to ostentation of every kind, even in the midst of riches 
and abundance, 1n fine, so great a lover of the r citizens, as to share his 
whole estate with them, without being ashamed of such companions of his 
fortune. History mentions no statues or monuments erected to his memory, 
nor any magnificent obsequies celebrated after his death: but the greatest 
honour that could be paid him, were the sighs and tears of the people 3(3) 
these were permanent and lasting statues, which are not obnoxious to the 
inclemencies of weather or the injuries of time, and endear the memory of 
the good and virtuous to the remotest ages. For the most splendid mauso« 
lzeeums, the works of brass and marble, that are raised in honour of wicked 
great men, are despised by posterity, as sepulchres which inclose nothing but 
vile dust and putrefaction. 

What followed proved more strongly the loss which Greece had sustained 
by his death: for Cimon was the last of all the Grecian generals who did any 
thing considerable o1 glorious against the Barbarians. Excited by the ora- 
tors, who gained the strongest ascendancy over the minds of the people, and 
sowed the seeds of division in their public assemblies, they tamed their ani- 
mosity against each other, and at last y shane te to open war, the fatal con- 
sequences of which no one endeavoured to prevent; a circumstance that was 
of great advantage to the king of Persia, and the utmost prejudice to the 
affairs of Greece. 


SECTION X. 


THUCYDIDES IS OPPOSED TO PERICLES, &c. 


Tue nobles of Athens, seeing Pericles raised to the highest degree of power, 
(4)and far above all the rest of the citizens, resolved to oppose him with a 
man, who, 1n some measure, might make head against him, and prevent his 
authority from growing ap to monarchy. Accordingly they opposed him 
with Thucydides, Cimon’s brother-in-law, a man who fad displayed his wis- 
dom on numberless occasions. He, indeed, did not possess the military 
talents in so eminent a degree as Pericles ; but then he had as great an in- 
fluence over the people, shaping their opimons, and directing their assem- 
blies as he pleased: and as he never stirred out of the city, but continually 
combated Pericles 1n all his designs, he soen restored things to an equili- 
brium. On the other side, Pericles was solicitous of pleasing the people on 
all occasions, and slackened the rein more than ever; entertaining them as 
often as possible with shows, festivals, games, and other diversions. 


(i) A M 3555 Ant.J C 449. (2) Sic se gerendo, minime eat 
muirandum, si et vita eyus fuit secura, et non acerba —Corn. Nep in Cim c¢ 4. 

(3) He pulcherrmma efhygies et mansure. Nam que saxo stiuuntur, st judieum 
posterorum in odium vertit, pro sepulchiis spernuntur.—Tacit. Anual. |. 4, c. 38, 

@) Plut. in Pericl p. 158.—161. 
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- He found means to maintain, during eight months in the yea, a great 
mumber of poor citizens, by puttang them on board a fleet, consisting of 
thieescoie ships, which he fitted out every year; and thereby did his coun- 
try an a a service, by training up a great number of seamen for its 
defence, he also planted seveial colomies m Chersonesus, in Naxos, in An-~ 
dros, and among the Bisaltz 1n Thrace. There was a very noble one in 
Italy, of which we shall soon have occasion to speak, and which built ‘I hu- 
rium. Pericles had different views in settling those colonies, besides the 
particular design he mght have of gaining the affections of the people by 
that means. 18 chief motives were, to clear the city of a great number of 
idle persons, who were ever ready to disturb the government, to relreve the 
wants of the lowest class of people, who before were unable to subsist them- 
selves ; in fine, to awe the allies, by settling native Athenians among them 
aS sO Many galrisons ; which might prevent their engaging in any measures 
contrary to the interests of that people. The Romans acted in the same 
manner ; and 1t may be said, that so wise a policy was one of the most effec- 
tual methods used by them to secure the tranquillity of the state. 

But the circumetance which did Pericles the greatest honour 1n the sense 
of the people, was his adorning the city with magnificent edifices and other 
works, which raised the admiration and astonishment of all foreigners, and 
gave them a mighty idea of the power of the Athemans. It 1s sui prising 
that, in so short space, so many works of architecture, sculpture, engrav- 
ing, and painting, should be performed, and at the same time be carried 
to the Inghest perfection ; for it 1s generally found, that edifices raised m 
haste, boast neither a solid and durable grace, nor the regularity required 1n 
works of an exquisitely beautiful kind. Commonly, nothing but length of 
tame, joined to assiduous labour, can give them such a strength as may pie- 
serve, and make them triumph over ages ; and this raises our wonde: still 
more in regard to the works of Pericles, which were finished with so much 
rapidity, and yet subsisted through so great a length of time. For each of 
those works, the very instant it was finished, had the beauty of an antique , 
and at this time, s e. above five hundred years after, says Plutarch, they 
retained a freshness and youth as 1f just come out of the aitist’» hand, so 
happily do they preserve the graces and charms of novelty, which will not 
suifer time to diminish their lustre; as if an evei-blooming spirit, and a soul 
exempt from age, were diffused into every part of those works. 

But that circumstance, which excited the admiration of the whole world, 
raised the jealousy of the people against Pericles His enemies were for 
ever crying aloud in the assemblies, that 1t was dishonourable to the Athe- 
mans, to appropiiate to themselves the bank of all Gieece, which he had 
sent for from Delos, where 1t had been deposited, that the alles must ne- 
cessarily consider such an attempt as a manifest tyranny, when they found 
that the sums which had been extorted from them, upon pretence of the 
being employed in the war, were laid out by the Athemans in gilding and 
embellishing their city, in making magnificent statues, and raising templcs 
that cost millions. ‘They did not amplify on these occasions ; for the temple 
of Minerva only, called the Parthenone, had cost three millions of lvres.(1) 

Pericles, on the contrat? remonstrated to the Athenians, that they were 
not obhged to give the allies an account of the monies they had rereived 
from them ; that 1t was enough they defended them from, and repulsed the 
Barb@fians, whilst the alles turnished neither soldiers, horses, nor ships ; 
and were excused for some sums of money, which, from the instant thev 
were paid in, were no longer the property of the donors, but of those who 
received them, provided they performed the conditions agreed upon, and in 
consideration of which they were received He added, that as the Athe- 
nians were sufficiently provided with all things necessary for war, it was but 
just that they should. employ the rest of their riches in edifices and other 
works, which, when finished, would give immortal glory to their city , and 
the whole time they were carrying on, diffused a plenty of all things, and 
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ou e bread to an infinite number of citizens: that they hid themselves all 
ind» of materials, as timber, stone, brass, 1\o1y, gold, ebony, and cyprus 
wood, and all sorts of artificeis capable of working them, as carpenters, 
masons, smiths, stonecutters, dy ers, goldsmiths ; artificers 1n ebony, painters, 
embroidereis, and turners, men fit to conduct them naval affaars, as mere 
chints, sailors, and experienced pilots, othei:s for land-carriage, as cart- 
wishts, waggoners, carters, ropemakeis, pavers, &c That 1t was for the 
advantage ot the state to employ these different artificers and workmen, 
who, as so many separate bodies, formed, when united, a kind of peaceable 
and domestic aamy, whose different functions and employments diffused gain 
and inciease throughout all sexes and ages lastly, that whilst men of 10bust 
bodies, and of an age fit to bear arms, whether soldiers or marines, and those 
who were in the different garrisons, were supported with the public monies, 
it was but just, that the rest of the people who lived 1n the city should also 
be maintained in their way, and that, as all we1e members of the same re- 
pubhe, they all should reap the same advantages, by doing 16 services, which, 
thaugh of a different kind, did however all contiibute to its secuzity or or- 
nament. 

One day, as the debates we1e growing warm, Penicles offered to defray the 
expense of all these things, piovided it should be declared in the public in- 
sc1iption, that he only had been at the chaige of them. At these words the 
people, either admiring his magnanimity, or fired with emulation, and deten- 
mined not to let him engross that glory, cried with one voice, that he might 
take out of the public treasury all the sums necessary for his puipese 

Phidias, the celebrated sculptor, presided over all these wo1ks, as diec- 
tor-geneial It was he who particularly cast the gold (1) and ivo1y statue 
2epresenting Pallas, which was so highly valued by all the judges of antiqui~ 
t, There arose an inciedible arduvur and emulation among the several a1- 
tificers, who all stiove to excel each other, and immortalize the1l names by 
master-pieces of art. 

‘Ihe odeon, or music-theatre, which had a great numbei of seats and co- 
lumns within 1t, and whose roof giew na11owe1 by deziees, and terminated 
an a point, was built, as history informs us, atter the model of king Xe1xes” 
tent, according to the duection of Pericles. It was at that time he proposed, 
with gieat waimth, a decree, by which it was ord uned, th it musical gimes 
should be celebiated on the festival called Panathenar, and having been 
chosen the judge and distiibuto1 of the piizes, he 1egulated the manne in 
which musicians should play on the flute and lyie, aswell as sing. YUrom 
that time, the musical games were always exhibited in this theatie 

I have already taken notice, that the moie the beauty and splendour of 
these works were admired, the greiter envy and clamour were raised against 
Pericles The orators of the opposite faction weie eternally excl uming 
against him, and tearing his character to picces , accusing him of squandering 
the public monies, and laying out ve1y unseasonably the 1evenues of the state 
in edifices, whose magnificence was of no use At last, the 1upture between 
him and Thucydides rose to such a height, that one 01 the other of them must 
necessarily be banished by the ostracism He got the better of Thucydides ; 
prevailed to have him banished , chushcd by thit means the faction which 
opposed him, and obtained a despotic authority over the city and government 
of Athens He now disposed at pleasure of the public monies, troops, and 
ships The islands and sea were subject to him, and he reigned singly and 
alone 1n that wide domain, which extended, not only ovc1 the Greeks, but 
the Barbarians also, and which was cemented and stien,thcnued by the obe- 
dience and fidelity of the conquered nations, by the fricndship of hings, and 
treaties concluded with valious princes. 

Historians expatiate greatly on the ma_nificent edifices 1nd other works 
wivh which Pericles adorned Athens, and I have iclatea faithfully them tes. 
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timony ; but I cannot say whether the complaints and murmurs raised against 
him were very 1!l grounded. And indeed, was it just in him to expend in 
superfluous buildings and vain decorations, the immense(1) sums intended 
for carrying on the war ; and would 1t not have been better to have eased the 
alhes of part of the contributions, which, in Pericles’ administration, were 
raised to a thud part more than before? According to Cicero,(2) such edrfi- 
ces and other works only are worthy of admiration, as are of use to the pub- 
lic, as aqueducts, city-walls, citadels, arsenals, sea-ports ; and to these we 
must add, the works made by Pericles, to join Athens to the port of Pirzus. 
But Cicero observes, at the same time, that Pericles was blamed for squan- 
dering away the a teen treasure, merely to embellish the city with superfluous 
ornaments. (3)Plato, who formed a judgment of things, not from their out- 
ward splendour, but from truth, observes, after his master Socrates, that 
Pericles, with all his grand edifices and other works, had not :mproved the 
mind of one of the citizens 1m virtue, but rather corrupted the purity and 
simplicity of their ancient manners. 


SECTION XI. 
PERICLES CHANGES HIS CONDUCT WITH REGARD TO THE PEOPLE. 


Whuew Pericles saw himself invested with the whole authority, he began to 
change his behaviour. (4)He now was not so mild and tractable as before, 
nor did he submit or abandon himself any longer to the whims and caprice 
of the people, as so many winds; but drawing 1n, says Plutarch, the reins of 
this too loose popular government, in the same manner as we screw up the 
strings of an instrument when too slack, he changed 1t into an aristocracy, or 
rather a kind of monarchy, without departing however from the pubhe good. 
Choosing always what was most expedient, and becoming irreproachable in 
all things, he gained so mighty an ascendant over the minds of the people, 
that he turned and directed them at pleasure Sometimes, by his bare coun< 
sel, and by persuasive methods, he would win them over gently to his will, 
and gain their assent spontaneously , at other times, when he found them 
obstinate he would in a manner drag them forward against their will, to those 
things that were for their good ; 1mitating on this occasion a skilful physician, 
who, 1n a tedious and stubborn disease, knows what times are proper for him 
to indulge his patient in innocent medicaments that are pleasing, in order 
after to administer those of a strong and violent nature, which indeed put 
lum to pain, but are alone capable ot resto.ing his health. 

And indeed, 1t 1s manifest that the utmost skill and abilities were required 
to manage and govern a populace haughty from their power, and exceeding- 
ly capricious, and on this occasion Pericles succeeded wonderfully. He used 
to employ, according to the different situation of things, sometimes hope, and 
at other times fear, as a double helm, either to check the wild transports and 
starts of the people, or to raise them when dejected and desponding By 
this conduct he shewed that eloquence, as Plato observes, 1s only the art of 
directing the minds of the people at will; and that the chief excellency of 
this art consists in moving, seasonably, the various passions, whether gentle 
or violent; which being to the soul what strings are to a musical instru- 
ment, need only to be touched by an ingemous and skilful hand td produce 
their effect. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circumstance which gave Pe- 
r.cles this great authonty, was not only the force of his eloquence, but, as 
Thucydides observes, the reputation ot his life, and great probity. 

( 5) Plutarch points out in Pericles, one quality which 1s very essential to 
statesmen ; a quality well adapted to win the esteem and confidence of the 
public, and which supposes a great superiority of mind ; and that 18, for a 
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man to be fully persuaded that he wants the counsels of others, and is not 
able to manage and direct all things alone ; to associate with himself persons 
of merit 1n his labours, to employ each of these according to his talents ; and 
to leave them the management of small matters which only consume time, 
and deprive him of the liberty of mind so necessary in the conduct of impor- 
tant affairs. Such a conduct, says Plutarch, 1s productive of two advantages. 
First, 1¢ extinguishes or at least breaks the force of envy and jealousy, by 
dividing, in sume measure, a power which 1s grating and offensive to us when 
we see 1t umited 1n one single person, as if all merit centered in hm alone. 
Secondly, it advances and tacilitates the execution of affairs, and makes their 
success more certain. Plutarch, the better to explain his thoughts, employs 
a ve1y natural and beautiful comparison. The hand, says he, which, from its 
being divided into five fingers, so far from being weaker, 1s the stronger, the 
more active, and better adopted to motion on that very account. It 1s the 
same of a statesman, who has the skill to divide his cares and functions 1n a 
proper manner, and who by that means makes his authority more active, more 
extensive and decisive: whereas the indiscreet fire of a narrow-minded man, 
who takes umbrage at, and 1s for engrossing all things, serves to no other 
purpose but to set his weakness and incapacity in a stronger light, and to dis- 
concert his affairs. But Pericles, says Plutarch, did not act 1n this manner. 
Like a skilful pilot, who, though he stands almost motionless himselt, how- 
ever puts every thing in motion, and will sometimes seat subaltern ofhcers at 
the helm ; so Pericles was the soul of the government ; and, seeming tu do 
nothing of himself, he actuated and governed all things; employing the elo- 
quence of one man, the credit and interest of another, the prudence of a third, 
the bravery and courage of a fourth, and so on. 

(1)To what has been here related, we may add another quality which is 
no less rare and valuable ; I mesa, a noble and disinterested soul. Pericles 
had so great a disinclination to the receiving of gifts, so utter a contempt for 
riches, and was so far above all rapaciousness and avarice, that though he 
had raised Athens to the richest and most flourishing state, though his pow- 
er had surpassed that of many tyrants and kings ; though he had long dis- 
posed in an absolute manner of the treasures of Greece, he did not however 
add a single drachm to the estate he inherited from his father. This was 
the souice, the true cause, of the supreme authority of Pe.icles in the re- 
pe 3 the just and deserved fruit of his integrity and perfect disinterest- 
edness. 

It was not only for a few short moments, nor during the first heats of faq 
vour, which are generally short-lived, that he preserved his authority He 
maintained it forty years, notwithstanding the opposition of Cimon, of Tol- 
mides, of ‘Thucydides, and many others, who had all declared against him ; 
and of these forty years he ae fifteen without a rival, from the time of 
‘Thucydides’ banishment, and disposed of all affairs with absolute power. 
Nevertheless, 1n the midst of this supreme authority, which he had rendered 
perpetual and unlimited in his own peison, his soul was always superior to 
the charms and allurements of wealth, though he never neglected improving 
his estate to the utmost of his power. For Pericles did not act like those 
rich men, who, notwithstanding their 1mmense revenues, either through neg- 
ligence or want of economy, or the = penses of pride and folly, are always 
poor in the midst of their riches, unable and unwilling to do the least ser- 
vice to their virtuous fiiends, or their faithful and zealous domestics, and at 
last die in every one’s debt, whence their name and memory are had in the 
utmost detestation by their unfortunate cieditors. I shall not expatiate on 
another extreme, to which this negligence and want of economy generally 
lead, I mean rapine, a love of gifts and exactions ; for here as well as in the 
management of the public monies, the maxim of Tacitus takes place(2), viz. 
that when a man has squandered away his estate, he then makes it his whole 
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etudy _ retrieve the loss of it by all sorts of methods, not excepting the most 
criminal. 

Pencles knew much better the use a statesman ought to make of his 
riches. He was sensible he ought to expend them 1n the service of the pub- 
lic, such as the procuring of able men to assist him in the administration ; 
the relieving good officers, who too often are 1n unhappy circumstances , the 
rewarding and encouraging merit of every kind, and a thousand such things; 
to which, doubtless either on account of the exquisite joy they give, or the 
sohd glory that results from them, no one will so thoughtless as to com- 

are the expenses lavished away 1n entertainments, equipages, or gaming. 

n this view Pericles managed his estate with the utmost economy ; having 
himself taught one of his old servants to take care of his domestic concerns ; 
and he always had the account brought him, at stated times, of all things 
that had been received as well as pa tet : confining himself and his fa- 
muly to a decent subsistence, from which he banished severely all superfiu- 
ties of a vain and ostentatious kind, surtable to his estate and condition. 
This way of hfe, indeed, did no way please his children when they were come 
to years of matunty, and much less his wife. They thought Percles did not 
live at sufficient expense for persons of their rank ; and murmured at that 
low sordid economy, as they called 1t, which carried no air of the plent 
which generally reigned in houses where riches and authority are united. 
However, Pericles had httle regard to these complaints, and directed his 
views to things of much greater 1mportance. 

. I beheve at wall not be improper to apply on this occasion, a very just re- 
mark of Plutarch, 1n his parallel of Aristides and Cato. After saying, that 
pohtical virtue, or the art of governing cities and kingdoms, 18 the greatest 
and most perfect that man can acquire, he adds, that economy 1s not one of 
the most inconsiderable branches of this virtue And indeed, as riches are 
one of the means which may most contribute to the security or ruin of a state, 
the art that teaches to coed ae of, and make a good use of them, and which 1s 
called economy, 1s certainly a branch of the art of policy , and not one of 
the most inconsiderable branches of it, since great wisdom 1s required, in 
order to the observing a just medium on these occasions, and to the banish- 
ang poverty and too great opulence from a country It 1s this art which, 
avoiding industriously all trifling and needless expenses, prevents a magis- 
trate from being forced to overburden a people with taxes ; and keeps always 
in reserve, in the public coffers, monies suftiicient for the supporting a war 
that may break out, or for providing against any unforeseen accident Now, 
what 1s said of a hingdom, or of a city, may be applied to particular persons. 
For a city, which 15 composed of an assemblage of houses, and which forms 
a whole of several part» united, as either powerful or weak when taken toge- 
ther, 1n proportion as all the members of which it consists are powerful or 
weak Pericles certainly acquitted himself well with regard to that part of 
this science which relates to the government of a family: but I do not 
know whether the same may be said of his administration of the public re- 
venues. 


SECTION XII. 


JEALOUSY AND CONTESTS ARISE BELWEEN THE ATHENIANS AND 
LACEDZMONIANS, 


Sucn was the conduct of Pericles with respect to his domestic concerns (1) 
and he was no less famous fur his administration of public affairs. The 

cedzemonians beginning to grow jealous of the prosperity of the Athenians, 
and to take umbrage atit, Pericles, to inspire his citizens with greater courage 
and magnanimity, published a decree, »mporting, that orders should be sent 
te all the Greeks, inhabiting either Europe or Asia, and to all the cities 
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great or small, to send immediately their deputies or representatives to A-~ 
thens, to examine and debate on ways and means to rebuild the temples that 
had been burnt by the Barbarians ; to perform the sacrifices, which they had 
engaged themselves to offer up, for the preservation and safety of Greece, 
when war was carrying on against them: as also, to consider on the neces- 
sary expedients for establishing such an order and discipline in their navy, 
that all ships might sail in safety, and the Greeks live in peace one with 
another. 

Accordingly twenty persons were chosen for this embassy, each of whom 
was upwards of fifty years old Five of these were sent to the Ionians and 
Donans of Asia, and the inhabitants of the islands as far as Lesbos and 
Rhodes ; five to the countries of the Hellespont and Thrace, as far as By- 
zantlum Five were ordered to go to Beotia, to Phocis, and Peloponnesus ; 
and from thence, by the country of the Locrians, to proceed to the several 
cities of the upper continent, as far as Acarnama and Ambracia. The last 
five were ordered to cioss Eubcoea, and to go to the people of mount ta, and 
those of the gulf of Malea, and to the inhabitants of Phithiotis, of Achaia, 
and of Thessaly ; and to induce the several nations to come to the assembly 
convened in Athens, and to assist at the debates which should be there car- 
ried on concerning peace, and the general affais of Greece. I judged it ne< 
cessary to enter into this detail, as 1t shows how far the power of the Greeks 
extended, and the authority which the Athenians enjoyed among them. 

But all these solicitations were in vain, the cities not sending their depu<« 
ties, which, according to historians, was owing to the opposition made by 
the Lacedzsmonians, a circumstance we are not to wonder at. They were 
sensible that Pericles’ design was, to have Athens acknowledged as mistress 
and sovereign of all the other Grectan cities , and Lacedzsemon was far from 
atlowing it that honour. A secret leaven of dissension had, for some years, 
begun to disturb the tranquillity of Greece , and we shall find by the sequel, 
that disgusts augmented continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom with which he formed and 
conducted his enterprises. ‘The troops reposed the highest confidence in him, 
and whenever they followed him, assured themselves of success. Hus chief 
maxim of war was, never to venture a battle, unless he were almost certain of 
victory, and not to lavish the blood of the citizens. He used to say fre- 
quently, that were it in his power they should be immortal , that when trees 
were felled, they shoot to lite again in a lttle time, but when men once die, 
they are lost for ever. A victory that was only the effect of a happy teme- 
pat appeared to him as little worthy of praise, though 1t often was much 
admired. 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersonesus did him great honour, and 
was of great advantage to all the Greeks of that countiy, for he not only 
strengthened the Grecian cities of that peninsula, by the colomes of Athe- 
mians which he carried thither, but also shut up the isthmus with a strong 
wall, with forts at proper distances from sea to sea, securing by that means 
the whole country from the perpetual incursions of the Thracians, who were 
very near neighbours to st. 

He also ed with a hundred ships round Peloponnesus, spreading the 
terror of the Athenian arms wherever he came, the success of which was not 
once interrupted on this occasion. 

He advanced as far as the kingdem of Pentus, 1th a iarge, well-manned 
and magnificent fleet ; and granted the Grecian citics all they thought fit ts 
ask of him. At the same time he displayed to the barbarian nations in that 
neizhbourhood, to their kings and princes, the greatness of the power of the 
Athemans , and proved to them, by the security with which he sailed to all 
parts, that they possessed the empire of the seas without a rival. 

(1) But so constant and shining a fortune began to dazzle the eyes of the 
Athenians. Intoxicated with the :dea of their power and grandeu they now 
resolved nothing but the boldest and most lofty projects. ‘They weré for 
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ever talhing of new attempts upon Egypt; of attacking the maritime proe 
vinces of the great hing , of carrying their aims into Sieily, a fatal and une 
happy design, which at that time did not take effect, though 1t was revived 
soon after, and to extend their conquests towards Hetruria on one side, and 
Carthage on the othe... Pericles was far from giving in to such idle views, or 
supporting them with his credit and approbation. On the contrary, his 
whole study was to damp that restless ardour, and check an ambition which 
no longer knew either bounds or measure. It was his opinion that the A- 
thenians ought to employ their forces for the future, only in securing and 
preserving their present acquisitions ; and he thought he had gained a great 
point, in restraining the power of the Lacedwmonuans, the reducing of which 
e always meditated ; and this was particularly seen in the sacred war. 

(1)This name was given to the war which was raised on account of Del- 
phos. The Lacedzemonians, having entered armed into the country where 
that temple 1s situated, had dispossessed the people of Phocis of the super- 
intendence of that temple, and bestowed 1t on the Delpmans. As soon as 
they left it, Pericles went thither with an army, and restored the Phocenses. 

Ihe Eubeeans having rebelled at the same time, Pericles was obliged to 
march thither with an army. He was no sooner arrived there, but news 
was brought that the inhabitants of Megaria had taken up arms; and that 
the Lacedamomians, headed by Plistonax their king, were on the frontiers 
of Attia. This obhged him to quit Euboea, and to go with all possible ex- 
pedition to defend his country. The Lacedzmoman army being retired, he 
returned against the rebels, and again subjected all the cities of Euboea to 
the Athenians. 

(2)After this expedition, a truce for thirty years was concluded between 
the Athemans and Lacedzmonians. This treaty restored tranquillity for the 
padi but as it did not descend to the root of the evil, nor cure the jea- 

ousy and enmity of the two nations, this calm was not of long duration. 


SECTION XIII. 
NEW SUBJECTS OF CONTENTION BETWEEN THE TWO NATIONS. 


Tue Athenians(3), six years after took up arms against Samos in favour of 
Miletus These two cities were contesting for that of Priene, to which each 
claimed aright It 1s pretended, that Pei:zcles fomented this war to please 
a famous courtezan of whom he was very fond. her name was Aspasia, a na~ 
tive of Miletus. After several events and battles, Pericles besneyed the ca- 
pital of the island of Samos. It is said, that this was the first time he ured 
military engines, as batte:ing-rams and tortoises, invented by Aitemon the 
engineer, who was lame, and therefore was always carried in a chair to the 
batteries, whence he was puinamed Periphoretus. The use of these machines 
had long been Known in the east. ‘The Samuians, after sustaining a nine 
months siege, surrendered, Pericles razed their walls, dispossessed them of 
their ships, and demanded immense sums to defray the expenses of the war. 
Part of this sum they paid down, agreed to disburse the rest at a certain 
time, and gave hostages by way of security for the payment. 

After the reduction of Samos, Pericles being returned to Athens, buried 
in a splendid manner all whe had lost their ves in this war, and pronounced 
in person the funeral uration over their graves. This custom, which he 
first introduced, was afterwards regularly observed. The senate of the A- 
reopagus always appointed the orator on these occasions. He was chosen, 
ten years after, fu. the ike ceremony, 1n the beginning of the Peloponne- 
bla war. 

(+)Pericles, who foresaw that a rupture would soon ensue between the 
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Athenrins ind Lacedemomans, advised the former to send aid to the people 
of Corcyia, whom the Corinthians had invaded , and to win over to their in- 
terest that sland, which was so very formidable at sea foretelling them, that 
they should be attacked by the Peloponnesians. The occasion of the 
quarrel between the people of Corcyra and Corinth, which gave rise te that 
of Peloponnesus, one of the most considerable events in the Grecian histoiy, 
was as follows. 

(1)Epid umnum, a maritime city of Macedoma among the T wilintu, was a 
colony of Coicyrans, founded by Phalius of Corinth Tfhis city growing 1n 
time very large and populous, divisions arose 1n 16, and the common people 
expelled the most wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the neighbouring 
nitions, and infe-ted them gieatly with their incursions In this extremity 
they first hid recourse to the Corcyrans, and being refused by them, they 
«diessed the Corinthians, who took them under their protection, sent suc« 
cours to, and settled othe: inhabitints in it. But they did not continue long 
unmolested there, the Corcy1ans besieged 1t with a lirge fleet The people 
of Corinth hastened to its aid, but having been dete ited at ser, the city 
surrendered that very diy, upon condition that the foreigners should be 
plaves, and the Corinthiins prisoners, till further orders Ihe Corcyrans 
erected a trophy, murdered i their prisuners except the Corinthians, and 
laid waste the whole country. 

Lhe year after the battle, the Corinthians raised a greater army than the 
foimer, and fitted out a new fleet Ihe people of Corcyra, finding 1t would 
be 1mpossible for them to make head alone aginst such powerful enenties, 
sent to the Athemans to desire then alliince ‘lhe treaty of peace, con- 
cluded between the states of Greece, left such Grecian cities as had not 
declared themselves the hberty of 1.n1Ing whom they pleased, or of stand- 
ing neuter. This the Corcyrans had hitherto done, judging it their interest 
not to espouse any party, 11 consequence of which they had hitherto been 
without alles hey now sent for this purpose to Athens, which the Coiin- 
thians hearing, they also sent deputies thither. The affair was debated with 
great warmth in presence of the people, who heard the reasons on both sides, 
and it was twice put to the vote inthe assembly. The Athenians declired 
the first time in fivoui of the Corinthians , but afterwards changing their 
opinion, (doubtless on the remonstrances of Pe1icles), they received the Cor- 
cyrans into their alliance. Howeve1, they did not go so far as to conclude 
a lerzsue offensive and defensive with them, for they could not declare war 
against Corinth, without breahing at the sime time with all Peloponnesus ; 
but only agreed to succour each other mutually, 1n case they should be at- 
tacked, either personally, or in their allie» ‘Their real design was, to set 
these two states, very powerful by sea, at variance, and after each shuuld 
have exhausted the other by a tedious war, to ttiumph over the weakest. 
for at that time there were but three states in Greece, who possessed power« 
ful fleet» , and these were, Athens, Corinth, and Corcyra, They also hid 
a design on Italy and Sicily, which their taking the island of Corcyra would 
very much promote. 

On this plan they concluded an alliance with the Coreyrans, and accord- 
ingly sent them ten gallies, but with an order for them not to engage the 
Corinthians, unless they should first mvade the island of Corcyra, or some 
other place belonging to their alhes: this precaution was used, in order that 
the articles of the truce might not be infringed. 

But it was very difhcult to obey these orders <A battle was fought be- 
tween the Corcyrans and the Corimthians, near the island of Sebotis, o 
posite to Corcyra: 1t was one of the most considerable, with regard to the 
bumber of ships, that ever was fought between the Greeks. The advantage 
was almost equal on both sides. About the end of the battle, as night was 
drawing on, twenty Athenian gallies came up. The Corcyrans with this 
reinforcement, sailed next day by day-bieak towards the port of Sebvtia, 
whither the Corinthians had retued, to vee if they would ventuie a second 
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engagement However, the latter contented themselves with sailing away 
in order of battle without fighting. Both parties erected atrophy in the 
island of Sebotis, each ascribing the victory to himeself. 

(1)From this war arose another, which occasioned an openrupture between 
the Athenians and Corinthians, and afterwards the war ot Peloponnesus. 
Potidea, a city of Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the Comnthians, 
which sent magistrates thither annually, but 1t was dependent at that time 
on Athens, and paid tribute to it. The Athenians, fearing this city would 
revolt, and prevail with the rest of the Thiacian allies to join them, com- 
manded the inhabitants to demohsh their walls on the side next Pallene; to 
deliye: hostiges to them as sureties for their fidelity ; and to send back the 
magistrates which Corinth had given them Demands of so unjust a nature 
only fomented the 1evolt (2)lhe Potidweans declared against the Athe- 
mians, and sever il neighbouuing cities followed their example Both Athens 
and Corinth aimed and sent forces thither The two armies engaged near 
Potidea, and that of the Athemians had the advantage Alcibiades, who 
was then very young, and Sourates his master, signalized themselves on 
this occasion It is something very singular, to see a philosopher put on 
Ins coit of mail, as well as to conside1 his behaviour and conduct 1n a battle. 
‘There was not a soldier in the whole army who so resolutely supported all 
the toils and fit:rues of the campaign as Socrates Hunger, thust, and 
cold were enemies he had long accustomed himself to despise and subdue 
with eise  Lhrice, the scene of this expedition was 1 frozen region Whilst 
the other soldiers, covered with thick clothes and wirm turs, lay close in 
their tents, and scarce ever dired to stir out of them, Socrates used to come 
into the open aur as thin clad a> usuil, and bue-footed His guety and wit 
were the life of all tables, and induced othe1s to put the glass 10und cheei- 
fully, though he himself never dianh wine to excess When the armies 
engaged, he performed his duty) toa miracle  Alcibiides having been thrown. 
down and wounded, Socrites placed himself betore him, defended him \ i 
lhantly, and, in the sight of the whole army, prevented him and his arms 
fiom being tthen bv the enemy. ‘Lhe prize of valour was justly due to So- 
crate», but as the generils seemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, on 
account of his illustrious birth, Socrates who only sought for oppoitunities 
to inflame him with desire of true glory, contributed more than any other 
person, by the noble eulogium he made on his courage, to cause the crown 
and complete suit of armour, which was the prize of valour, to be adjudged 
to Alcibiades 

Notwithstanding the loss which the Corinthians had sustained 1n the bat= 
tle, the inhabitants of Potide.~ did not change their conduct Lhe city 
wis therefore besieged (%3)Lhe Corinthians, fearing to lose a place of so 
much importance, addressed their allies in the strongest terms, who all, in 
conjunction with them, sent a deputation to Laced.emon, tv complain ot the 
Athenians as having intfrinzed the articles of peace ‘Lhe Lacedemonians 
admitted them to audience mn one of their ordinary assemblies Ihe people 
ot J sina, though very much diszusted at the Athenians, did not send a 
deputation publicly thither, for fear of piving umbrige to a icpublic to 
which they were subject, but they acted 1n secrct as strenuously as the rest. 
The Megarians complained vehemently against the Athenians, that, contrary 
to the Jaw of nations, and 2n prejudice to the treaty concluded between the 
Grecks, they had prohibited them, by a public decree, access to their fairs 
and markets, and excluded them from all the purts dependent on them. 
(4)By that decree, according to Plutarch(5), the Athemans declared an 


(1) Thucyd 11 p 87 —42 Diod 1 x: p 93 94 (2) Plut in Convis.p 219; 

24) Mut in Alcib p 134 (3) Lhucyd 1) p 48 —&9 (4) Plut in Pericl p 168 
(>) Accoriiug to Plutarch, some persons p ctended Pericles bad caused this decree 
tc revenge the prvite injury donc to Aspasia, from whose house the 


t Mesarahaliecarr ft otf two co irtezins, and he cites somes verses of Arsto- 
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eternal and irreconcileable hatred against Megara; and ordained that all 
Megarians should be put to death that set foot in Athens ; and that all the 
Athenian generals, when they took the usual oath, should swear expressly, 
that they would send a body of soldiers twice a-day, to lay waste the terri- 
tories of the Megarenses. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian ambassador, who spoke 
with the utmost force and freedom. He represented to the Lacedwmonians, 
that as they themselves never swerved from the most inviolable integnity, 
either in public or private transactions, they for that very reason, were less 
suspicious of the probity of others, and that their own moderation pre- 
vented their discovering the ambition of their enemies~- that instead of fly- 
ing with instant activity to meet dangers and calamities, they neve: at~ 
tempted to remedy them, till they were quite crushed by them that by 
their andolence and supineness, they had given the Athenians an oppa.tunity 
of attaining, by insensible degrees, their present height of grandeur and 
power That it was quite different with regard to the Athenians ‘* That 
“this active, vigilant, and indefatizable people, were never at rest them- 
** selves, noi would suffer any other nation to beso Employed,” says he, 
“wholly in their projects, they form only such as are of the greatest and 
““most intiepid nature their deliberations are speedy, and thei executions 
“the same One enterprise serves only asa step to asecond Whether 
*“*they aire successful or unfortunate, they turn every thing to their ad- 
“vantage, and never stop in their career, or are discouraged. But you, 
“who are oppressed by such formidable enemies, are lulled asleep in a t ital 
“tranquillity, and do not reflect, that a man who desires to live cilm and 
““easy, must not only forbear inju1ing others, but also not let anv ill be 
‘done to himself, and that justice consists not only in forbearing to commit 
“evil ourselves, but in avenging that done to us by otheis Shall I be so 
‘fiee as to siy 1t? Your integiity is of tuo antique a cast for the present 
‘state of affaus It 1s necessary for men, 1n politics as well a» in all other 
‘things, to conform always to the times. hen a people are at peace, 
‘they may follow then ancient maxims; but when they aie involved in a 
‘vauety of difficulties, they must try new expedients, and set every en- 
‘gine at work to extiicate themselves. It was by these aits that the 
‘ Athenians have uncreased their powei somuch Had you imitated their 
‘activity, they would not have dispossessed us of Corcyri, and would not 
“now be laying siege to Potidwa Follow their ex.mple on this cccasion, 
“by succouring the Potidzins and the rest of your allies, as your duty 
** obliges you. and do not foice your friends and neighbouis, by forsaking 
«them to have 1ecourse out of despair to other powers ” 

Lhe Athenian ambassado1, who was come to Sparta upon other affairs, and 
was in the assembly, did not think it advisable to let this speech go un- 
answered, but put the Lacedemonians in mind of the still recent services 
that the 1epublic, by which he was sent, had done to all Greece, which he 
said, merited some regard, and that therefore it ought not to be envied, 
much less should endeavours be used to lessen its power. That the Athenians 
could not be charged with having usurped an empire over Greece, since it 
was merely at the entieaty of their alles, and in some measure with the 
consent of Sparta, that they had been forced to take the abandoned helm ; 
that those who murmuiced, did it without grounds, and only from the aver- 
sion which mankind 1n geneial have to dependance and subjection, though 
of the gentlest and most equitable kind . that he exhorted them to employ 
a sufhcient time in deliberating, before they came to a resolution, and not 
invol\e themselves and all Greece in a war, which would necessarily be at- 
tended with the most fatal consequences. ‘hat gentle methods may be 
found for te:minating the differences of the allies, without breaking at once 
into open violence. However, that the Athenians, in case of an invasion, 
weie able to oppose force with force, and would prepare for a vigorous de- 
fence, afte, haying invoked, against Sparta, the deities who take vengeance 
en those who foiswear themselves, end who violate the faith of treaties. 

- he ambassadors being withdrawn, a the affaur debated, the majority 
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were for war. But befure 1t passed into an act, Aichtdamus king of Sparta, 
setting himself above those prejudices which so strongly bicssed the rest, and 
directing his views to futurity, made a speech, 1n which he set forth the 
dreadful consequences of the war they were going to embark 1n; shewed 
the strength of the Athemans; exhorted them first to try gentle methods, 
which they themselves had seemed to approve ; but to make in the mean 
time the necessary preparations for carrying on so important an enterprise, 
and not to be under any apprehensions, that their moderation and delavs 
would be branded with the name of cowardice, since their past actions se- 
cured them from any suspicion of that kind. 

But, notwithstanding all these wise expostulations, a war was resel\ed on. 
The people caused the allies to return into the assembly, and declared to 
them, that in their opinion the Athenians were the aggressors: but that 1t 
would be expedient first to assemble all who were 1n the alliance, 1n order 
that peace or war might be agreed upon unanimously. This decree of the 
Lacedwmonians was made the fourteenth year of the truce ; and was not 
owing so much tothe complaints of the alles, as to the jealousy of the 
Athenian power, which had already subjected a considerable part of Greece. 

(1)Accordingly the allies were convened a second time. They all guve 
their ,otes, 1n their several turns, from the greatest city to the lest, and 
war was resulyed by a general consent. However, as they had not yet made 
any preparations, 1t was judged advisable to begin them immediately ; and 
while this was doing, in order to gain time, and observe the necessary 
formalities, to send ambassadors to Athens, to complain of the yivlation of 
the treaty. 

The first who was sent thither, revived an ancient complaint, required of 
the Athemians to expel out of their city the descendants of those who had 
profaned the temple of Minerva in the affur of (2)Cylon. As Pericles was 
of that family by the mother’s side, the view of the Lacedzmunians, 1n their 
making this demand, was either to procure his banishment, or lessen his 
authority. However it was not complied with. The second ambassadors 
required that the siege of Potidsa should be raised, and the liberty of Aigina 
restored, and above all, that the decree against the Megarians should be re- 
pealed ; declaring that otherwise no accommodation could take place. In 
fne, a third ambassador came, who took no notice of any of these paiticu- 
lars, but only said, that the Lacedwemonians were for peace ; but that this 
re never be, except the Athenians should cease to infringe the hberties 
of Greece. 


SECTION XIV. 
TROUBLES EXCITED AGAINST PERICLES, &e. 


Peraic ies opposed all these demands with great (3)vigour, and especially 
that relating to the Megarians. He had great credit in Athens, and at the 
same time had many enemies. Not daring to attack him at first in person, 
they cited Ins most intimate friends, and those for whom he had the greatest 
esteem, as Phidias, Aspasia, and Anaxagoras, before the people ; and their 
eagle Pag this was, to sound how the people stocd affected towards Pericles 
imself. 

dias was accused of having embezzled considerable sums in the casting 
the statue of Minerva, which was his master-piece. The prosecution having 
been carned on with the usual forms, before the assembly of the peuple, nut 
a single proof of Phidias’ pretended embezzlement appeared : for that artist, 
from beginning that statue, had, by Pericles’ advice, contrived the worh~ 
mauship of the gold in such a manner, that all of it might be taken off and 


CQ) Thucsyd_ 11 p 77 —84 et 98. : 
(2) “‘ltas Cylon seized on the citadel of Athens above an hundred years before ‘Those 
who followed him, Demy besteged unit, and reduced to extreme famine, fled for shelter 


to the tenmph of Minerva, where they afterwards were taben out by force, and cat to 
pier Phos. who advised this murda: were declared guilty of smprety and saciilege, 
wasties tech benshed, Hlowemr, they were recalled some time ates 
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weighed ; whicn accordingly Pericles bid the informers do in presence of all 
the spectators. But Phidias had witnesses against him, the truth of whose 
evidence he could neither dispute nor silence; these were the fame and 
beauty of his works, the ever-existing causes of the envy which attacked 
him. ‘The circumstance which they could least forgive him in was, his hav- 
ing represented to the hfe, in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on the 
shield of the goddess, his own person, and that of Pericles(1): and, by an 
imperceptible art, he had sv blended and incorporated these figures with the 
whole work, that 1t was impossible to erase them, without disfiguring and 
taking to pieces the whole statue. Phidias was therefore dragged to prison, 
where he came to his end, either by the common cuurse of nature, or b 
poison. Other authurs say, that he was only banished, and that after his 
exile he made the famous statue of i pape at Olympia. It is not possible 
to excuse 1n any manner the ingratitude of the Athenians, in thus making 
a prison or death the reward of a master-piece of art ; nor their excessive 
ngour, in punishing, as a capital crime, an action that appears innocent 1n 
itself ; or, which, to make the worst of it, was a vanity very pardonable in 
so great an artist. 
spasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in Athens, where she 
wus become very famous, not so much for the charms of her person, as for 
her vivacity and solidity of wit, and her great knowledge All the illus. 
trious men in the city thought it an honour to frequent her house. (2)So- 
crates himself used to visit her constantly ; and was not ashamed to pass for 
her pupu, and to own that he had learned rhetoric from her. Pericles de- 
clared also, that he was obliged to Aspasia for his eloquence, which so 
greatly distinguished him in Athens ; and that 1t was from her conversation 
he had imbibed the principles of the ait of policy ; for she was exceedingly 
well versed in the maxims of gevernment. ‘heir intimacy was owing to 
still greater motives. Pericles did not love his wife, he resigned her very 
freely to another man, and suppled her place with Aspasia, whom he loved 
passionately, though her reputation was more than suspicious. Aspasia was 
therefore accused of impiety and a dissolute conduct ; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that Pericles saved her, by his intreaties, and by the com- 
ees he had raised 1n the judges, by shedding abundance of tears whilst 
er cause was pleading , a behaviour little consistent with the dignity of his 
eee and the rank of the supreme head of the most powertul state of 
rreece. 

A decree was passed, by which informations were ordered to be taken out 
against all such (3)persuns as denied what was ascribed to the munistry 
of the gods; or thuse philosophers and others who taught preternatural 
things, and the motions of the heavens, doctrines on this occasion considered 
injurious to the estabhshed religion. ‘The scope and aim of this decree was, 
to make Pericles suspected with regard to these matters, because Anaxa- 
goras had been his master. This philusopher taught, that one only intelh- 
gence had modified the chaos, and disposed the universe in the beautiful 
order which we now see it: which tended directly to depreciate the gods of 
the pagan system. Pericles, thinking it would be impossible for hum to save 
his hfe. sent him out of the city to a place of safety 

The enemies of Pericles seeing that the people approved and received with 
pleasure all these accusations, they smpeached that great man himself, and 
charged him with embezzlng the public monies during his administration. 
A decree was made, by which Pericles was obliged to give in immediately 
his accounts ; was to be tried for oppression and rapine ; and the cause to be 
adjudged by fifteen hundred judges. Pericles had no reul cause of fear, be- 
cause, in the administration of the public affuirs, his conduct had al- 
way» been irreproachable, especially on the side of interest: he could not 


(1) Aristot in Tractat de Mund. p 613. (2) Plut 1n Menex p 9285. 

(3) Ta Gera py vousCovrus, Gd Aoyss weve TOY HETAapoiwy MetdonovTras ANAaxagoras teaching 
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however but be under some apprehensions from the ill-will of the people, 
when he considered their great levity and inconstancy. One day when Al- 
ecrbiades, then very young, went to visit Pericles, he was told that he was 
not to be spoke with, because of some affairs of great consequence in which 
he was then engaged. Alcibiades inquiring what these mighty affairs were, 
was answered, that Pericles was preparing to givein his accounts. ‘“ He 
** should rather,” says Alcibiades, “not give them 1n:” and mdeed this was 
what Pencles at last resolved. To allay the storm, he made a resolution to 
oppose the inclination the people discovered for the Peloponnesian war no 
tonger, preparations for which had been long carrying on, firmly persuaded 
that this would soon silence all complaints against him; that envy would 
yield to a more powerful motive, and that the citizens, when 2n such im- 
minent danger, would not fail of throwing themselves into his arms, and 
submit implicitly to his conduct, from his great power and exalted reputation. 

(1) [his 1s what some historians have related , and the comic poets, in the 
hfetime, and under the eye as it were of Pericles, spread such a report in 
public, to sully, 1f possible, his reputation and ment, which drew upon him 
the envy and enmity of many. lutarch on this occasion, mahes a reflec- 
tion, stack may be of great seivice, not only to those in the administration 
of public affans, but to all sorts of persons, as well as of advantage in the 
ordinary commerce of life. He thinks it strange, when actions are good in 
themselves, and manifestly laudable im all respects, that men, purely to dis- 
credit illustrious personages, should pretend to dive into their hearts; and 
from a spint of the valest and most abject malice, should ascribe such views 
and intentions to them, as they possibly never so much as imagined. He, 
on the contrary, wishes, when the motive 1s obscure, and the same action 
may be considered 1n different hghts, that men would always view it in the 
most favourable, and incline to judge cindidly of it He apples this maaim 
to the reports which had been spread concerning Pericles, as the fumentor 
of the Peloponnesian war, merely for private views of interest , whereas, 
the whole tenor of his past conduct ought to have convinced every body, 
that 1t was wholly from reasons of state, and for the good of the public, that 
he at last acquiesced in an opinion, which he had hitherto thought 1t incum-< 
bent on him to oppose. 

(2)Whiulst this affair was carrying on at Athens, the Lacedsmonians sent 
several embassies thither, one after another, to make the various demands 
above mentioned. At last the affair was debated in the assembly of the 
peor? and it was resolved they should first dehberate upon all the articles, 

fore they gave a positive answer. Opinions, as 18 usual in these casey, 
were divided , and some were for abolishing the decree enacted against Me- 
gara, which seemed the chief obstacle to the peace. 

Pericles spoke on this occasion with the utmost force of eloquence, which 
his view to the public welfare, and the honour of his country, rendered more 
vehement and triumphant than 1t had ever appeared before. He shewed, in 
the first place, that the decree relating to Megara, on which the greatest 
stress was laid, was not of so little consequence as they 1magined: that the 
demand made by the Lacedamontzans on that head, was merely to sound the 
disposition of the Athenians, and to try whether 1t would possible to 
frighten them out of their design ; that should they recede on this occasion, 
at wquld betray fear and weakness . that the affair was of no less importance 
than the giving up to the Lacedzwmomans the empire which the Athenians 
had possessed during so many years, by their courage and resolution : that 
should the Athenians submit on this occasion, the Lacedemomans would 
immediately prescribe new laws to them, as to a people seized with dread ; 
whereas, 1f they made a vigoreus resistance, their opponents would be ob- 
liged to treat them, at least on the foot of equals: that with regard to the 
present matters in dispute, arbiters might be chosen, 1n oder to adjust them 
in an amicable way ; but that 1t did not become the Lacedzemonians to com 
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mand the Athenians, in a magisteral way, to quit Potidwa, to free Myvina, 
and to revoke the decree relating to Megara: that such imperious behaviour 
was directly contrary to the treaty, which declared in express terms, “ That 
‘* should any disputes arise among the allies, they should be decided by pa- 
“cific methods, AND WITHOUT ANY PARTY'S BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP 
“ANY PART OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED: that the surest way to prevent a 
government from being eternally contesting about 1ts possessions, is to take 
up arms and dispute its nghts sword in hand: that the Athenians had just 
reason to believe they would gain their cause this way ; and to pve them a 
stronger idea of this truth, he set before them in the most pompous hzht, 
the present state of Athens, giving a very particular account of its trea- 
bures, revenues, fleets, land as well as sea forces, and those of ats allies; 
contrasting these several things with the poverty of the Lacedemonians, 
who, he said, had no money, which 1s the sinews of war, not to mention the 

or condition of their navy, on which they most depended. (1)And indeed 
it appeared by the treasury, that the Athenians had brought from Delos to 
their city nine thousand six hundred talents, which amount to about twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. The annual contributions of the alhes 
amounted to four hundred and sixty talents, that 1s, to near fourteen hun- 
dred thousand French livres. In cases of necessity, the Athenians would 
find infinite resources from the ornaments of the temples, since those of the 
statue of Minerva alone amounted to fifty talents of gold, that 1s, fifteen 
hundred thousand French livres, which might be taken from the statue with- 
out spoiling 1t in any manner, and be afterwards fixed on againin more au-~ 
Spicious times Wuth regard to the land forces, they amounted to very 
near thirty thousand men, and the fleet consisted of three hundred gallies. 
Above all, he advised them not to venture a battle in their own country 
against the Peloponnesians, whose troops were superior in number to theirs ; 
not to regard the laying waste of their lands, as they might easily be re-~ 
stored to their former condition, but to consider the loss of their men as 
highly important, because 1rretrievable ; to make their whole policy consist 
in defending their city, and preserving the empire of the sea, which would 
certainly one day give them the superiority over their enemies. He laid 
down the plan for carrying on the war, not for a single campaign, but during 
the whole time it might last ; and enumerated the evils they had to fear, if 
they deviated from that system. Pericles, after adding other considerations, 
taken from the genius or character, and the internal government of the two 
republics ; the one uncertain and fluctuating in its deliberations, and ren-~ 
dered still slower in the execution, from its being obliged to wait for the 
consent of its allies ; the other speedy, determinate, independent, and mistress 
of its resolutions, which 1s no indifferent circumstance with regard to the 
success of enterprises ; Pericles, I say, concluded his speech, and gave his 
opinion as follows: “‘ We have no more to do but to dismiss the ambassa- 
““dors, and to give them this answer, That we permit those of Megara to 
* traffic with Athens, upon condition that the Lacedemonians do not pio- 
“hibit either us, or our allies, to trade with them. With regard to the 
* cities of Greece, we shall leave those free who were so at the time of our 
“‘ agreement, provided they shall do the same with regard to those depen- 
“dent on them. We do not refuse to submit the decision of our differences 
“‘to arbitration, and will not commit the first hostilities ; however, in case 
“‘ of being attacked, we shall make a vigorous defence.” 

The ambassadors were answered as Pericles had dictated. They returned 
home, and never came again to Athens ; soon after which the Peloponnesian 
war broke out. 


(a) Diod. L. Rite P- 95. 97. 
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CHAP. II. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE GREEKS IN SICILY AND ITALY. 


As the Peloponnesian war is a great event of considerable duration, before 
I enter on the history of it, 1t may be prope: to relate, in few words, the 
most considerable transactions which had happened in Greua Major, to the 
time we now speak of, whether 1n Sicily or Italy. 


SECTION IL. 


THE CARTHAGINIANS DEFEATED IN SICILY. OF GELON AND HIS 
TWO BROTHERS, 


I GELON. 


We have seen that Xerxes(1), whose project tended to no less than the tota. 
extirpation of the Greeks, had prevailed with the Carthaginians to make 
war against the people of Sicily. They landed in 1t an army of above three 
hundred thousand men, and sent thither a fleet of two thousand ships, and 
upwards of three thousand small ve--els for the baggage, &c. Hamilcar, 
the ablest of the Carthaginian generals at that time, was charged with this 
expedition However, the success was not answerable to these mighty pre- 
parations ; the Carthaginians were entirely defeated by Gelon, who at that 
time had the chief authority in Syracuse. 

(2)This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, situated on the southern coast 
between Agrigentum and Camarina, called Gelas, whence perhaps he re- 
ceived his name. He had signalized himself very much in the wars which 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried on against the neighbouring powers, 
most of whom he subdued, and was very neur taking Syracuse After the 
death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of defending the rights and 
possession of the tyrant’s children, took up arms against his own citizens, 
and having overcome them in a battle, possessed himself of the government 
in his own name. Some time after he made himself master also of Syra- 
cuse, by the assistance of some exiles, whom he had caused to return into 
it, and who had engaged the populace to upen the gates of that city to him. 
He then gave Gela to Hiero his brother, and apphed himself wholly in ex- 
tending the limits of the territory of Syracuse, and soon rendered himself 
very powerful We may form a judgment of this (3)from the army which 
he offered the Grecian ambassadors, who came to desire his aid apainst the 
king of Persia ; and by his demand of being appointed generahs-imo of all 
their forces, which, however, they refused. The fear he wasin at that time of 
being soon invaded by the Carthaginians, was the chief occasion of his not 
succouring the Greeks He was extremely political in his conduct, and 
when news was brought him of Xerxes’ having crossed the Hellespont, he 
sent a trusty person with rich presents, with orders for him to wait the issue 
of the first battle, and in case Xerxes should be victorious, to pay homage 
to him in his name, otherwise to bring back the money. I now return to 
the Warthagimans. 

They were landed in Sicily at the earnest solicitations of Terillus former- 
ly tyrant of Himera, but dethroned by ‘Fheron, another tyrant, who reigned 
at Agryentum. The family of the latter was one of the most lustrous 
of all Greece, being descended 1n a straight line from Cadmus He marred 
intu the family which at that time ruled at Syracuse, and which consisted 
of fyur brothers, Gelon, Hhero, Polyzelus, and ‘Thrasybulus. He married 
his dauyhter to the first, and himself married the daughter of the third. 

Hamulcar, having landed at Panormus, began by laying siege to Himera. 
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Gelon hastened with a great army to the succour of his father-in-law ; when 
uniting, they defeated the Carthagimans. This perhaps was the most com- 
plete victory ever gained 

The battle was fuught the same day with that of Thermopyle(1), the 
circumstances of which I have related in the history of the Carthaginians(2). 
One remarkable circumstance in the conditions of the peace winch Gelon 
prescribed the conquered, was, that they should cease to sacrifice their chil- 
dren to the god Saturn ; which shews, at the same time, the cruelty of the 
Carthaginians, and the piety of Gelon. 

‘The spoils won on this occasion were of 1mmense value. Gelon allotted 
the greatest part of them for the ornament of the templesin Syracuse They 
also took an incredible number of prisoners These he shared, with the ut- 
most equity, with his alhes, who employed them, after putting irons on 
their feet, in cultivating their lands, and in building magnihcent edifices, as 
well for the ornament as the utility of the cities. Several of the cities of 
Agrigentum had each five hundred for its own share. 

Gelon(3), after so glorious a victory, so far from growing more proud and 
haughty, behaved with greater affability and humanity than ever towards the 
citizens and his allies. Being returned from the campaign, he convened the 
assembly of the Syracusans, who were ordered to come armed into it. How- 
ever, he himself came unarmed thither ; declared to the assembly every step 
of his conduct , the uses to which he had apphed the several sums with which 
he had been intrusted, and in what manner he had employed his authority ; 
adding, that 1f they had any complaints to make against him, his person and 
life were at their disposal. All the people. struck with so unexpected a 
specch, and still more with the unusual confidence he reposed in them, an- 
swered by acclamations of joy, praicc, and gratitude ; and immediately, with 
one consent, invested him with the supreme authority, and the title of king(4). 
And to preserve to latest posterity the remembrance of Gelon’s memorable 
action, who had come into the assembly, and put his hfe into the hands of 
the Sy1acusans, they erected a statue in honour of him, wherein he was re- 
presented 1n the ordinary habit of a citizen, ungirded and unarmed. This 
statue met afte: waids with a very singular fate, and worthy of fhe motives 
which had occasioned its setting up. ‘Timoleon, above a hundred and thirty 
years after, having restored the Syracusans to their liberty, thought it ad- 
visable, 1n order to erase from 1t all traces of tyrannical government, and at 
the same time to assist the wants of the people, to sell pubhcly all the sta- 
tues of those princes and tyrants who had governed it till that time But 
first he brought them to a trial, as so many criminals ; hearing the depositions 
and witnesses upon each of them. ‘They were all condemned unanimously, 
the statue of Gelon only excepted, which found an eloquent advocate and de- 
fender, in the warm and sincere gratitude which the citizens retained for that 

eat man, whose virtue they revered as 1f he had been still alive. 

‘The Syracusans had no cause to repent their having intrusted Gelon with 
unlimited power and authority. This did not add to his hnown zeal for their 
interests, but only enabled him to do them more important services. (5)For, 
by a change, till then unheard of, and of which Tacitus(6) found no exam-~ 
ple, except 1n Vespasian, he was the first man whom the sovereignty made 
the better man. e made upwards of ten thousand foreigners, who had 
served under him, denizens. Huis views were, to people the capital, to in- 
crease the power of the state, to reward the services of his brave and faithful 
soldiers ; and to attach them more strongly to Syracuse, from the sense of 


whicn goes Not appear so provapie Korine UWreess, INIOTMIEU UL WeiuL ds SsULLEDSEB, 
entreated him to succour them against Xeraes, which they would not have done after 
the battle of Salamis, which exalted then courage so much, that after this battie, they 
smagined themselves stiong enough to resist their enemies, and to put an end to the 
war, to thei: own advantage, without the assistance of any other power. 

(2) Pages 71 72 Piut mA ophtn Pp 175 (3) A M 3525 Ant J C, 472% 

(4) Plut in Timol. p 247 tian lo xii c. 37 () Diod 1 xi p 55. 
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the advantageous settlement they had obtained in being incorporated with 
the citizens. 

(1)He was particularly famous for his inviolable sincerity, truth, and fide- 
lity to his engagement» ; a quality very essential to a prince, the only one 
capable of gaining him the love and confidence of his subjects and of foreign- 
ers, and which therefore ought to be considered as the basis of all just policy 
and good government. Having occasion for money to carly on an expedition 
he meditated, which, very probably, was before he had triumphed over the 
Carthaginians, he addressed the people, 1n order to obtain a contribution 
from them ; but finding the Syracusans unwilling to be at thit expense, he 
told them, that he a»hed nothing but a loan, and that he would engage to re~ 
Pay 1t as soon as the war should be over. The money was advanced, and 
repaid punctually at the promised time. How happy 1s that government 
where such justice and equity are exercised ! and how mistaken are those 
musters and princes, who violate them 1n the least ! 

(2) One of the chief objects of his attention, and in which his successor 
imitated him, was to make the cultivation of the lands be considered as an 
honourable employment. It1is well hnown how fiuitful Sicily was in corn, 
and the immense revenues which might be produced from so 11ch a soil when 
industriously cultivated. He animated the husbandmen by his presence, and 
delighted sometimes in appearing at their head, in the same manner as on 
other occasions he had marched at the head of armies. His intention, says 
Plutarch, was not merely to make the country rich and fruitful, but also to 
exercise his subjects, to accustom and inure them to toils, and by these means 
to bahar he them from a thousand disorders, which inevitably follow a soft 
and indolent hfe. There are few maxims, in point of policy, on which the 
ancients have insisted more strongly, than on that relating to the cultivation 
of their lands; a manifest proof of their great wisdom, and the profound 
knowledge ace had of what constitutes the strength and solid happiness of 
a state. (3) Xenophon, in a dialogue the subject of which 1s government, 
entitled Hiero, shews the great advantage it would be to a state, were the 
king studious to reward those who should excel in husbandry, and whatever 
relates to the cultivation of lands. He says the same of war, of trade, and 
of all the arts ; on which occasion, if honours were paid to all those who 
should distinguish themselves in them, 1t would give universal life and mvo- 
tion , would excite a noble and laudable emulation among the citizens, and 
give rise to a thousand inventions for the improvement of those arts. 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated 1n the same manner as 
the children of the rich among the Greeks, who were tiught music and the 
art of playing on instruments very carefully Possibly this was because of 
his mean birth, or rather was owing to the httle value he set on those kinds 
of exercises. (4)One day at an entertainment, when, according to the usual 
custom, a lyre was presented to each of the guests, when it was Gelon’s 
turn, instead of touching the instrument as the rest had done, he caused his 
horse to be brought, mounted him with wonderful amlty and grace, and 
shewed that he had learned a nobler exercise than playing on the lyre 

(5)From the defeat of the Carthaginians 1n Sicily, the several cities of 
it enjoyed a profound peace, and Sj1acuse was pirticularly happy 1n tts 
tranquillity, under the auspicious government of Gelon He was not born 
in‘Syracuse, and yet all the inhabitants of that city, though so extremely 
jealous of their liberty had forced him in a manner to be their king Though 
an alien, the supreme power went 1n search of him, not courted with any art 
or inducement but those of merit Gelon was thoroughly acqu unted with 
sli the duties of the regul office, as well as its great weight, and he accept- 
ed it with no other view but the goud of his people. e thought himpelf 
only king for the defence of the state, to preserve the good order of society, 
to protect innocence and justice, and to exhibit to all his subjects, 1n his sim- 
ple, modest, active, and regular hfe, a pattern of every civil virtue. The 
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whole of royalty that he assumed was the toils and cares of it, a zeal for the 
pe welfare, and the sweet satisfaction which results from making milhons 

appy by his cares: in a word, heconsidered the sovereignty as an ebligation, 
and a mean to procure the felicity of a greater number of men. He banished 
from 1t pomp, ostentation, licentiousness, and impunity foremmes. He did 
not affect the appearance of reigning, but contented himself with maxing the 
laws reagn. He never made his infenors feel that he was their master, but 
only inculeated to them, that both himself and they ought to submit to rea- 
son and justice. To induce their obedience, he employed no other methods 
but persuasion and a good example, which are the weapons of virtue, and 
alone produce a sincere and uninterrupted obedience. 

A revered old age, a name highly dear to all his subjects, a reputation e- 
qually diffused within and without his kingdoms; these were the fruits of 
that wisdom which he retained on the throne to the Jast gasp His reign 
was short, and only just shewed him in a manner to Sicily, to exhibit in his 
permen an example of a great, good, and true king. He left the world, after 

aving reigned only seven years, to the infinite regret of all his subjects. 
Every family imagined itself deprived of its best friend, 1ts protector, and 
father. The peopie erected, in the place where his wife Demarata had been 
buried, a splendid mausoleum, surrounded with nine towers of a surprising 
height and magnificence , and decreed those honours to him, which were then 
paid to the demi-gods or heroes. ‘The Carthaginians afterwards demolished 
the mausoleum, and Agathocles the towers: but, says the historian, neither 
violence, envy, nor time, which destroys all grosser things, could destroy 
the glory of his name, or abolish the memory of his exalted virtues and 
noble actions, which love and gratitude had engraved in the hearts of the 
Sic:lans. 

Ii Hresao. After Gelon’s death, the sceptre continued near twelve years 
an his family(1): he was »ucceeded by Hiero, his eldest brother. 

It will be necessary for us, in order to reconcile the authors who have 
written on this prince, some of whom declare him to have been a good king, 
and others a detestable tyrant ; 1t will be necessary, 1 say, to distinguish the 
periods. Jt 1s very probable that Huero, dazzled, in the beginning of his 
reign, by the glitter of sovereign power, and corrupted by the flattery of 
his courtiers, studiously endeavoured te deviate from that path which his 

redecessor had pointed out to him, and in which he had found himself so 
ppy- (2)This young prince was avaricious, headstrong, unjust, and stu- 
dious of nothing but the gratification of his passions, without ever endea- 
vouring to acquire the esteem and affection of the people , who, on the other 
side, had the utmost aversion for a prince, whom they looked upon as a ty- 
rant over them, rather than as a king; and nothing but the veneration they 
had for Gelon’s memory, pr igeant them from breaking out 

AS )pome time after he had ascended the throne, he had violent seers 
ef Polyzelus his brother, whose great credit among the citizens made him 
fear that he had a design to depuse him. However, in order to rid himself 
without noise of an enemy whom he fancied very dangerous, he resolved to 
put him at the head of some forces he was going to send to the succour of the 
Sibarite an anh the Crotonienses, hoping that he would perish in the expe- 
dition. is brother's refusal to accept this command, made him the more 
violent against him. Theron, who had married Polyzelus’ daughter, joined 
with his father-in-law. This gave rise to great differences of long duration 
between the kings of Syracuse and Agrigentum ; however, they at last were 
reconciled by the wise mediation of Simonides (4) the poet; and to make 
their reconciliation lasting, they cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero mar- 
rying Theron’s sister ; after which the two kings always lived in good intel- 
ligence with each other. 

(5)At first, an infirm state of health, which was increased by repeated ill- 
ness, gave Hiuero an vpportunity of thinking seriously, after which he re-« 
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solved to send for men of learning, who might converse agreeably with him, 
and furnish him with useful instructions. The most, famous poets of the age 
came to his court, as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and Epicharmus ; and 
it is affirmed that their delightful conversation did not a little contrrbute to 
aoften the cruel and savage disposition of Hiero. 

(1)Plutarch relates a noble saying of his, which shews an excellent dispo- 
sition in a prince. He declared that his and his ears should be always 
open to every man who would tell him the truth, and that without disguise 
or reserve. 

The poets above mentioned, excelled, not only in poetry, but were also 
possessed of a great fund of learning, and cansidered and consulted a& the 
sages of their times. This is what Cicero(2) says particularly of Simonides. 
He had a great ascendant over the king ; and the only use he made of it, 
was to inchne him to virtue. 

(3)They often used to converse on philosophical subjects. I observed on 
another occasion, that Hero, in ene of those conversations, asked Simonides 
his opinion with regard to the nature and attributes of the Deity. The lat- 
ter desired one day's time to consider of it ; the next day he asked two, and 
went on increasing 1n the same proportion. The poe pressing him to 
give his reasons for these delays, he confessed that the subject was above his 
comprehension, and that the more he reflected, the more obscure it appeared 
to him. 

Xenophon has left us an excellent treatise on the art of governing well, 
entitled Hiero, and writ by way of dialogue between this prince and S:imon- 
ides. Huero undertakes to prove to the poet, that tyrants and kings are not 
»o happy as 1s generally imagined. Among the great number of proofs al- 
leced by him, he insists chiefly on their vast unhappiness in being deprived 
of the greatest comfort and blessing 1n this hfe, viz. the enjoyment of a true 
friend, to whose bosom they may safely confide their secrets and afflictions ; 
who may share with them in their joy and sorrow ; in a word, a second self, 
who may form but one heart, one soul with them. Simonides, on the other 
side, lays down admirable maxims with respect to the well govermng of a 
kingdom. He represents to him, that a king is not so for himself, but for 
others: that his grandeur consists, not in building magnificent palaces for 
his own residence, butin erecting temples, and fortifying and embellishing 
cities: that itis his glory, not that his people should fear, but be afraid for 
him: that a truly royal care is, not to enter the hsts with the first comer at 
the Olympic games, for the princes of that age were passionately fond of 
them, and especially (4)Hiero, but to contend with the neighbouring kings, 
who should succeed best 1n diffusing wealth and abundance throughout his 
dominions, and 1n endeavouring to form the felicity of his people. 

Nevertheless, another poet, Pindar, praises Hiero for the victory he had 
won in the horse-race. ‘‘ This prince,’ says he, in his ode, “ who governs 
“ with equity the inhabitants of opulent Sicily, has gathered the fairest flow- 
“er in the garden of virtue. He takes a noble dehght 1n the most exquisite 
“performances of poetry and music He loves melodious airs, such as it is 
“‘ customary for us to play at the banquets given us by our dearest friends. 
““ Rouse then thyself, take the lyre, and raise it to the Doric pitch. If thou 
‘© feelgst thyself animated with a glorious fire in favour of (5)Pisa and Phe.« 
“renice ; if they have waked the sweetest transports in thy breast, when that 
“< generous courser, without being quickened by the spur, flew along the 
‘““banks of the Apheus, and carried his royal rider to glorious victery : O 

rung the king of Syracuse, the ornament of the Olympic course !” 


Gi) Plat.in Apophth p 175. (2) S:monides, non poeta solum suavis, 
verum etiam cateroqu: doctus siprensque traditur.—Lib 1. de Nat. Deor. n. 60. 

(3) Cic 1 1.de Nat Deor n 

4) Itss said that Themnstocles, seesng him arrive at the Olympic games with a splen- 
did equrpage, would bave bad him forbid them, because he had not succoured the Greeks 
against the common enemy any more than Gelon his brother which motion did honour 
to the Athenian general — Elian |. ix c¢ 5 

(5) Pisa was the city near to which the Olympic games were solemnized , and Pha. 
reniee the name of Eliero’s courser, wyguifying the victor 
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The whole ode, translated by the late Mr. Massieu, is in the sixth volume 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions of Belles Lettres, from which 
I have made the small extract above. I was very glad to give the reader 
some idea of Pindar, by this little specimen. 

The next ode to this was composed 1n honour of Theron king of Agri- 
gentum, victorious in the chaniot-race. The diction of it 1s so sublime, the 
thoughts so noble, and the moral so pure, that many look upon it as Pindar’s 
master- piece. 

I cannot say how far we may depend on the rest of the praises which Pin- 
dar gives Hiero, for poets are not always very sincere in the eulogiums they 
bestow on princes: however, 1t 1s certamn that Hiero had made his court the 
resort of alt persons of wit and sense; and that he had invited them to 1t by 
his affability and engaging behaviour, and much more by his hberality, which 
aS & great merit in a king. 

We cannot bestow on Huero’s court the eulogium which Horace(1) gives 
the house of Mecznas, in which a character prevailed rarely found among 
scholars, and nevertheless worth all their erudition. This amrable house, 
says Horace, was an utter stranger to the mean and groveHing sentiments of 
envy and jealousy ; and men saw, 1n those who shared 1n the master’s favour, 
a superior merit or credit, without taking the least umbrage at it. (2)But 
1t was far otherwise in the court of Hiero, or of Theron. It is said that Si< 
monides, and Bacchylides his nephew, employed all kinds of criticism, to 
lessen the esteem which those princes had for Pindar’s works. The latter, 
by way of reprisal, ridicules them very strongly 1n his ode to Theron, in 
comparing “them to ravens, who croak 1n vain against the divine bird of 
“Jove.” But-modesty was not the virtue which distinguished Pindar. 

(3)Hiero, having driven the ancient inhabitants of Catana and Naxos from 
their country, settled a colony of ten thousand men there, half of whom were 
Syracusans, and the rest Pelopoennesians. This prompted the inhabitants of 
those two cittes to appoint, after his death, the same solemnities in his he- 
nour, as were bestowed on heroes or demi-gods, because they considered him 
as their founder. 

(4)He shewed great favour to the children of Anaulaus, formerly tyrant 
of Zancle, and a great frend to Gelon his brother. As they were arrived at 
he of maturity, he exhorted them to take the government into their own 

ands, after Micythus their tutor, should have informed them of the perfect 
state of it, and how he himself had behaved in the administration. The lat- 
ter, having assembled the nearest relations and most intimate friends of the 
young princes, gave, 1n their presence, so good an account of his guardzan- 
ship, that the whole assembly in perfect admiration bestowed the highest 
encomluums on his prudence, integrity, and justice. Matters were carried 
so far, that the young princes were extremely urgent with hrm to preside mn 
the administration, as ie had hitheito done. However, the wise tutor pre- 
ferring the sweets of ease, to the splendour of authomty, and persuaded, at 
the same time, that 16 would be for the interest of the state, if the young 

rinces took the government into their own hands, he resolved to retire from 

usiness. Hiero died after having reigned eleven years. 

Ili. Tuxasysutus. (€5)He was succeeded by 'Fhrasybulus his brother, 
who, by his evil conduct, contributed very much to the making him be re- 
gretted. Swelled with pride and a brutal haughtiness, he considered nen 
as mere worms ; vainly fancying that they were cieated fur him to trample 


Non isto viyinus illic, 

Quo tu rese, modo. domus hac nec purior ulla est, 

Nec magis bis ahhena malis nil mi ofic:t unquam, 

Dictior hic, aut est quia doctier. est lecus uni- 

Curgue suus. Hor. hb 1 sat. & 


Sir, you mistake, that’s not our course ef life ; 

We kuow no jealousies, no biaw!s, no strife , 

¥10m all those ills our patron’s house is free, 

None, ’cause more learned or weaithy, troubles me , 

We have our stations, all thei own pursue, &c Crir 
(7) Secheiiact. Pind. (3) Diod 1 x: p 07 (4) Idem, p.50. (5) idem, p. BL. 5& 
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upon, and that he was of a quite different nature from them. He abandoned 
himself a gee to the flattering counsels of the giddy young courtiers whe 
surrounded him. He treated all his subjects with the utmost severity ; ban- 
ishing some, confiscating the possessions of others, and putting great num- 
ers to death. ‘vu severe a slavery grew soon insupportable to the Syracu- 
ins, and therefore they implo the succour of the neighbouring citnes, 
vhose interest it was also to throw off the tyrant’s yoke. Thrasybulus was 
besieged even in Syracuse, the sovereignty of part of which he had reserved 
to himself, viz. Acradina, and the island, which was very well fortified ; but 
the third quarter of the city, called Tyche, was possessed by the enemy. 
After making a feeble resistance, and demanding to capitulate, he left the 
city, and withdrew into banishment among the peers He had reigned 
but a year. In this manner the Syracusans recovered their hberty. They 
also delivered the rest of the cities of Sicily from tyrants; established a 
popular government 1n all places, and maintained that form themselves du- 
ring threescore years, till the reign of Dionysius the tyrant, who again en- 
slaved them. 

(1) After Sicily had been delivered from the government of tyrants, and all 
the cities of it were restored to their hberty, as the country was extremely 
fruitful in itself, and the peace which al! places enjoyed, gave the inhabitants 
of this island an opportunity of cultivating their lands and feeding their 
flocks, the people grew very powerful, and amassed great riches. ‘Tv perpe- 
tuate to latest posterity the remembrance of the happy day 1n which they had 
thrown off the yoke of slavery by the bamshment of Thrasybulus, >t was 
decreed in the general assembly of the nation, that a eol statue should 
be set up to Jupiter the Deliverer; that on the anniversary of this day, a 
festival should be solemnized, by way of thanksgiving, for the restoration of 
their hberty , and that there should be sacrificed, in honour of the gods, four 
hundred and fifty bulls, with which the people should be entertained as a 
common feast. 

There nevertheless lay concealed in the minds of many, I know not what 
secret leaven of tyranny, which frequently disturbed the harmony of this 
peace, and occasioned several tumults and commotions in Silly, the parti- 
culars of which I shall omit. (2)To prevent the evil consequences of them, 
the Syracusans estabhshed the Petalism which differed very httle from the 
Athenian ostracism: and was so called from the Greek wesadce, signifying a 
leaf, because the votes were then given on an olive leaf. ‘This judgment 
was pronounced against such citizens whose great power made the peop’ ap- 
prehensive that they aspired at the tyranny, and 1t banished them for ten 

ears ; however, 1t did not long continue in force, and was svon abolished ; 
ecause the dread of falling under 1ts censure, having phan gee the must 
virtuous men to retire, and renounce the government, the chief employments 
were now filled by such citizens only as had the least merit. 

Deucerius(3), according to Diodorus, was chef over the people who were 

roperly called Sicihans. Hav unsted them all, the inhabitants of Hyb- 
a excepted, into one body, he became very powerful, and formed several 
preat enterprises. It was he whe built the city Pahca, near the tempie of 
the gods called Pahci. This city was very famous on account of some won- 
ders which are related of it; and still more from the sucred nature of the 
oath® which were there taken, the viclation whereof was said to be always 
followed by a sudden and exemplary punwhment. This was a secure asylum 
for all persons who were oppressed by superior power, and espeually for 
slaves who were unjustly abused, or too cruelly treated by their masters. 
‘They continued 1n safety in this temple, till certain arbiters and mediators 
had made their peace, and there was not a single instance of a master’s hav- 
rng ever forfeited the promise he had made to pardon his slave ; so famous 
were the gods who presided over this temple, for the severe vengeance they 
took on those who violated their oaths. 


(1) A.M 3341 Ant J.C.460. Diod. 1. xi. p 55, &c. (2) Diod 1. xt. p. 6% 
(6) Idem, p 67 -7U. 
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This Deucetius, after having been successful on a great many occasions, 
and gained several victories, particularly over the Syracusans, saw his fure 
tune change on a sudden by the loss of a battle, and was abandoned by the 
greatest part of his forces. In the consternation and despondency into 
which so general and sudden a desertion threw him, he formed such a reso- 
lution as despair only could suggest. He withdrew in the ment to Syracuse, 
advanced as far as the great square of the city, and there, falling prostrate 
at the foot of the altar, he abandoned his life and dominions te the mercy of 
the Syracusans, that is, to his professed enemies. The singularity of this 
spectacle drew great numbers of people to it. ‘The magistrates immediately 
convened the people, and debated on the affair. They first heard the orators, 
whose business was generally te address the people by their speeches ; and 
these animated them prodigiously against Deucetius, as a public enemy 
whom providence seemed to throw into their way to revenge and punish by 
his death all the injuries he had done the republic. <A speech in this cast 
struck all the virtuous part of the assembly with horror. he most ancient 
and wisest of the senators represented, ‘“‘ That they were not to consider 
“what pumshment Deucetius deserved, but how it behoved the Syracusans 

‘to behave on that occasion; that they ought not to look upon him any 
‘longer as an enemy, but as a suppliant, a character by which his person was 
‘‘ become sacred and inviolable: That there was a goddess, Nemesis, who 
“ took vengeance of crimes, especially of cruelty and impiety, and who doubte 
‘less would not suffer that to go unpunished: that besides the baseness and 
“ nhumanity there 1s in insulting the unfortunate, and in crushing those 
‘ who are already under one’s foot, it was worthy the grandeur and goodness 
‘natural to the Syracusans, to exert their clemency even to those who least 
'* deserved it.” All the people came into this opinion, and with one consent 
spared Deucetius’ life. e was ordered to reside in Corinth, the metropolis 
and foundress of Syracuse ; and the Syracusans engaged to furnish Deucetius 
with all things necessary for his subsisting honourably there What reader, 
who compares these two different opinions, does not perceive which of them 
was the noblest and most generous 


SECTION II. 
FAMOUS PERSONS AND CITIES IN GR-ECIA MAJOR, &a 
XY. Pyruacoras. 


In treating of what relates to Grecia Major in Italy, I must not omit Pytha- 
groras, who was the glory of it. (1)He was born in Samos. After having 
travelled into a great many regions, and enriched his mind wath the most ex-~ 
cellent learning of every kind, he returned to his native country, but did not 
make a long stay in 1t, because of the tyrannical government Polycrates had 
established in it, who however had the highest regard for him, and shewed 
him all the esteem due to his rare merit. But the study of the sciences, and 
particularly of philosophy, is scarce compatible wath slavery, though of the 
mnldest and most honourable kind. He therefore went into Italy, and resided 
usually either at Croton, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Tarentum. Servius 
Tulhus(2), or Tarquinius Superbus, reigned in Rome at that time ; which ab- 
solutely refutes the opinion of those who imagmed that Numa Pompilius, 
the second king of the Romans, who lived upwards of an hundred years be- 
fore, had been Pythagoras disciple; an opinion that very probably was ground- 
ed on the resemblance of their manners, dispositions, and principles. 

{3)The whole country soon felt very happy effects from the presence of 
this excellent philosopher. An inclination for study, and a love of wisdom, 
diffused themselves almost universally in a very short time. Multitudes 


qi) A.M s480. Ant. J.C.524 Diod Laert. in Vit. Pythag. (2) Lav. 1.3. n. 18, 
(3) Pythagoras, cum in Itaham venisset, exornavit ean: Greonam, quz M a dicta 
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flocked from all the neighbouring cities te get a sight of Pythagoras, to hear 
him, and to amprove by his Sy ee ‘he several princes of the 
country took a pleasure in inviting him to their courts, which they thought 
honoured by his presence ; and all were delighted with his conversation, and 
deed learn from him the art of governing nations with wisdom. His school 

the most famous that had ever been till that age. He had no less than 
four or five hundred disciples. Before he admitted them in that quality, they 
were probatuoners five years, during which time he obliged them to keep the 
strictest silence, thinking it be r to them to be instructed before they 
should attempt to s - I take notice of his tenets and sentiments, 
when I come to of the various sects of philosophers ; it was well known, 
that the transmigration of souls was one of the chief of them. His disciples 
had the greatest reverence for every word he uttered ; and, if he did but 
barely aver a thing, he was immediately believed without its being once ex- 
amined ; and to affirm the truth of any thing, they used to express themselves 
in this manner, “ (1)The master said it.” However, the disciples carried 
their deference docility too far, in thus waving all inquiry, and in sacri~ 
ficing implicitly their reason and understanding ; a sacrifice that ought to be 
made only to the divine authority, which is 1nfinitely superior to our reason 
and all our knowledge: and which, consequently, 1s Buthorised to proscribe 
jaws to us, and dictate absolute obedience. 

The school of Pythagoras bred a great number of illustrious disciples, who 
did infinite honour to their master; as wise legislators, great politicians, 
persons skilled 1n all the sciences, and capable of governing states, and being 
the ministers of the greatest princes.(2) A long time after his death, that 
part of Italy which he had cultivated and improved by his instructions, was 
still considered as the nursery and seat of men skilled 1n all kinds of litera- 
ture, and maintained that glorious character for several ages. (3)The Romans 
certainly entertained a high opinion of Pythagoras’ virtue and merit, since 
the oracle of Delphos having commanded that people, during the war of the 
Samunites, to erect two statues in the most conspicuous part of Rome, the 
one to the wisest, and the other to the most vahant among the Greeks, they 
accordingly set up two in the “Comitium,” representing Pythagoras and 
Themistocles. istorians are not exact with respect to the time and place 
of-Pythagoras’ death. 

Il. Croron. Srysanis. Tuurium. (4)Croton was founded by Mycellus, 
chief of the Achaians, the third year of the seventeenth Olympiad. This 
Mycellus being come to Delphos to consult the oracle of Apollo, about the 
spot on which he should build his city, met Archias the Corinthian there, 
who was arrived upon the same account. The god gave him a favourable 
audience; and, after having deterngned them with regard to the place that 
would best suit their new settlements, he proposed different advantages to 
them ; and left them, among other particulars, the choice of riches or health. 
The offer of riches struck Archias, but Mycellus desired health ; and 1f his- 
tory is to be credited, Apollo performed his promise faithfully to both. Ar- 
chias founded Syracuse, which soun became the most opulent city of Greece. 
(5)Mycellus laid the foundation of Croton, which became so famous for the 
long hfe and innate strength of 1ts inhabitants, that its name was used pro- 
verbially to pe fiat fife healthy spot, whose air was extremely pure. The 
people of it si themselves 1n a great number of victories in the Gre- 
cian games, and Strabo relates, that in the same Olympiad, seven Crotonians 
had crowned in the Olympic games, and carried off all the prizes of the 
stadium. 

(6)Sybaris was ten leagues, two hundred stadia, from Croton, and had also 
been founded by the Achaians, but before the other. This city became after- 


Ch) Aude ega, (2) Pythagoras tenuit magnum lam Greeciam honore, et 
duciphina, tum etiam auctoritate, multaque sec ula postea sic viguit Pythagoreorum no- 
meno, ut null: alias doct: videruntur.—Tusc Quast.l.1. n 38 
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wards very powerful. Fourgeighbouring states and twenty-five cities were 
subject to it, so that it was, alone, able to raise an army of three hundred 
thousand men. The opulence of Sybaris was soon followed by luxury, and 
such a dissoluteness as is scarcely credible. The citizens employed them- 
selves in nothing but banquets, games, shows, parties of pleasure, and ca- 
rousals. Publhec rewards and marks of distinction were bestowed on those 
who gave the most magnificent entertainments ; and even to such cooks as 
were best skilled in the important art of making new discoveries in dressing 
dishes, and inventing new refinements to tickle the palate. The Sybarites 
carried their delicacy and effiminacy to such a height, that they carefully 
removed from their city all such artificers whose work was noisy ; and would 
not suffer any cocks 1n it, lest their shrill piercing crow should disturb their 
balmy slumbers, 

AH these evils were heightened by dissension and discord, which at last 
proved their ruin. Five hundred of the wealthiest 1n the city, having been 
expelled by the faction of one Telys, fled to Croton.(1) Telys demanded to 
have them surrendered to him ; and on the refusal of the Crotonians to de-~- 
liver them up, prompted to this generous resolution by Pythagoras, who then 
lived among them, war was declared. The Sybarites marched three hundred 
thousand men into the field, and the Crotonians only an hundred thousand ; 
but then they were headed by Milo, the famous champion, of whom we shall 
have soon occasion to speak, over whose shoulders a lion’s skin was thrown, 
and himself armed with a club, ike another Hercules. The latter gained a 
complete victory, and made a dreadful havoc of those who fled, so that very 
few escaped, and their city was depopulated. About threescore years after, 
some Thessalians came and settled in 1t ; however, they did not long enjoy 
peace, being driven out by the Crotonians. Being thus reduced to the most 
fatal extremity, they implored the succour of the Lacedzemonians and Athe- 
nians. The latter moved to compassion at thew deplorable condition, after 
causing proclamation to be made in Peloponnesus, that all who were willing 
to assist that colony were at liberty to do 1t, sent the Sybarites a fleet of ter 
ships, under the command of Lampon and Xenocrates. 

(2)They built a city near the ancient Sybaris, and called it Thurium. Two 
men, greatly renowned for their learning, the one an orator, and the other 
an historian, settled in this colony ‘The first was Lysias, at that time but 
fifteen years of age. He lived in Thuriun, till the ill fate which befel the 
Athenians in Sicily, and then went to Athens. The second was Herodotus. 
‘Though he was born in Halicarnassus, a city of Caria, he was, however, con~ 
sidered as a native of Thurium, because he settled there with that colony. 
i shall speak more largely of him hereafter. 

Divisions soon broke out in the city, on occasion of the new inhabitants, 
whom the rest would exclude from all public employments and privileges. 
But as these were much more numerous, they repulsed all the ancient Sy- 
barites, and got the sole possession of the city. eing supported by the al- 
lhance they made with the people of Croton, they soon grew vastly powerful ; 
and having settled a popular form of government in their city, they divided 
the citizens into ten tribes, which they called by the names of the different 
nations whence they 7 eras 

III. Cuaronpas, the legislator. They now bent their whole thoughts to 
the erripsa eae. Te their pore aen by wholesome laws; for which pur- 
pose they made choice of Chaiondas, who had been educated in Pythagoras’ 
school, to digest and draw them up. I shall quote some of them in this 


1. He excluded from the senate, and all public employments, all such as 
should marry a second wife, in case any children by their first wife were 
living ; being eden that any man who was so regardless of his children’s 
interest, would be equally so of his country’s, and be as worthless a magis- 
trate as he had been a father. 


(3 A.M. 374 Ant. J.C. 530 YDiod 1 x1 p. 76-85. 
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2. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried through every part of the 
city, crowned with heath or broom, as the vilest of men ; an ignominy whith 
most of them were not able to survive. ‘The city, thus delivered from those 
pests of society, was restored to its former tranquillity. And indeed (1) from 
ealumniators generally arise all feuds and contests, whether of a public or 
private nature ; and yet, according to Tacitus’ observation, they are tuo 
much tolerated in most governments. 

3. He enacted a new kind of law against another species of pests, which in 
a state generally first occasions depravity of manners ; by suffering all those 
to be prosecuted who should form a correspondence, or contract & friendship 
with wicked men, and by laying a heavy fine upon them. 

4. He required all the children of the citizens to be educated in the Belles 
Lettres ; the effect of which 1s to polish and civilize the minds of men, an- 
spiring them with gentleness of manners, and inclining them to virtue, all 
“hich constitute the felicity of a state, and are equally necessary to otszens 
of all conditions. In this view he appointed salaries (paid by the state) for 
masters and preceptors, in order that learning, by being communicated graits, 
might be acquired by all. He considered ynorance as the greatest of evils, 
and the source whence all vices flowed 

5. He made a law with respect to orphans, which appears sufficiently ju- 
dicious, by intrusting the care of their education to their relations by the 
mother’s side, as their lives would not bein danger from them; and the 
management of their estates to their paternal relations, 1t being the interest 
of these to make the greatest advantage of them, since they would inherit 
them, in case of the demise of their wards. 

6. Instead of putting deserters to death, and those who quitted their ranks 
and fled in battle, he only sentenced them to make their appearance during 
three days in the city, drest in the habit of women ; imagining, that the 
dread of so ignomimious a punishment would produce the same effect as put- 
ting to death, and being, at the same time, desirous of giving such cowardly 
citizens an opportunity of atoning for their fault. 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or easily abrogated, he im- 
posed a very severe and hazardous condition on all persons who should pro- 
pose to alter or amend them in any manner. These were sentenced to apres 
sn the public assembly with a halter about their neck ; and in case the altera 
tion proposed did not pass, they were to be immediately strangled. ‘There 
were but three amendments ever proposed, and all of them admitted. 

Charondas did not long survive his own laws. Returning one day from 
pursuing some thieves, and finding a tumult in the city, he came armed into 
the assembly, though he himself had prohibited this by an express law. A 
certain person objected to him in severe terms, that he violated his own laws ; 
**I do not violate them,” says he, “‘ but thus seal them with my bleod ,” 
saying which, he plunged his sword into his bosom, and expired. 

IV. Zavziucus, another lawgiver. (2%)At the same time there arose among 
the Locrians, another famous legislator, Zaleucus by name, who, as well as 
Charondas, had been Pythagoras’ disciple. ‘Fhere is scarce now any thing 
extant of his, except a kind of preambls to his laws, which gives a most ad- 
vantageous idea of them. He requires, above all things, of the citizens, to 
beheve and be firmly persuaded, that there are gods; and adds, that the 
bage casting up our eyes to the heavens, and contemplating their order and 
beauty, are sufficient to convince us that it 1s impossible so wonderful a fa- 
bric could have been formed by mere chance or human power. As the na- 
tural consequence of this belief, he exhorts men to honour and revere the 
gods, as the authors of whatever 1s good and just among mortals, and to 

onour them, not merely by sacrifices and splendid gifts, but by a sage con- 
duct, and by purity and innocence of manners ; these being infinitely mure 
grateful to the immortals, than all the sacrifices that can be offered. 

After this religious exordium, in which he describes the Supreme Being as 


(1) Delatorées, genus hominum publico exitio repertum, et poenus quidem, Dumquara 
o3tis coercitum Tacit, Aunal, 1, 1y. c, 30, (2) Dood.) xu p 73-88 
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the source whence all laws flow, as the chief authority which commands obe- 
dience to them, as the most powerful motive for our faithful observance of 
them, and as the perfect model to which mankind ought to conform ; he de- 
scends to the particulars of those duties which men owe to one another; and 
lays down a precept which 1s very well adapted to preserve pees and umty 
im society, by enjoining the individuals of 1t not to mike their hatred and 
dissensions perpetual, which would argue an unsocial and savage disposition, 
but to treat their enemies as men who would soon be their fmends. This 1s 
ca ng morality to as great a perfection as could be expected from heathens. 

ith regard to the duty of judges and magistrates, after repiesenting to 
them, that, in pronouncing sentence, they ought never to suffe: themselves 
to be biassed by friendship, hatred, or any other passion, he only exhorts 
them not to behave with the least haughtiness or severity towards the par- 
ties engaged in law, since such are but too unhappy, 1n being obliged to un- 
dergo all the touls and fatigues inseparable from law-suits ‘lhe office indeed 
of judges, how laborious soever it may be, 1s far from giving them a right to 
use the contending parties with 11] nature , the very form and essence of their 
employment requiring them to behave with impartiality, and to do justice on 
all occasions , and when they distribute this even with mildness and huma- 
nity, it is on'y a debt they pay, and not a favour they grant. 

To banish ete from hi» republic, which he looked upon as the certain 
destruction of a government, he did not follow the practice established in 
some nations, where it 1s thought sufficient, for the restraining it, to punish, 
by pecuniary mulcts, such as infringe the laws made on that occasion, but 
he acted, says the historian, 1n a more artful and ingenuous, and at the same 
time more effectual manner He prohibited women from wearing rich and 
costly stuffs, embroidered rubes, precious stones, ear-11ngs, necklaces, brace- 
lets, gold 11ngs, and such hke ornaments, excepting none from this law but 
common prostitutes He enacted a like law with regard to the men, except- 
ing, in the same manner, from the observance of 1t, such only as were willing 
to piss for debauchees and infamous wretches. By these regulations he 
easily, and without violence, preserved the citizens from the least app: caches 
to luxury and effeminacy (1) For no person was so abandoned to all sense 
of honour, as to be willing to wear the badges of his shame, under the eye, 
as 1t were of all the citizens , since this would make him the public laughin,:- 
stock, and reflect eternal infamy on his family 

V Miro,the champion We have seen him at the head of an army obtain 
a gieat victery However, he was still more renowned fo his athletic strength, 
than for his military bravery. He was surnamed Crotoniensis, from Croton 
the place of his buth It was his daughter, whom, as was befoie related, 
Democedes the famous physician, and Milo’s countryman, married, after he 
had fied from Darius’ court to Greece, his native country. 

(2)Pausanias relates, that Milo, when but a child, was seven times victo« 
rious 1n one day at the Pythian games, that he won s1, victories, at wrest- 
ling, in the Olympic games’ one of which was also gained in his childhood , 
and that challenging a seventh time, 1n Olympia, any person to wrestle with 
him, he could not engage for want of an opponent e would hold a pome- 
granate in such a manner, that without breaking 1t, he would grasp 1t so fast 
in hi» hand, that no force could possibly wrest 1t from him He would stand 
so firm on a discus,(+) which had been oiled to make it the moie shppery, 
that it was impossible to move him on these occasions Ile would bind his 
head with a cord, after which, holding his breath strongly, the veins of his 
head would swell so prodigiously as to breah the rope. en Milo, fiaing 
his elbow on his side, stretched forth his right hand quite open, with his 
fingers held close one to the other, his thumb excepted, which he raised, the 
ae strength of man could not separate his httle finger from the other 
three. 


(1) More inter veteres recepto, qui setie paenarum adversus impudicas in ipsa profes- 
sone flagitir credcbant —lact Annal 1 nu ¢ 85 (2) Lab. v1 p 3@) 370 
(3) Ehis discus was a kin i of quoit, flat and round 
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All this was only a vain and puerile ostentation of his strength. Chance, 
however, gave him an opportunity of making a much more laudable use of 
it.(1) One day, as he was ia ee the lectures of Pythagoras, for he was 
one of his most constant disciples, the pillar which supported the cieling of 
the school in which the pupils were assembled, beang shaken by some acci- 
dent, Milo supported it by his single strength, gave the auditors seme time 
to get away, and afterwards he escaped himeelf. 

t is related of the voracious appetite of the Athletm is almost incre- 
dible. (2)Mulo’s appetite was scarce satiated with twenty minzw (pounds) of 
meat, the same quantity of bread, and three “ oong11""(3) of wine every day. 
Athenwus relates, that this champion, having run the whole len of the 
stadium with a bull of four years old on his shoulder, he afterwards knocked 
him down with one stroke of his fist, and eat the whole beast that very day. 
I will take it for granted, that all the other iculars related of Milo are 
true 3, but is it probable, that one man could devour a whole ox in so short a 
time 

(4)We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very great age, seeing the 
rest of the champions wrestling, and gazing upon his own arms which once 
were so vigorous and rebust, but were then very much enfeebled by time, he 
burst into tears, and cned, “Alas! these arms are now dead.” 

(5)And yet he either forgot or concealed his weakness from himself, the 
strong persuasion he entertained of his own strength, and which he pre- 
served to the last, proving fatalto him. Happening to meet, as he was tra- 
velling, an old oak which had been opened by some wedges that were forced 
into it, he undertook to spht it in two by hus bare strength. But after for- 
cing out the, wedges, his arms were catched in the trunk of the tree, by the 
violence with which it closed ; so that, being unable to disengage his hands, he 
was devoured by wolves. 

(6)An author has judiciously observed, that this surprisingly robust cham- 
pion, who prided himself so much 1n his bodily strength, was the weakest of 
men with regard to a passion, which often subdues and captivates the strong- 
est; a courtezan having gained so strong an ascendant over Mul, that she 
tyrannized over him in the most imperious manner, and made him obey 
whatever commands she laid upon him. 


CHAP. Ill. 
THE WAR OF PELOPONNESUS. 


Tux Peloponnesian war({7), which I am now entering upon, began about 
the end of the first year of the eighty-seventh Olympia, and lasted twenty- 
seven years. Thucydides has written the history of it to the twenty-first 
year inclusively. e gives us an accurate account of the several transac- 
tions of every year, which he divides into campaigns and winter quarters. 
However I shall not be s0 minute, and shall only extract such parts of :t 
as appear most entertaining and instructive. Plutarch and Diodorus Siculus 
will also be of great assistance to me on this occasion. 


, SECTION XII. 


THE SIEGE OF PLATZZA BY THE THEBANS, &c. &c. 
THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 
Tur first act of hostility by which the war began(8),was committed i tho 
ens. 


Thebans, who besieged Platewa, a city of Bootia, in alliance with A 
They were introduced into 1t by treachery; but the citizens falling upon 


(1) Strab 1 vi p 23 2) Athen 1 «x p. 412. 
(3) "Liuirty pounds, o: fifteen quarts. 4) Cic de Senec, n. 27 
(4) Pausan | ows p 870 (6) ABlian ton ec 24. A M 3578. Ant. d.C. 431 
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them in the night, killed them, about two hundred excepted, who were taken 
prisoners, and who a little after were put to death. The Athenians, as sooa 
as the news was brought of the action at Platwa, sent succours and provi- 
sions thither, and cleared the city of all persons who were incapable of bear- 
ing arms. 

The truce being evidently broke, both sides prepared openly for war, and 
ambassadors were sent to places to strengthen themselves by the alliance 
of the Greeks and Barbarians. Every part of Greece was in motion, some 
few states and cities excepted, which continued neuter, till they should see 
the event of the war. ‘The majority were for the Lacedzsmomians, as 
being the deliverers of Greece, and espoused their interest very warmly be- 
cause the Athenians, forgetting that the mode.ation and gentleness with 
which they commanded over others, had procured them many allies, had 
afterwards alienated the greatest part of them by their pride and severity of 
their government, and incurred the hatred, not only of those who were then 
subject to them, but of all such as were apprehensive of becoming their de- 
pendents In this temper of mind were the Greeks at that time. The 
confederates of each of those states were as follow - 

All Peloponnesus, Argos excepted, which stood neuter, had declared for 
Lacedezemonia The Achaians, the wnhabrtants of Pellene excepted, had 
also joined them , but the latter also engaged insensibly in that wa. Out 
of Peloponnesus were the people of Megara, Lucris, Boeotia, Phocis, Ambra~ 
cia, Leucadia, and Anactorium 

The confederates of the Athemans weie, the people of Chios, Lesbos, 
Platza, the Messenians of Naupactus, the greatest part of the Acarnanians 
Corcyrons, Cephalenians, and Zacynthians, besides the several tributary 
countries, as maritime Caria, Doria which hes near 1t, Ionia the Hellespont; 
and the cities of Thrace, Chalcis, and Potidzwa excepted , all the islands be- 
tween Crete and Peloponnesus, eastward: and the Cyclades, Melos and 
Thera excepted 

Immediately after the attempt on Platewa,the Lacedmmonians had ordered 
forces to be levied both within and without Peloponnesus, and made all the pre- 
parations necessary for entering the enemy's country. All things being ready 
two-thirds of the trocps matched to the isthmus of Corinth, and the rest were 
left to guard the country. Archidamus, king of Lacedsemon.1, who comman-= 
ded the army, assembled the generals and chief officers, and calling up the re- 
membrance of the great actions performed by their ancestors, and those they 
themselves had done or been ey e-witnesses to, he exhorted them to support, 
with the utmost efforts of their valour, the pristine glory of thei respective 
cities, as well as theirown fame. He declared, that the eyes of all Greece 
were upon them , and that, in expectation of the issue of a war which would 
determine its fate, they were incessantly addressing heaven in favour of a peo- 

le, who were as dear to them as the Athenians were become odious, that, 

owever, he could not deny that they were going to march against an enemy, 
who, though greatly infezior to themselves in numbers and 1n strength, were 
nevertheless very powerful, warhke, and daring; and whose courage would 
be still more inflamed by the sight of danger, and the laying waste of their 
territories (1), that therefore they must exert themselves to the utmost, to 
spread an immediate terior in the country they were guing to enter, and to 
inspire the allies with new vigour The whole army answeied 1n the loud- 
~ acclamations of joy, and assured their generals that they would do their 

uty. 

The assembly breaking up, Aichidamus, still zealous for the welfare of 
Greece, and meditating how he might best prevent a rupture, the dieadful 
consequences of which he foresaw, sent a Spartan to Athens, to endeavour, 
before they should come to hostilities, to prevail if possible with the Athe- 
nians to lay aside their designs, as otherwise an a1my would soon march into 
Attica But the Athenians, so far from admitting him to audience or hear- 
ing his reasons, would not so much as suffe: him to come into their city* 


(i) Gunarus primis eventibus metum aut iducitm gigu: —Lacit Ann | am c.3l 
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Pericles having prevailed with the people to make an order, that no herald or 
ambassador should be received from the Lacedsmomians, till they had first 
jaid down their arms. In consequence of this, the Spartan was commanded to 
leave the country that very day ; and an escort was sent to guard him to the 
frontiers, and to prevent his speaking to any person by the way. At his ta- 
king leave of the Athenians, he told them that from that day great calamities 
would ensue to all Greece. Archidamus, seeing no hopes of a reconciliation, 
marched for Attica, at the head of sixty thousand chosen forces. 

Pericles, before the Lacedw#momians had entered his country, declared to 
the Athenians, that should Archidamus, when he was laysng waste their ter- 
ritories, spare his, Pericles’ lands, either on account of the mght hospitality 
which subsisted between them, or to furnish his enemies, and those who en- 
vied him, with a hand to slander him, as holding intelligence with him, he 
declared that from that day he made over all his lands and houses to the 
city of Athens. He remonstrated to the Athenians, that 1t was their interest 
to consume the enemy’s troops by protracting the war ; and that for this pur- 
pose, they must immediately remove all their effects out of the country, retire 
to the city, and shut themselves up in 1t, without ever hazarding a battle 

The Athenians, indeed, had not forces enough to take the field and oppose 
theenemy. Their troops, including those in garrison, amounted but to thir- 
teen thousand heavy-armed soldiers, and sixteen thousand inhabitants, includ- 
ing the young and old, the citizens as well as others, who were appointed to 
defend Athens: and besides these, twelve hundred troopers, including the 
archers who rode on horseback, and sixteen hundred fvot archers. ‘This 
was the whole army of the Athenians. But their chief strength consisted 
in a fleet of three hanased galhes, part of which were ordered to lay waste 
the enemy’s country, and the rest to awe the allies, on whom contributions 
were levied, without which the Athenians could not defray the expenses of 
the war. 

The Athenians, animated by the warm exhortations of Pericles, brought 
from the country their wives, their children, their moveables, and all their ef- 
fects after which they pulled down their houses, and even carried off the 
timber of them. With regard to the cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them 
into the island of Euboea and the neighbouring isles. However they were deep- 
ly afflicted at the sad and precipitate migration, and 1t even forced tears from 
their eyes. From the time the Persians left their country, that is, for near 
fifty years, they had enjoyed the sweets of peace, wholly employed in cultiva- 
ting their lands, and feeding their flocks But now, sad fateof war! they 
were obliged to abandon every thing. ‘They tovk up their habitation 1n the 
city, as conveniently as they could, in the midst of such confusion, retiring 
either to their relations or friends ; and some withdrew even to the temples 
and other pubhe places. 

In the mean time the Lacedemonians, being set out upon their maich, en- 
tered the country, and encamped at (noe, which 1s the first fortress towards 
Beotia. They employed a long time in preparing the attack, and raising the 
batteries ; for which reason complaints were made against Archidamus, as if 
he carried on the war indolently, because he had not approved of it. He was 
accused of being too slow in his marches, and of encamping too long near Co- 
rinth, He was also charged with having been too dilatory in raising the army, 
and having desired to give the Athenians opportunity to carry off all their ef- 
fecta out of the country ; whereas they said, had he marched speedily into it, 
all they had might have been plundered and destroyed. Hus design, howeven, 
was to engage the Athenians, by these delays, to ee to an acoommodation, 
and to prevent a rupture, the consequences of which he foresaw would be per- 
nicious to all Greece. Finding, after making several assaults, that it would 
be impossible fur him to take the city, he raised the serge, and entered Atti- 
(ain the midst of the harvest. Having laid waste the whole country, he ad- 
vanced as far as Acharne, one of the greatest towns near Athens, and about 
fifteen hundred paces frum the city He there jntched his camp, in hopes that 
the Athenians, exasperated to see him advanced so near, would sally out te 
defend their country, and give him an opportunity of coming toa battle. It 
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indeed was a great mortification to the Athenians, haughty and imperious, te 
be braved and apulted in this manner by an enemy, whom they did not think 
superior to themselves in courage. They were eye-witnesses of the dreadful 
havoc made of their lands, and saw all their houses and farms 1n a blaze. 
This sad spectacle was now so shocking, that they could not bear it any 
longer, and therefore demanded fiercely to be led out against the Lacedw- 
monians, be the consequence what 1t would. Pericles saw plainly, that the 
Athenians would thereby hazard every thing, and expose their city to certain 
destruction, should they march out to engage, under the walls of their city, 
an army of sixty thousand fighting men, composed of the choicest troops at 
that time in Bootia and Peloponnesus. Besides, he had made 1t his chief 
inaxim to spare the blood,of the citizens, since that was an irreparable loss 

Pursuing inflexibly, therefore, the plan he had laid down, and studious of 
nothing but how he might check the rmpatience and ardour of the Athenians, 
he was particularly careful not to assemble either the senate or the people ; 
lest they should form some fatal resolution, in spite of all the opposition in 
his power. Hus friends used all the intreaties imaginable to make him 
change his conduct. Haus enemies, on the other side, endeavoured to stagger 
him by their menaces and slanderous discourses. They strove to rouse him 
by songs and satires, in which they aspersed him as a man of a cowardly, 1n- 
sensible cast of mind, who basely gave up his country to the sword of the 
enemy. But no man shewed so much rancour against Pericles, as Cleon.(1) 
Ile was the son of a currier, and also followed that trade. He had raised 
himself by faction, and probably by a spemes of merit which those must pos- 
sess who would rise in popular governinents. He had a thundering, and at 
the same time a specious voice ; and besides, he possessed, in a wonderful 
manner, the art of gaining the people, and bringing them over to his inter- 
est It was he who enacted a law, that three oboli, not two as before, should 
be given to each of the six thousand judges. The characteristics which more 
immediately distinguished him were, an insupportable vain opimon of his 
own abilities ; a ridiculous persuasion of his uncommon merits ; and a bold- 
ness of speech, which he carried to so high a pitch of insolence as to spare no 
man. But none of those things could move Parisien (2)llis great strength 
of nund raised him above low, vulgar clamours. Like a good pilot ina raging 
storm, who, after he has given out the proper orders, and taken all the pre- 
cautions necessary, 18 studious of nothing but how to make the best use of 
his art, without suffering himself to be moved by the tears or intreaties of 
those whom fear has distracted : Pericles, in hke manner, after having put 
the city in a good poets of defence, and posted guards in all places to pre- 
vent a surprise, followed those counsels which his prudence suggested, en- 
tirely regardless of the complaints, the taunts, and licentious discourses of 
the citizens ; from a firm persuasion, that he knew much better than they in 
what manner they were to be governed. (3)It then appeared evidently, says 
Plutarch, that Pericles was absolute master of the minds of the Athenians, 
since he prevailed so far, at such a juncture as this, as to keep them from 
sallying out of the city, as if he had kept the keys of the city in his own 
possession ; and fixed, on their arms, the seal of his authority, to forbid their 
making use of them. Things happened exactly as Pericles had foretold ; 
for the enemy, finding the Athenians were determined not to stir out of 
their city, and having advice that the enemy’s fleet carried fire and sword 
into their territories, they raised their camp, and, after making dreadful 
havoc in the whole country through which they marched, they 1.eturned to 
Peloponnesus, and retired to their several homes. 

It might here be asked, why Pericles acted, on this occasion, in a quite 
different manner from what Themustocles had done about fifty years betore, 
when, at Xerxes’ approach, he made the Athenians march out of the city, 
and abandon it tothe enemy. But a little reflection will shew, that the cir- 


(i) It is he whom Aristophanes has inveighed so much against, 1n several of hia 
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cumstances differed widely. Themistocles, being invaded by all the forces 
of the east, justly concluded that it would be impossible for him to with- 
stand, in a single city, those millions of Barbarrans whe would have poured 
wpon it hke a deluge, and deprived him of all hopes of being succoured by 
his allies. This 1s the reason given by Cicero. Flictum enim totrves Barbaria 
Jerre urbs unanon poterat. It was therefore prudent in him to retire for some 
time, and to let the confused multitude of Barbarians consume and destroy 
one another. But Pericles was not engaged in so formidable and oppressive 
awar. The odds were not very great, and he foresaw it would allow him 
time to breathe. Thus, like a judicious man and an able politician, he kept 
close in Athens, and could not be moved either by the remonstrances or mur- 
murs of the citizens. Cuicero,(1) writing to his.fmend Atticus, condemns 
absolutely the resolution which Pompey formed and executed, to abandon 
Rome to Cesar ; whereas he ought, in imitation of Pericles, to have shut 
himself up 1n it with the senate, the magistrates, and the werthest of the 
citizens who had declared 1n his favour. 

After the Lacedzemonians were retired, the Athenians put troops into all 
the important posts both by sea and land, pursuant to the plan they intended 
to follow as long as the war continued ‘They also came to a resolution, to 
keep always a thousand talents 1n reserve,(2) and an hundred galhes; and 
never to use them, except the enemy should invade Attica by sea: at the 
pre tame making it death for any man to propose the employing them any 
other way. 

The paiies which had been sent into Peloponnesus made dreadful havoc 
there, which consoled the Athenians 1n some measure for the lusses they had 
sustained. One day, as the forces were going on bvard, and Pericles was 
entering his own ship, a sudden and total eclipse of the sur ensued, and the 
earth was overspread with the deepest gloom. This phenomenon filled the 
minds of the Athenians with the utmost terror ; superstition and the i1gno- 
rance of natural causes making them consider such events as fatal omens. 
Pencles seeing the pilot who was on board his ship astonished, and incapable 
of managing the helm, threw his cloak over his face, and asked him whether 
he saw: the pilot answering, that the cloak took away all obyect from his 
sight, Pericles then gave him to understand that a hke cause, viz. the inter- 
position of the vast body of the moon between his eyes and the sun, pre- 
vented his seeing its splendour. 

(3)The first year of the war of Peloponnesus being now elapsed, the Athe- 
nians, durmng the winter, soleriesnd. public funerals, accordmg to ancient 
custom, a practice truly humane, and expressive of a just gratitude, in ho- 
nour of those who had lost their hves in that campaign ; a ceremony they 
observed during the whole course of that war For this purpose they set up, 
three days befvure, a tent, in which the bones of the deceased citizens were 
exposed, and every person strewed flowers, incense, perfumes, and things of 
the same kind, upon those remains. They afterwards were put on a kind of 
chariots, in coffins made of cyprus wood, every tribe having its particular 
coffin and chariot ; but 1n one of the latter a large (4) empty coffin was car- 
ned, in honour of those whose bodies had not been found. ‘Fhe procession 
marched with a grave, majestic, and religious pomp ; a great number of in- 
habitants, both citizens and foreigners, assisted at this mournful solemnity. 
The Yelations uf the deceased officers and soldiers stood weeping at the 
sepulchre. These bones were carried to a public monument, 1n the finest 
suburb of the city, called the Ceramicus ; where they buried in all ages, 
those who had lost their lives in the field, except the warriors of Marathon, 
who. to immortahze their rare valour, were interred in the field ef battle. 
Earth was afterwards laid over them, and then one of the citizens of the 
greatest distinction pronounced their funeral eration. Pericles was now 
uppointed to exercise this honourable office. When the ceremony was ended, 
he went from the sepulchre to the tribunal, in order to be the better heard, 


(1) Tob wit Epest 11 (2) Three millioas 
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and e the oration, the whole of which Thucydides has transmitted to 
1s. hether 1t was really composed by Pericles, or by the historian, we 
may affirm that it 1s truly worthy the reputation of both those great men, as 
well for the nuble simplicity of the style, as for the just beauty of the 
thoughts, and the greatness of the sentiments which shine in every part of 
it. (1)After having paid, in so solemn a manner, this double tribute of tears 
and applauses, to the memory of those brave soldiers who had sacrificed their 
lives to defend the hberties of their country, the public, who did not confine 
their gratitude to empty ceremonies and tears, maintained their widows, and 
all their infant orphans. This was a powerful (2) incentive to animate the 
courage of the citizens; for great men are formed where merit is best 
rewarded. 

About the close of the same campaign, the Athenians concluded an alh- 
ance with Sitalces, king of the Odrysians in Thrace ; and, in consequence of 
this treaty, his son was admitted a citizen of Athens. They also made an 
accommodation with Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, by restoring him the city 
of Therma ; after which they joined their forces, in order to carry on the 
war in Chalcis. 


SECTION II. 
THE PLAGUE MAKES DREADFUL HAVOC IN ATTICA, &c. &c. 
SECOND AND THIRD YEARS OF THE WAR 


In the beginning of the second campaign,(3) the enemy made an incursion 
into the country as before, and laid 1t waste. But the plague made a much 
greater devastation in Athens; the like having never been known. It is 
related, that 1t began in Ethiopia, whence 1t descended into Egypt, from 
thence spread over Lybia, and a great part of Persia; and at last broke at 
once lke a flood upon Athens. Thucydides, who himself was seized with 
that deadly disease, has described very minutely the several circumstances 
and symptoms of it ; 1n order, says he, that a faithful and exact relation of 
this calamity may serve as an instruction to posterity, in case the like should 
ever happen. (4)Huippocrates, who was employed to visit the sick, has al- 
so described it in a medical, and (5) Lueretius 1n a poetical way. This 
pestilence baffled the utmost efforts of art; the most robust constitutions 
were unable to withstand its attacks ; and the greatest care and skill of the 
physicians were a feeble help to those who were infected. The instant a 
person was seized, he was struck with despair, which quite disabled him from 
attempting acure. The assistanee that was given them was ineffectual, and 
proved mortal to all such of thei relations as had the courage to approach 
them. The prodigious quantity of baggage, which had been removed out of 
the country into the city, proved very noxious. Most of the inhabitants, for 
want of lodging, lived in httle cottages, in which they could scarce breathe, 
during the raging heat of the summer, so that they were seen either piled 
one upon the other, the dead as well as those who were dying, or else craw- 
ling through the streets ; or lying along by the side of fountains, to which 
they had dragged themselves, to quench the raging thirst which consumed 
them. The very temples were filled with dead bodies, and every part of the 
city exhibited a dreadful image of death ; without the least remedy for the 
present, or the least hopes with regard to futurity. 

(6)The plague, before 1t spread into Attica, had made wild havoc in 
Persia. Artaxerxes, who had been informed of the mighty reputation of 
Hippocrates of Cos, the greatest physician of that or any other age, caused 
his governors to write to him, to invite him into his dominions, in order that 
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he might prescribe to those whe were infected. The king made him the 
most advantageous offers ; setting no bounds to his rewards on the side of 
interest, and, with regard to honours, promising to make him equal with the 
most considerable persons in his court. ‘The reader has already been told, 
the prodjgious regard which was shewn to the Giecian physicians in Persia ; 
and indeed, was it possible that so useful a man as Hippocrates could be too 
well rewarded ? However, all the ghtter of the Persian riches and dignities 
were not capable to corrupt him, nor stifle the hatred and aversion which 
was become natural to the Greeks for the Persians, ever since the latter had 
invaded them. This great physician, therefore, sent no other answer but 
this, that he was free from either wants or desires ; that he owed all his cares 
to his fellow-citizens and countrymen, and was under no obligation to Bar- 
barians, the declared enemies of Greece. Kings are not used to denials. 
Artaxeraes, therefore, in the highest transpoits of rage, sent to the city of 
Cos, the native place of Hippocrates, and where he was at that time, com- 
manding them to deliver up to him that insolent wretch, 1n order that he 
might be brought to condign punishment ; and threatening, 1n case they re~ 
fused, to lay waste their city and island in such a manner, that not the least 
footsteps of 1t should remain However, the inhabitants of Cos were not 
under the least terror. ‘They made answer, that the menaces of Darius and 
Aerxes had not been able to prevail with them to give them earth and water, 
or to obey their orders , that Artaxerxes’ threats would be equally 1mpo- 
tent, that, let what would be the consequence, they would never give up 
their fellow-citizens , and that they depended upon the protection of the gods. 

Hippocrates had said 1n one of his letters, that he owed himself entirely to 
his country. And indeed, the instant he was sent for to Athens, he went 
thither, and did not once stir out of the city, till the plague was quite ceased. 
He devoted himself entirely to the service of the sick , and to multiply him- 
self, as it were, he sent several of his disciples into all parts of the country, 
after having instructed them in what manner to treat their patients. The 
Athenians were struck with the deepest sense of gratitude, for this generous 
care of Hippocrates. They therefore ordained, by a public decree, that 
Hippocrates should be initiated in the most exalted mysteries, in the same 
manner as Hercules the son of Jupiter ; that a crown of gold should be pre- 
sented him, of the value of a thousand staters,(1) amounting to five hundred 
pistoles French money, and that the decree by which it was granted him, 
should be read aloud by a herald in the public games, on the solemn festival] 
of Panathenza- that the freedom of the city should be given him, and him- 
self be maintained, at the publhe charge, in the Prytaneum all his hfetame, 
in case he thought proper: in fine, that the children of all the people of Cus, 
whose city had given birth to so great a man, might be maintained and 
brought up in Athens, in the same manner as if they had been born there. 

In the mean time the enemy, having marched into Attica, came down 
towards the coast, and, advancing still forward, laid waste the whole country. 
Pericles still adhering to the maxim he had established, not to expose the 
safety of the state tu the hazard of a battle, would not suffer his troops to 
silly out of the city: however, before the enemy left the plains, he sailed to 
Peluponnesus with an hundred galises, in order to hasten their retreat by his 
making so powerful a diversion , and after having made a dreadful havoc, as 
he had done the first year, he returned into the uty. The plague was still 
there as well as in the fleet, and it spread to those troops that were besieging 
Potidza. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who saw their countiy 
depopulated by two great scourges, war and pestilence, began to despond, 
and to murmur against Pericles, considering him as the author of all their 
calamities, as he had involved them in that fatal war. They then sent a 
deputation to Lacedwgmonia, to obtain, if possible, an accommodation by 
sume means or other, firmly resolved tou make whatever cuncessionus should 
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be demanded of them: however, the ambassadors returned back without 
being able to obtain any terms Complaints and mu:murs now broke out 
afresh ; and the whole city was in such a trouble and confusion, as seemed te 
prognosticate the worst of evils. Pericles, in the midst of this universal con- 
stern ition, could not forbear assembling the people ; and endeavoured to 
soften, and at the same time to encourage them, by Justifying himself. ‘‘ The 
* reasons,” says he, “which dete:mined you to undertake this war, and 
** which you approved at that time, are stall the same, and are not changed 
“ by the alteration of circumstances, which neither you noi myself could 
‘“fore,ee Had 1t been left to your option to make choice of peace or war, 
‘ the former would certainly have been the more elimble: but as there was 
“no other means for preserving your liberty but by drawing the sword, was 
“1t possible for you to hesitate’ If we are citizens who eeuly love our coun- 
‘try, will our private misfoitunes make us neglect the common welfare of 
‘the state? Every man feels the evil which afflicts him, because it 1s pre- 
‘sent , but no one 1s sensible of the good which will result from it, because 
‘itis not come. Have you forgot the strength and grandeur of your em- 
‘pire ? Of the two parts which form this globe of ours, viz the land and 
‘ sea, you have absolute possession of the latter ; and no king, or any other 
‘ powe1, 1s able to oppose your fleets It 1s now your duty to preserve this 
““ glory, and this empire, or to resign it for ever. Be not therefore grieved 
“* because you are deprived of a few country-houses and gardens, ge 
‘ought to be considered no otherwise than as the frame of the p re, 
‘ though you would seem to make them the peta itself. Consider, that 1f 
‘you do but preserve your lhberty, you will easily recover them; but that 
‘should you suffer yourselves to be deprived of this blessing, you will lose 
‘ every valuable possession with 1t Do not shew less generosity than your 
‘ancestors, who for the sake of preserving 1t, abandoned even their city ; 
‘ and who, though they had not inherited such a glory from their ancestors, 
‘ yet suffered the worst of evils, and engaged in the most perilous enter- 
‘ prises, to transmit it to you. I will confess that your piesent calamities are 
exceedingly grievous, and I myself am duly sensible and deeply afflicted 
forthem But is it just in you to exclaim against your general, merely 
‘ for an accident that was not to be diverted by all the prudence of a man; 
and to make him responsible for an event in which he has not the least 
concern ® We must submit patiently to those evils which heaven inflicts 
upon us, and vigorously oppose such as aise fiom our fellow-creatures. 
As to the hatred and jealousy which attend on your prospe1ity, they are 
the usual lot of all who believe themselves worthy of commanding. ow-~ 
ever, hatred and envy are not long-lved, but the glory that accompanies 
exalted actions isimmortal Revolve therefore perpetually in your minds, 
how shameful and :1gnominious it 1s for men to bow the neck to their ene- 
mies, and how glorious it 1s to triumph over them ; and then, animated by 
this double reflection, march on to danger with joy and intrepidity, and do 
not crouch so tamely to the Lacedzmonians , and call to mind, that those 
who display the greatest bravery and resolution in dangers, acquire the 
most esteem and applause.” 
The motives of honour and fame, the remembiance of the great actions of 
their ancestors, the soothing title of sovereigns of Greece, and, above all, the 
Jealousy of Sparta, the ancient and perpetual rival of Athens, were the usual 
motives which Pericles employed to influence and animate the Athemans, 
and had hitherto never failed of success Hut on this occasion, the sense of 
the present evils prevailed over every other consideration, and »tifled all 
othe: thoughts. he Athenians, indeed, did not design to sue the Lacedw- 
monians any more for peace, but the sight and presence only of Pericles was 
insupportable tothem They therefore deprived him of the command of the 
army, and sentenced him to pay a fine which, according to some histotians, 
amounted to fifteen talents,(1) and according to others hfty 
Hlowever, this public disgrace of Pericles was not tu be very lasting The 
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anger of the people was appeased by the fist effort, and had spent itself in 
the injurious treatment of him, as the bee leaves the sting 1n the wound. 
But he was not now so happy with regard to his domestic evils ; for, besides 
his having lost a great number of his friends and relations by the pestilence, 
feuds and divimons had long reigned 1n his famly. Xanthippus, his eldest 
son, who himself was extremely profuse, and had married a young wife no 
less extravagant, could not bear his father’s exact economy, who allowed him 
but a very small sum for his pleasures. This made him borrow money in his 
father’s name When the lender demanded his debt of Pencles, he not onl 
refused to pay, but even prosecuted him for it. Xanthippus was so enraged, 
that he inveighed in the most heinous terms against his father, exclaiming 
against him 1n ali places, and ndiculing openly the assembles he held at his 
house, and his conferences with the Sophists He did not know, that a son, 
though treated unjustly, which was far otherwise in his case, ought to submit 
patiently to the injustice of his father, as a citizen 1s obliged to suffer that 
of his country 

The plague carried off Xanthippus At the same time Pericles lost his 
sister, with many of his relations and best friends, whose assistance he most 
needed in the admunistration. But he did not sink under these losses , his 
strength of mind was not shaken by them, and he was not seen to weep or 
shew the usual marks of sorrow at the grave of any of his relations, till the 
deathgef Paralus, the last of his legitimate children That rude stroke quite 
amazed him, though he did his utmost to preserve his usual tranquillity, and 
not shew any outward symptoms of sorrow. But when he was to put the 
crown of fiowers upon the head of his dead sen, he could not support the 
cruel spectacle, nor stifle the transports of his grief, which forced its way 1n 
cries, in sobs, and a flood of tears 

Pericles, misled by the principles of a false Paine nny: imagined, that 
bewaihng the death of his relations and children, would betray a weakness 
that no way suited the greatness of soul he had ever shewn, and on this 
occasion, the sensibility of the father would sully the glory of the conqueror. 
Exceeding error! childish tllusion! which either makes heroism consist in 
wild and savage cruelty, or, leaving the same grief and confusion in the mind, 
assumes a vain outside of constancy and resolution, merely to be admired. 
But does martial bravery extinguish nature ® Is a man dead to all humane 
sentiments, because he makes a considerable figure in the state? Antoninus 
the emperor had a much juster way of thinking, when on occasion of Marcus 
Aurelius’ lamenting the death of the person who had brought him up, he 
said, “‘ Suffer him to be a man, for neither philosophy nor sovereignty ren- 
<< ders us insensible ’(1) 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing characters of the Athe- 
nians , and as these carried them on a sudden to the greatest excesses, they 
soon brought them back again within the bounds of moderation and gentle- 
ness. It was not long before they repented the injury they had done Peri- 
cles, and earnestly wished to see him again in their assemblies. By dint of 
suffering they began to bear patiently their domestic misfortunes, and to be 
hred more and more with a zeal for their country’s glory , and 1n their ardour 
for reinstating its affairs, they did not know any person more capable than 
Pericles of the administration Pencles, at that time, never stirred out of 
his house, and was in the utmost gmef at the loss he had sustained. How- 
ever, Alcibiades and the rest of his friends intreated him to go abroad, and 
shew himself in public The people asked him pardon for their ungrateful 
usage of him , and Pericles, moved with their intreaties, and persuaded that 
it did not become a good man to harbour the least resentment against his 
country, resumed the government. 

About the end of the second campaign, some ambassadors had set out from 
Lacedzmon, 1n order to solicit the aang of Persia's alliance, and engage him 
to furnish a sum of money for maintaining the fleet : this reflected great 
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ony on the Lacedemonians, who called themselves the deliverers of 
reece, since they thereby retracted or sullied the glorious actions they had 
formerly achieved in her defence against Persia. They went by the way of 
Thrace, 1n order to disengage, 1f possible, Sitacles from the alliance of the 
Athenians, and prevail with him to succour Potidea. But they here met 
with some Athenian ambassadors, who caused them to be arrested as distur- 
bers of the public peace, and afterwards to be sent to Athens, where, without 
suffering them to be heard, they were put to death that same day, and their 
bodies thrown into the open fields, by way of reprisal on the Lacedemonians, 
who treated all who were not of their party in the same inhuman manner. 
It 1s scarce possible to conceive how two cities, which a little before were so 
strongly united, and ought to have shewn a mutual reese and forbearance 
for each other, could contract so inveterate a hatred, and break into such 
cruel acts of violence, as infringe all the laws of war, humanity, and nations ; 
and prompted them to exercise greater cruelties upon one another, than if 
they had been at war with Barbarians. 

Potidza had now been besieged almost three years , when the inhabitants, 
reduced to extremities, and in such want of provisions, that some fed on 
human flesh, and not expecting any succours from the Peloponnesians, whose 
attempts in Attica had all proved abortive, surrendered on conditions. The 
qucumstances which made the Athenians treat them with lenity, were, the 
seveiity of the weather, which exceedingly annoyed the besiegers , and the 
prodigious expense of the siege, which had already cost (1) two thousand 
talents (2) ‘They therefore came out of the city with their wives and clnl- 
dren, as well as citizens and foreigners, with each but one suit of clothes, 
and the women two, and ae a little money to carry them home ‘Lhe 
Athenians blamed their generals for yranting this capitulation without their 
order , because otherwise, as the citizens were reduced to the utmost extre- 
mities, they would have surrendered at discretion. They sent a colony 
thithe 

(3)The first thing that Pericles did, after his being re-elected generalissimo, 
was to propose the abiogating of that law, which he himself had caused to be 
enacted against bastards, when they were legitimate children It declared, 
that such only should be considered as true and legitimate Athenians, whose 
fatheis and mothers were both natives of Athens, and it had been executed 
just before with the utmost rigour For the king (4) of Egypt having sent 
to Athens a present of forty thousand measures of corn to be distributed 
among the people, the bastards, on account of this new law, were involved in 
a thousand dithculties, till then unpractised, and which had not been so much 
as thought of Near five thousand of them were condemned and sold as 
slaves, whilst fourteen thousand and forty citizens were confirmed in their 
privileges, and recognized as trne Athenians It was thought very strange, 
that the author and promoter of this law should himself desire to have it 
repealed But the Athenians were moved to compassion at the domestic 
calamities of Pericles; so that they permitted him to enter his bastard, in 
his own name, 1n the register of the citizens of his tribe. 

A little after he himself was infected with the pestilence. Being ex- 
tremely ull, and ready to breathe his last, the principal e:tazens, and such of 
his friends as had not forsaken him, discoursing together 1n his bed-chamber 
about his real merit, they ran over his exploits, and computed the number 
of his victones , for whilst he was generalissimo of the Athenians, he had 
erected for the glory of their city nine trophies, in memory of as many bat- 
tles gained by him. They did not imagine that Pericles heard what they 
were saying, because he seemed to have lost his senses; but 1t was far other« 
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wise, for not a single word of their discourse had escaped him, when, breake 

ing suddenly from his silence, “<I am surprised,” says he, “ that you should 

** treasure up so well in your memories, and extol so highly, a series of ac~ 
tions, 1n which fortune had so great a share, and which are common to me 
‘ with so many other generals, and at the same time should forget the most 
‘ glorious circumstance in my life; I mean, my never having caused a single 
‘ citizen to put on mourning.” Excellent words! which very few in high 

ca can declare with truth. The Athenians were deeply afflicted at his 
eath. 

The reader has doubtless observed, from what has been said of Pericles, 
that in him were united most qualities which constitute the great man ; as 
those of the admiral, by his great skill in naval affairs, of the great captain, 
by his conquests and victories ; of the high treasurer, by the excellent order 
in which he put the finances; of the great politician, by the extent and 
justness of his views, by his eloquence in public dehberations, and by the 
dexterity and address with which he transacted affairs; of a minister of 
state, by the methods he employed to increase trade and piomote the arts in 
general ; in fine, a father of his country, by the happiness he procured to 
every individual, and which he always had 1n view as the true scope and end 
of his administration. 

But I must not omit another characteristic which was peculiar to him. 
He acted with so much wisdom, moderation, disinterestedness, and zeal for 
the public good , he discovered, 1n all things, so great a superiority of talents, 
and gave so exalted an idea of his experience, capacity, and integrity, that 
he acquired the confidence of all the Athenians ; and fixed in his own favour, 
during forty years that he governed the Athenians, their natural fichleness 
and anconstancy. He suppressed that jealousy, which an extreme fondness 
for liberty had made them entertain against all citizens distinguished by 
their merit and great authority. But the most surprising circumstance 1s, 
he gained his great ascendant merely by persuasion, without employing 
force, mean artifices, or any of those arts which a mean politician excuses in 
himself, upon the specious pretence, that the necessity of the public affuirs, 
and reasons of state, made them necessary. 

Anaxagoras (1) died the same year as Pericles. Plutarch relates a cir- 
cumstance concerning him, which happened some time before, which must 
not be omitted He says, that this philosopher, who had voluntarily reduced 
himself to excessive poverty, in order that he might have the greater leisure 
to pursue his studies; finding himself neglected in his old age by Pericles, 
who, 1n the multiplicity of the public effairs, had not always time to think of 
him, wrapped his cloak about his head,(2) and threw himself on the ground, 
in the fixed resolution to starve himself. Pericles hearing of this accident- 
ally, ran with the utmost haste to the philosopher's house in the deepest 
affection. He conjured him, in the strongest and most moving terms, not 
to throw his life away ; adding, that 1t was not Anaxagoras, but Fimself, that 
was to be lamented, 1f he was so unfortunate as to lose so wise and faithful 
a fmend; one who was so capable of giving him wholesome counsels with 
regard to the eee uccasions of the state. Anaxagoras then, uncovering 
his head a little, spoke thus to him: “ Pericles, those who use a lamp take 
‘* cgre to feed 1t with ol.”” This wasa gentle, and at the same time a stro 
ang piercing reproach. Pericles ought to have suppled his wants unasked. 
Many lamps are extinguished in this manner 1n a country, by the criminal 
neghgence of those who ought to supply them. 


(i) Plut in Pericl p. 162. (7) It was the custom for those to covet 
ther besds witb their cloaks, who were reduced to despair, aud seeulyed to dia. 
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SECTION III. 
THE LACED EMONIANS BESIEGE PLAT ZA. 
FOURTH AND FIFIH YEARS OF THE WAR 


THE most remarkable transaction of the following years,(1) was the siege of 
Plitza by the Lacedemonians. This was one of the most famous sieges in 
antiquity, on account of the vigorous efforts of both parties , but especially 
for the glorious resistance made by the besieged, and their bold and indus= 
trious stratagem, by which several of them got out of the city, and by that 
means escaped the fury of the enemy. [he Lacedzmonians besieged this 
place in the beginning of the third campaign. As soon as they had pitched 
their camp round the city, 1n order to lay waste the places adjacent to 3t, the 
Platzwans sent some deputies to Archidamus, who commanded on that occ i- 
sion, to represent, that he could not attack them with the least shadow of 
justice, because that, after the famous battle of Platzwa, Pausiniis, the Gie- 
ciin general, offering up a sacrifice 1n their city to Jupiter the Deliverer, in 
presence of all the allies, had given them their freedom, to reward their 
vilour and zeal and therefore, that they ought not to be disturbed in the 
enjoyment of their lberties, since 1t had been granted them by a Lacedz- 
monian Archidamus answeied, that their demand would be very reason- 
able, had they not joined with the Athenians, the professed enemies to the 
liberty of Greece , but that, 1f they would disengage themselves from their 

resent alliance, or at least remain neuter, they then should be left in the 
ull enjoyment of their privileges ‘Lhe deputies replied, that they could 
not possibly come to any agreement, without first sending to Athens, whither 
their wives and their children were retired The Lacedemonians permitted 
them to send thither, when the Athenians promising solemnly to succour 
them to the utmost of their power, the Platzans resolved to suffer the last 
extremities 1ather than surrender, and accordingly they informed the La- 
cedeemonians, from their walls, that they could not comply with what was 
desired 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to witness that he did not 
first infringe the alliance, and was not the cause of the calamities which 
might befall the Platezans, for having refused the just and reasonable condi- 
tions offered them, prepared for the siege He surrounded the city with a 
circumvallation of trees, which were laid long-ways, very close together, 
with their boughs interwoven, and turned towards the city, to prevent any 

erson from going out of 1t He afterwards threw up a platform t > set the 

atteries on, 1n hopes that, as so many hands were employed, they should 
soon take the city. He therefore caused trees to be felled on mount Cithz- 
ron, and interwove them with fascines, 1n order to suppoit the terra on all 
sides, he then threw 1n wood, earth, and stones, 1n a word, whatever could 
help to fillit up. The whole army worked night and day, without the least 
intermission, during seventy days, one half of the soldiers reposing them- 
selves whilst the rest were at work. 

The besieged observing that the work began to rise, they threw up a wooden 
wall upon the walls of the city opposite to the platform, in order that they 
might always out-top the besiegers, and filled the hollow of this wooden wall 
with the bricks they took, from the rubbish of the neighbouring houses, so 
that the wall of timber served in a manner as a defence to keep the wall 
from falling as 1t was carrying up It was covered, on the outside, with 
hides both raw and dry, in order to shelter the woiks and the workmen 
from the fires discharged against 1t In proportion as it 10se, the platform 
ws raised also, which 1n this manner was raised to a great height. But the 
besieged made a hole in the opposite wall in order to carry off the earth that 
sustained the platform, which the bestegers perceivirg, they put large 
pamers filled with mortaz, in the place of the earth which had been removed, 


(1) A.M 3676 Ant J © 46 Ahucyd 11 p 147—15L Diod & 2. 102. 
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because they could not be so easily carried off The besieged, therefore, 
finding ther first stratagem defeated, made a mine under ground as far as 
the platform, m order to shelter themselves, and to remove from it the earth 
and other materials of which 1t was composed, and which they gave frum 
hand to hand as far as the city ‘lhe bemegers were a considerable time 
without perceiving this, till at last they found that their work did not go 
forward, and that the more earth they laid on, the weaker it grew. But the 
bemeged, judging that the superiority of numbers would at length prevail, 
without amusing themselves any longer at thi» work, on carrying the wall 
higher on the side towards the battery, they contented themselves with 
building another within, 1n the form of a half-moon, both ends of which 
joined to the wall , in order that the besieged might retire behind it when 
the first wall should be forced, and so oblige the enemy to make fresh works 

In the mean time the besiegers, having set up their machines, doubtless 
after they had filled up the ditch, though Thucydides does not say th», 
shook the city-wall in a very terrible manner, which, though it alarmed the 
eitizens very much, did not however discourage them They employed every 
art that fuitification could suggest against the enemy's batteries They 
prevented the effect of the battering rams, by ropes (1) which turned aside 
their strokes Ihey also employed another artifice, the two ends of a great 
beam were made fast by long iron chains to two large pieces of timber, sup- 
ported at due distance upon the wall inthe nature of a balance so thit, 
whenever the enemy played their machine, the besieged lifted up this beam, 
and let it fall back on the head of the battering ram, which quite deadened 
its force, and consequently made it of no effect 

The besiegers, finding the attack did not goon successfully, and that a 
new wall was raised against their platform, despaired of being able to storm 
the place, and therefore changed the siege into a blockade However, they 
first endeavoured to set fire tu 1t, 1m igining that the town might easily be 
burnt down, as it was so small, whenever a stiong wind should mise, for 
they employed all the artifices imaginable, to make themselves masters of 
at as svon as possible, and with little expense They therefore threw fascines 
into the intervals between the walls of the city and the intrenchment with 
which they had surrounded them, and filled these intervals in a very little 
time, because of the multitude of hand» employed by them, in order to set 
fire, at the same time, to different part» of the city They then hghted the 
fire with pitch and sulphur, which 1n a moment made such a prodigious 
blaze, that the hke was never seen ‘1 his invention wa» very near carrying 
the city, which had baffled all others, for the besieged could not make head 
at once against the fire and the enemy in several part» of the town, and 
had the weather favoured the besiegers, as they flattered themselves 1t would, 
at had certainly been taken but histury infuimp» us, that an exceeding heavy 
rain fell, which extinguished the hre 

This last effort of the besie,rers haxing been defeated as successfully as all 
the rest, they now turned the sieze into a blockade, and surrounded the 
eity with a brick wall, strengthened on each side with 1 deep tosse The 
whole army was engaged successively in this work, and when it was finished, 
they left a guard over half of 1t, the Boeotians offcring to guird the rest, 
upon which the Lacedzmonians returned to Sparta about the month of Oc- 
tover There were now, in Plateza, but four hundred inhabitants, and four- 
score Athemans, with an hundred and ten women to dress their victuals , 
and no vther person, whether freeman or slave, all the rest having been sent 
to Athens before the siege 

During the campaign, some engagements were fought both by sea and 
land, which I omit, because of no importance 

(2)The next summer, which was the fourth year of the war, the people 
of Lesbos, the citizens of Metbymne excepted, resolved to break their al- 


41) Lhe end downward of these ropes formed a variety of ship knots, with which thcv 
catched the head of the battering ram which they rane lup by the belp of the machine 
2) dhucyd Lain p ive 007) Died | att p lus lw 
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liance with the Athenians. They had designed to rebel before the war was 
declared, but the Lacedzemonians would not receive them at that time. The 
eitizens of Methymne sent advice of this to the Athenians, assuring them, 
that 1f an immediate succour was not sent, the island would be inevitably 
lost. The affliction of the Athenians, who had sustained great losses by the 
war and the plague, was greatly increased, when news was brought of the 
revolt, of so considerable an island, whose forces, which were quite fresh, 
would now join the enemy, and reinforce them on a sudden by the addition 
of a powerful fleet. The Athenians therefore sent forty galleys designed for 
Peloponnesus, which accordingly sailed fer Mitylene. The inhabitants, 
though 1n great consternation because they were quite unprepared, yet put 
on an appearance of bravery, and sailed out of the port with their ships ; 
however, being repulsed, they proposed an accommodation, which the Athe~ 
nians listened to, from an apprehension that they were not strong enough 
to reduce the island to their allegiance. A suspension of arms was there- 
fore agreed upon, during which the Mitylenians sent ambassadors to Athens. 
The fear of not obtaining their demands, made them send others to Lace- 
dzmonia, to desire succours. This was not 1ll judged, the Athenians send- 
ing them an answer which they had no reason to interpret in their favour. 
The ambassadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous voyage, being arrived in 
Lacedzemonia, the Spartans deferred giving them audience, till the solem- 
nization of the Olympic games, 1n order that the allies might hear the com- 
plaints they had to make I shall repeat their whole speech on that occa- 
sion, as it may serve at once to give a just idea of Thucydides’ style, and of 
the several states with regard to the Athenians and Lacedwmonians. ‘‘ We 
““ are sensible,” said the ambassadors, “ that 1t 1s the custom to use deserters 
“< well at first, because of the service they do those whom they fly to, but 
“‘ to despise them afterwards, as traitors to their country and friends. This 
*‘1s far from being unjust, when they have no inducement to such a change, 
“‘ when the same union subsists, and the same aids are reciprocally granted. 
‘* But it 1s far otherwise between us and the Athenians; and we entreat you 
“not to be prejudiced against us, because, after having been treated mildly 
“‘by the Athenians during the peace, we now renounced their alliance when 
“they are unfortunate For, being come hither to demand admittance into 
“‘the number of your friends and allies, we ought to begin our own justifi- 
“‘ cation, by shewing the justice and necessity of our procedure, it being 
*“impossible for a true friendship to be established between individuals, or 
““a solid alhance between cities, unless both are founded on virtue, and uni- 
*‘ formity of principles and sentiments. 
““To come to the point: the treaty we concluded with the Athenians, was 
** not to enslave Greece, but to free 1t from the yoke of the Barbarians ; and 
““it was concluded after the retreat of the Persians, when you renounced 
“the command. We adhered to it with pleasure, so long as the Athenians 
“‘continued to entertain just designs ; but when we saw that they discon- 
““ tinued the war they were carrying on against the enemy, merely to oppress 
“*‘the alles, we could not but suspect their conduct. And as 1t was extremely 
‘difficult, in so great a diversity of interests and opinions, for all of them 
“to continue in strict umion, and still harder to make head against them 
‘when alone and separated, they have subjected, by insensible degrees, all 
‘ the allies, except the inhabitants of Chios, and our people ; and used our 
‘own forces for this end. For, at the same time that they left us seem- 
‘ingly at our liberty, they obhged us to follow them ; though we could no 
‘longer rely on their words, and had the strongest reason to fear the lke 
‘treatment And indeed, what probability is there, after their enslav- 
‘ing all the other states, that they should shew a regard to us only, and 
**admit us upon the foot of equals, if they may become our masters when- 
*‘ ever they please ; especially as their power increases daily, in proportion 
** as ourslessens? A mutual fear between confederates, is a strong motive te 
“make an alliance lasting, and to prevent unjust and violent attempts, by 
“its keeping all things in an equilibrium. Their leaving us the enjoyment 
*‘of our liberties, was merely because they could not intrench upon them 
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“by open foree, but only by that specious equity and moderation they have 
*“‘shewn us. First, they pretended. to prove, from their moderate conduct 
** in regard to us, that as we are free, we should nut have marched in con- 
** junction with them against the other allies, had they not given them just 
*‘grounds for complaint Secondly, by attacking the weakest first, and 
“‘ subduing them one after another, they enabled themselves, by their ruin, 
“to subject the powerful without difficulty, who at last would be left alone 
“and without support, whereas, had they begun by invading us, at the time 
“‘that the allies were carer of all their troops, and were able to make 
“sume stand, they could not so easily have completed their designs. Be- 
*‘sides, as we had a large fleet, which would strengthen considerably what- 
“ever party we should declare for, this was a check upon them. ‘Add to 
“‘this, that the high regard we have always shewn for their republic, and 
“‘the endea\ ours we have used to gain the favour of those who commanded 
“it, have suspended our ruin. But we had been undone, had not this war 
“broke out , which the fate of others leaves no room to doubt 

. What friendship, then, what lasting alliance can be concluded with 
“those who are never friends and alles, but when force 1» employed to 
“make them continue such? For, as they were obliged to caress us during 
“the wai, to prevent our joining with the enemy , we were constrained 
*““to treat them with the same regard in time of peace, to prevent their 
*““falhng upon us. That which love produces 1n other places, was with us 
“the effect of fear It was this cucumstance that made an alliance subsist 
““some time, whick both parties were determined to break upon the very 
“‘ first favourable occasion. let therefore no one accuse us for the advantage 
“we now take We had not always the same opportunity to save, as they 
“had to ruin us: but were under the necessity of waiting for a favourable 
** occasion, before we could venture to declare oursels es 

““Such are the motives which now oblige us to solicit your alliance ; the 
‘fequity and justice of which appear very strong to us, and consequently 
“‘ call on us to provide for our safety ; we should have claamed your protec- 
‘<tion before, had you been sooner inclined to afford it to us, for we of- 
“fered ourselves to you even before the war broke out: we are now come 
“‘ at the persuasion of the Boeotian» ) our alles, to disengage ourselves from 
**the oppressors of Greece, and join our arms with its defenders; and to 
“‘ provide for the security of our state, which is now in imminent danger. 
“If any thing can be objected to our conduct, it 1s the declaring ourselves 
*‘,0 precipitately, with more generosity than prudence, and without having 
‘¢made the least preparations. But this also ought to engage you tv be 
“more ready in succouring us, that you may not lose the opportunity of 
** protecting the oppressed, and avenging yourselves on your enemies. There 
“ never was a more favourable conjuncture, than that which now offers itself , 
“ a conjuncture, when war and pestilence have consumed their forces, and ex- 
“ hausted thar treasure: not to mention that their fleet 18 divided, by which 
“means they will not be 1n a condition to resist you, should you invade 
‘them at the same time by sea and land For they will either leave us to ut- 
“tack you, and give us an opportunity of succouring you; or they will enpere 
‘us all together, and then you will have but halt their forces to deal with. 

“© Fo. the rest, let no one i1ma,_ine that you will expose yourselves to 
«« dangers for a people incapable of duing you service. Our country indeed 
“hes at a considerable distance from you, but our aid 18 near at hand. For 
‘the war will be carried on, notin Attica, as is supposed, but in that country 
‘whose revenues are the support of Attica, and we are not far from it. 
“< Consider also, that in abandoning us, you will increase the power of the 
« Athenians by the addition of ours, and that no state will then dareto tahe 
“uparmsagainst them But 1n succouring us, you will strengthen yourselves 
‘with a fleet, which you so much want , you will induce many other peuple, 
‘“‘after our example, to join you, and you will take off the reproach cast 
“upon you, of abandoning those who have recourse to your protection 
“which will be no inconsiderable advantage to you during the course of 
“€ the war. 
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“ We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter GIpmpius, in whose 
“temple we now are, not to frustrate the hopes of the Greeks, nor rcject 
‘‘ gsupphants, whose preservation may be Inghly advantageous, and whose 
ruin may be infinitely pernicious to you. Shew yourselves such now, as 
*“ the idea entertained of your generosity, and the extreme danger to which 
*““ we are reduced, may demand, that 1s, the protectors of the afflicted and 
“the deliverers of Greece ” 

The allies struck with these reasons, admitted them into the alliance of 
Peloponnesus. An immediate incursion into the enemy’s country was re- 
solved, and that the allies should rendezvous at Corinth with two thids of 
their forces. The Lacedzmonians arrived first, and prepared engines for 
transporting the ships from the gulph of Corinth into the sea of Athens, in 
order to invade Attica both by sea and land The Athenians were no less 
active on their side ; but the allies beng employed 1n their harvest, and be- 
ginning to grow weary of the war, were a long time before they met 

During this interval the Athenians, who perceived that all these prepari- 
tions were made against them, from a supposition that they weie very weak ; 
to undeceive the world, and shew that they alone were able to support a 
fleet without the aid of Lesbos, put to sea a fleet of an hundred ee which 
they manned with citizens as well as foreigners , not exempting a single citi~ 
zen, except such only as were obliged to serve on horseback, or whose re~ 
venue amounted to five hundred measures of corn After having shewed 
themselves before the isthmus of Corinth, the more to display their powe1, 
they made descents into whatever parts of Peloponnesus they pleased. 

The world never saw a finer fleet ‘he Athenians guarded their own 
country, and the coasts of Euboea and Salamis, with a fleet of an hundred 
ships: they cruised round Peloponnesus with another fleet of the hke num-~ 
ber of vessels, without including their fleet befoie Lesbos and other places. 
The whole amounted to upwards of two hundred and fifty galleys ‘The ex- 
penses of this powerful armament entirely exhausted their treasure, which 
had been very much drained before by the siege of Potidea. 

The Lacedemonians, greatly surp1ised at so formidable a fleet, which they 
no ways expected, returned with the utmost expedition to their own country, 
and only ordered forty galleys to be fitted out for the succour of Mitylene. 
‘The Athenians had sent a reinforcement thither, consisting of a thousand 
heavy-armed troops, by whose assistance they made a contravallation, with 
forts in the most commodious places ; so that 1t was blocked up, both by sea 
and land, inthe beginning of winter ‘The Athenians were in such great 
want of money for carrying on this siege, that they were reduced to assess 
themselves, which they had neve done before, and by this means two hun- 
dred (1)talents were sent to it. 

(2)The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, and having waited 
to no purpose for the succours which the Lacedzmonians had promised then, 
surrendered, upon condition that no person should be put to death or im- 
prisoned till the ambassadors, whom they should send to Athens, were re- 
turned, and that, in the mean time, the troops should be admitted into the 
uty As soon as the Athenians had got possession of the city, such of the 
factious Mityleneans a» had fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to 
‘Tenedos, and afterwards to Athens. There the affan of the Mityleneans 
was debated. As their revolt had greatly exasperated the people, because 
it had not been preceded by any 1 treatment, and seemed a mere effect of 
their hatred for the Athenians, 1n the first transports of their rage, they 
resolved to put all the citizens to death indiscriminately, and to make all the 
women and children slaves; and immediately they sent a galley to put the 
decree in execution. 

But night gave them leisure to make d:fferent reflections. ‘This severity 
was judged too cruel, and carried farther than consisted with justice They 
imagined to themselves the fate of that unhappy city, entirely abandoned 


C1) Two hundred thonsand crowns, about 45,000/ Sterling 
(2) A.M, 3577. Ant J © 427 
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to slaughter, and repented their having involved the innocent with the 
guilty. This sudden change of the Athenians gave the Mitylenean ambas- 
sadors some little glunmerings of hope , and they prevailed so far with the 
magistrates as te have the affair debated a second time Cleon, who had 
suggested the first decree, a man of a fiery temper, and who kad great au- 
thority over the people, maintained his opinion with great vehemence and 
heat. He represented, that 1t was unworthy a wise government to change 
with every wind, and to annul in the morning what they had decreed the 
mght before, and that 1t was highly important to take an exemplary ven- 
geance of the Mityleneans, in order to awe the rest of their allies, who were 
every where ready to revolt. 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the first assembly, now opposed 
his arguments more strongly than before After describing, in a tender and 
pace manner, the deplorable condition of the Matyleneans, whose minds, 

e said, must necessarily be on the rack, whilst they were expecting a sen- 
tence that was to determine their fate, he represented to the Athenians, th it 
the fame of their mildness and clemency had always reflected the high- 
est honour on them, and distinguished them gloriously from all other 
nations . he observed, that the citizens of Mitylene had becn drawn mvo- 
luntarily into the rebellion, a proof of which was, their surrendeiing the 
uity to them the instant 1t was in their power to do it, they therefore by 
this decree, would murder their benefactors, and consequently be both un- 
just and ungritetul, in punishing the innocent with the guilty. He ob- 
served further, thit supposing the Mityleneans in need were guilty, it 
would however be for the interest of the Athenians to dissemble, 1n order 
that the rigorous punishment they had decreed might not exasperate the rest 
of the alles, and that the best way to put a stup to the evil, would be tu 
leave rvom fo. repentance, and not plunge people into despair, by the ab- 
sulute and irrevocable refusal of a pardon 38 Opinion therefore was, th it 
they should examine very deliberately the cause of those factious Mityle- 
neans who had been brought to Athens, and pardon all the rest 

The assembly was very much divided, so that Diodorus carried 1t only by 
a few votes. A second galley was therefore immediately fitted out It was 
furnished with every thing that might accelerate its course, and the am- 
bassadors of Mitylene prommed a great reward to the crew, provided they 
arrived time enough JThey therefore did not quit their oars, even when 
they took sustenance, but eat and drank as they rowed, and took their rest 
alternately , and, very happily for them the wind was favourable. The first 
galley had got a day and night» sail before them, but as those on board 
carried ull news, thcy did not make great haste Its arrival before the city 
had spread the utmost consternation in every part of it, but it ancrea-ed 1n- 
finitely, when the decree, by which all the citizens were sentenced to die, 
wa» read ina full assembly Nothing was now heard in all places but cries 
and loud laments ‘Ihe moment the sentence was going to be put in execu- 
tion, advice came that a second galley was arrived. Immediately the cruel 
massacre was suspended The assembly was again convened, and the de- 
cree which granted a pardon was hstened to with such a silence and joy, as 
is much easier conceived than expressed. 

fell the factions Mityleneans, though upwards of a thousand, were put to 
death The city was afterwards dismantled, the ships delivered up, and 
the whole island, the city of Methymne excepted, was divided into three 
thousand parts or poitions, three hundred of which were consecrated to the 
service of the gods, and the rest divided by lot among such Athenians a» 
were sent thither, to whom the natives of the country gave a revenue of 
two (1)minz for every portion , on which condition eo permitted to 
Leep possession of the island, but not as propnetors. e cities which be- 
longed to the Mityleneans on the coast of Asia, were all subjected by the 
Athenians. 

(2)During the winter of the preceding campaign, the inhabitants of 


(1) The Attica mina was worth au hundred drachms, thats, fifty Freach livies. 
(@) Lhucyd 1 as p. les —188 
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Platwa, having lost all hopes of succour, and being in the utmost want of 
revisions, formed a resolution to cut their way through the enemy ; but 
alf of them, struck with the greatness of the danger, and the boldness of 

the enterprise, entirely lost cou when they came to the execution , but 

the rest, who were about two hundred and twenty soldiers, persisted in their 
resolution, and escaped in the following manner. 

Before I begin the sale ah of their escape, it will be proper to inform 
my readers, in what sense I use certain expressions I shall employ in it. 
In strictness of speech, the line or fortification which 18 made round a cit 
when besieged, to prevent sallies, 1s called Contravallation ; and that whic 
18 made to prevent any succours from without, 1s named C:ircumvallation. 
Both these fortifications were used in this siege ; however, for brevity’s sake, 
I shall use only the former term. 

The contravallation consisted of twowalls, at sixteen feet distance one from 
the other. The space between the two walls, being a kind of platform or 
terrace, seemed to be but one single building, and seu pare a range of cazerns 
or barracks, where the soldiers had their lodgings. ofty towers were built 
around at proper distances, extending from one wall to the other, 1n order 
that they might be able to defend themselves at the same time against any 
attack from within and without. There was no going from one cazern to 
another without crossing those towers ; and on the top of the wall was a pa- 
rapet on both sides, where a guard was commonly kept ; but 1n rainy weather, 
the soldiers used to shelter themselves in the towers, which served the pui- 
pore of guard-houses. Such was the contravallation, having on both sides a 
ditch, the earth of which had been employe in making the bricks of the wall. 

The besieged first took the height vf the wall by counting the rows of 
bricks which composed it; and this they did at different times, and employed 
several men for that purpose, in order that they might not mistake in the 
calculation. This was the easier, because, as the wall stood but a small 
distance, every part of it was very visible. They then made ladders of a 
proper length. 

All things being now ready for executing the design, the besieged left the 
city one might when there was no moon, in the midst of a storm of wind and 
rain. After crossing the first ditch, they drew near to the wall undiscovered 
through the darkness of the night: not to mention that the noise made by 
the wind and rain prevented their being heard. They marched 2% some 
distance from one another, to prevent the clashing of their arms, which 
were light, in order that those who carried them might be the more active ; 
and one of their legs was naked to keep them from sliding so easily in the 
mire. Those who carried the ladders laid them in the space between the 
towers, where they knew no guard was posted, because it rained. That in- 
stant twelve men mounted the ladders, armed with only a coat of mail and 
a dagger, and marched directly to the towers, six on each side. They were 
followed by soldiers armed only with javelins, that they might mount the 
easier ; and their shields were carried after them to be used in the charge. 

When mest of these were got to the top of the wall, they were discovered 
by the falling of a tile, which one of their comrades, 1n taking hold of the 
parapet, had thrown down. The alarm was immediately given from the 
towers, and the whole camp approached the wall without discovering the oc- 
casion of the outcry, from the gloom of the ht, and the violence of the 
storm. Besides which, those who had staid behind in the city, beat an 
alarm at the same time in another quarter, to make a diversion; so that 
the enemy did not know which way to turn themselves, and were afraid to 
quit their posts. Buta corps de reserve, of three hundred men, who were 
kept for any unforeseen accident that might happen, quitted the contraval- 
lation, and ran to that part where they heard the noise ; and torches were 
held up towards Thebes, to shew that they must run that way. But those 
in the city to render the signal of no use, made others at the same time m 
different quarters, having prepared them on the wall for that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who had mounted first having pussessed them- 
selves of the two towers which flanked the interval where the ladders wera 
svt, and having killed those who guarded them, posted themselves there to 
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defend the passage and keep off the besiegers. Then setting ladders from 
the top of the wall against the two towers, they caused a good num- 
ber of their comrades to mount 1n order to keep off, by the discharge of 
their arrows, as well those who were advancing to the foot of the wall, as 
the others who were hastening from the neighbouring towers. Whuilst this 
was doing, they had time to set several ladders, and to throw down the para- 
pet, that the rest might come up with greater ease. As fast as they came 
up, they went down on the other side and drew up near the ditch on the 
outside, to shoot at those who appeared. After they were passed over, the 
men who were in the towers came down last, and made to the ditch to follow 
after the rest. 

That instant the guard of three hundred, with torches, came up. How- 
ever as the Platzans saw their enemies by this light better than they were 
seen by them, they took a surer aim, by which means the last crossed the 
ditch, without being attacked in their passage ; but this was not done without 
difficulty, because the ditch was frozen over, and the ice would not bear, on 
account of the thaw and heavy rains. The violence of the storm was of 
great advantage to them. 

After all were passed, they took the road towards Thebes, the better to 
conceal their retreat , because it was not hkely that they had fled towards a 
city of the enemy’s Immediately they perceived the besieyvers, with torches 
in their hands, pursuing them in the road that led to Athens. After keep- 
ing that of Thebes about six or seven (1) stadia, they turned short toward 
the mountain, and resumed the route of Athens, whither two hundred and 
twelve arrived, out of two hundred and twenty who had quitted the place ; 
the rest having returned back through fear, one archer excepted who was 
taken on the side of the ditch of contravallation, The besiegers, after having 
pursued them to no purpose, returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Plateans who remained in the city, supposing that 
all their compan:rons had been killed, because those who were returned, to 
justify themselves, affirmed they were, sent a herald to demand the dead 
bodies ; but being told the true state of the affair, he withdrew. 

(2)About the end of the following campaign, which is that wherein Mity- 
lene was taken, the Plutwans, beingin absolute want of provisions, and un- 
able to make the least defence, surrendered upon condition that they should 
not be punished till they had been tmned and adjudged in due form of jus- 
tice. F ive commissioners came for this purpose from Lacedzwemon, and 
these, without charging them with any crime, barely asked them whether 
they had done any service to the Lacedmmonians and the alles in this war ? 
The Platwans were much surprised as well as puzzled at this question ; and 
were sensible, that 1t had been suggested by the Thebans, their professed 
enemies, who had vowed their destruction. They therefore put the Lace- 
dzmonians in mind of the services they had done to Greece in general, both 
at the battle of Artemisium and that of Platewa; and particularly in Lace- 
dwmonia, at the time of the earthquake, which was followed by the revolt 
of their slaves. The only reason, they declared, of their having joined the 
Athemans afterwards, was to defend themselves from the hostilities of the 
Thebans, against whom they had implored the assistance of the Lacedz- 
riontans to no purpose: that if that was imputed to them for a crime, which 
was only their musfortune, it ought not however entirely to obliterate 
the remembrance of their former services. ‘‘ Cast your eyes,” said they, 

on the monuments of your ancestors, which you see here, to whom we an- 

nually pay all the honours which can be rendered to the manes of the 
dead. You thought ht to intrust their bodies with us, ag we were eye- 
witnesses of their bravery ; and yet you will now give up their ashes to 
their murderers, in abandoning us to the Thebans, who fought against 
them at the battle of Platwa. Will you enslave a province where Greece 
recovered its liberty ? Will oy destroy the temples of those gods to 
whem you owe the victory 2? Will you abolish the memory of their founders 
‘whe contributed ss. prestly to your sefety? On this occasion, we nvy 
49) Fo get preety epee tearef » Jearne 
(ss diuewd boi gp ta San Dad oa plop 
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venture to say, our interest 1s inseparable from your glory ; and yon can- 
“not deliver up your ancient friends and benefactors to the unjust hatred of 
‘the Thebans, without eternal infamy to yourselves ” 

One would conclude, that these just remonstrances should have made 
some imapression on the Lacedzmonians; but they were biassed more by the 
answer the Thebans made, and which was expressed 1n the most bitter and 
haughty terms against the Platzans, and besides, they had brought their 
insti uctions from Lacedwmon. They stood therefore to their first question, 
‘© Whether the Platwans had done them any service since the war ?” and ma- 
king them pass one after another, as they severally answered No, they were 
immediately butchered, and not one escaped. About two hundred were 
killed 1n this manner, and twenty-five Athenians, who were among them, 
met with the same unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been taken priso- 
ners, were made slaves The Thebans afterwards peopled their city with 
exiles from Megara and Platwa; but the year after they demolished 1t en- 
tirely. It was in this manner the Lacedzmonians 1n the hopes of reaping 
great advantages from the Thebans, sacrificed the Platzwans to their animuol~ 
ty, ninety-thice years after their first alliance with the Athenians. 

(1)In the sixth year of the war of Peloponnesus, the plague broke out a- 
new in Athens, and again swept away great numbers. 


SECTION IV. 
‘THE ATHENIANS POSSESS THEMSELVES OF PYLUS, &c 
SIXTH AND SEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


¥ pass over several particular incidents of the succeeding campaigns, which 
differ very little from one another; the Lacedwemonians making regularly 
every year incursions into Attica, and the Athenians into Peloponnesus. I 
likewise omit some sieges 1n different places: (2)that of Pylus, a httle city 
of Messenia, only four hundred furlongs(3) from Lacedemon, was one of the 
most considerable The Athenians, headed by Demosthenes, had taken that 
city, and fortified themselves very strongly in it, this was the seventh year 
ef the war The Lacedwsmonians left Attica immediately, in order to go 
and recover, 1f possible, that place, and accordingly they attacked it both by 
sea and land. rasidas, one of their leaders, signalized himself here by the 
most extraordinary acts of bravery. Opposite to the city was a httle island 
called Sphacteria, whence the eee ae might be greatly annoyed, and the 
entrance of the harbour shut up. ‘They therefore threw a chosen body of 
Lacedemonians into 1t ; making in all four hundred and twenty, exclusive 
of the helots. <A battle was fought at sea, in which the Athenians were vic- 
to11ous, and accoidingly erected atrophy. They surrounded the island, and 
pet a guard in every part of it, to prevent any of the inhabitants from going 
out, or any provisions from being brought into them. 

‘The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the magistrate thought the 
affair of the utmost importance, and therefore came himself upon the spot, 
1n order that he might be better able to take proper measures; when, con- 
cluding that 1t would be impossible for him to save those who were on the 
island, and that they at last must necessarily be starved out, or be taken by 
sume other means, he proposed an accommodation. A suspension of arms 
was concluded, in order to give the Lacedzmonians time to send to Athens ; 
but upon condition that in the mean time they should surrender up all their 
galleys, and not attack the place either by sea or land, till the return of the 
ambassadors; that if they complied with these conditions, the Athenians 
would permit them to carry provisions to those who were in the island, at 
the (4)rate of so much for the master, and half for the servant ; and that the 


(1) A M 3578 Ant J C 426, Thucyd 1] vin p 232. (2) A. M. 8579. 
Ant J C 425 Thucyd } iv p 203—280 £Diod. 1. xi. p 112.—194. 

(3) ‘I'weunty French leagues 

(4) For the masters, two Attic cheenices of flour, making about four pounds ind 4 


halt two cotsies, or half pants of wine, and apiece of meat, with haif thi. quantity 
fus the very ats. 
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whole should be done publicly, and in sight of both armes: that on the othee 
side, the Athenians should be allowed to keep guard round the island, to pre- 
vent any thing from going in or out of it, but should not attack ‘*t in any 
manner ; that in case this agreement should be infringed in the least, the 
truce should be broken ; otherwise, that 1t should continue in full force till 
the return of the ambassadors, whom the Athenians obliged themselves, by 
the articles, to convey backwards and forwards ; and that then the Lacedw- 
momans should have their ships restored, in the same condition in which they 
had been delivered up. Such were the articles of the treaty. The Lacedw- 
monians began to put 1t in execution, by surrendering about threescure ships ; 
after which they sent ambassadors to Athens. 

Being admitted to audience before the people, they began by saying, that 
they were come to the Athenians to sue for that peace which they themselves 
were, @ little before, in 2 condition to grant: that they now might acquire 
the glory of haying restored the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lacedw- 
monians consented to their being arbitrators 1n this treaty: that the danger 
to which their citizens were expused in the island, had determined them tuo 
tuke such a step as could not bat be very grating to the Lacedwemonian, . 
however, that their affairs were far from being desperate: and therefore, thit 
now was the time to establish between the two republics, a firm and solid 
friendship, because the affairs of both were still fluctuating, and fortune had 
not yet declared absulutely in favour of either: that the gods frequently 
abandoned those whom success makes proud, by shifting the scene, and ren- 
dering them as unfortunate as they befure had been happy: that they ought 
to consider, that the fate of arms 1s very uncertain ; and that the means 
to establish a lasting peace, is net to trrumph over an enemy by oppressing 
him, but to agree to a reconciliation on just and reasonable terms, for then, 
eoanuers by generosity and not by violence, his future thoughts being all 
employed, not on revenge, but on gratitude, he 1s delhghted, and thinks it 
his duty, to observe his engagements with inviolable fidehty 

The Athenians had now a happy opportunity fur terminating the war, b 
a peace which would have been as glorious to them, as advantageous to all 
(;:reece But Cleon, who had a great ascendant over the people, prevented 
its taking effect They therefore answered, by his advice, that those who 
were 1 the island should fret surrender at discretion, and afterwards be 
cariied to Athens, on the condition of being sent back from it, as roon as the 
Lacedseemonians should have restored the cties, &c. which the Athenrans 
had been forced to give up by the last treaty ; and that these things being 
dune, a firm and lasting peace shuuld be concluded. The Lacedzemvuniany de- 
manded that deputies should be appointed, and that the Athenians should 
engage tu ratify what they should conclude. But Cleon exclaimed against 
this proposal, and said 1t was plain they did not deal fairly, since they would 
not transact with the people, but with particular men, whom they might ea- 
sily bribe; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they should do it 1mme- 
diately The Lacedemeiiuns finding there was no possbility fur them to 
treat with the people without advising with their alles, and that 1f ans thing 
had been granted by them to their prejudice, they must be responsible for 
it, went away without concluding any thing, fully persuaded that they mu-t 
not expect equitable treatment from the Athenians in the present state of 
they affairs and dispositions consequent on prosperity. 

3 nuon as they were returned tu Pylus, the suspension ceased: but when 
the Lacedzmonians came to demand back their ships, the Athemuns refused 
to give them up, upou pretence that the treaty had been infringed in some 
pirtuulars of Witte consequence. ‘Lhe Lacedwmomans inveighed strongly 
wvalnet this refusal, as being a manifest perfidy ; and ummediately prepared 
for war with greater vigour and anunousity than before. A haughty carmage 
in success, and waut of faith in the observution of treaties, never fail, at 
lust, to involve a people in great calamities. ‘This will appear by what follows. 

The Athenians continued to keep a strict guard round the island, to pre~ 
vent any provisions from being brought into it, and hoped they should soon 
be able to starve ont the inhabitants. But the Lacedwmuuians engaged the 
whole of them in their interest by the view » of yuin, laying u heavy tax upon 
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rovisions, and giving such slaves their freedom as should bring any into it. 

rovisions were therefore now brought at the hazard of men’s lives, from all 
parts of Peloponnesus. There were even divers who swam from the coast to 
the island, opposite to the harbour, and drew after them goats-skins filled 
with pounded linseed, and poppies mixed with honey. 

Those who were besieged in Pylus were reduced to almost the hke extre- 
mities, being in want of both water and provisions. When advice was brought 
to Athens, that their countrymen, so far from reducing the oney by fa- 
mine, were themselves almost starved, it was feared, that as1t would not be 
possible for the fleet to subsist during the winter, on a desert coast which 
belonged to the enemy, nor to he at anchor in so dangerous a road, the island 
must by that means be less securely guarded, which would give the prisoners 
an opportunity of escaping. But the circumstance they chiefly dreaded was, 
lest the Lacedseemonians after their countrymen were once extricated from 
their danger, should refuse to hearken to any conditions of peace ; so that 
they now repented their having refused it when offered them. 

Cleon saw plainly that these complaints would all fall on him. He there- 
fore began by asserting, that 1t was all a false report concerning the extremes 
want of provisions, to which the Athenians, both within and without Pylus, 
were said to be reduced. He next exclaimed in presence of the people, a- 
gainst the supimeness and inactivity of the leaders who besieged the island, 
pretending that were they to exert the least bravery, they might svon take 
the island , and that had he commanded, he would soon have taken 1t. Up- 
on this he was immediately appointed to command the expedition ; Nicias, 
who was before elected, resigning voluntarily that honour to him, either 
through weakness, for he was naturally timid, or out of a political view, in 
order that the 111] success which 1t was yenerally believed Cleon would meet 
with in this enterprise, mae lose him the favour of the people But now 
Cleon was greatly surprised as well as embairassed , for he did not expect 
that the Athenians weuld take him at his word, he being a finer talker than 
soldier, and much more able with his tongue than his sword. However, he 
desired leave to wave the honour they offered him, for which he alleged se- 
veral excuses: but finding that the more he declined the command, the moie 
they pressed him to accept 1t, he changed his note ; and supplying his want 
of courage with rhodomontade, he declared before the whole assembly, with 
a firm and resolute air, that he would bring in twenty days, those of the is- 
Jand prisoners, or lose his hfe. The whole assembly, on hearing these words, 
set up a laugh, for they knew the man. 

Cleon, however, contrary to the expectation of every body, made good his 
words. He and Demosthenes (the other chief) landed in the island, attach- 
ed the enemy with great vigour, drove them from post to post, and raining 
ground perpetually, at last forced them to the extremity of the island. Tne 
Lacedzmonians had stormed a fort that was thought inaccessible. There 
they drew up in battle-array, faced about to that side only where they cuuld 
be attacked, and defended themselves hke so many lions. As the engaye- 
ment had held the greatest part of the day, and the soldiers were oppressed 
with heat and weariness, and parched with thirst, the general of the Messe- 
mans, directing himself to Cleon and Demosthenes, said, that all their ef- 
forts would be to no purpose, unless they charged their enemy’s rear, and 
promised, if they would give him but some troops armed with missive vea- 
pons, that he would endeavour to find a passage. Accordingly, he and his 
followers climbed up certain steep and craggy places which were not guarded, 
when coming down unperceived into the fort, he appeared on a sudden at the 
back of the Lacedwmonians, which entirely damped their courage, and af- 
terwards completed their overthrow. They now made but a very feeble re- 
sistance ; and being oppressed with numbers, attacked on all sides, and de- 
jected through fatigue and despair, they began to give way: but the Atheniang 
seized on all the passes to cut off their retreat. Cleon and Demosthenes 
finding that should the battle continue, not a man of them would escape, and 
being desirous of carrying them alive to Athens, they commanded their svl- 
dzers to desist ; and caused proclamation to be made by a herald, for them to 
Isy down their arms, and surrender at discretion. At these words, the great- 
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est part lowered their shields, and clapped their hands in token of approba-~ 
tion. A kind of suspension of arms was agreed upon ; and their commander 
desired leave might be granted him to dispatch a messenger to the camp, to 
know the resolution of the generals. This was not allowed, but they called 
heralds from the coast, and after several messages, a Lacedmmonian ad- 
vanced forward, and cried aloud that they were permitted to treat with the 
enemy, provided they did not submit to dishonourable terms. Upon this 
they held a conference ; after which they surrendered at discretion, aid were 
kept till the next day. The Athenians then raising a trophy, and restoring 
the Lacedemonians their dead, embarked for their own country, after dis-~ 
tributing the prisoners among the several ships, and committing the guard 
of them to the captain of the galleys. 

In this battle an hundred and twenty-eight Lacedsmenians fell, out of 
four hundred and twenty, which was their number at first ; so that there sur- 
vived not quite three hundred, an hundred and twenty of whom were Spar- 
tans, that 1s, inhabitants of the cx#ty of Sparta. The siege of the island, to 
compute from the beginning of it, including the time employed in the truce, 
had lasted threescore and twelve days. ‘They all now left Pylus, and Cleon’s 
promise, though so vain and rash, was found hterally true. But the most 
surprising circumstance was, the capitulation that had been made ; for 16 was 
believed that the Lacedzmonians, so far from surrendering their arms, would 
die sword in hand. ~ 

Being come to Athens, they were ordered te remain prisoners till a peace 
should be concluded, provided the Lacedwmonmans did not make any incur- 
sions into their country, for that then they should ali be put to death. They 
left a garrison in Pylus. The Messenians of Naupactus, who had formerly 

it, sent thither the flower of their youth who very much infested 
the Lacedwemomans by their incursions , and as these Messenians spoke the 
language of the country, they prevailed with a great number of slaves to join 
them. The Lacedzemontans dreading a greater evil, sent several deputa- 
thons to Athens, but to no purpuse, the Athenians being too much elated 
with their prosperity, and especially their late success to hsten to any terms. 

(1)In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, Artaxerxes sent to the 
Lacedsmonians an ambassador named Artaphernes, with a letter written in 
the Assyrian language, an which he said that he had received many embas- 
sies from them, but the purport of them all differed so widely, that he could 
not comprehend in any manner what 1f was they requested: that in this un- 
certainty, he had thought proper to send a Persian, to acquaint them, that if 
they had any proposal to make, they should send a person in whom they could 
confide, alung with him, from whom he might be exactly informed of what 
they desired. This ambassador arriving at E1on on the river Strymon in 
Thrace, was there taken prisoner, about the close of this year, by one of the 
admirals of the Atheman fieet, who sent him to Athens. He was treated 
with the utmost civility and respect , the Athenians being extremely desirous 
of recovering the favour of the king his master. 

The year folluwing, as soon us the season would permit, the Athenians 
put to sea, and sent the ambassador back 1n one of their ships at the public 
expense ; app ne some of their citizens to wait on him to the court of 
Persia, in quality of ambassadors. Upon landing at Ephesus they were in- 
fomned that Artaxerxes was dead, whereupon the Athenian ambassadors, 
thinking it not advisable to proceed farther after this news, Zook leave of 
Artaphernes, and returned to their own country. 


(i) Thucyd. liv. p 285, 986. 
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